


TICK SKCC)NI> AFGHAN WAR 



“ A people NV'lio eaii uiiderstfmcl anti act upon the ctJixnsols which 
Ood lias f?iven it, in the past events of its history, is safe in tlio most 
danj^erons trrises of its fnte.'* — Jl/. Guizot, 

'' As to hohliii^ Aftihaiiistan. it woiiUl lie folly equallins; that- of the 
attemyii to eon<jin>r it.” — Sir Charlcft Napirr. 

“ 'J'lie troops would ftiree tlieii* way throuj^h a wild, disunited, people, 
only to find the conimi^iieeinent of their difHeiiltic^s.” — 77/r Duhe of 
Welti tiff ton- o.i thr. IntroKion of Afgh^iniston, 

Fortresses so much in advance of the main territories and streiii^tli 
of a ooviJitiy, add neither to tins iiffonsivo nor defensive p<i\v(*i'.s of a 
state, bnt cc.»jnpronii.scs **■ certain jK»rtioii of iis stronjyrth in men am. I 
means by isolating them at vast di.stancos from support in the midst nf 
a hostile ptsople.” — Oeyierol Sir Il^nr^ iJuratnl^ Ropal Entjinrf rs. 

“ After an enoi’jnoiis waste of blootl and treasure, we left every town 
and village of Afghanistan bristling with our enemies. T?c?hjro the 
.IBritish army <;r«)ss<Ml. the iiidns, the Knglish name had been honoured 
ill Afghanistan. Some dim trailitions of tlie spleiidonr of .Mr. K. 
Elpliinst one's mission Imd been all the Afghans associated with their 
thouglits of the EnglisJi ini-tioii ; but, in llu*jr |.il;ice, we. left galling 
memories of the jirogress «)f a desolat ing army.” - 7Cc/>yr’*‘ H istortf of thf 
Firatt Apjltan fiV/r. 

“ (.Content with tlie lindts nature appears to have assigned to its 
Empire, the CJox eminent tif fndia will devote all its (‘fTorts to the 
•establishment and imuntenaiice of general peat^e, to tlie protection of 
the Sovereigns ami (Chiefs its idlies, and to th<» p;r<ispority and. happiness 
of its OAvri faithful, snbjeets. The tmormoiis expemliturc rcMpiired for 
the support ol a large f«irce, in a false inilitiu*y po.sitioii, at a distance 
from its own frontier and its n^sources, will m> longer arrest every 
]n(;asuro for the inipr#:*'cinent of the country and of the people.” — 
^Proclamation of the Oovernqj'- General of Itului, 1st of October, 184 . 2 , on 
4he withdrawal from Afyhaniaian, 
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Kor wost ” rcail )‘aKt at is.’!, line from fli«.> bottoio. 




ClIAPTKPw j; 

The March of Death 

The siiuLixKjr of the year 1879 was a season of sujreriag for the people 
of India. In the south there was famine, diu) to a failure of the 
spring ei'ops, and further luirth, whtrre Nature had shown herself 
more bountiful, the poverty of the ptvisant denied him iho ea\joyment 
of lier gifts, «^V(‘n tiu' nex^essarie.s of life often exofuMling his purehasing 
powers. lUit it was in the Ihinjab that the hurden of th<^ inoiii{*nt 
was heaviest and the outlook least iiopeful. hying nearest to Afghani- 
stan, that provinee had eontribiit(?d far rnort^ than its sliare of the 
labour and tiansport vviiich had been used u]7 on the thrxje lines of 
advan(a>, and with the troops still fxe^'ond the fronlier, and still, net'iling 
to bf‘ fed and k(?pt .su|)f>]i(Ml with ilit' eatTiag(>, without- whieh there 
<'<)uld l)e no withdiawa.! when th(‘ word to wil-lulra-vv' slioiilil be given, 
tlie <leniands on its l■t*sourees wert> nearly as e«)iisl.ant and as exacting 
as during the eontinuanee of hostilities. Agrienlture languished 
imdtu; the searc^ity of labour, and trade was carried on with dilliculty 
in a country from vvhieli animal traiispxxrt had almost disa|)pearcd, 
and where railways eontiniuHl to bo divrMtt‘(I from tlu'ir normal uses 
to the servic<; of the military authorities. * 

"rhere wen^ other troiif)l(Ns hesules tliosti tiowing dircujtly from the 
war. 'I’lui winter rains had faihjfi and tlie spring showers saved only 
a portion of the ero[>s. The season was a sickly om? for man and 
l>east.’ An outbreak of foot and m«>uth diseast^ swept away thiity 

' “ ''llie dciilli-ralc in this .Province was hii^hcr (hiring the year under review 
thainluring any previous year since the iiitnjdiietion of ivgisiration in ISOS. In 

1 
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thousand head of cattle in the Rawal Pindi district alone, and fever 
and dysentery, rife in every village, had long been preparing the way 
for cholera, whose advent might safcdy be predicted since the press 
of pilgrims to Hurdwar Wiis unusually givat — m> lt\ss than six hundml 
thousand men, women, and children being gatliered together at one 
time to batlie in th(> waters of th(^ Ganges, wlu^re they issue from the 
hills, and to take part in the great fair, 'known as the Kumbh Mela, 
which is held every twclftli year in that sacred spot.^ The first case 
of chok^ra occurred on the 24th of March and by tlie end of April 
the returning multitude had carried the disease to every corner of 
the province/^ About the middh^ of May, it spread froTU the civil 
pf)pulation to the gajTison of Peshawar, and the European troops 
were hurriedly moved out into camp/* As a ride, one or two removals 
stay the plague, but on this occasion no good results were obtaiiKKl, 
nor could they have been looked for because, for military and |)olitieal 
reasons, tl^e sites chosen for the camps were near cantonments, the 
furthest not inoio than six miles away. The dis(*ase was of the most 
virulent typi\ so fatal that, «>ut of a hundn^d and sev(‘nty-one 
Kuropcaus admittiMl into liospital between May and July, a hundred 
and twenty-one difid. 

Tlie Government of India hiul watched the spn?ad of the epidemic 
with over deepening anxiety, and on the IGth of May a C(3nfereiico, 
presided over by Lord Lytton, iisseinbliid at Simla to consider a plan 
of withdrawing tlu^ large body of tniops belonging to the Pirst and 
Second Divisions of the Peshawar Valley Field Force, whom peace 

1877 the death-rate was £0 per 1,00«'), and the luean of the previous six years 23 ; 
in 1878 it was .’h), and in 1879 it was 38, or nearly double the ratio for 1877.” 
{Moral awi Material l^rotjrvHH and Condititm of India fur 1879-80, p. 75.) 

1 RepM on Saiiitarij M eammis in India in 1879 -811, p. 82. 

2 In 1878, there were only 215 deatlis in the Punjab from cholera ; whereas, 
in 1879, 20,135 deaths were registered. (Ibid. p. 77.) 

3 The Peshawar garrison consisted of one Battery of Artillery, a Battalion 
of British Infantry, two Bengal Cavalry smd two Bengal Infantry regiments. 

H. B. H. 
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would set free to return to India, by the Kabul River route, to Michni, 
and marching them tlu3nce to their respective stations along the 
high and comparatively healthy left bank of that stream, thus avoiding 
tlio Khyber Vass and the Peshawar Valley.^ Considerations of health 
were all in favour of tliis route?, but these w^ere balanced by military 
and political disadvantages. Tlie tran.sfer<3nce of the supplies stored 
in the Khyb<?r to new^ depots must be a w^ork of time and dilliculty, 
and as the returning troops would probably come into collision with 
tribes so far neutral, every such depot would need to be fortiliod and 
strongly guarded. In the end, the conference, unable to come to a 
decision, adjourned sine die, to be succcodid by a purel}^ Medical 
Committ(H‘, a])pointed, not to choose between alternative routes but 
between biinging back the bulk of Browne’s and Maude’s Porct's in 
the teeth of the cholera, which had already laid its dt?adly hand on 
Ali Masjid and other points on the line of communications,- or leaving 
them in th('ir present positions till the disease should disappear with 
the passing of the hot weather. The tliree members of this (com- 
mittee — Surg(H>n-Ceneral J. H. Ker Innes, Snrgeon-Majoi’ J. L. 
Brydon, and Sui*gtM)n- Major J. A. Marston, Secretary to the Surgeon- 
(Jeneral — were unanimously of opinion that as the troops, excej>t 
tliose at (jandarnak •' wht?r(3 conditions were more favourable to 

1 The mcHli(^'il olTicers consulted by this Conforonco were Surgcon-f'ienoral 
Kcr Iniics iind Surgeon -Major J. M. (!?unninghain. — II. lb II. 

2 Deputy Surg(?on-(jJoneraI J. Hanbuiy, Principal Medical OflTiccr of General 

Maude’s Division, adopted stringent mcfisurcs to arr(?at the advance of the 
disc^asc into tlu? Khybor Pass. (,1iolcra camps and examining posts were estab- 
lished at Jnnirud and Ali Masjid, and all troops and cam^-followers were oxainined 
on their arrival and departure. Notwithstanding these precautions, befom 
the CoTiunittec met, seventeen cases of cholera, of w'hich twelve proved fatal, 
bad occurred among the coolies on^ployeil by the Engineers at Ali Masjid, and 
two coolies had been attacked at Jellalabad, one of whom died. — Ilanbury’s 
Report. ' • 

There was much sickness among the troof>s at Gandamak, hut this was 
due, not to the x>h''Ce, hut- to the? reaction following on a long and arduous 
campaign. — H. B. H. 
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ht^alth, would be equally a source of anxiety whether they remained 
in Afghanistan or returned to India, the sanitary reason in favour 
of the former course did not outweigh the political and financial 
n^asons which tlioy understood to prcnss for immediate withdrawal. 

There Avas much independent medical opinion on the othiT side, 
and many senior oflicors, amongst them (ieneral Macplierson and 
General C. Gough, condomiied witlidraSval, both on sanitary and 
pclitical grounds ; ^ but the Committee’s views fell in, no less with 
Lord Lytton’s desire to give immediate relief to India’s overstrained 
finances, than with tlie wishes of the great majority of the officers 
and men (joncerned, who, in their eagerness to get back to India, 
gave no thoiiglit to tlie terrors of the road that lay before them, to 
tlic murderous heat of the sandy wastes and stifling ravines, to the 
intolerable .suffering froju thirst, to the d(NidIy discjase sweeping up 
the passes to meet them. 

The order for the rotircunont by the Khybor line was issued by 
the Commander-in-(-hief, under instructions from the Government, 
on the .‘51st of May. l.«iin(U Kotal, Ali Masjid, and Jamrud alone 
were to Iw retained, and the following tioo|)s wore allotted as tlieir 
ganisons : — 

f^uistni iKotat.. 

* Artillery, 

11-0 Jloytil xXitillery. 

No. 4 Mountain Ilattory. 

1 “ ']’hei*c is great talk of siMuling the tioojM back to the runjab if {>caco is 
concluded - a nu)st insaiu^jdoa, f think, and one that if earricnl oul-, wimld pro- 
bably cause great loss of life.” (General Maepherson’s Diary, May 11, 1879.) 

Gough, who, on two or thrt^e oocasiona, discuaaed the (pioKtifm with Cavagnari, 
not only repnsseiih^l the risk attending a niareh at sueJi an unseasonable time, 
bat also the impolicy of withdrawing from Gandamak until things had settled 
down at Kabul, wh(*re they were still in a very disturbed state. To these 
objections Cavagnari replied that, having made the 'J’rt?aty, wo were bound 
to carry it out fully and without delay, and that there Avas no need to take any 
steps to ensure its fulPdinont by the Afghans. — H. B. H. 
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Cavtilrij. 

2 »S(|ii;iclx'()ns lOMi Bengal Jjajici:rs. 

British Injmdrif. 

1st llaU>a]ion 12th ITooL 

1st „ 17tK „ 

2‘l:th Bengal Infantry. 

45th „ „ 

4 

Jamudd. 

1 Siiiiiwli’on 10th Bengal Laneers. 

2 Companies Bengal Infantry. 

Tho first st(‘|) in the process of evacuation- -tlni l■(^lnoval of six 
thousand caruel loads of (jovermnent property from Jelialabad to 
Lundi Kotal — was quickly taken, stores of every description being 
i)lae(?d on rafts, constructed by Major H. F. Blair out of lumber and 
inflated bullock skins, or light i)onioon casks, and lltnited down the 
stretch of river lying between the two 2 )Iaci.*s ; the same method of 
transport being used later for th(‘. convoyaiict) of the sick. 

The 25th King’s Own Borderers, belonging to Maude’s Division, 
was tlu^ first European regiment to re-enter India. On the 3()th of May 
it left Dakka for Peshawar, wliero it was at once attacked by cholera 
and sent into camp. All Native regiments marched separately, but 
the European troops of the First Division were grouped in live sections, 
each from six to seven hundred strong, in chargii of an experienced 
medical officer : — 


Isf^ Sin’iitin. 

Biigiulier-lJmionil (I. Gough cummamliiig. 

I -C Royal Ariillery. 
loth IfiiSKars. 

Surgoon-Majoi' Ji. Cornish in lucdlual charge. 

•• 

2nd JSectifm. , 

* * 

Brigadier-General Maepherson comiiiaiiding. 
13-9 Royal Artillery. 

4t]L Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
Surgeon-Major J. P. Supple in medical charge. 
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3rd S&dion, 

l^^.'ntcuiiiit-Colonel S. A. Madtlen oDinnianding. 

E -C Royal Artillery (2 Divisions). 

51st Foot. 

Snrgcon- Major G. J. H. Evait in nuulicjal (charge. 
4th Sectiim, 

Major VV. I). Tompson oominawliiig. 

1st Rattalion 1 7th Foot. 

Surgooii-Major J. E. Fishboiinic in meclitjal rhargo. 


5^/fc Section. 

Li(ui tenant- Colonel T. Rowland ooriiuianding. 
K-5 Royal Artilhn-y. 
otli Fusiliers. 

Surgeon-Major A. H. Ratigun in medical charge. 


This last section was drawn from Jcllalabad and its outposts. 

Tli('. troops at Gandaniak began to move at the l)eginning of June, 
and on the 0th the rear-guard, consisting of the Hazaia Mountain 
Battery, Guides Cavalry, 27th Punjab Infantry, and 45th Sikhs, 
commanded by Brigadier-General Tythu*, rolled up the Fi(ild telegraph, 
handed over the defensive works erected by the British forces to an 
official of the Amir’s, and marched for Lundi Kotal, wluu'e it arrived 
on the 16th, having hotn detained a day or two at Jcllalabad by the 
congested state of the traffic.^ Sir S. Browne, who with liis staff 
had started for India as soon as ho had seen tlio main body of his 
Division under weigh, could take no formal leave of his scattered 
Force, but in a Re[)ort li(5 brought the general good conduct of his 
men and the services n;nderod by many of his officers to the notice 
of the (Joveniment, and stayed a week in Peshawar — from the 15th 

Cl 

to the 22nd of J une — rendering all the help he could to those on whom 
the care for liis late troops had now devolved* His own services 

1 Tytler on arriving at Lundi l£otal was desired to assume command of all 
the troops in the Khybcr, but, falling sick, was succeeded by Gough. — H. B. H. 
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were rewarded by a disappointment. Certainly, when lie aceepWid 
the comniand of the First Division of the. Peshawar Valley Field 
Force, h(^ did not suspect that tliis compliance was to carry with it 
the loss of tli(‘, position of Military Mianber on th(> Viceroy’s Council, 
to which he had so recently been appointed ; Ijiit his independence 
of character, and the divergence betwc'cn his views on many military 
and frontier qm^-stions ami tliose of Lord Lytton, a divergence wliich 
had disclosoHi itself in the few weeks of his teiiurr^ of fdlicc^ had rendered 
him a pirsona inyrala at Simla, and at the clo.se of tlio campaign ho 
liad to content himself with the temporary command of the Lahore 
District vacant hy th(^ continued absence of Sir Donald Stewart. 
Meanwhile, Cavagnari who liad accompanied him through the Khybcr, 
had gone straight up to Simla to rofiort on the political situation 
created by the treaty, and to reei'ive the reward of his success in 
overcoming Yakub Khan’s unwillingness to accept the British terms, 
in his own appointment to the post of llesidc^nt at Kabul, to wliich 
city the Amir liad returned in a mood betwcjen joy at tlie departure 
of the invaders of his (iouiitiy, and fear of the troubk'S that his unruly 
subji^cts might be preparing for lum, and for the Fnglisliman whom 
he had pledged himself to receive and protect. 

Travelling rapidly and in comparative ease between Jellalabad 
and Lundi Kotal — they liad made us(i of Major Blair’s rafts — Browne 
and his Start* had passed unscathed through the infected area : not 
so the troops who followed in their steps ; for them the march was 
protracted and full of horror. Tlie temperature by day ranged 
from 110° to 118" Fahr. in the shade; the nights were so hot that 
sleep was impossible ; there were constant dust storms and swarms 
of flies ; water was scarce and generally bad. Surgeon -(General 
K.cr Iimes’s Rcpoi-t gives a graphic picture of the state to which the 
miseries of this femble marcli had reduced both officers and men. 
“ Their clothes were stiff from profuse perspiration and dust. Their 
eountena.nGes betokened great nervous exhaustion, combined with 
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aSwilcl exprosskm difficult to describe. The eyes injected and even 
sunken ; a l:)uming skin, black with the effects of sun and dirt ; a 
dry tongue, a weak voice, a thirst which no amount of fluids set^med 
to relieve. Many of the men staggered, rather than marched into 
their tents, and threw themselves down utterly incapable of further 
exertion until refreshed by sleep and food.” Mon thus weakened and 
dispirited fell an easy prey to disease of* every kind. Those struck 
down on the line of march, suffered tortur(>s in the rough bullock 
carts whi(;li carrif^d tli(*.m slowly forward to tlie neaiost temporary 
hospital. At each camping-ground, every regiment and corps left 
its toll of dead. The Rifle Brigade lost two otticers and forty-six 
men of cholera, besides six men of sunstroke. The lOth Hussars, 
numerically much weaker, lost thirty-four men. Dt'.piity Surgeon- 
Cencral J. A. Hanbury luul to report, on the anival of the 1 7th Foot 
at Lundi Kotal, that every officer and soldier in the regiment was more 
or U'ss sick. 

Bad as tilings were, they would have, been far worse if the Trilics- 
men had followed their usual custom of harassing a retiring foe. 
Luckily, they kept unexpectedly <piiet— an attack on the baggage 
of the 9th Lanc(u*s near Jararud, and the jnurder of two grass-cutters 
in the neighbourhood of Lundi Kotal, being the only outrages com- 
mitted by them — and once wdthin British territoiy military pre- 
cautions could be rt*lax(Ml. As ngaixls discast’!, mathus w^ei’c no better 
on one side of the frontier than on the othci*. Pesluiwar w^as a charnel 
house. All th(* hospitals wen* full of patients. On tlu' parade ground 
there was a large eliol^a camp ; ijuarters wer(^ allotted to sick com- 
batant officers and a large bungalow set apart for sick medical officers, 
of whom tlieroi W'ere, at one time, no fewer than twelve.^ A picket 

1 “ Hie doctors died and were invalided freely. KeLsall sleeps at Dakka ; 
Walla(;e, whom all doserilwjd as a Hne type of soldier-surgeon, lies at Lundi- 
Kotal ; Grey died at Peshawar of cholera ; Wright, who \vas with the Rifle 
Brigade and was a singularly sweet, nice fellow, died at Attock of exposure. 
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was posted on tlio Janirud road to kcop tlic convoys of sick that wof’e 
continually pouring along it, out of cantonments ; yet, on one occa- 
sion, a ineinber of General Ross's Staff was called up in the middle 
of the night to find a cart filled witli corpses at his door. It had 
started from Janirud with a number of sick men, in charge of four 
soldiers, and all, but one man of the escort, had died on the way. 

The mass of business arising out of the influx of a large body of 
cholera-stricken troops into the Peshawar ilistrict, was enormous, 
and Brigadier-General C. 0, Ross in command liad only his District 
Staff, consisting of one officer of the Adjutant-Generars Doxjartmcnt, 
Major W. J. Boyes ; one of tin? (iuartermast(>i*-Generars Department, 
Major H. B. Hanna ; one meditjal officer, Surgt?on-Major J. H. Porter ; 
and one Commissariat officer, Major S. A. T, Judge, to help him in 
coping with it ; for, in an acute fit of economy, tlu'. Government had 
disestablislied tlie Divisional and Brigade KtalTs of cacli Division on 
its arrival at Ali Masjid, and ordeiid the officers composing them to 
rejoin their regiments, or to resume their former appointments, 

Ross and his assistants Jiad their time already fully taken up by 
the supervision of the eatnps to wliich the cholera patients of the 
Peshawar garrison had been removed, when thus suddenly called 
u]>on to discliarge duties which more than doubled their work. Had 
the troops, day by day streaming out of the Khyber, bo(>n free from 
disease, it would still have tax(d their powers to tlu^ uttermost to 


whilst getting his .si<*k iicross the. tlnm uiihridgiMl rivt'r ; ami Dr. Gihhons, worn 
out hy the campaign iind the anxieties of tluis rctiirii march, surv ived one year 
and died in England, a hrokeu man from the day ho loft *1110 Khyber.” (Personal 
RecoUecfMtns of the Afyfmn Campaifjn, by Surgeon -Major .J. If. Evait.) 

Surgeon- Majiu’ rl. II. Porter rciM)rlcd that jiiost- of the modical oilioors on their 
arrival at Hari Siiigh-ko Rnrg, wci^ in a painfully holpK'ss and prostrate con- 
dition, owing to the constant strain and incessant work, night and day, to which 
they had been subjected, con 2 )led with the anxiety and depression cjauscd by so 
much disease, misery, and responsibility. 'Hioro could be no relief from toil, 
for, as one comrade after another fell ill or died, the duties falling on those who 
remained at their posts doubled and trebled. — ^Porter’s Report. 
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atrangc for the march of tlic various regiments to their different 
destinations and to mecjt the denumds of tlie staff officers who crowded 
into Peshawar, clamouring to be sent on at once to their respective 
stations, demands witli which, in tlie absencje of a railway, and with 
only a limited number of mail carts available, it was often impossible 
to comply ; but the strain was rcmdered far greater by the miserable 
condition of the mem thus suddenly throwm on their hands. For- 
tunately, Ross was singularly Avell fitted to face a crisis. Calm, 
courageous, even-tempered, of great ])ractical ability and excellent 
common sense, ho met every difficulty as it arose with energy and 
resolution, and his examjilo instilled confidence and strength into all 
his subordinates.^ Fortunately, too, the Commissioner and Deputy- 
Commissioner of the District, Mr. T). Macnal)b and Mr. H. J5. Beckett, 
were men of the saino stamp. JOver ready to accept responsibility 
and prompt in devising measures to i*cJievc suffering, they seconded 
the efforts of the military authorities with unfailing zeal and tact. 
In every camping-ground they caused well -thatched shelters to l>o 
erected and stocktHl them with ordinary supx)lies and, as far as possible, 
with the comforts of which men worn out with sickness and fatigue 
stood so much in need, "riioy organized sanitary staffs to keep the 
camps clean and look after their water supply, and, last but not 
least, Mr. Macnabb, with the Generars concurrence, kept open the 
bridge over the Indus at Attock to a much later date than was usually 

I As the work pei-formed by the author, who hfwl just roiuriicd from Kanda- 
har, during this epidcmii? was the most arduous and tlie best during his 32 years 
of 8<!rviee, perhaps he will not Ihj (Hmsulenid egotistical if he quotes the districi 
order issue<I by GeiieraMIoss on the 10th July, 1879 : — 

No. 377. “ Major Hanna, A.Q.M. General, having been relieved, of hit 

duties in the District, IhigadierJioneral Ross dwires to thank him for the great 
energy and intRlligenee with which he haS pi^rfonnod them, especially during 
the march through the Peshawar District of the large body of troops returning 
from Afghanistan, stricken witii cholera and in the middle of the hot season ; 
circumstances requiring no little zeal and energy in the Quartermastcr-Generar^ 
Department ; and the Brigadier-peneral is of opinion that Major Hanna has 
shown these qualities in an eminent degree,” 
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considered safe, thus sparing the leading batteries and j’egiments 
the delay, exposure, and dang(;r attfmdant on crossing a broad and 
rapidly rising river in clumsy flat-bottomed boats. 

This march of death extemded over a jxjriod of live weeks, from 
the f 3 nd of May to the beginning of July, and during that time there 
were three hundred and fifty-four deaths from clif)lcra among the 
European troops.^ Their Native comnwics suffered less severely, 
yet, even in their ranks, the mortality was lu^avy, and numbers of 
camp-foll«)Wcrs fell victims to the disease. 

Cholera was already on the decline in the Pc^sliawar District before 
it showed itself in the Kurarn. J5eginning among the camp-followers 
at Thai, it spread up the valley from village to village. Still, among 
the troops, it never assumed the proportions of an epidemic, and only 
one civil officer, Mr. D. B. Sinclair, C.S., Political Officer, died of it. 
There were in all twenty-one deaths among European and a like 
number among Native soldi(u*s ; the ratio per thousand being 7*03 
for tlie former and (V04 for the latter. But if the outbreak of cholera 
in the Kurarn was comparatively slight, enteric and intermittent 
fevers, dysentery, liver complaints, and, among the Native soldiers, 
lung diseases of all kind.s w'ero steadily at work, diminishing the 
numlrers and sapping the tdliciency of the troops occupying India’s 
newly acquired province. 

Crossing tlie d(»sert in the fii-st day of June, ilio cholera swept 
rapidly up General StcAvart’s long line of communications. At 
Kandaliar, the outbreaks were, at first, of a sfroradic nature. About 
the middle of June, the disease showed itself in the citadel w lierc it 
carried off a few camp-followers ; iwixt, two easels occurred in canton- 
ments on the side furthest fium the city ; only on the Ist of July, 
when several European soldiers sicken«;d simultaneously, did it declare 

1 “ The mortality which resulted from cholera alone equalled 74 per 1,000.” 
{Sanitary Measures in India^ 1879-80, p. 52.) 
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ifeclf as an epidc’mic. Th(3 usual nuiu'dial mcasuro of moving the 
troops on to fresh ground was promptly adopted. Some regiments 
pitched tlieir tents in the sliady gardens south of cantonments ; 
others went westward to tlu? banks of the Argandab ; others again 
encamped eastward of the city in an open treeless plain ; and, as 
the time for the evacjuation of the province drew near, many were 
despatched to Pishin.*^ In some casejs* the change was attended 
with good results ; in others, it did little, or nothing, to stay the 
plague ; indeed, tlie troops quartercid in new buildings suffered most,® 
w^hilst those who remainc^d in their old barracks escaped unscathed, 
'.rhc following table wlien compared with tfi(3 figures given for the 
Peshawar Valley Field Force, show's tliat wdiercas in the latter the 
epidemic was worst among the European troops, in the Kandahar 
Field Force the contrary was the case. 


Eurojmtna, 




AUiirkctL 

7 

Died. 

7 

Soldiers 



• 

lilt 

83 

N(Uivcs. 

Officers 

. 


. 

2 

2 

Soldieis 

. 

. 


288 

m 


• 



401 

253 


Four huiidretl and lifty-eight camp-followers were also attacked, 
out of which number two hundred and iifty-nino died, but in this 
cast; it is impossibh; tt) institute a eojuparistm, as, neither in the Kliyber 
nor in the Kuram, w*ri any record kept of the losses that occurred 
among the nu*n by w hose toil armi(\s live and move and fight ; but 
in both they wVre undoubtedly very heavy. 

t “ Cholera is still so bad (5th of August) that moru than three-quarters of 
the troops are in camp, and [ am sending them to Fisliin as fast os 1 can.'’ 
(Lijt of Hir DonaM Steivartt iu 281.) * 

2 “ A very strange circumstance.” (Ibid. p. 280.) 
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Taking all the three lines of advance into account, the death 
rate among European soldiers in the first pliase of the second Afghan 
war, was much the same as in the Mutiny ; but, whereas the deatli 
rate in 1858, wlien a largo l)o<ly of Britisli troops was under canvas 
in the plains of India during the whole of the hot weather, was 111*07 
—-on the Khybcr lino, in 1878-79, it was 138*15 ; and in the Peshawar 
Cantonments, 141*84 per 1*000 as against 5*33 in Fort William, 
Calcutta, and 5*34 in Bareilly.’ ® 

Obrekvation 

When medical experts are consulted on a <picstion of health, tlioy 
should bo h^ft fnjo to give an oj>iniori iininlhieneed by any but sanitary 
considerations. It is for the (lovermneiit, to wh(»in ihat o|)inion is 
submitted, to wcigli its conclusions against tlu'. political and linancial 
considerations — supposing the two to clash which may need to ho 
taken into account heforc a dc‘cision can he rt'aciuMl and action taken. 
Had Surgeon-(h‘nnral limes and his colleagia^s Ix^m simply asked to 
say wliicli course was fraught with gn-aier risk to tli<‘ healtli of tlie 
Peshawar Field Force -the bringing it hack to India at the hottest 
season of the year in the teeth of a great (^pidcunic, or the lea.ving it 
in its present ])ositions till the weather sliould grow- cool and th(‘ 
disease die ont — they would probably have advised the adoption of 
the latter coiirse : firstly, because, though chohiia was creeping up 
the Khyber, it would clearly bo easier to tak(' measures in control 
it among stationary troops than among troops cm the marcl) ; s(‘condly, 
because (Jandamak, where far away tlie larg<>st liody of men was 
stationed, presente<l fairly favourable sanitary conditions ; thirdly, 

1 Moral and Material Progress in India, 1879-80, p. 107. 
a “ llio results generally repeat the exj[)erieuco of the. Mutiny years, and 
hIiow that European troops cannot be exposed in the lield during the hot weallier 
in India without groat sickness and mortality.” (Sunitanj Mcasnras in India in 
1879-80, p. 49.) 
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b^ause the evacuation contemplated was so far from being total that 
both European and Native troops were still to garrison Lundi Kotal, 
Ali Masjid, and Jainrud, the most unhealthy posts along the entire 
line. Such advice*, might not have changed the decision at which Lord 
Lytton ultimately arrived, but, by deepening the sense of respon- 
sibility under which that decision was taken, it ought to have s<av<?d 
him from tlie mistake of disestablishing* the Divisional and Brigade 
fc?taflFs of the Peshawar Valley Field Force just ^^'hell their services 
weie most netKled by tlie trooi^s whom, in tlio interests of economy, 
he felt it his duty to expose to exceptional risk of sidfering, disease, 
and deatli. 



CHAPTER 11 


Arrival of the British Mission in Kabul 

On tlic 6th of July, Oavagnari, accompanied by liis Secretary, Mr. 
W. Jenkyiis, C!.S., left Simla to take up his appointment as Rritish 
Envoy at tin? Court of the Amir. He carried with him no written 
instructions : in the uncertainty as to tire state of things awaiting 
him at Kabul, tirey could not have bc?(‘n madts precise, and general 
instiuetions wtnc^ i‘cnder<‘d uiinc'cessaiy by tiu' identity of view and 
aim i‘xisting b(‘tween him and the X'iceroy. Both men n?garded the 
lV«‘aty of Gandamak as a ])c*ginning, not an vnd, as “ the inauguration 
of a sound and rational policy ” rathm- than “ its crowning result ; 
Jind Lord Lytton could fc(»l certain that (^avagnari would use it as 
an instrunu^nt for bringing Afglianistan mon^ and rnort^ uiid»?r British 
iuHueiic<\ Yet, known only to one of the two, there, was a point on 
which they dillered. Lord Lytton looked with tic|ual confidencci to 
t he iKiar and to the distant future ; (’avagnari, better infcrrmed as 
to the confusion into which Afghanistan had been plunged by the 
war, was not blind to tlu^ possibility that the next step towards the 
complete triumpli of the forward Policy might bo pr(*cipitated by 
a catastrophe. Hts breathed no hint of this siispic.ion in the ears 
of his oJlicial superiors ; it had no inflmmee vn the spirit of proud 
resolution in which he accepted the high position to which liis energy 
ciud zeal had raised him ; but some among his fri(;nds who saw him 
depart, knew that he believed luinself to be going to liis death.' 

I “ When Ht«aited for Kabul, with liis now lionoui-s fresh upon him, ho 
told his friends that the chances were four to one that he would never return 
from his mission.” (Pioneer, July 3rd, 1899.) 

15 
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It ia probable that the smallness of his escort — ^it consisted only 
of twenty-five sabres and fifty rifles of the Guide Corps, all picked 
men, commanded by Lieutenant W. P. Hamilton, V.C., with Surgeon 
A. H. Kelly in medical charge— was due to these forebodings. He 
may well have felt tluit, as nothing short of an army could protect him 
against the dangers latent in a discontented soldiery and an angry 
people, the few'cr persons to share those dangers with him, the better. 

It had been decided that the Envoy should travel by the Shutar- 
gardan route, and notliing that he saw' and heard on his way to the 
Afghan frontier was of a nature to render tlu^ outlook more hopeful. 
Tlie Kurain showed no signs i)f a return to peaces and order. Except 
for the Avithdrawal of the Punjab Princess’ Contingent, th(?re had 
br'cn no reduction in thi^ strength of its garrison, and th(‘ tioops con- 
stituting it wi'r(> still to all inU?iits and purposes a Eiekl Foree, waging 
a fatiguing and harassing war with tribes quit(^ iiidilTcrent to treaties 
of peace and ecissions of tcMTitory made* by oru^ Govei nment to another. 
All along the line of coiiiinunieations, sokiiers and eamp-follow'ers 
were still frc((U('ntly murtk^red, baggage animals stoliMi, caiiuJs carried 
olf by (kiserters ; and, on the SImtargardan, caiuvaas conv<\ying fruit 
from Afghanistan to India w(‘rt* stojipcHl and plundered by th(i ( diilzais. 
The marauding bands w<^re not afraid to tly at higher game — on 
one occasion, at t\u\ vety highest, for, on the 15th of June, General 
Roberts hiinscdf, when ac(*om])anying a survcjy party in tlic Alimed 
Khel territory, was s(>t upon by a large body of Mangals, and only 
saved from capture or d(?atli by the gallantry of Major McQueen 
and a dozen men of t|}c 5th Punjab Infantiy. (.)n the :20th, Surgeon 
W. B. Smyth was stabbed to death at C^hapri, and, a week later, a 
Native ofiicci* of the 2Jst Punjab Ipfantry and his orderly w'ero 
attacked at Balish Khel and killed before the escort, who were 

I I 

close btshind, could come to their rescue. 

In view' of the disturlieii stat<3 of the whole region, stringent 
measures were adopted to ensure C^avagnari's safety. Before his 
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xirrival at the Kuram Forts, Brigadit>r-Genoral Dunham Massy who 
now commanded the 1st Brigade, (^obbe having been appointed to tlie 
Agra Command, occupied the Hazara Darakht Defile with four guns, 
and No. 2 Mountain Battery, a squadron of the 12th Bengal Cavalry, 
three companic^s of tlie 72nd Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas ; and 
it was under the protection of this force that the Envoy party, 
accomi,)anied by Geneial Roberts and a large number of his officers, 
em^aniped on the ISth of July, at Kassim Khel, about three miles 
short of the clilT known as Karatiga, or tlie whites rock, which marked 
the spot when^ British tt^riitory ended and Afghan territory began. 
At that boundary the party were met the next moniing by Sirdar 
Kliushdil Khan, the Amir’s represeutative, and Padshah Khan, the 
Head of the Ghilzais.^ T}ienci*forward tlu? I'esponsibility for the 
safety of the Kiivoy r(.*sted witli these two men, so Dunham Massy 
and his trx>f)ps went back to Kassim Khel, leaving Cavagnari, Roberts, 
and some fifty British officc^rs to th(^ protection of a squadron of 
Afghan Cavalry. In an ujiland valley, lying betw'cen the Sarkai 
Kotal and the Shutargardan, a tent had biHLiu pitched, and here the 
two Khans entertained their British visitors. Tlie meal concluded, 
hosts and guests r(vmountwl and all r(Mie fr)rward togtither to the 
summit of thi^ Shutargardan, where the Knvoy and his escort took 
leave of the fruiiuls who had so far borne them company. No sign 
of anxiety or d(\s]K)ndeiicy marred that parting, yet after the fare- 
wells had been said, by a sudden impulse, Roberts and Cavagnari 

. ^ “ Klmshdil Khiui’s fare w.'is not a j)l<iasing »)no ; hca\y dark eyebrows 
sliadod his eyt^s and a heavy moustache Jn*s mouth, bJft the expression of his 
eyes when s(»<*n, was sinister, and the Avhole face w'as cruel ; and though to 
some liis very studied abstraction seemed to denobi good manners, othens 
his silence, with downcast eyes, did not betoken a willing performance of the 
duty ho was engaged iij.” » 

“ Padshah Khan was an elderly man with a thin face, hooked nose and grey 
heard, the eye hungry-looking and restless, like all the half-starverl inounUineer 
robbers of his elan.” 

(WUk the Kuram FieM Forre^ by Major Colquhoiin, p. IW3.) 

2 
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burned back to grasp once more each other’s hand, and in that last 
warm pressure, Cavagnari may have recognized the echo of his own 
forebodings.^ 

l?he mission campt'd that night at tin? western foot of the Sfiutar- 
gardan and five days later c^ntennl Kabul, whe^rei it took possession of 
the quartei's provided for it within the Bala Hissar. Roberts mean- 
time had returned to the Kurain Forth?, handed ovea* the command 
of lus troops to Dunham Massy, and start(Kl for Simla to ent(T on 
his duties as member of a Committee. api)ointed to iiKjiiire into the 
deftjcts in the organization of tlie Indian Army which the war had 
brought to light. 

On the 12th of July, the Viceroy issued a Oeneral Ordtvr, in wdiieh, 
aftta* congratulating “ tlu' Commaiid(*r-in'Chi(‘f on tlie. skilful conduct 
and satisfactoiy conclusion of the war, ilu^ political objects of which had 
been obtained by its military results,” lu^ thanked the OerMvral Officers, 
commanding the dilferent Field Forc(‘S, for the success with whujli 
they had carried out the task allotted to them, recognized the ability 
shown by tlu^ (leneial Staff of the Army, and bestowed high praise 
on tlie steady couiagfj and disciplini^ which tlirciughout tin? vicissitud(\s 
of the campaign had mark(d the conduct of th(^ offic(;rs, non-com- 
missioned oflicers, and men of tlui British and Native Forces engaged. 
The publication of this Order wns cpiickly followed by a vote of thanks 
from both Housf‘s of Parliament, and on the 20th (jf July, the London 
Gazette contained a long list of honours and promotions. Th(? five 
column commanders, Generals Stewart, Browmc, Maude, Biddulph, and 

I “ I crould not fool h»appy as to l lio .prospiM^ts of tho Mission and my li(?art 
sank Jis I wished Cavagnari goodbye. When w’c had proetMded a few yards in 
our dilferent dmjctions we hotli turncMl rouAd, retraced, onr steps, shook hands 
onee more and parted for ever.” {Forty-one Years in India, Vol. II. p. 179.) 

Roberts mentions that, in as'conding to the Sarkai Ko’tal, Cavagnari pointed 
out to him a solitary magpie, and begged him “ not to mention the fact of his 
having seen it to his wdfe, as she would be sure to consider it an unlucky omen.” 
(Ibid. p. 178.) 
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Eoberts, were made Knight-Commanders of the Military Division 01 
the Bath ; Cavagnari, Kniglit-CyOmmander of the same Order in tlie 
Civil Division ; and Colonel Pomeroy Colley, who had left India for 
jSoutli Africa a few days after tlic conclusion of peace, Knight-Coiu- 
maiider of the Star of India. The Companionsliip of the Bath was 
bestow(?d on .several junior olHcers ; others obtained Brevet rank, l)ut, 
in this distribution of rewards, the Forces on the Kandahar side 
were so strangely overlooked as to draw from their commander a 
sharply worded prot(‘st. “ Before taking any oHieial action in the 
mattcT,*' so wrote Sir Donald Stewart to the Adjutant-General, 
({(‘iK^ral Lum.sd(n, “I want you to tell mt', i/ you cun, tlio principle 
on whicli the Brevets have been granted as well as the Decorations. 
It would s(*.em tliat tlic'se rewards liave been confined to tin? few 
oHicers of tlii.s I^)i-ce who liave bcnn under Hn‘. If tliat so, then 
I and several others liave been mo.st impropiTly rewarded for our 
.supposed services. I don’t grudges rewards to men who liave done 
good work according to tlieir opportunities, but 1 think, if rewards 
ar() given to selected im.^n, my opinions should liavi^ bi^rn asked for, 
('V(vn if they had not Ixien allowed any weight. . . . ( ■omparisons are 
odious, but you know’ oflict'rs w'ill draw tiuun, and tlunigh we have liad 
little; excitenuait in tiu; lighting line, tiu; work doiu; by tlu; troops 
hen; will not compare unfavourably wdtii that done in the; North, 
wliere the light Jias not been jilaced under a buslud/' * 

With the.se expressions of Parliamentary gratitude and Royal 
favour, the unUiward episode in the relations of India and Afghani.stan 
was supposed to bo finally clo.s(;d. Lord J^^awTijnce miglit greet the 
news of the departure of Cavagnari and his companions to Kabul 
with the cry, “ Th(;y will all he murdend, every one of them,” and 

1 Life, uf Sir DoruUd Steimrt, pp. 299, .300. ^ 

In a letter to his wife he refers to the same subject. “ 1 have to-day 
(31st July) got a copy of the Gazette containing the Kabul honours, and I am 
not at all pleascfl with the distribution . . . and feel tliat 1 have almost got my 
on false pretences.'* (Ibid. pp. 280, 281.) 
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persist to his last hour — ^lie died on the 25th of July, after a few days* 
illness — in believing that notJiing but evil could come to India from 
the contest which her Governinent had provoked,^ but the British 
Ministry continued to sliaic? Lord Lytton*s confidencjt' in the stability 
of the situation which that contest liad created. “ The war is over,** 
cried Lord Salisbury, speaking in the City on tin? 0th of July, in a 
gen(?ral atmosplien^ of contentment and self-satisfaction ; “ the war 
is over ; peace is sigm*d : Afghanistan is left ; Afghanistan is not 
annexed, and thc^ frontier of India is secured.'* ^ A week later Lord 
Cranbr(X)k assured an audience at the* \Vc‘st K(*nt ConstTvative Asso- 
ciation, that under the infliu;nce of kindness and civili/.ation, both 
the pi>opl(i of Afghanistan and the rndo]ien(l(iiit Tribes would become 
our fast friends. 1'he tone of the I*rc^ss as a whole was e<iually hopeful. 
The Times laud(xl the terms of thel'i-eaty of (hindamak as honourable 
to both parties, and prtwlieled that Fndia u\as about to enter upon a 
new era, in which tin; rukiis vv(Te to lx* fr(‘(* from the fear of Russian 
invasion and her borders were no longei* to be vexed by marauding 
raids, whilst commerce, ev(^r expaixliiig, was to provrj a sure bond of 
good f<M*ling and lasting fricuidship betw'ecui the late fo(*s. 

'rhe eonfidemer'! born of a froniit^r linc^ “ drawm at the points of our 
own choice ** was not so firmly r<M)ted, however, as to lx* (|uite unshaken 
by thfi news that (huieral Lasareff, thci hero of Kars, was organi/ing 
a force on the; sou th-( eastern shores of the (Caspian Sea, with a view 
to the punishment of the Tekke Turkomans, a plunchu'ing, slave- 
raiding tribe, the terror alike; of Persia and ih)k]iara.^ The small 
minority <;f .Knglishr^jen who wf)uld fain have drawn the North-West 

1 lioswortk Smith's JAfe of Lurd Laurencr., V'^ol. II. ]>]). fit!), 0)52, (554. 

2 The Times, July lUh, 1S79. 

“ Respecting Russia’s rigl^t to eon([uer (^cmtral Asia and England’s wisdom 
in opposing her, miicli argiimcint nuiy lie cxjiendcd and many opinions expressed ; 
hut tiicre is one fact which stands out beyond all contioveisy — the Conquest 
of Central Asia has been a blessing, not only for ('■entral Asia itself, but for all 
the nations abutting upon it.” — Charles Marvin. 
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frontier line at Kandahar and Kabul, wore ready at once with tin; cry 
of “ India in danger,” and even tho Times thought it necessary to 
declare that whatever Russia did, nr threatened to do in Central 
Asia, would lx- looked uj)on with jealous eyca in India, though three 
weeks earlier it had boasted that tlif^ncijfortli India need fear no enemy 
eitlmr near or far. Tin-. exi»edition, badly eonduettHl and di.sgraeed 
by most impolitic inhumanity, ended disastrously for the Ruasians ; 
but as it was safe to pr<.j.he.sy that tluiy would n tum, again and 
again, to the charg.- till they luul turned defeat into victory, the 
alarmists riitained their right to warn an easy-going public of trouble 
in store for them,' If these i»i-oi»hets, instead of directing their 
far-seeing gaze to the further side of the, Hindu Kush, had fi.\-,d their 
eyes on Afghani.stan, they would have found ample oei^asion to utti;r 
warnings which a few months would have fulfilled. In that dis- 
tracted country the Mullahs ueie everynlu-ro preaching a holy war 
against the British troops still occupying a large portion of its territory, 
rhere, was a revolt in Turkestan, and the province of Badaloshan, 
bordering on Kabul, was in open rebellion. At Herat, where the 
Covernor, Ayuh Khan, was the Amir's brother, the Kabul and Kan- 
dahar regiments, some of which wm-e. under ordei-s for the capital, 
were so dcejily tainteil with disalft'ction that the ollicers had lost all 

i TIk. .Kx,)e.lili..n failed, piimarily. tl.n.ugh d.-l.-ws in slarting eaused by 
the (bflieulty of getting su,,,,lie,s and transiHut; and, secondarily, fl.niugh the 
death of I^sareflF, which thi-ew the command into the hands of I^m.akin an 
jneompotent genc-al luid cruel man, who in his cagernoss to cxtinaitc tho Tekko 
Jurkoinans refused to treat with tl.eir chiefs, sliut every avenue of escape, 
turmnl back tho women and children flying from the ilrc of his artiUory, 4d 
then, with a W of only 1,4.X. men, at a iKiint mik-s fmm his base, Jaulted 
a strongly fortihcd, unbrwwhcd enclosure, in the teeth of 15, (KW fh»perato men 
and thoir equally desperate wives and daughters. n,c attack was beaten off 
and the Ruslans might have been annihilated, the following night, had tho 
lurkomaps known how to take advantage of their victory. As it was the 
retreat, begun the next day, ended in utter demoralisiation, and only a small 
proportion of the force, which had left tho shores of the Caspian in Aiiirast 
regained them in October, — H. .B, H. “ ’ 
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powur ovor the nic‘n ; throughout th(? province, trader am) industries 
had ceased to be carried on ; in the city, aJl shops, except those of 
butchers, bakers, and grocers, were closed ; and every where the people, 
haiTKid by a lawless soldi«‘ry and plundered by thi'. authoritu^s, wlio, 
trembling for their tenure of oflice, were mercilessly collecting a year’s 

revenue in advane(\, wi.vre trying to ivseape utt(‘r ruin by burying their 

« 

money and valuables. In Kabul, the Amir, compelled to despatch 
existing ngiments to put an e nd to thi‘ disordi rs in Turkestan and 
Badaksiiaii, found great dilliculty in raising fr(^sh troops to take their 
place, and tluisc Ik/ did succeed in enlisting, badly disci]>lincd and 
ill-paid, were a danger to the city and himsc'lf, and, above all, to tlu^ 
British guests for whose safety he was bound to x)rovide. 

In Kandahar aloiu*, where Sir llonald Stewart had firmly refused 
to surrender his authority to the Afghan (lovernur, Sirdar Slua* Ali 
Khan, order prevailed, and the? jvrrangeim’nts for the return of the 
troops to India could bi^ ijuieily carrud on. In the middle of August, 
prepaiations for tlie evacuation of tlio city utu'c begun, and on the 
4th of S(^p< ember, tb(‘ Second Infantry Brigade left tluMi* cantonnumt 
and nmrehed for Qiudta. On the bth, tlu^ First Biigade accom- 
panied by the! (leneial and Ids Staff, moved out into camp ready to 
follow in the wake of the leading column ; Init at mid-day came a 
tekgram from the Viceroy, on receipt of whicjh Sir Donald Stewart 
promptly re-occupied the citadel and baiTaeks,^ and recalled the 
troops that were already on their way home. The telegram ran 
thus : — “ All troops at present under orders to return to India, 
stand fast until further orders. Please tekgraph present distribution 
of troops and what arc at Kandahar ; and also transport available at 
Kandaliai* and between this and QucKa, and what reserve of supplies 
you have.” ^ c 

1 During the short period tlio i)arrack.s had remained empty, tJicy had to a 
great extent been gutted of their windows and doors by the Afgluuis. (Kandahar 
in 1879, by Major Lo Messurier, p, 253.) 

® Aftjfuinislan (188p), No. 1, p. 46. 



CHAPTER 111 

Cavagniiri in Kabul 

Tufs entry of the Biifcisli Mission into Kfil>ul was marked by no un- 
toward inc*i(l(‘nt. SaJut<‘d by Afj;lian Artilk'ry, escorted by Afghan 
CavaJry, mounted on el(‘phants sent out to meet them, the Envoy 
and his European eom])anion.s passed slowly througli orderly and 
respeetfid crowds to th(i dwelling pn^pared for them in the Bala 
Hissar, wlien^ tlie Piinu^ Minister, Sirdar lialribulla Khan, and the 
(Vmimander-in-t ■hief, Daiid Shah, w(‘re waiting to welcome them. 
In the evening, when Cavagnari paid a visit of ceremony to tlie Amir, 
lie was n‘ct?ived with tlie utmost friendliness, and the next day Yakub 
Khan showed his i-eadiness to fulfil his treaty obligations by laying 
b(*fore him some lettei-s which luul passe*!! between himself and ( Jeneral 
Kaufmann, and gav<' signal proof of tlu*. confidf'Ticc ho placed in his 
British guests by acci^ding to the Envoy^’s reipiest that the members 
of the Mission should be free to receive visits from Afghan oflicials 
and Sirdars, llie correspondenco, which was merely one of con- 
gratulation on Kaufmann’s side, and of polite acknowledgement on 
the Amir's, was forwarded to Lord Lytton, whe,» taking into account 
the disturbed state of Turkestan and the Amir's natural anxiety to 
conciliate a man who had Abdur Rahman in his keeping, was wise 
enough to abstain from making it a subject of complaint.^ 

If Cavagnari built any hopes for the success of his Mission on 

1 AfghanisUin (1880), No. 1, pp. 7, 9. 
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Ihe peac<4ul nature of his reception in Kabul, tliose hopes were of 
short diiration. A vcuy few clays disclosed to him the dangers by 
which he was surrounded. Into a city devastated by cholera/ the 
Herati Regiinenis were pouring, fresh from ihe plunder of the Hazara 
villages, deficient in disei])line, clamorous for pay. A Foreign Minister 
might assure the Envoy that th(> disturbances were' the work of “ a 
few' wild spirits,"" that in a day or two tSie troo|)s would receive their 
arrears and be semt away on furlough - ; but ho must have known that 
the uum had already refused to go to tlu.*ir home's till the last penny 
of their back pay had been counted out to them, and that there was 
not money enough in tlu^ tiTasury to give them w hat tliey claimed. 

It had been arranged that Cavagnari should (?onimunicatc with 
the Indian (loyernmc'nt in tw'o ways - in detail, l»y iiH'ans of wechly 
diaries, and more briefly, as need might aris(‘, by lette r or written 
message to be carried hy special ninners to tlu^ British outpost at Ali 
Khel, and thence telegraphed on to Himla by tlie Political OftiiuT. 

The. Diary ending August 9th gave a full airccumt of the condition 
of the town after thi? arrival of tlu? Herati n^girnents, and of the 
Envoy’s interview with tlu* Foreign Minister; but alieady on the 8th, 
the Viceroy liad received the following teh'gram from Cavagnari : — 

“ Kabul, August bth. Alarming reports personally reached 
me to-day from seventl sources of the mutinous behaviour of the 
Herati regiments lately arjived here, some of the men having been 
seen going about the city with drawm swords, and using inflammatory 


* Munshi Biikhtiar l%}ian, the pro tern, representative of the British Govern- 
memt at Kabul, died of cholera ihe day before Cavagnari arrived. In Lord 
L^orCs Indian Adminidratum, pp. 339 and 340, it is stated that “ eonsiderablo 
evidence was bmught forward later to prove that ho (Buklitiar Khan) wiis i)oiHoned 
by the Amir.” There is no published official evidence in support of this grave 
charge ; certainly Cavagnari ntJver dropped a hint of fo*iil play. Perhaps the 
author did not know how eiisily evidence is manufactured in Afghanistan, especi- 
ally evidence likely to damage a fallen man and to please, his enemies. — H. B. H. 
a Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 28. 
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language against the Amir and liis Knglisli visitei'iS, and I was strongly 
advised not to go out for a day or two.'*’ '■ 

It is strange tliat a message of such grave irnjMU’t should have 
aroused so little anxiety in Lord Lyttt»ii’s mind that lu*. could delay 
forwarding it to the Secretary of State till the IStli, and then send it 
on without a word of comment ; Imt it is stranger still that (Javagnari 
himself should have, faiknl i’o recognizer its full signilit^ance. Had 
he done so, he would hardly have- decliiKHl to make imm(^diat(? use 
of the Viceroy’s olTer, Ud(‘gra]»luKl to him on tlie 24tli of August, to 
give Yakub Khan })(K.*uniary aid, if such aid were lurcessary to (rxtri- 
Crate him from his difficulties, cm the ground that lur hoped, lat(‘r, 
to turn sucli aid to account as a lover for ol>taiuirig ri^forms in the 
Afghan Administration. Only a man whose eyes wivre holdi^n so 
fcliat lu* could not see clearly, would have been writing about 
administrcativc reforms when the problem of the hour was how to 
u])hold the Amir sautliority against the chaotic forces that were threat- 
(‘iiing to sweep it away, for it is irnjjossible to believe that Cavagnari 
courted destruction in or<le-r to furnish i^oid Lytton with an excuse- 
for tlu‘ renewal of tlu? war, and tlie annexation of Afghanistan. It 
is true lie spoke words on which such a construction might be put, 
as when he said to a fri(‘nd : “ If my death places the red line on 
tlie Hindu Kush, I don’t mind,” or wluui he’ answered the earnest 
warnings of Ressaldar- Major Naksliband Khan, a former Native 
Officer in a Bengal Cavaliy regiment, with the wor ds ; “ They can 
only kill the three or four of us here, and our death will be avenged.’" 
It was one thing for him to find consolation for a, possible catastrophe 
in the lielief that it would bring about th<‘. complete triumph of the 
forward policy, and (juite anotjior, dtJiberately to sacrifice his own 

life, the lives of his three European companions, of the seventy-five 

» • 

men of his escort, and of the numerous servants who had followed 


1 Afghanistan (18^), No. 1, p. 18. 
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the Mission to Kabul, to so doubtful a prosj)ect of ultimate advantage 
to India ; and tlic answer to Naksliband Khan may fairly be taken 
as representing his conviction that in an attitude bold, even to de- 
fiance, lay the Mission's best chance of safety, for his woids were sure 
to be re])eated, and might give pause to the wild spirits '' who 
were going about the. city abusing him by name, and threatening 
to kill him. And, from first to last, just such an attitude did he 
maintain ; yielding nothing to the warnings that daily readied him ; 
insisting on th(5 withdrawal of the guard plaecxl at thci gate of the 
.Residency in part, at least, for its ])rotc*etion ; riding out, day after 
day, attended by a troop of Afghan (^avalry and a few rrum of liis 
own mounted escort ; and in his frequent interviews with the Amir 
and his MinistcMs, resohitily speaking out his mind on (wery point 
that presented itself for dis(!iission. 

If further proof be needed tliat it uas bhndn(^ss to the pressing 
nalure of the crisis in which he was involved, not desirci to pr(;cipitate 
its catastrophe, wliich prompted Cavagiiari to postpone availing 
himself of the Vieeroy’s Jih(*rality, it is to bi^ found in his projected 
tour round India with thc^. Amir, befor(^ accompanying his royal 
charge to Agra to attend tlu^ Durbar vvliich l^ord Lytton had airang(?d 
to liold there in bVI>r*uary 1880,' for at the veiy time when he was 

I 

busying hims(h* with the details of this journey, ho was writing down 
in his Diary such reports of disatTection and mutiny in every pro- 
vince of the kingdom as should have convinced him that, for years 
to (Jome, Yakub Khan’s hands would bo too full, liis position too 
insecure, to allow of kis leaving his country for a single day.® 

A Sec letters of Dr. Kt'lly. Life of Hir Louis Camgnari, by Kally Prosono 
Dcy, pp. 158-1 01. * 

3 In the Diaiy ending Aug.^ 16 be i*oiiorted (see AfgJuimstan (1880), pp. 28, 
29, 30) that the ammunition of the Hcrati regiments at Kabul had been taken 
from them ; again, that a largo number of troo^w sent to Ghazni had deserted 
on the march, and tiiat General Ghulam llyder Khan had been defeated by 
the rebels in Ttukestan ; in his last Diary, that the troops in Turkestan were 
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Tt is, of course, impossible to affirm tluit any pcicuniary aid given 
to tht* Amir would have done more than postpone, the catastrophe 
which was now close at hand ; but in such aid, fironiptly given, lay 
the one chance of saving the Mission from immediate annihilation at 
the hands of the trooi).s, for the mutinous spirit which pervad<id 
the whole Afghan Army was so largely due to the men’s j)ov(‘rty tliat 
it might have been dispelled by the satisfaction of their just demands. 
No doubt th(TO vverc^ risks attendant on investing tlu* Ihitisli Envoy 
with th(> character of paymaster tt) his host’s creditors, but tlicse 
could have bt'i'ii h^ss(?ncd by giving the money, not as a concession 
to the demands of the soldw'ry, but in fulfilment of the treaty obligation 
to pay Yakub Khan a yearly subsidy of six lakhs of rupees. No 
expedient, howt'vt'i*, could do more than lessen tlu‘. dangers threateuiiug 
the Mission, for its mere presentic in Kaljul evok(?d hopes it could not 
fulfil, whilst dc'lracting from the authority of tlie prince on whom 
it had to depend for |)roteetion. Only a few days after his ai'rival 
in Kabul, Cavagnari had rc^ported to Lord Lytton that the populaet? 
expected him not only to obtain for tluj soldier his arreai’s of pay, 
but also to secure the removal of oppressive taxation and the abolition 
of compulsory military servici*. As might hav(5 been foreseen, the 
Ihiiisb Envoy represented to all classes of Afghans not so much the 
power, as the wealth of the Ikitish Emi)irc ; and, w ith that im^xhaust- 
ible fund to draw' upon, it was iKJieved that he could buy from the 
Amir Avhatever redress of public grievances, AvliateviJi* j)rivate boon he 
might bo induced to demand. Thus, with or against his will, Cavagnari 

supposed not to bo sufticiontly in hand to bo used to ixjstore orrler in Badakshan, 
that six regiments of infantry, om?i of oavalry, and two batteries of artillery 
under ordcra for the first-named province? had only been brought to march by 
the payment of two months’ arrears, and that hiaiiy desertions w^ero expected 
cri route. He also gave details of mutinies in Turkestan and at Chazni, and 
reported that the Amir had sent the Prime Minister to say that, owing to tho 
unruly conduct of tho trooi)s, it Avould not be prudent for Major fcit. Joiin (Political 
Olhccr at Kandahar) to travel to Persia through Herat. — H. B, H. 
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was bound to become a centre round which public and private dis- 
content would seek to gather, with the result tliat ho must oitJior 
break the promise of non-interferonco given to the Amir, making him 
his enemy, or, hy kec^ping it, expose himst'lf to tJio resentment of all 
disappointed suiUirs for tlu^ exorcise of his iutiuence in their favour. 
So far this incviia])h* source of difliieulty and daugi?r Jiatl only revealed 
it.sc.‘lf in that general feeJing of exfMvtaney of wliieh he had taken 
early note. Litth^ use liad been made of the Amir’s consent to frcjodom 
of intercourse betwc'cn his subjl^cts and tlu^ meFnh«M*s of the Mission ; 
in part b(?cause such intercourse, though permitted, was not en- 
courag(id by Yakub Khan and Ids Ministers, in j)art becauscj the 
Envoy was diary of r(‘(M;i\ iug tin*, persons most likely to visit him, 
namely the Sirdars who had assiste^l the Britisli during the war, and 
wJio now^ desind that tlu^ amut^sly guaranteed to them in tluj 'J’rtmty 
of (hindamak should lie interpreted so as to cover a elaim to the 
restitution of their former appt»intments and allow’ances — pretensions 
to w hich he could not lend his support. “ 'riiero can be no question,” 
so lie wrote on the IlOth of August, ” as to his (the Amir’s) fierfoet 
right to grant these m(»n w hatever allowances he thirdis proper, or to 
give or withhold lucrative appointments they are desirous of obtain- 
ing. All thati we can properly eoritemd for is that their jicrsons and 
private |)roperty shall not bo subject to molestation on account of 
their conm^iition with us.” ^ 

''i’he letter from which the above passage is (j^uoted, and to which 
attachoij the melancholy interest of being the last written by Cavagnari 
to Lord Lytton, is cm gieat value as showing what were the w riter’s 
views on iioints whidi Avero subsequently to bc^come matters for 
investigation. It proves that, in the Envoy’s opinion, nothing calling 
for complaint could be laid fo the charge of the Afghan Government ; 
that the religious element in Kabul had abstained from exciting bad 


I Lord Lytton' a Indian Administration, p. 346 . 
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fcijling against the Mission ; that the conduct of the populace had all 
along been orderly ; and that, though storii‘S hinting at treachery on 
the part of Yakub Khan were being pour(?d into his ears, they had 
not shaken his confidenc(^ in the Amir’s good faith. The letter further 
shows that (^avagnaii had fallen into the chaj*acteristic error of con- 
founding discontent at Native bad administration with eagerness 
to vvelconui Foreign rule, and of attributing the wc^akness of Yakub 
Khan^s autliority to Sliere Ali’s tyranny, instead of to tluj self-evident 
fact that the son had bad no opportunity of ri*storing the order, which 
the father had ('.stablisiu'd and the Ih’itish invasion brok(*n down. 

liow weak the Amir’s authority, vwn in his capital, was peihaps 
betha* known to the men of the i^scort tlian to the members of the; 
Mission. No Sikli or Ifindu dared show liis fae.<* in the city ; only in 
partitas of t(‘ri or twelve could they venture down to tin? river to bathe 
or wash tli(‘ir clotlu^s ; ev<‘n tln^ Mahomedans ahvays went into the 
striM*.ts armed, and four or live together ; and the scowling looks and 
taunting words which met them at every turn, and whicli they wi*ro 
ashamed to report to the Saliibs, wer<‘ talked ov(‘r by the men in their 
<|uarters at tht^ Residency with many ]3rophecies of cf)ming doom.’ 

* Slateincnt of Itassari (hil, Sepoy. Ajtjhanifitnn (ISSO), No. 1, p. 127. 

hi llie statement of Allal-iid-Din it is mentioned llial: a few days hofor<; tjjo 
eutlij’oak there was a i|iiarr(^l in tlie streid. hetwei'A somi* Kabulis and some 
Sepoys about a woman, and that on the .‘Jrd of Stijitembei* three Kabuli women 
were hrougiit out of the Hammarn of the Uesid«m(y. .-ind killed by the mutineers, 
(lliid. p. S7.) 



OHAPTKR. IV 

The LUvSt Hours of the Kabul Mission 

Tt is impossible to give an aeeurate account of the last hours of the 
British Mission to Kabul ; m> Knglishinau surviv(‘d to t(‘lJ the tale 
from tlui point of view of those inside tin; ltt*sidency ; the thre*^ or 
four men of the (biidos who, by one or other stning*' chance, vv('re 
preservc'd from slmring tlu^ir comradi*.s’ fate, could only speak with 
certainty on matters which had corner within tluar notice, and, ev(*n 
as rc'gards theses wen* liabh*. to error, by reason of th(*. haste, and pres- 
sure of events, whicli left them no time for canrful observation of 
details of timx^ and plac(j ; w hilst the stories told by Afghan witnesses, 
espe*cially by thc^ emanies of the Amir on the one hand, and by thc^ 
Amir himself on tlie other, lequin? to b(? received with great resei ve. 
Thenj is not a singhi point, from the mimh<‘r and composition of tlio 
regim<*nts that Ix^gan Ihti attack on the Kesideney, to the manner 
and moment of tin*, di>ath of its last d(*f<mh*rs, on wliicli all are agreed ^ ; 
y<^t from this cloud of cla-shing statements three things (unerge clearly : 
— viz. that the outbreak was a purely military one ; that its immediate 
eaus(* was thc‘ d<.'!nia?> to certain troops of their full arrears of pay ; 
and tliat, at the moment, it was cpiito unpremeditated, though weeks 
of fuming ovt^ft the })resene(i of fonagUp infidels in Kabul had prepared 
the way for just such an e.x[jlosion. 

A clear and wcll-conm^cttd acerrunt of tlwj (‘.vents of the ^lrd of 

I See (1880), No. 1, pp. 05, 6C, 77, 79, 86, 88, 93, 115, 124, 128. 
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September, as seen from outside the Residency, was given to Mr. 
G. B. Scott of the Survey Department, by a Mullah Mdth whom he 
had a long conversation, some months after the entrance of Sir 
Kredt?rick Robtuts's troops into Kabul. It Ixiars, perhaps, trac(is of a 
dijsire to place the conduct of the priesthood in a favourabh? light, 
))nt the part which it assigns to the narrator and his brother-mullahs 
is in harmony with (!avagnar>’.s statement, that tlu? religious elemcmt 
in the capital had done nothing to ('.xcit(^ public hiding against the 
Mission ; and as Scott, who knew the Afghans better than most men, 
saw no reason to doubt tlie bmm fides of his informant, the story may 
safely b(^ used to supi)l(unent or confirm the statements publishal in 
the lilue Books. 

Using all sourcc^s of information, .and, wh(‘re on<* witness contra- 
dicts another, selecting the acc(Jiint that setans, in itself, the more 
probable, tiui story of tlu^ attack on the R(‘siden(*y and the massacn; 
of th(* British xMission runs thus : — 

Dn th(j 1st or 2nd of September some regiments, probably tlirce 
of th(^ six that had coim^ from Herat,’ stmt a deputation to the palace 
to l•(^prescnt their mistTabh* condition to the Amir. Tlu^ disputation 
was rt'ciaved father by Daud Shah, f>r by the Amir himsf^lf, and was 
Sf‘,nt away with tlu> promisf* of a sp(?edy payment of all arrears. If 
this interview took placf;, (7avagnari would know of it, and would 
regard the promise given to the trcxips as a hopeful augury for the 
pf*aee of the city, ('tatainly, on the evening of thc^ 2nd of September, 
lu* had no spetjial reason for unc^.asiiiess ; so th(^ n<jxt morning a foraging 
paity issued from tlui R<\sideiicy hound for sonur^ waste grazing lands 
near the village of Ben-i-Hissar.® It eonsisttjd of a non-oommissioned 

> Thrtje Herati rogirntjnlfl had btt;n paid up most of their arrears and had 
dispersed to their homes, terrified by the cholera, w'hieli wtis raging so violently 
that a hundred and fifty men had died in oik; day! Set; Deposition of lifjsaaldar- 
Mfijor Nakshhand Khan. Aftjhanutan (1880), No. 1, ]>. 81, 

2 Foraging only began on the lat of September ; up to that date, forage 
had been brought to the Resklenoy. — H. B. H. 
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officer, Kot('. Duffadar Futtch Mahomed, and two Sowars — ^^Akbar 
Shall, a Mahoincdan, and Narain Sing, a Sikh, It had an escort of 
four Afghan troo})ers and was accompanied by i^ieiitenant Hamilton 
and Dr. to sc^o that the grass-cutters did not tr(?.spass on any 

cultivated fields ; and when they had satisfied thenisi^ves that there 
was no danger of damagij b(ung done to the villagers’ crops, thci two 
English officers rode back to the llesulency. 

About an hour later, tlu' foragers were startled by the sound of 
continuous iiring, coming from the* direction of the* Rala Hissar. The 
Kote Duffadar, well aware of the angry feelings entertained towards 
the Mission by the ilerati troops, knew at once; that nusf;hi(;f was 
afoot. His first action was to despatch twenty-three of the grass- 
cutters, in chiirge of the; four Afghan troofx^rs, to the can; of Ibrahim 
Khan, an (!X-officer of tin; Bengal Cavalry, at this time commanding an 
Afghan regiment of horse cantoned close to Ben-i- Hissar ; then, with 
the sowars and the jcmaining two grass -(aittors, ho started for the 
Residency, the roof of which, as thew drew nearer, they saw to be 
crowded with miai -an unprecedented circumstanci;, for, to avoid 
giving umbrage to tlic inhabitants of the neighbouring houses, no one 
was allowcal acec^ss to that roof. lJnd(;t(irred by this proof of the 
terrible natiiri; of the peril into whieh tht;y wcai; running, the/ five; men 
pressed on till brought* to a sudden standstill by tlu; sight of a ci’owd 
of armed ruilians rusliing towards them from the town. To rt;ach 
the; Bala Hissar biiing now out of tlu; question, iruttch Mahomed and 
his companions turned off in the direction of a fort belonging to the 
Amir’s fatlier-in-law\ Sirdar Yahiya Khan, but before they had goni; 
far, they w'ore overtaken by the Afghan troopeis, who had done their 
duty by tluj!^ grass-eutters, but were* now bent on killing the Sikh 
soldier, Narain Sing. The bold front shown by him and his Ma- 
homedan comrades kept them from carrying out their purpose, and 
the little band gained the; fort, to find, to their joy, that the garrison 
was partly compos(;d of Kazalbasliis, men of Futteh Mahomed’s 
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and Akbar Shah's own tribe, who now carried off the fugitives to the 
Murad Khana, their particular quarter of Kabul, and stoutly refused 
to give them up to the furious rabble clamouring for their blood. In 
the night, however, they smuggled Naraiii Sing out of the Murad Khana 
and hid him safely in a dliaramsala in another part of the city.* 

Meanwliilc th(‘ tragedy, the first act of which these nu^ii had beheld 
from afar, was going rapidly forward to its consiimination in blood 
and fire. 

Soon after the foraging party had started for the grazing grounds, 
two or three regiments in uniform and wearing their side-arms, but 
without their rifles, inarched into tlic^ Bala Hissar and formed up on 
the open space below the Palace. From the first moment tlieir con- 
duct was disorderly, and when tliey were offenMl a part, instead of 
th(i wliolc, of the arrears owing to them, they broke out into open 
mutiny. 

The Amir s(jnt Daud Shah to try to pacify them, but his attempts 
to mak<> them hear reason only increasod their anger. Several accounts 
attributi; the suggestion that they should address themselves to the 
British Envoy, to Abdul Karim Khan, (^olonf^l of one of the disaffected 
regimtmts, but the Mullah told Scott that it came from the. ranks, 
a voice suddi tily calling out : — “ Let us go to Oavagnari. He will 
pay us.” ® 

Whoever put the. thought into the m(*ri'.s heads, once there, they 
wj're quick to act upon it. Breaking their ranks, they knocked doum 
iind severely injuri’id Daud Shah, who strovi^ to sto]) tliom, and rushed 
shouting towards the Jiesidency. Pouring into compound, their 
attention was at first attracted by the stables, and for a ipiarter of an 
hour the looting of these keqit thym busy ; tlien something happened 
which exasperated them to fury. One witness declares that the men 

t Statement of Futteh Mahomed KJian, Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 79, 

2 Wali Muhammad Khan’s Memorandum speaks n.s if the Amir had peraon- 
ally interviewed the troops. (Ibid. p. 115.) 


3 
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of the escort were forbidden to fire on the looters, and that the order 
was obeyed ‘ ; anotlier asserts that the guard at the Residency door 
fired without orders, killing six or nine of the inutineers,- The Mullah, 
speaking from hearsiiy, told Scott that after the troops had been a 
little while in the compound, the Envoy came out upon the roof and 
called down to theiii, demanding what they had come for. A spokes- 
man cried back that the regiments wanted their arrears of pay, and 
looked to him for them. Cavagnari aaswered briefly that he could 
not interfere between tlu^ Amir and his tioops ; wliereupon the 
soldiers, maddened Avith tlisfippointment, pressed so fiercely against 
th(i house that the door burst open, and the guard within fin^d in 
self-defence.’ 

It is so probable tliat specjch did pass l)otw(‘en tlu? ringleaders of 
the troops and tlio Envoy, that this story might 1)0 acce[)ted, but for 
the difficulty of believing tliat, at a moment AAdum tfic lives of all those 
who iiad followed him to Kabul were hanging on his answer, Cavagnai i, 
with Lord Lytton’s offer of pecuniary aid to the Amir in his possession, 
should have given a point-blank irfustil to the soldiers' diunands : 
yet pride and disdain of lesser men Aven* such markc^d features of liis 
character that they may have triumplied over prudence and the sense 
of responsibility, and betrayed him into Avoids w hich wttc the deatli- 
warrant of the Mission. 

Whatever ha])pened to change for the worse the temper of the 
troops, this is certain, that, yellbig furiously, they burst out of the 
compound in search of arms. Some ran to their camp outside the 
city to fetch thtnr pffes, others broke into the Arsenal, close at hand, 
to siipplj^ themselves with ammunition. Tlie respite thus afforded 

1 See Sepoy Russurfi Statement, Ibid*' p. 63 ; also the same Sepoy's Cross- 

examination, p. 121. , 

2 See Taimur's Statements, Ibid. pp. 94, 95 ; also Russurs, p. 121. 

3 iVnothcr witness testifies to CaA^aguari’s having addressed the trooi)s, but 
in the opx)osite sense, promising them tAvolve months’ i)ay if they would desist 
(Ibid. p. 124.) 
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them was used by Gavagnari in preparing for a stubborn resistance. 
A really successful defence was out of the question, for the house, 
coininanded on the South by the fort, on the North and West by 
lioiises higher than itself, with a steep fall to the Kabul River on the 
East, was, in Sir Charles Maegrogor’s emphatic words, “ a regular rat- ! 
trai> ’ but the longer the besieged could hold out, the more chance 
\A'ould there be of the Amii*’.^ taking steps to pacify oi* overawe the 
nuitinous regiments. So the men of the escort were withdrawn from 
tluar quarters into the juain building, Gavagnari himself helping to 
cut slits for the rifles in tlie parapet of the. roof. 

The soldiers wlio had h>rc(‘d tlu'ir way into t^io fort soon began 
firing on tlie R(\sideney, and (vavagnjiri is said to have fircid the first 
shot in reply, which killed a man standing in the doorway of the 
Arsinal. Then tlie troops tiiat had gone back to camp, r(*inforeed by 
tluee other corps, and all the scum of tlie city, armed with swords 
and kiiiv<\s, came streaming into the Bala Hissar, and took cover, from 
which they so harassed the defenders of the Resid(?ncy that, about 
nine o’clock, Gavagnari, Jenkyns, Hamilton, and Kelly, followed by 
twcnty-fiv(^ men of the escoit, cliargc*d out and drove them oft* — “ tlie 
Afghans,” a(?(*oiding to an eye-witness, running like sheep before 
a wolf.” This chaige was followed by three others — the lirst led by 
all the Europeans except Gavagnari, tin? secernd by Hamilton and 
Jtnkyns, th(‘. third by a Sikh Jemadar." 

About mid-day (Gavagnari was wounded in the he.iid by a rifle 
bullet, and, apparently by his orders, Jenkyns despatched a letter 
to Mkj Arnir asking for* instant help, which (fliulfi^u Nabbi, a resident 


^ “We redo mostly all through Hhe Bala llissar anil then to Cavagnarrs 
house, w liicli is a poor place and a regular rat-trap, closely surrounded, by houses, 
and completely looked iAto by the upper hill.” (ij/t! of Sir C. Macgmjor, VoJ. II. 
p. 131.) 

2 Deposition of ilessaklar-Major Nakshband Khan, Sirdar Balxadar. 
Afghani/tlan (1880), No. 1, p. 83. 
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in Kabul who had once served in the Guides, succeeded in delivering.* 
Soon afterwards a second letter was sent by a Hindu, but he ^vas 
killed on emerging from the Residency. 

About 2 p.in. guns were brcaight to Ix'ar on the Residency, and at 
tlie same time ladders were r(?ared against its walls, up which the 
troops swarmed on to the roof. Its de^fenders ruslu^d down the stair- 
case with the Afghans at their heels, to find the interior of the building 
already in the hands of enemies who had crept in through a hole in 
the WTill. A few seconds later, the liouse was in a blaze, fired, some 
accounts say, by tlie mob, others, by the survivors of the garrison 
to cover tlieir retre^at to the Hammam (bath-house). The wooden 
supports on which the lioust.' rested soon burnt through, and the 
walls f('ll, burying under smokijig ruins all tht^ dead and wound(‘d — 
among them Cavagnari. A little later, the dooi* of tihe. Hammam was 
blown in and the men inside, lieadi'd by Hamilton and Jenkyns, 
rushed out to meet the entering crow'd, and died, tigliting bravely to 
the last. Kelly is believ(‘d to have perislu'd in the Residency, 
and ont^ account says that he was not killed till the following 
morning. 

The attack on the Embassy, which began at c^ight o’clock in the 
morning, canu^ to an (^nd, so far as rc'sistancc wt'iit, about four in 
the afternoon, though ‘single shots were heard as late as seven in the 
evening. Accounts differ as to what was going on in tlie precincts of 
the Palace during those seven hours, but all agree as to their having 
been tlu* scenti of tt^rror, confusion, and indecision. For the early 
part of the day, tJuvstory of Mr. Scott’s informaiit is very simple and 
graphic. Tt tc^lls how, alarmed by the noise of firing and the sight of 

^ Nakshband Khan, Allal-ud-Din, brother of Padshah Kiian, Akbar Shah, 
one of the troopers who had gone out with the grass-cutters, and Hainilton*s 
Hyvo Husein attribute the letter to Cavagnari, but one and all s^Hike from hear- 
say (Ibid. i>p. 81, 87, 79), >vhereas Troojjer Taimur and Ressaldar iBahaw-ud- 
Din say positively that it was written and sent by Jenkyns (Ibid. pp. 94-95, 86), 
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all the badmashcs of tlio town rusliiiig towards tht? Bala Itissar, lie went 
out into the street to see what was wrong, and how he receivcMl a 
jncssage bidding him hurry ti» the mos(]ue near the Palace. Tlicre he 
found several of the oklest Mullahs and Syuds, and, after a hasty 
consultation, it was decided to urge the Amir to go to the help of his 
guests. Tiioy found him outside the Palace, looking towards the 
Residency, crying and tearing his hair and clotlies, many Jiigh officials 
around him, and, close? at hand, three? companies of artillery standing 
to their guns. The hi?ad Mullah went up to him, and, pointing to the 
fighting, said ; — “ Are you crying here, and ytmr guests being mur- 
dered ? “ JVIy Kisnuit is bad, what can .1 do ? ” aSvcd the Amir, 

“ Order your artillery to fire,” answered the Mullah. “ What use ? 
tlu‘y arc thousands and will eat us all up.” “ Then go and die rather 
than disgraet? Islam,” cried the Mullah ; but Yakub only wcjit and 
tore at his hair and clothes. Then the Mullahs turnetl to Daud Shah, 
and after a little the? (.1)111 mandor-iji-(Jhi(?f mounteii his horse and tried 
to force his w^ay to tlie Residency. Prom where the Amir and the 
Mullahs stood, they saw him pass through the straggh.TS on the <idgo 
of the tumult — saw the crowd turn upon him siiw him draw his sword, 
and, a moment later, fall from his horse under a shower of stones. 

'riien Yakub, covering his face with bis hands and crying, walked 
into the Palace,” and the Mullahs wont away to pray.” “ Th(? 
noise at that time was awful,'’ so the Mullah ended his sioiy ; — “ the 
Residency was hidden in dust and smoke. Every now' and again a 
cannon roared and the musketry tire was incessant. I know no more 
till the mob began to Jlock back through the stivH'ts, crying that all 
the Kafii's were dead. Then 1 knew the English would come to 
Kabul.” 

One witness — Allal-ud-Din, brother of ]?adshah Khan — says that 
Yakub Khan was anxious at one time to go himself to the help of 
the Mission, but that Mullah Shah Mahomed and the Mustaiili 
restrained him, fearing that the crowd would treat him as they had 
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ti-eated Daiid Sliah.* This was pmhably after tlio receipt of Jeiikyns's 
lotteis across wliich tlie Amir is said to hav^e written : — If Ood will 
T am making an arrangement ” ; certainly, just before the Residency 
was seen to bo on lire, ho did send out the heir-ai)|)areiit, a boy of 
eight, with his tutor, bearing the Koran, his grandfatlior, Yahiya 
Khan, Habibulla Khan, I'adshah Klia-n, and other Sirdars, to try 
to turn till*, mutineers fj*oni their bloody w<.)rk ; but to no purpose. 
The Koran was snatched from the tutor's hands, the voices of tlie 
chiefs wore drowned in the yells of men, tiui rattles of musketry, the 
crash of falling walls ; and the terrifiiMii aiul)assadors turned l)aek 
discomlitiMl.** It is improbable, howovor, that anything the Amir 
could have done would have made a difference in the fate of the 
Mission. In the quarter of an hour (hiring which the troo])s were 
away arming themselves, he might, perhaps, have made an attmupt 
to save the four Euro])eans, but tlu; time was far too short to allow 
of withdrawing the men of the (escort and the many servants and 
camp-followers into such protection as the Palace could afford ; and 
Cavagnai'i, Jenkyns, Hamilton, and Kcvlly wore not men to accept 
the chance of safety for themselves alone. Latin*, with half the 
peofile of th(^ town and nearly all the troofis taking part in the attack 
on the Uesuhnicy, there \va« no force that he eould have »sent to its 
relief, and to have ordered the gunners to lire on the enormous crowds 
of armed men surrounding it — sup[)osing them to have obeyed — 
would only have involved liim and all his pi^oph? in the tragiidy whicJi 
was being enacted before his cy(?s— a sacrilice which might have 
preserved the hoiiMu* of Islam, but could not have savt>d the lives 
of his giH'sts. 

The Mission had been live wc^eks and six days in Kabul when 
the end came, and Shere^Ali's warning that, even in his capital, no 
Amir of Afglianistaii could safeguard the lives of British Officers 
had fulfilled itself with startling speed. Not faster, however, than 


t See AfglmiiMan (1880), No, 1» p. 87 


a Ibid. 
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might have boon foreseen, for to throw men, whose jirosenee must 
ever l>e obnoxious to tiio national sentiment, into a semi-barbarous 
country, ilu' nominal ruler of which was unpopular with his i)eople 
aiul without any authority over his ir(K)ps, was to eondemn them 
to an early death. Prudence should hav(‘. delayed the departure of 
Cavagnari from India till Yakub Khan, securely seattni on his throne, 
could have olfered him, at least, the oixlinary amount of protection 
which an Afghan prince can alToixl to foreigiKjrs. Impatient to reap 
the most coveted of the fruits of the war, Lord Lytton desj[iatched 
Cavagnari in haste to Kabul to tidd to the Amir's dilliculties and 
provoke liis own tragic fate. 



CHAPTER ‘V 


Preparations for a British Occupation of Kabul 

The Simla season was an unnsiially busy and brilliant one that year, 
and neither the liigher military ollicials, absorbed in the work of 
the Commission of inquiry into tiie defects in the administration 
of tlic army levealed by the late campaign, nor the oi owds of younger 
men who had flocked up to the hills to enjoy tlieniselves and recruit 
after the hardships and fatigues of the war, gave more than a passing 
thought to th(? position and prospects of the Mission, on wliose safety 
depended the maintenance of the peace over wliicli all Avorc rejoicing. 
Such news of it as reached the geni'ral ])ublie was good, (.liolera 
had passed it by, the Amir was friendly, and soon ('Javagnari Avould 
be bringing him to India to strengthen bis semse of the value of the 
alliance that had beini forced uf)on him, by the (contrast between 
his o\m poverty and ‘impotence, and the wealth and strength of 
the Britisli (jovernment. If Loni Lytton and the Members of his 
Council, pondering ovej* the Envoy’s Diaries, had misgivings, they 
kept them to themselves, and, on the whole, were content to believe 
that Cavagnari\s tel^rams, from which the words all well were 
seldom absent, referred to more than the health of himself and his 
companions. , , 

It was therefore into a society unprepared for evil tidings that 
the news of the attack on the British liesidency fell like a thunderbolt. 
To tlie Government, it came very early on the morning of the 5th of 
September, in the following telegram from Conolly to Sir F. Roberts 

40 
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“ A man who says he is in Sir Louis Oavagnari's service, has 
arrived in hot haste from Kabul, and sohunnly states that yesterday 
moniing the Residency was attacked by three regiments who had 
mutinied for their pay, tho}'^ having guns and being joined by a portion 
of six other regiments. The Embassy and escort were defending 
themselves when he left Kabul about noon yesterday. I hope to 
receive further news.'" ^ 

Roberts hurried with the alarming messagci to the Viceroy, who 
immediately summoned his C/Ouncil to consider mtli him the steps 
that would now have to be taken. As the telegram left a loophole 
for hope tliat the mmiibers of the Embassy might still be living, 
it was decided to keep the bad news secret for the present, and to 
order Brigadier-General Dunham Massy, the senior oJficer in the 
Kuram, to hold two Mountain Batteries, a Squadron of (-avalry, a 
company of Sap])ers and Miners, and three thousand Infantry, half 
of whom w'ere to bo J^uropoan tr(K>]>s, in readiness for a rush on Kabul 
should the next news give grounds for believing that relief might 
still be possible. At the same time an alternative plan of a far 
more extensive charaeter, based on the assunn)tion that the Embassy 
had ceased to exist, and that a punitive, not a relief, expedition 
must be organized, was anxiously discussed, and General Roberts 
nominated to its command.® 

All tlirough that day the few men who shared the sad secret 
worktd hard at preparations for one or the other course of action ; 
and before night they knew which it was to be, for at dinner the 
Viceroy received a second telegram from Conolly,, reporting that two 
letters had arrived from the Amir which left “ no hope as to the fate 
of Embassy and escort.” * ^ 

The blow was the worst which could have befallen Lord Lytton, 

y ‘ 

but the desire to keep the general public a little longer in ignorance 


1 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 42. 


“ Ibid. p. 37. 


3 Ibid. p. 42. 
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helped him to conceal his distress ; and, by his wish, Lady Lytton, 
accompanied by two guests, who had no inkling of the load of anxiety 
weighing on their liostess, attended a performance at the theatre got 
up by his aides-de-cani[>. Sli(3 returned borne to iind that, in her 
absence, Coriolly had telegraphed an epitome of the Amir's two letter^i 
— the first, dated Se])temb(M* the Jlrd, 8 a.m., the second, September tlrcj 
4tli.^ With the loss of the last glimrfier of hope, all need for con- 
cealment had vanished, and next morning the officers who were to 
accompany Sir F. Hobm’ts, rcceivwl orders to be r*eady to start that 
afternoon for tlie Kuram and Kabul. 'Jhe news of the massacre of 
the Embassy, passing from mouth to mouth, (prickly plunged Simla 
into gloom, whilst one telegram carried the fatal intelligence to the 
Secretary of State for India and the British people, and another 
warned Sir* Donald Stewart to i^ecall the troops that had started for 
India, and to stand fast at Kandahar. 

That same day, Brigadier-deneral Dunham M.ass}'^ was directed 
by the (k>mmander-in-Cluef to occupy the Shutargardan with a 
Mountain Rattesry, tire 5th Gurkhas, 23id Pioneers, and a company 
of Sappers and Miru'ivs ; and Conolly was instructed to inform the 
Amir that a British Force, under Go'neral Sir F. Roberts, would soon 
be on its way to his assistance, via that pass, and to request him 
to do all in his powei' to facilitate its advance. 

Dunham Massy at once began carrying out his orders, and OonoIIy 

1 “ Wo were a Hiiiall party — the Bamotts, I^iwly Anne Kerr and Colonel 
Stansficld- no A.D.C.'s, and Sir Alieliacl Kennedy the only guest. .But ho 
and the others knew nothing of what Wiis going on, so wo had to k(5op up appear- 
ances even when the look which passed over his Excelleiiey’s face when he 
read the telegram told us pretty well that there was little lio|)e left. . . . Nothing 
was to ^)(^ kno)yn as yet, so .Duly .Twttoii ^vent to the theatre with Mrs. Barnett 
and Sir Ashley (Eden). ... I heard no more until this morning, when a letter 
came from Lady L. telling nf.e it was all true ; whep she was coming home 
last night she met Z. ; lie passed without a look or word or bow, and she knew 
worse news had come. She got up to Dird L. and found it was a letter from 
the Amir.” (Letter from Lady Colley to her husband, dated September 6th, 
1879. See Life of Sir O, Colley, pp. 239, 240.) 
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coniiuuiiicated butli witli tlio Amir and with the (Jiiilzai ( -Jiiof, l^ad.shah 
Khan, desiring th(‘. latter to come himself to Shutargardan or 
to send lus brotlior — Alhil-iid-l)in — or his un(?hs Sirkai Khan, to 
arrange for tlic safe [uissagtJ of British coiivf)ys through (diil/ui 
territory.* 

Sir F. IloIxTts, a(?e,omf)ani(*d by ( Vilonc^l C, Macgregor, the (vhief 
of his Staff, arrived at Ali Khel on the 12tli of Se])tember to find tlie 
Shutargardan occuphxl by a force niuk'r tiu' eoinmaiid of IjiiMitimant- 
(\>lon(J A. A. (.■iirrk^ the Pionet*rs entrenching Ihe position taken up, 
and the Sappers and Miners improvifig the rough and stei'p aseont 
to the Sirkai Kotal. TJu? force at his ilisjiosal for the advance on 
Kahul numbiued only six thousand live hundred men of all ranks - 
the line of communication bet\v(*en the Shutargardan and Thai was 
to b(* held liV four thousand troops undei' (Jenerai T. M. (lordon — 
yet, moderatt^ as were its proportions, the (piestion of how to cipiip 
it with the jK^cossary transport was a diJlimilt one to answi^r. Very 
few of the beasts of draught and burden cedJected for use in the late 
campaign had survivcxl its rigours, and most of those survivors had 
disappeared or been dispersed over the district in search of grazing 
grounds ; whilst the transport oigaiiization — never much to boast 
of -had been broken up.- To meet the latter dillieulty, tiio (lovern- 
ruent of Indm ereated a new office — ^that of Oontroller>C}enoral of 
Supply and 'f'ransport — and appointed as its liead Lieutenant-Chmeral 
Sir Michael Krmnedy, RAL, who, during the recent famine, had 
given proof of great administrative ability. As he was to bo solely 
responsible for the supply of commissariat and»T(gim(‘ntal transport 
to the columns detailed for active service in tJie Khyber and the 
Kiirain,* Kennedy was investc>di!.witli sjiocial poweivs for the expeditious 

1 Afgluinistan (1880), No. 1, p. 43. 

2 Memorandum on the Supply and Transport Arrangements daring 1870-80, 
p. I, by Sir M. Kennedy. 

2 The Supply and Transj)ort of the Kandahar troops was transferred to 
the Bombay Government. — B. H. 
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conduct of the business (jf his dcpiirtnieiit, and, though still under 
the Civil Covormiient, was authorized to comiiiunieate direct with 
the Commander-in-Chiof. Tlie transport, once handed over to the 
corps to vvliich it w^as assigmxl, was to l)ecome a part of its r(>gi- 
incntal equipment, and the responsibility for it to rest thenceforward 
entirely with the corunianding officer.* ** This was but an extension 
of the system in vogue in the Punjab Ftontior Force, thanks to which 
the tiTK>ps comprising that Ixxly liad been in a fit state to take the 
field at the beginning of the war. Hut tlie l)est of systems, even 
witli a capable and cnej*getio man to administer it, takes time to 
get into working order, and, in Sir Mieliaers own words, of “ time 
tliore was none to spare ; and as the autliorities, military and 
political, “had been caught in a stat*^ of unread iness, everything 
had to bo improvised.” " Unfortunately this improvising included 
the denuding of the IVshawai* Valloy’^ Field Force of all its available 
tra-nsport •* - a loss wliich seriously crippliHl its activity, whilst tlio 
gain to the Kuram Field Forcje was so insufficient for its needs that 
the 3ixl Siklis, a frontier regiment always well equi|)ped, liad to give 
up ninety of its eameJs, the ffth Lancers sixty out cd a total of eighty,* 
and the 14th Bengal Tjancers inarchtd from Kuram on foot, the 
horses carrying live days’ supplU^s for themselves and their riders.'* 
Even with these ecoiutrnies, transport was so scarde that Maegregor 
had to issue orders to send on every beast, however sick and feeble, 
that “ was able to take the road ” because the army “ could not 
utToixl to lose oven the services of a broken-down bullock.” ® 

Wliilst Colonel R^jicgregor was wrestling with tliis initial difficulty, 

* Afghiinutan (1880), No. 1, p. 38. 

a Sir M. Kennedy's Supply and Transport Be port, p. 2. 

^ Viceroy’s Despatch to Secretary of State, dated Septeraber 15, 1879. 
Alijhmisktn (1880), No. 1, p. 37. 

* lAfe ami Opinivna of Sir Ohavlts Ma^rcjgort Vol. II. pp. Ill, 114. 

5 rpo Kabul with the Cavalry Brigade, p. 3, by Major Mitford. 

** Life and Opiniom of Sir Charles Maegregor, Vol. 11. p. 110. 
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and Brigadier-General J. D. Baker, on whom had devolved the 
command of the Expeditionary Force's vanguard, now reinforced by 
the 72nd Highlanders, was preparing the road over the Shutargardan 
for the passage of artillery,* Sir F. Roberts was trying what diploimu^y 
could do to divest the advance on Kabul of some of its dangers. 
Well aware that the news of the distiirbanc(>s at Kabul had greatly 
excited thes tribes, and hearing rumours — whi(?h apparently he was 
never able to verify ^ — as to letters from the Amir calling upon them 
to oppose tlie invaders, he summoned the leading men of the neigh- 
bouring districts to Ali Khel, and, by promises of liberal payment 
for all services rendered to the Expedition, enlisted, so he ho])ed, 
their interests, if not their s^^npathies, on his side. With the Ghilzais 
he came to an understanding throiigli Allal-ud-l)in, who, on the 
14th of September, arrived unexpc^ctcHlly on tlu^ Shutargardan, and 
Avitli him Nawab Sir Ghulam Hassan Khan. 

Tliore had been much anxiety in Simla as to the safety of this 
distinguished Indian diplomatist. It was known that he had left 
Kandahar for Kabul, where lie wfus to join ( -avagnari, on the I8th of 
August, and it was feared that he might have fcallen into the hands 
of tlie mutineers, ^fhe fear was not groundless ; at one point he 
had had difficulty in avoiding a Kabul reginumt marching down 
th(^ road, and at Ghazni he had been so alarmed l)y tlu^ aspect of 
affairs that lie had left the main road and continued his journey by 


1 “ While holding the pass, two dilfioulties wore offered to the (bminissariat, 
one being the water-su|.>j)ly, and the other, forage for cattle, which could only 
be obtained in the smallest quantities «and at. exorbitant rates. mules 

of the battery obtaiiuxl little forage beyoiul the daily issue of grain. They 
persistently neiglied and whinnied at night in (joiisequcnce, and, in spite of 
the cold, ate up their o\m or their*" coinradcis' blankets, and even the hair on 
each other’s tails.” (Recollections of the Kabul Camimign^ 1879 and 1880, by 
Dr. J. Duke, p. 108 ) 

- “ Ghilzais report lliat Amir has called u]X)n (them) to stop all roads leading 
from this towards Kabul. 1 am trying to get one of the Amir’s letters to this 
effect.” (Telegram from General Roberts. AfgJianistan (1880), No. 2, p. 55.) 
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a comparatively unfrequented path. Two marches from the capital 
he liad heard of the massacre, and was just beginning to feed its effects 
in the hostih? attitude of the people, when he w^as joined by Sirdar 
Allal-ud-l)in, whom the Amir had scut to meet liim, and under whose 
protection, avoiding Kabul, lie arrived safely at the outposts of the 
British army on the Shutargardaii. Here Allal-ud-Din proposed 
to turn back, but (Ihulaiu Hassan Khan succeeded in persmuling 
“ him to come on and see w^hat General Roberts required of 
him.” • 

The result of the mc'eting between the British Commander and 
the Ghilzai chief was an agreement by which Allal-ud-Din pledged 
hinisi'lf to keep his people quiet and to provide as much as ho could 
in the way of transjiort and suppliers, and Robc'rts undertook to pay 
him two thousand rupee's monthly during the continuance of the 
campaign, and to give him a jiresent of three thousand in addition — 
all siqiplies, of course, to be handsomely paid for.'- 

Not content with taking steps to secure tlu' good will of the chiefs 
and headmen of the countiy, Sir KrederieJe Roberts did his best 
to conciliate the people at large by issuing a proclamation calculated, 
so he hoped, to allay the anxiety with whicli they w^re watching 
his inovenK'iits. In it, altcir stating that the object of the expedition 
was to take public re^vengii on the murderers of the Rrnbassy, and 
to strength(‘ii the authority of the Amir so long as he used it to maintain 
friendly relations with the British Government, he assured all, “ small 
and great,” wdio had taken no part in the «attack oji the Residency, 
that unless they opposed his advance they had nothing to fear from 
his force, and that full price and hire would be paid for all supplies 
and carriages brought into his eainp.'* 

1 Affjfuinwtan (1880), No. 1, p. 02 . 

2 *M think all this blackinai) paying is voiy wrotig in principle, but our 
force is so small tliat it requires all such heh).” {Life and Ojnniom of Sir 0, 
Maegre^for, Vol. 1.1. p. 107.) 

3 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. ()3, 
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The result of all these efforts to tranquillize the country through 
which Roberts’s troops wore about to pass was, for the moment, 
satisfactory ; chiefs and headmen were profuse in their promises 
of aid, and the inhabitants of Kiishi, whicli plac<^ was occupied by 
Baker on tlie 24th, seemed friendiy ; but the true temper of the 
people at large soon broke through the rc\straint whi(;h their leaders 
were trying to impose upon them. On the 22nd of September, a 
tel egra})h -construction convoy, escortinl by a non-commissioned 
officer and ten men of the 5th Punjab Infantry, was waylaid near 
tiie Sirkai Kotal by a large body of Mangals and Ohilzais. The non- 
(:.ou) missioned tifTieer and six of his men were killed, also twenty- 
four linesmen and muleteers. At the same time an attack w as made 
on th(‘ bloekhous(? on the top of the Kofal, and though the garrison 
of fifty men of the nth Punjab Infantry, eonimanded by Lieutenant 
A. \\\ M’Kinsiiy, held its own, it was unabh^ to be of any assistance 
to the convoy. Troops, bow'ever, wei’e .siuit from the Shutargardan, 
hut they arrival on the seom? of the lighting to find that the enemy 
had disappearal, carrying olT tlu' (*onvoy imiles which wtue never 
ncoverod.^ * 

Th(‘ sanu‘ day a lumour reached Baker of an intended attack 
on liis camp, and, though this proved false?, an attempt was made 
upon Karatiga, a post on the eastein side of the Sirkai Kotal, find, 
far and near, the attitude of the trihesnuai had liecome so unsatis- 
factoiy that General T. E. Gordon had good reason for feeling anxious 
about the line of (joiumunications for the safety of which he wan 
now resi)onsible ; and when a telegram fioin the .L\n\\ ar Kotal warned 
him that that important post was thrwiteiKHl, and he had hurriixl 
to the spot, and contracted, as far as possible, the space covered 
by the camp, he tclegiuphed to Roberts asking to be allowed to detain 
the 67th Foot. The request w-^as refused* and Gordon, in the end, 
had to fall back upon the dangerous expedient of raising a l(?vy from 


I Hecollcctiom of the Kabul Campaign, by Dr. J. Duke, p. 110. 
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the so-called friendly tribes to supplement a force, whose inadequacy 
is shown by the following table : — 

TABr.E SHOWINCJ TKOOl^ ON LINE OP COMMUNICATIONS. 

Brigadier-denoral T. E. Gordon, Commanding. 

Captain U. (J. Grant, Brigarle- Major. 

Lieutenant E. Barrel, D.A.Q.M. General. 

Major A. P. Palmer, Assistant Road Commandant. 

Brigadier-General J. A. Tytler, V.C., C.B., Commanding in 
Lower Kuram. 

Major H. T. Jones, Brigade-Major. 

Alt Khel. 

Half Battery C-4 Royal Artillery. 

2 Companies 2-8tli King’s Own. 

Zabardusiit Killa. 

11th Bengal Tnfantiy. 

1 Wing 21st Punjab Infantry. 

PEiWMt Kotal. 

4 Companies 2-8th King’s Own. 

Kuram. 

Ha'lf Battery C-4 Royal Artillery. 

2 Companies 2-8 th King’s O^vn. 

Badesh Khel. 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, 2 guns. 

1 Squadron 1st Bengal Cavaliy. 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

Thal. 

2 Squadrons 1st Bengal Cavalry. 

29th Punjab Infantry. 


Approximate numbers 3,000 men of all ranks and eight guns. 
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Kohat, which had also been drained of troops to feed Roberts’s 
force, was reinforced from Peshawar, 

If General Roberts was anxious to make the Afghans believe, 
that the force he commanded was entering Afghanistan with the 
Airiir’s consent and for his protection, he was still more concerned 
to make sure that Yakub Klian recognized its friendly character, 
and could be trusted to act iKs became one who believed that his 
interests wore bound up with those of the British Government. 

With a view to forming a better judgment on this point than 
could be arrived at by an interchange of hitters, ho had written, 
the day after his arrival at Ali Khol, asking that a eonfidejitial agent 
might be deputed to converse with him and make him acquainted 
with the Amir’s objects. In answer to this request the Mustkiifi, 
Habibiilla Khan, and the Wazir, Shall Mahonujd Khan, arrived at 
Ali Khel, wluire, on the 23rd of September, they laid their master’s 
views very frankly before the British (ieiieral. 

The Mustaufi, speaking for himself and his colleague, declared 
that the Amir was re^dy to do w^hatevor the British Government 
wishc3d, but that he could not conceal from himself that his people 
' - ryots as well as seddiers — were in fear of an indiscriminate revenge. 
; Kemiridod by Roberts of the tenor of liis proclamation, he answered 
that the Afghans were too ignorant to be aet('d upon by proclamations, 
and then went on to urge that the advance of tlie British .l.i\>rcje should 
be delayed, so as to give the Amir time to disarm the regular troops, 
raise new levies on a much smaller scale, and himself punish the 
perpetrators of tlie late abominable outrage. By asking for time 
in which to establish his power, the Amir did not mean to imply 
that an Afghan army, however strong, could resist the British power ; 
but that that army was drawn from all the Afghan tribes, and, if 
destroyed, the whole 'country might rise and combine against the 
British and against him wlio was already looked upon as an iniidel, 
because of the way in which he had thrown in his lot with the British 
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Government. Things might perhaps go right if the mutinous troops 
kept together and made a stand, but in the Amir’s opinion they 
were more likely to raise the country, and trust for victory to the 
interruj)ting of Rolx^rts’s communications and the cutting off of 
his supplies ; under any circumstances these would be hard to collect 
and winter was already not far off. Hie Amir’s advice to delay 
the advance was that of a sincere frieivl and tlui b(i.st ho could giv(% 
but if it was not taken, then the Jh itish Army must lie strong enougli 
to put down all opposition. 

Roberts in reply acknowledged that the Amir s advice was of 
great importance aad must be carefully considered, but the Vieeroy 
had, from the first, taken the possibility of a general rising into account 
and had provided against it. Tht^ punitive force was not the only 
one with wliicli th(‘ insurgents would have to reckon. The Kandahar 
troo])s were already in motion ; a third force was collecting at l^eslia- 
war ; and the several armies were of such strength that all Afghanistan 
combined could not stand against them. The Amir’s advice was the 
advice of a friend, but he must remember that tlie honour of the 
English (Jovernmemt was eoncermMl, and that the English people 
expected a British force to enter Kabul anti mete out adetpiate 
punishment for the crime committed there. Had the Mustaufi 
anything furtlier to urge ? 

Yes, theie were other things which the Amir had bidden him 
mention. ’I’here were twenty-four regiments of infantry, six of 
cavalry, and fifty-six guns in Turkestan, Avhere Ahdur Rahman 
and the sons of Azirn Khan were waiting their clianco. Herat, too, 
w^as doubtful, and, if Abdur Rahman could ingratiate himself with 
the people of Herat and Turkestan, those provinces would be per- 
manently seveixjd from the Afghan dominions. To give the Amir 
time to gain over Herat and Turkestan was another reason for 
delaying the advance.' 

1 AfgJMnisfun (18S0), No. I, pp. 108, 109. 
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The upshot of the interview was that Roberts took two days to 
consider the arguments submitted to liiiii, and tlien informed the 
Agents that there could be no delay — firstly, l)ecause the Viceroy 
would be greatly distressed if any misfortune befell the Amir for 
lack of JJritisli support, and secondly, because tlie English people 
would n(^v(M* 1)(5 satisfied till a British force liad entered Kabul and 
r(‘Covr>red the bodices of tlu^ inurd(ucd ollieers and men. H(i trusted 
the Amir would bo aide to x)rotect hitnself and maintain j)eace in 
liis capital till he should arrive.' 

Tluj Afghan Ministers .accepted the Jhatish (Jemuars dc*cisioTi as 
linal, and having discharged their missicn wen^ in’ a hurry to return 
to their posts. Iloberts would fain have kept one of them with him ; 
hut, wluMi they poinbd out that they could ill be spared from Kabul, 
he did not pr(\ss his wisli, and only asked tliat sonui trusted s<>rvant 
of the Amir’s niiglit be sent to liim without delay, as a sign to the 
|)eo|)le that there* vv.ms no disunion betwe(*ii the* British and the Afghan 
(jlovernmtiints. 

The Agents, cvideaitly afraid that the British might be in Kabul 
before them, would have left Ali Kind that evening, but, yielding to 
Iloberts ’s d(?sire that they should spend tlu? night under his pro- 
tection, put off their journey till tin; next morning. I’hey were 
u>)li d(?stined, liowever, to rojr)in tlieir master in K;il>ul, for, on the 
27th of Sej)t(‘inlHvr, the Amir arrived iinexpeetedly in Baker’s camp 
at Kuslii. tl(s came, practically, a fugitive, without tents or CMjuipagc^ 
of any kind, and escorted only by thrcie liundred sowars, two liundnd 
f>f whom returned at once to Kabul. He: had thrown in his lot defi- 
uitely with the British, and could never hope to ro-entor his capital 
t"xc(*.pt in tlieir train, or to retain his jiositioii except with tlieir (umstant 
‘support. 

.* 

^ Ibid, p, 110. The notes of this imporUnt interview wore taken by 
Mr. ij. Durand, (Jcueral Roberts’s xiolilioal scorobiry. — M. B. 11. 



CHA1>TER VI 

Concentration of Expeditionary Force at Zargan Shahr^ 

Whkn Yakiil) Khan wrote? to (toiioral liol>erts, that tlie catastrophe 
in Kahili had ‘‘utterly dainagcx] anti hrokon up” his State?, and that 
he hjins«3lf was “greatly distracted/' and ‘ in distress and (^infusion 
as to what he sliould do/’ he said no iiioro than the truth.' His 
authority, the only tic whicli bound togetht^r the dillorent pai'ts 
of Afghanistfin, had practically perished with the liritisli Mission. 
In Kabul there were no troops on wliom lie could rely to support 
it ; he W’as on bad terms with his (V)inmander-in-Chief ; ho had 
little confidence in his Ministers ; he knew' that niembers of his ow^n 
House were intriguing against him ; and, look wh<?ro he w'ould, 
tliere seemed no quarter from wiilch ho could hope for help. Rulc?rs 
of provinces were beginning to revolt,* or were them.s<?lv(?s in dang(?r. 
Jn the Zemindawar his uncle. Sirdar Mahomed Yusaf Khan, had 
shut himself up in a fort, and st?nt to Kandahar for assistance.* At 
Herat the trooj»s had killed Ids most trusted servant, Kakir Ahmed 
Khan, the real licad of the civil and military administration ; * and 
Ayub Khan, the titular head, whilst throwing the blame of the murder 
on him — the Amii*'* — -was riiniourod to have instigated the deed." 
And in the midst of all this turmoil and confusion, he had to dcHjide 
between tw® courses of action neither of w'hicli could promise him 
security. Hither he must* side with the British Government against 

» AfgJianiftlan (1S80), No. 1, p. 41. 2 Ibid. p. 01. “ Ibid. p. 53. 

Ibid. p. 73. * Ibid. p. 74. Ibid. pp. 53, 54. 

* See, Strategical Map, No. I. 
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his trcx)p.s, or lie must side witli liis troops against the British 
Oovernineiit. 

There is no proof that he hesitated lietween these courses ; his 
letters to Sir F. Roberts were consistent in their professions of loyalty 
to the Britisli Alliance, and no evidence has ever been pnxluced to 
confirm the rumours that, \^ hilst undertaking to do all in his power 
to help tlie British advance, he was inciting the tribes to oppose it. 
Yet it is certain that both courses must have been pressed upon 
him; certain that ho must have had to weigh one against the other; 
certain that he must have recognizwl how mu(;h was to be said against 
each ; how little for t'illu^i’. If, remmnboring that behind the troops 
was the Afghan people, he threw in his iot with the men who had 
brought him to this miserable pass, what guarautee had he that 
they would accept him as IJieir leadru* ? Vet, if he eloottd to stand 
by liis ally against his subjects, could he count upon that ally’s 
continued fidelity to himself ? 8o far the Indian (Jovernment had 
accepted his assurance that lie liad been powerlciss to pixitec^t the 
Mission ; but how if, lat(u* on, it should listen to his enemies, who 
wen? already saying that lie could have savwl it had he wished to 
do so ; ' that Daiid Shah’s attempt to reach the Residency was a 
hliml, his wounds a sham ; - the sending out of the heir-apparent 
and the Koran a piece of acting which decei\'ed‘no one on the spot ? “ 
How if, after he had placid himself in Oeiim-aJ Rolxuts’s hands, that 
commander should give credence to the accusations of his traducers, 

' AjifkantHtan (1880), No. 1, p. 57. 

- Ibid. p. 45. * 

Or. Duke, who, at the Amir’s request, examined Daud Shah’s wounds some 
wo(rks after they had been received, had no doubt as to their reality. Ho 
found five in the head and forehead, one above the eyes not yet healed, 
and some in the stomach, which, but for the thickness of his kummorband, 
might have proved fatal Some at least of these injuries were rcceivi^d at the 
hands of the troops, when first they mutinied before the attack on the Residency, 
(Duke's EecoUections, p. 120.) 

^ Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 85. 
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and from boing liis proterjtor, bc(ion)o his judge, ))is jailer, perhaps 
his exeeutioiior ? Tlien^ (;an be m) doubt tliat tliis fwir, wiiicJ, later 
events were to justify, was comstantly present to Yakub Khan’s 
mind, and it was a deeply anxious man who nxlc into Baker’s camp 
to claim British protection and hospitality. 'I’ho imimxliate impulse 
to that decisive step was given by the news that Wali Mahomed and 
other Sirdars, more or less his enemies, ‘were intending to join Roberts 
-the prospect of being left without the pow-er of choosing, driving 
him into choice. He could not leave the <-ity o|)enly to betak(‘ himself 
to the British eamii, .so he spent the day in his pleasure gardens 
outside the walls, and, at dusk, mounted his horse, and, awompanied 

by Daud Nhah, rodi^ through the night up the Jxigar Valley to 
KusJu. 


The d(;siri^ to forestall his rival in swuring .Sir Friderick Roberts’s 
ear was piobahly not V akub Khan’s only motive for this Iiasty move. 
His heart was still set on delaying the British mlvanee, and he may 
liave tliought that tlu; arguments against an immediate occupation 
of Kabul which he had instruetwl the Mu.stau(i and the VVazir to 
use in his name, would conw with givater force from his own lips when, 
by a signal prwf of his trust in British friendship, he had earned 
the right to ask that no steps should Ik* taken that must bring him 
into coULsion with hi.s subjects. This was the same miscalculation 
which had led him to Handamak, and it was doomed to an equally 
siieedy disappointment. Even before he mached Kushi, Baker 
had invaded the Logar Valley, and, by training his guns upon its 
villages, had comiiellcd the inhabitants to surrender their precious 
stores of grain and fixlder. He had kcjit the letter of Roberts’s 
proclamation by paying for the supplies taken; he had violated 
Its spirit, and tho,spirit of^the agreement with Allal-ud-l)in, in taking 
the supplies by force, and in so doing had kinaiod in the hearts of 
the men thus despoiled a fire, which, fed with ever fresh fuel, was 
to spread and qiroad till all Northern Afghanistan rose in arms against 
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an army that could only live by condemning its people to die of 
starvation. 

So far from being in iiie mood to listen to arguments in favour 
of dtOay, Rolwrts was already so weary of the checks impcjscd upon 
his movements by the unpreparcKl state of tlw? Expeditionary Force, 
that he had determined to march Jjoldly forw^ard, trusting to the 
country to furnish w hat he lacked. As early as the 21st of September, 
Colonel Maegregor, wdio had returned to the Kuram, feeling “ the 
neetl of some directing hand iM^hind,” before there could be any 
going forw^ard, w^as dismayed to receive by telegraph “ a programme 
of intended movements,” and complained in lus diary of Roberts’s 
“ forgetting or ignoring that there w^as (is) absolutely no carriage.” * 
Had ho WTitten that tlH^re w^as but halt wliat w^as nended he would 
hav(‘ be(?n within the trutli, since only by robbing regiments of the 
greater part of their baggage animals, and exatjting double work 
from the commissariat mules and camels, w(‘it^ the necessary supplies 
being collected at Kushi. 

Nor w^ere the oiganization and discipline of the troops more to 
Maegregor \s satisfaction. At Karatiga, on the 20th of Sei)tember, 
fix'sh from riding along the line of mlvaiice from the Kuram to the 
Sliutaigardan, he desciilH^l w-liat In; had stum in bitter words : — 

The march was a lamentfible instance of' the carelessness and 
happy-go-lucky style in w-liieh we do things. 'Jliere was a small 
advance-guard, a few men with the guns, others scattered about, 
and the rest in rear ; no attempt was Jiiade to keep the baggage 
and troops within a reasonable space, anti the ^ consequence was, 
the whole line of mareli w'fis sprawding along three times as long 
as it need. . . . Up through the Hazara Daiakht Defile all pre- 
cautions were thrown to the winds, and^ everything was allowed 
to go on as it pleased. Everyone was complaining there were no 
orders, and there si^emed to be no head. . . . Then the march was 

1 Life and Opiniorts of Sir C. Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 114 
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much too long, considering the state of the baggage-animals : it 
should not have been more than ten miles ; it was eighteen, and 
many animals marched double marches from Pindi to Peshawar, 
and only got in late last night, were loaded at three, and did not 
get their loads off till nine, fifteen hours ; the consequence was that 
fifty camels were lost, and many mules, and the inevitable result 
will be considerable disorganization of'the train/' ^ 

Two days b(?foro tin's entry was made in Maegregor's diary, this 
same happy-go-lucky style of doing things hud nearly deprived the 
Expedition of its commander ; for, on the 27th of 8cptomber, at the 
narrowest part of the Hazara Darakht Defile, Sir F. Roberts, riding 
away from the infantry j)art of his escort, had found his passage barred 
by hundreds of Afghans, and a volley from some men concealed 
among the rocks had severely wounded the Principal .Medical Officer, 
Dr. Townsend, with wliom lie was talking at the time. Luckily, 
a note from the officer commanding on the Sl)utargardan, warning 
him of dangers aliead, had reached him just in time to prevent the 
attack coming as a surprise ; and, when the infantry came up, he was 
able to continiu^ his march without further mok\stati()n, the road 
in front of him liaving meanwhile been cleared of the enemy by Colour- 
Sergeant Hector Macdonald and Jemjidar Shore Mahomed, who had 
come with eighteen •men of tlie y2nd Highlanders and forty-five 
men of the 3rd Sikhs to the help of a detachment of the latter regiment 
which had fallen into an ambush, whilst repairing the telegraph- 
line.® 

The country through which this disorderly advance was being 
conducted is one that calls for the utmost care and watchfulness. 
No road in Afghanistan presents greater difficulties than this bye- 

t Life of Sir 0. Maegregor' Vo\, II. pp. 1J6, 117. 

2 ** Macdonald having subs<;equently further distinguished himself was given 
a commission,” and “ Shore Mahomed was rewarded with the Order of Merit.” 
(Forty-One Years in India, Vol. 11. p. 200.) 
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way to Kabul. As far as the Shutargardaii it has already been 
described ; beyond tliat pass, it drops by many sto(ip zig-zags, flanked 
by overhanging rocks, into the bed of a rivulet, strewn with porphyry, 
hornblende, and syenite pclibles of brilliant and varied lines, one 
of the sources of the Logar River.^ Following this stream it turns 
sharply to the right and enters the Dobundi Defile, whose stupendous 
perpendicular sides draw closer and closer togother till, at a point 
called by the local tribesmen the Diir-i-Dosukli, or Gate of Hell, 
they so nearly meet that men cfin only pass bt^tvveen them in single 
file, and baggage animals have often to be relieved of burdens too 
wide to squeeze through the narrow opening.- * bhiierging out of 
this gloomy fissure, the track crosses a narrow valley, then threads 
its way between huge fragments of rock up the face of a high hill 
to tlie Shinkai .Kotal, and finally descends by a succession of stony 
shelves to the valley of the Logar, w'here, hidden in a great ravine 
some three miles long by half a mile wide, the numerous hamlets 
known by the collective name of Kushi, lie among meadows and 
orchards — a true “ delight to the tiretl travtJlcr, whether seen 
as Dr. Bcllew saw them in 1857 with all their trees in bloom, or as 
they preaentctl themselves to Roberts's thirsty troops, teeming with 
ripe fruit — “ grapes and applovS and pears and the luscious melon.'' ® 

Sir F. Roberts joined the Advanced Guard of his Force at Kushi 
on the 28th of Sej»tember, and the same day paid his respects to tlie 
Amir who, breaking through the etiquette usually observed at a 
first ceremonial visit, at once broached the qiiestion of delaying 
the march on Kabul, pleading earnestly for time to restore order 
among his troops, and dw^elling on the fate which might befall his 
family and the families of his adherents if the terror inspired by 

^ Mission to Ajghmifskm in 1857, by Dr. II. Bcllew, p. 165. 

a To Kabul with the Cavalry Brigade^ by Major Mitford, p. 13. 

* “ Old Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gough. Pall Mall Magazine for February, 
1899, p. 276. 
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tlie appi’cmch of an avenging ai’iiiy should take thti form of a second 
outburst of popular fury.^ Roberts, very unfavourably inipr(i>ssed 
by tlie Amir’s appearance — ^liis description of Yakub Khan differs 
greatly from that given by men who saw him at Oandamak — and 
convinced that he desired delay solely in order to mature plans 
for opposing thc! British .advance, receivesd his representations with 
scant sympathy, for tlie promise that all women and children should 
be given the opjiortunity of heaving Kabul before an attack was 
made on that city, was no comfort to a man who believed that his 
particular women and children miglit meanwhile have fallen victims 
to the popular anger against himself, which his presence in the camp 
of the invaders must naturally provoke. Yakub Khan’s request 
that he should be allowed te^ pitch his tents, wJiicli had now eoine 
up, outside the limits of tlir? British camp was granted ; but, under 
coleiur of eloing bonemr te) bis giiiist, Roberts toe>k care to assign tei 
him an ese^ort strong tuiough to be? a eheM.*k on all his movements.- 

The folleiwing morning, the (leiieial, aejceimpanied by the^ Cavalry 
Brigade unde>r Dunham Massy, te) w'hieli were attae^liexl twT> companies 
e>f the 72nd Highlanders and the r»th Biinjab Infantry, rode? te) Zaj’gan 
Shalir, where? he met Wali Mahomed and other Sirdars whom lie 
desired to ke*ep apart from the Amir. Here lie interviewvcel some 
of the Logar Valley cllieifs on the subject of local supplies, with re^garel 
to whie^li lie was very anxious now that perse)nal observation had 
shown him that his trans|K)rt was far toei weak to be able te) carry 
e)n all the stores collected at Kushi, even if he split his Force into 
two, haltcjd every «L)theu' day, and sent back the mules and camels 
of the first Brigade to bring up the second.® It was a relief to his 
mind that the headmen were able to promise a certain amount of 

e Telegram of Sir F. Roberta, dated 2nd of Oetoter, 1879. Ajghanistan 
(1880), No. 1, p. 101. 

* Forly-One Years in India, Vol. II. pp. 202-204. 

» ibid. p. 206. 
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grain, but tbu very unfavourable rt;port.s of the Amir’s past conduct, 
and the warnings against trusting liiin for the future poured into 
his cars by VVali Mahomed and his frit^nds, inadcj him so uneasy that, 
in the evening, he rode Imek to Kushi determined to kec^p a vigilant 
eye on the j)rocecdings of Ids uiiwoIcojikj guest. ^ 

On the 1st of October, the last of the troops destined foj* Kabul 
crossed the Shutaigardan, heaving (k>ioncl (I. MoJiey with 

No. 1 K(»lifjit Mountain Battery, ( Vijitain II. R. L. .Morgan ; 

.*hd Sikhs. Major C. J. (hiftiMi.s; 

A Wing 2lst Runjab Infantry, Major R W, Collis; 

to k(!ep that pass open till snow should render the position untenable, 
when lie was to despatch the Mountain guns and the Sikhs to Kabul, 
and to send back the 21st to the Kurani V'alley. The ne.\t day the 
Kaliul Exp(‘dit‘ionarv R'orec concentrat(?d at Zargan Shahr, and 
its Commander, for tlie first tiim*, was able to judge of its composition 
find conditions with his own eyes, and to measure its strength and 
resources against the ojiposition that it miglit have to overcome, 
and tlie ditticulties it must cintaiiily encounter. 

St.vft. 

(‘aptairi (h T. I'lvtyiuan, .Vidc-do-(Ja.iii|). 

„ R. Pt)lc-( -aiovv. Aide-tle-f'aTup. 

(\jlonel C. M. Maegrogor, t'liiof of the 

Major W. (kilbraith, Assistaiit Acljiil-iifit-(hui(*ra.l. 

Captain R. C. Kennedy, Assistant tiiiarterjiiaster-( i!eneral. 

„ B. A. (.■ombo, Deputy Assistant Quartcrmastor-C’enoral. 

Lieu tenant C. if. M. Sinilli, Di?pnty iVssisUint yiiailorinaster-Ceiieriil. 
Major C. A. Corliain, Di>puty Jndgo Advocate. 

("aptain R. B. McEwen, Provost Marshal. 

„ E. Stratori, in charge of iSignalling. 

EnCU.N KKJv‘ DePARTMIAxNT. 

Lieutenant Perkins, Commanding Roy d Eiigim cr. 

(^)tajn R. C. Woodthorpo, in charge of Survey. 

Licutciiaut E. Burn-Murdodi, in charge of Engineer Field Park- 

1 Forly-Om Years in India, Vol. II. p. 207. 
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COMMTJITICATIONS AND TbANSPORT. 

Bri^^adicr-riencial Hngh Goagb. 

Lieutenant -Colonel II. M. Heathuotc, Diit^ctor of Transport. 
Commissariat Depa rtm ent. 

Lieutenant -Colonel J. V. Hunt* Principal Coiinnissariat Officer. 

M KDTOATi Department. 

Deputy Surgeou-Genenil S. G. 'rownaend. Principal Medical Offioci 
Surgeon-Major A. J. Dale. 


VETElirNARY DEPARTMENT. 

Veterinary-Surgeon G. A. Oli pliant. Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 
P( ) lATlC A L De P AU'I’M K N T. 

Major E. G. G. Hastings, Assistant Political Officer. 

JMr. H. M. Durjind, C.S., Political Secretary. 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Gordon, Commanding. 

Captain J. W. Ingo, Adjutant. 

E--A, Royal Horse Artillery, Major .1. C. Smyth-Windham. 

G -C, Royal Artillery, Major iSwluey Parry. 

No. 2, Dorajat Mountain BaikTy, (Uptaiii G. Swinley, 

Two Gatlings, Captain A. Broadfoot. 

Ordnance Eirld Park. 

Captain E. D. Shrtfto. 


Cavalry Brioadk. 

Brigadier-(b>iieral W. G. D, Massy, Commanding. 

Licut^mant J. P. Brabazon, Brigade-Major. 

1 Squadron Oth liiincers. Captain S. G. Butson.^ 
r)th Punjab Cavalry, Major F. Hammond.® 

12tb Bengal Cavalry, Major J. H. Green. 

14th Bengal Lanccm, Lieutenajjt-Colonel T. G. Ross. 

1 Lioutenant-Colonel R. S.‘ Clcland arrived at Kabul later on with the two 
remaining squadrons of liis regiment. — H. B. H. 

a Major B. Williams, who was on furlough, rejoined his regiment at Kabul. — 
H. B; H. 
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1st Infantry Brigade. 

Brigadier-General H. T. Macpherson, Conimanding. 

Captain G. de C. Morton, Brigade-Major. 

(i7th Foot, (Colonel C. B. Knowles. 

72nd High landers, Lieutenarit-( Vdontd VV. IT. .f. (Taike.^ 

28th Puiijah Infantry, (kilonel .1. Hudson. 

2nd Infantry BhicjadiiJ. 

■% 

Brigadior-Geneial I). BakiT, Commanding. 

Captain W. Far well, Brigade-Major. 

92nd Highlanders, Lientenant-(k)loiiel (}. H. Parker. 

5th Punjab rnfanf ty, Lieiitenant-CJolonel .1. W. Maecpieen. 

23rd Pione(*rs, Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. (Uirrie. 

5th Gurkhas, Major A. Fit/Hiigh. 

No. 7 Ctmipaiiy Sappees and Miners, Lieutenant C. Nugent. 
Stren(jtii. 

Oflieers, 192; men, (i,425, of whic:h 2,558 wen^ British IVoops; 

18 guns, and camp-followers. 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel F. Brow-nlow, who was on leave, rejoined his regiment 
at KahuL^-H. B. H. 



(rHAFl’KR .VII 

First Engagement at Cliarasiab 


The expori('rieo giiincd in tlu^ julvanoe on Ziirgan Shalu* dostroyod 
all hope of kct^i)ingH.b(> arfny intaot. Sovoii liiindn'd and lifty camels, 
two tlionsand mul(‘s, n Inindre^d donkeys, aiwl six luiiulrod and fifty 
bullocks were so clearly incapable of caiTying the 
plies of six thousand six hundred nn*n,‘ that Maegregor had 

to accej)t tJu^ necessity of splitting the Ii\»r(;e into two parts, and 
marcliing on alternate days. The danger of such a division in the 
ease of troops optuating en Vair, becaus«^ too weak to inaintain their 
communication by establishing fortified posts in their rear, had 
already been placed beyond dispute by the news that the (jihilzais 
had occupied the SIjinkai Kotal and were thn>ateTiing Money’s none 
too strong entreiu^hmimls on th<'- Sliiitargardan. 

In a(*cordanc(^ witj,) the new arrangement, only the (.-avalry and 
the First Brigade left Zaigan Shahr on the 4th of Octob«u\ I’he 
advance was ovcu* an arid }3laiii, deeply scarre^d hy dried-up drainage 
lines, a plain deseril)t‘d hy Maegregor as a land of sufjs and sangs — 
dogs and stones — till, on rounding a spur of tli(3 bills on tJio right 
of the valley, the togar River came in sight, <;rt)ssing the road from 
west to cast before turning northward i?i tin; direction of Kabul. 
On reaching its-^ banks, its aeiiuil stream was found to be about a 

1 Equivalent to thci carrying po wet’s of 2,12.^ camels, llio Central Asia 
Russian Expc^litionary Eor(?(*«s an?, as a rule, equipped with one camel for each 
lighting man. — ii. H. il. 
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couple of hundred feet wide, spanned by a bridge too narrow for 
the guns, so they and the troops crossed by a deep ford,^ leaving the 
bridge for the use of the transport. This relief, however, failed 
to avert confusion and delay. The approach to the river ran betwe.en 
high banks, and long before the bridge was reached, Inindrods of 
animals of all sorts and sizes got mixed up in a struggling, frightened 
jnass, out of which, after dad^, marauders siujcceded in snatching 
many a load of })ooty. It was midnight before the last bullock liriiped 
into camp, which l»ad bc^c^n ])itclH^d about two miles from the river, 
near the handet of Safed Sang. Here, Commissariat olliciers were 
waiting to pick out the strongest of the w('ary •beasts, ecjuiv^alent 
in (tarrying power to iwelv(‘ hiiiidrcHi camels.” These were at once fed 
and after a few hours' rest sent back to Zargan Sliahi*, where leaker, 
anxious to get the inarch of his Brigade ovc^r by daylight, was c'agerly 
awaiting their arrival. 1'hc start was quickly made, but progress 
was so slow that the head of the column only eiiter(;d Roberts’s camp 
at eight o’clock iii" the evening, and its tail some live hours later.* 

The Natives had again shown themselves hostile, so, before dawn 
the next day, a force surrounded the village of Koti Khcl, whose 
iiihalutants were known to have been specially activ(> in luxrassing 
the trcKips, and some of whom had wounded (Vipiaiii Keiimdy of 
the QuartermasttM-tienerars Department. 1'hree villagers weie 
killed on tlu^ spot and five captured, three of whom were shot by 
Roberts’s ordcTS, for being in unlawful rt^bellion against iluiir 
sovereign.^ 

At Safed Sang, Roberts heard from CJoloiu?! Mon(>y that Im had 

.'5 

repulsed an attack on his camp, and h(?liogiaphed liack hearty 

J “Some of the men were swept fjlf their feet hy (he force of current; 
but, as the stre»aiii was only fifty or sixty yards in width, no lives were lost. ’ 
(Hensman’s Afghanistan .1879-80, p. 24.) ' 

2 Life of Chides Maegregor, Vol. il. p, 122. 

Ibid. 

* Ibid. p. 124, also Hensman’s Afghanistan 1879-80, p. 20. 
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congratulations and the promise of additional supplies of food and 
ammunition to be sent up to him by Gordon.^ 

From this point he also issued the following proclamation to the 
l*eo|)le of Kabul : — “ Be it known to all that the British army is advanc- 
ing on Kabul to take possessiim of the city. Jf it be allovv(3d to do 
so peacefully, well and good ; if not, the city will be seized by force. 
Therefore all well-disposed ])crsons, who have* taken no part in the 
dastardly murder of the British Embassy, or in the plunder of the 
Residency, are warned that if they are unable tej prevent resistance 
b(3ing offered to the entrance of the British Army and to the autliority 
of his Highness the* Amir, they should make immediate arrangements 
for their own safety, either by coming into the British Camp or by 
such measures as may seem fit to them. And as the British General 
does not make war on women and children, warning is given that 
all women and children should be i-emoved from the city beyond the 
reach of harm. The British Government desires to treat all classes 
with justice, and to respect their religion, feelings, and customs, while 
exacting full retribution from offenders. Every effort will therefore 
be made to prevent the innocent suffering with the guilty. But it is 
necessary that the utmost precaution should be taken against useless 
opposition. Therefore after tins ivceijjt of this proclajnation, all 
persons found armed ih or about Kabul will be treated as the enemies 
of the British Goveimnent ; and, further, it must be clearly under- 
stood that if this entry of the British force is resisted, 1 cannot hold 
myself responsible for any accidental mischief which may be done to 
persons and property, (5ven of well-disposed people who may have 
neglected this warning. 

“ October the 2nd, 1879.” • 

% 

^ Tlie (General congratulates you heartily ; husband your ammunition 
and supplies, and go in at the brutes. General Gordon has been ordered to 
send you per man one Viundred rounds ammunition more, and more supplies.” 
(Heiiogram from Maegregor to Money.) 
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It was now the turn of Macpherson^s Brigade, to which were 
attached 3 Field guns and a squadron of Cavalry, to remain stationary, 
wliilst Baker's, reinforced by the 92nd Highlanders, moved on another 
stage, fortunately so short a one that there was no need to strike 
camp before 11 a.in., thus securing a little additional rest to the 
transport animals, many of whom had just done forty-five miles in 
thirty-six hours.* 'riie march proved an easy one, the road ruiming 
parallel to, but out of sight of the Logar, through a fairly open, culti- 
vated country. About midway, near the village of ChilJial Dukhteran 
(Forty Daughters), some low hills w'cre crossed, on which squatted 
numerous groups of armed men, watching the advance of the Force 
with the same air of indifference displayed by the Mangals just before 
they fell upon Roberts’s rear-guard in tlie Mangiar Pass.® Beyond 
these hills, a much higher, cresccnt-shapcd range came into view. A 
group of hamlets, known collectively as the village of Charasiab,* lies 
at the foot of this crescent's south-western horn, whilst the north- 
eastern horn is pierced by the Sang-i-Nawishta Gorge,* the deep 
ravine through whicli the Logai* forces its way into this Kabul Valley. 
About two miles north-east of Charasiab, near the village of Khairabad, 
tlio Kuslii road divides into two branches, one of which first crosses 

» Hensman's Alghunistan, p. 25. 

2 “ A private of the 72nd . . . particularly pointed these ni(.*n out to mo, 
remarking : ‘ You see. Sir, those, men sitting there, doing nothing ; well, that 
is just the way tlie Matigals sat and lookcHl at us wh(Mi they aftcir wards <‘aught 
us in the Mangiar Pass.’ ” (Duke’s Recollecliom of the Kabul Cam/Miign, 1879-80, 
pp. 131, 132. Sec, also, Sccoiul Volume of this History, p. 1(X).) 

'riiis, not Charasia, is. the correct spelling, 'riie natn^s inoatis Four Water 
Mills. Mitford, in liis interesting bfjok To Kabul with the CwnUry Brigade , 
mentions that “ these mills, wbich anj much valued by tlu^ Afghans, frecpiontly 
give the name to a village or distri'd ; o.g. Haft Asiah — the Seven Water 
Mills,”— H. 11 H. 

Sang-i-Nawishta — Written Stone — so namoa from a stone bearing a 
written inscription, stilting that the road was nuule in tlie r(*ign of the Emperor 
Shall Jehan. Major Mitford mentions that ‘‘ this stone was afterwards re- 
moved to the front of Sir F. Roberts’s quarters in Sherporo ” (p. 24), 
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the valley from oast to west and then runs due north, past the village 
of Indaki, in the Chardoh V'alloy, to Kabul, wliilst the other reaches 
that city by following the course of the Logar Kiver.^ A number of 
small detached hills s(*atbu*<»(l about the 1 ow(M‘ tmd of the* valley, 
within musketry range of each other, added t.o the defensibility of the 
position, and the final touch was given to its strength l)y the stony 
slope, like a mitural glacis, over which each of these detached lulls 
would have to bt^ approached. 

Oharasiab had been r('a(;lie<l early in tive aftiunoon, and while the 
troops w'ere encamping in tlu^ fallow lields to tlie South of that village. 
Cavalry patrols [ujshed right up to the mouth of the Sang-i-Nawishta 
i)efile without discov(^ring any signs of thf‘ j)rest'n<M* of an enemy, 
irrom rising ground witliin the village, the (iencral and his ( hief of the 
Staff ol)ta.iru‘d a good view <»f the whole [lositioii, and noted the import- 
ance of a conical liill on the t^ast of tlie valley, by whi(jb the approach 
to the goige was commanded. !Ma«?gregoi* desired the immediate 
seizure of this point," hut liolx^rts, for once the more cautious of the 
two, wisely deeid(‘d to ])nt off tjccupying it till the next day." 

Towards evening gioups of Afghans were noticed on the sky line 
of many of tlie hills, a sure sign of mischief brewing ; ' nevertheless, 
the night passed quietly, and it was with no expectatitai of serious 
resistance that a woi^ing party consisting of 

2 CJiiiw No. 2 Mountain Battery, 

2S4 Bides 92iid lliglilandcrs, 

4.00 23fd l*ionec‘ra, 

* A sccontl road Icarls to the Chariloh Valley, starling from Charasiab and 
pi<jroing the hill to t?ho west of the village, hut no use of it was nnide during 
the action.- H. B. if. 

2 LijA of Sir Charh/s Maajregur, Vol. If. p. 124. 

•J “ Now, moMi than ever, I felt the ^vant of siilficieiit transport ! Had it 
been possible to have the wd^le of tlie force w ith me, I should have advanced 
at once, and have occupied tliat evening the range of hills I have described.; 
hut Maeplu^i'Hon’s BrigiKle w'as still a march behind, and all I could do was, 
iinuiediately on arrival, to send l)a(^k every available transport animal to bring 
it up.” (Forty-One Yearn in India, Vol. 11. p. 211.) * Ibid. p. 212. 
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under Colonel Currie, set out early in the morning, pTOceded by Cavalry 
patrols, to render the road practicable for artillery. Tlie discovery, 
^mado almost immcidiately, that a formidable force was preparing to 
dispute the passage of the defile with the punitive expedition, came, 
therefori?, witli a shock f)f surpris<i to the (Jemjral and all under his 
command. Both sides of the. Nawishta Defile were found to be 
crowned by the enemy, whose *right extended to the heiglits dividing 
the Logar from the (liardeh Valley. The coolness and skill with 
which important points were Iw^ing oc(!upied and guns placed in 
position, revealed the |>resc!ic(‘ of regular tro(3ps and a well-prepared 
sch(‘ine of opf)osition to Ihe British advance,* whilst tribesmen 
swarming on the hills, on bolh sides of the Britisli camp, pointed to 
an attack to l)e made upon it at the first favourable moment. 

In this (unergem^y, four eoiirstfs werc^ open to th<^ British Com- 
mahder : lie could fall back on the range of low hills lying midway 
between ( -harasiab and Safcul Sang, with a view to thi^ quickest jxissible 
concentration of his entire force ; he might entrench his present camp 
and there await ihe arrival of Maepherson's ihigadi^ ; lie might try 
to draw the AfgJians from tluar strong [losition hy tactics similar to 
those so suecessfiilly used by (/harles Gougb at Futtehabad ; " or he 
might elect to drive them out of it by an immediate direct attack. 
Against the first ])laii had to be placed the doubt whether the hills in 
question were not alri'ady in the hands of the (‘iiemy,^ and the cer- 
tc'Hnty tliat, as tJie bulk of tht; traasport had l)(?en sent away to bring 
up MacsplKU'son's Brigade, a retn^at, however short, would mean the 
abandonment of a large part of the baggage and stores. The second 
plan was coiidemm?d by the situation of tlie camp, overlooked on all 
sides by hills in the occupation of the enemy, and by the lack of time 

1 Roberts’s Despatch, dated October 20th, 1879. 

2 Sw, Second Volume of this Ilistoiy, p. 289. 

• A report Imil reaclunl Roberts that Maepherson’s Brigade; had been inter- 
cepted and that it and its long string of cjyncls would certainly be op^iosed. 
(See Forty-One Y ears in India, Vol II. p. 214.) 
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to put it into a proper state of defence before nightfall, as the troops 
would be too busy covering the Sappers and Miners to be able to give 
them much assistance in their work. Tlio objection to the third scheme 
— one generally snccossful against undisciplined men — lay, firstly, 
in the possibility tluit tlio Afghans luid, for once, a leader capabltj of 
seeing through it, and strong enough to compel ins followers to keep 
out of the not spread to ensnare them* secondly, in the probability 
that, if the plan succeeded, Currie’s tiny column would be swept away 
by the downward rush of the Afghans ; and, thirdly, in the know- 
ledge that, if it failed, the position of the camp at night w’^ould be 
worsen than if the second plan had been the one adopted. The last 
plan had against it the immense^ risks att(>ndant on pitting a small 
force, with nothing to fall back ujam in case of failure, against a 
large one in an exce])tionally strong position ; and, in, its favour, the 
superiority given to the former by the skill of its ()fiieers and the 
discipline of its men, and the moral effect >vhich often waits upon 
bold and rapid action. These considerations determined Roberts’s 
choicci, and, once made, he actetl on it w'ith his customary vigour and 
decision. 

To strengthen the trex^ps in rear and to afford additional protection 
to the fifteen hundied bagg.age animals which, under the escort of two 
companies of the otli (jurkhas, had gone back the previous evening to 
bring them up, he despatched a stpiadron of Cavalry to Safed Sang, 
and, witli this reintorcenicnt, sent urgent orders to Maepherson to 
strain every nerve to join him at Cliaiiisiab before dark. To Baker 
he entrusted, imr^soi’vtHlly, the task of dislodging tlu^ (Mitmiy and 
driving him back upon Kabul, and for that })urpose he assigned to 
him the following troops : — ^ 

* Left Column. 

4 Guns No. 2 Mountain Battery . . , Captain G. Swinley. 

12th Bengal Cavalry, 25 8al)reB. 

2 Gatlings . • • ... Captain A BroadfooL 
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72nd Highlanders, . . . 7(M> Rifles . Lt. -Colonel W. H. Clarke. 

Half Battalion 5th Gurkhiis . 3f)0 Rifles . iMajor Fitxllugh. 

Half Battalion 5th Pnnjah Infantry, 300 Riflos . Captain C. McK. Hall 

No. 7 Company Sappers and 100 Rilles . Tiicutenant C. Nugent. 

Total strongili l,4fK» Rifles, 25 Sabres, and 0 (Juris. 

The working party, wliicb, reinforGMid from oa.ni|>, liad now become 
the riglit wing of the attacking force, was tlius ooiistitutcd : — 

RltiHT ('OLUMN. 

G-3 Royal Artillery, 3 Guns . . . Major Sidney Par ry. 

9th Lancers . . ,20 Sabres . Lieutenant IT. W. Apperley. 

Mth Bengal Lancers) 120 Sabres Alaj'or R. Vl Milford, 

rrtli Punjab Cavalry/ ' Major F. llaininoiid. 

92nd Highlanders, 284 Rifles .... Major G. White and Major J. C. 

Hay. 

231'd Pioneers, 550 Rilles .... (Captain IF. Palcu'fjon. 

7’otal strength 834 Rifles, 140 Sabres, and 3 (Juns. 

Rtrberts instructed its coiiimaiidc'r, (krlomd (hirrio, to take up 
a defensive iiosition and to consider himself thenc(‘forvvard under 
Baker’s orders.^ 

When all these arrangtmieiits liad been madi'- there remaintid under 
the (ieneral’s own commantl, for the defiance of tlu^ eam[> and to be 
used as a reserve in case of need, only the. Battery Horse Artillery, 
450 Cavalry, and between 600 and 700 Tnfantr y - made up of High- 
landers, Punjabis, and Pioneers ; in all, including the gunners, hardly 
1,250 men and six guns. In its character of feeder of the tigliting 
forces, it was almost immediately drawn upon by Baker, wiio, after 
reconnoitring the enemy’s position, haxl decided t/) leave Ids reserve 
ammunition at a e<mvenient spot witldii the precincts of tlie village, and 
hcliogiaphed to Roberts to incrl^a.stJ tJie strengtli of the small guard 

t 

1 Roberts’s Despatch of the 20th October. 

2 Forty -One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 216. 

From the strength of all the columns some deduction must be made for 
sick and non-effectives. — H. B. H. 
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he was placing over it. A luindrecl men of the 5th Punjab Infantry were 
at once despatclied to ( liarasiab, followed by the rest of the regiiiierit 
as soon as siiflicient transjjort for the carrying of its amiviunition ooultJ 
be procured ; a necessary step, but one which reduced by several 
hundrwls the troops available for the protection of the cainp.^ 

13aker\s reconnaissance had shown liini that the enemy's first 
line occupitid a bare, rocky ridge of no great height, beginning about 
a mile north of ( harasial) and ending to the east of tluj Indaki roiul ; 
that, five liimdrcd yards further back, their si^cond lini^ was drawn 
along a chain of detached, but mutually supporting hills, stretching 
from a little w(;sti of the 1 ndaki road to tlie centre of the valley ; and 
that, behind these detached hills, rose a still more formidable position 
in the shape of an unbroken ridge, two and a half miles long, which, 
culminating at its most northerly point in a ])eak 2,200 feet high, 
embraced in its irregular curve the whole of thcj lower end of tlie 
Logar Valley and both tlu^ roads leading to Kahiil. Tliis formidahle 
position VN'as only aceessihle in a few places and it commanded the 
entire front of Bak(n’\s advanct*.- Recognizing the m*c(Ns.sity of 
bringing as large a force as possible to hear upon the enemy's weaki^st 
point, which Ins observation had provcxl to he at the western suh^ 
of the valleV'—tlu^ hulk of the Afghans wor(? massed on the heights 
at its north-eastern extremity — Raker summoned (k>lonel Currie to 
join him with four liundred and fifty rifles of tin* 2.*bfl PioiK^ers, and 
at the same tinui ordered Major G. White, who now succeeded to 
the command of a dangerously weakened l)ody of trooj)s, to move 
forward to within artillery range of the 8ang-i-Naw'ishta Gorge, and, 
in so doing, to keep on the alert, lest, wlien he — Raker — advanced to 

1 Roberts’s Despatch of die 20th Oetober, 1879. 

“ The remainder of the regiment were sent out soon after, though tliis 
left the camp very weakly guarded, only 1,000 cavalry and infantry, with 6 
9-pounder guns being left at licadciuarters.” (Hensmau, p. 31.) 

2 ]!)espatcl) of the 20th October. 
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the assault, the Afghans should sweep down upon ChiirasiMb through 
the wide gap lying hetwecni the two British coluinns. Once within 
artillery range of the Sang-i-Xawi.shta Gorge, White was to halt 
whilst the main attack was being dev(*lo])ed, and as soon as he saw the 
Afghans retreating, not a moment sooner, ho was to push his cavalry 
through the defile, so as to close it to tin', fugitives. 

Aliout 11.30, Baker’s column issued from tlic shelter of the woodcxl 
enclosure by wliich (liarasiab is siirroumh'd, and in a v(?ry sliort 
time the 72nd Highlanders w(‘.re engaged with the Afghans; one. 
company, under Caplaiu R. H. BnK)ke-Hunt, trying to drive? them 
from the heiglits on the right of their (the Afghans") y)osition, wliilst 
the rest of the regiineat, under cover of the mountain guns, delivered 
a dii’ect attack on its ct'iitre. Both onsets were mad(? with great 
couiage and detoj'mination, but, in each ease, ilie weight of the attack 
Avas too light to make any impn^ssion on the obstinate resistanee 
olfered to it, till Baker, st‘i*ing tliat little? progress was being imwh?, 
sent two companies of the 5th Gurkhas to the lielj) of Brooke-Hunt, 
and other t\>o, under Major .KitzHugli, and two InindnHl men of 
tin* 5Mi Punjab Infantry, under Captain Hall, to reinforce the main 
laxly of the ]Iighland«>ivs. The effect of this addition, to the British 
strength at on(.*e became apparent to the* Afghans on the <jther* side 
of the valley, who, now alive to the fact that, a British success at 
this |>oint would jeopardize their whole position, poured down in 
crowds to the aid of their overnialclied (comrades. The result was 
a race for the disputed position betwcjen the? two opposing fona'S, 
a race in wiiich the assailants won : for, at sijjht of the swiftly 
approaching Afghan reinforcements, the British troops redoubled 
their efforts, and almost sim«ltiiiKH)nsly swept the western hills 
clear of the enemy and carried tin? whole, of his first line of defence, 
though, to the last, the Afghans disputtxl every inch of ground, 
gathering in groups l)ehind the rocks scattered over the surface of the 
ridge, and charging out upon their pursuers with a fury which carrifid 
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them once to within thirty yards of the Gurkhas, w^ho, no less brave, 
received them with a steady fire under which, at the last moment, 
they wavered and broke. Lieutenant A. R. Martin, adjutant of 
the regiment, .specially distinguished himself on this occasion.* 

Covered by tlu^ mountain guns and gatling.s — the latter soon jammed 
— the 72nd Highlanders and the 5th Gurkhas, Jed by Lieutenant D. 
Chesney witli a company of the 23rd Pioneers, now advanced to 
the capture of the enemy’s second lijie of defence. Jn a few bold 
rushes, they crossed tlu^ five or six hundrid yards lying bc^tween it 
and them, and as they daslud upon its centre two (;om panics of 
the \)2nd Highljinders under Captain R. H. Gxky, belonging to Wliitc’s 
Force, fell unexpectedly upon its left Hunk. (\)nfused by tli(^ douhhi 
attack, the Afghans split up into two, tlieir right Hying towtards 
Indaki, piirsmd by a wing of the 72nd under Major M. .SbujkwelJ, 
tlieir left falling back on their main position. Rut hero they offend 
no .such stubborn resi.stanc<? as had marked the dehmee of their first 
line, the fear of being taken in nwerse — two companies of the 23rd 
Pioneers had ([uickly gained a footing cm the ridge — and the tempta- 
tion to avail themselves of the many avenues of escape open to them, 
proving too strong for men with nerves already shaken by df 3 feat. 
A few' of the better disciplined troops joined their comrades still 
holding out on either side the Xawishta Gorge, but the greater number 
were soon in full flight — .some hurrying back to Kabul over the hills, 
others taking iid vantage of the British lack of ( 'avahy to dash across 
the open ground at their foot to the shelter of the Chardeh Valley * ; 
and, by 3.45, the vdiole of the centre and right of their strong position 
was in Baker’s hands. 

To explain the timely help affoided to the left British Column 

1 Koberts’s Despatch of the 20tJi October. 

2 “ The want of Cavalry was here painfully apparent, as the retreating 
masses of the Afghans could easily have been overtaken, the sloping ground 
between Indaki and the hills being admirably suited for a pursuit.” (Hensman» 

p. 33*} 
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by the right, the latter's fortunes must now b(? followed, from the 
moment when its commander received instructioris to get liis artillery 
l^vithin range of the Xawishta Gorge, and to hold his cavalry in readi- 
ness to dash through it at the first sign of a weakening of the enemy. 
White's first act was to push forward the patrols of the Oth Lancers 
and 14th Bengal Cavalry, which, early in the day, had fallen back 
on finding themselvc»s in the presence of a strongly posted Afghan 
army, and to support them by two companies of the 02nd High- 
landers, whose commander, C-aptain Oxley, was directed to drive 
in the pickets immediately in his front ; his second, to order Parry 
to shell a hill, swarming with Afghans, on the llritish right flank, 
with the three guns G 0 Royal Artillery. Oxley soon drove in the 
pickets, but shell after shell burst in vain over the crest of the hill. 
Protected by a strong lino of sangars the Afghans stood st(?adfastly 
to their standards, crouching as they saw the guns sighted and after 
each discharge springing to their feet with dtnisive clieers to pour 
a volley into their opponents below.^ 

Perceiving that neither artillery nor infantry lire liad any practical 
eff()et upon the cnoiny, White determined to storm the position in 
person. At the head of Captain H. F. Cotton's company of the 
92ud Highlanders, he promptly scaled the hill, and, iii the teeth 
of a volley which laid low five of his men, clambered over the breast- 
work, and fell upon the Afghans who, incontinently, gave up the 
game and ran for their lives.- The capture of this hill gave White’s 
troops some security on their right ; nevertheless their position 
during the halt that followed was one of great pei^il ; and had the 
forces opposed to them bejen composed of tribesmen lighting in the 

‘ Duke's Hecollectuniii of the Kabul Camixiiyn, p. !.*{(). 

^ “ The dark green kilts wont up the steep, rwoky hill-side at a lino rate, 
though one would occasionally drop and roll several foot tlc)wii the slope. . . . 
Both sides took advantage of every available atom of cover, but still the kilts 
pressed on and up, and it was altogether as pretty a j'^icce of Light Infantry 
drill^as could well be seen.”^(Major Mitford, p. 26.) 
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way natural to mountaineers, they would probably have been over- 
whelmed. Luckily, tlieir 02 )poncnts were sepoys, just sufficiently 
trained to have forgotten their old tactics, but not disciplined enougH 
to profit by the advantage conferrwl on them by their numbers and 
the strcmgth of their artillery ; so the interval, during which victory 
might have been theirs, remained unused, and when White, observing 
that Baker's aitacdv was making gotxl progress, ordered a general 
advance, their opportunity hfid gone by for ever.' 

Th(> order to advance was quickly executed. (.)xley, with two 
companies of the l)2nd, wheeled to his left to assist Baker's troops 
in capturing the enemy's second line of defence; a small detach- 
ment of the same regiment stormed another isolated hill on White’s 
right ; and Major Hammoml, leaving the 14th Bengal Lancers to 
escort the guns, pressed forward witli the !)th Lancers and 5th Puiijah 
Cavalry, and aftei' seizing two pieces of cannon at the mouth of the 
Sang-i-Nawishta Gorges, jicuet rattxl nearly to its centre. Here, finding 
that the enemy had crossed the river and taken shelter among the 
precipitous hills rising abruptly from its right bank, he halted to 
allow Major Hay to coiiie up with the infantry, consisting of a com- 
pany of the J)2nd under Lieutenant 1). F. Gordon, and Paterson’s 
detachment of the 23rd Pioncem. Tluiso troops Ijad followed hard 
on the heels of the^ cavalry till, on arriving at the foot of the steep 
conical hill, the importance of wliich had been noted by Roberts 
and Maegregor, they discovered that they had got on the flank of 
a Battery of Armstrongs, so well concealed by the inequalities of 
the ground that the l^ancers had ridden past it without suspecting 
its existence. Eager to outstrip each other, Scot and Sikli raced 
for the prize, and the Afghan gumiers fled without firing a shot.' 

1 “ Our comparatively 'small loss and easy victory were, no doubt, due 
to the fact of tlui enemy opposing ns being chiefly composed of sepoys, who 
do not light like the mass of the people wc had opposed to us afterwards.” 
(Duke’s Recollections, pp. 143, 144.) 

2 Duke’s Recollections, p. 138. 
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The Highlanders tlicn climbed the? hill, killed its f(?w remaining 
defender’s, and captured twelve Jiioiintain guns in position near its 
summit, whilst the Pioneers joined the (Rivalry, and lli(? two together 
push(.*d up tlui gorgt? to its narrow«?st point, wlicro th(?y bivouacked 
near a small mud fort.' 

By 5 j).ju. .Baker had collected tlu? seatterf^d units of his force, 
joined bauds with White's column, and made his dispositions for 
the night. 'J’hc nth Punjab Infantry and Currie/s Pioneers bivouack<?d 
in the. plain on the Kabul skh? t>f tin? em?my’s main position ; the 
72nd Higldanders, the 5th (.lurkhas, and the Mountain Battery on 
tlie heights above the gorge. N*> water was |»rocural>Ic, and for a 
time the wounded suifered from lack of attendance, as tlie Picld 
Hos])ital did not eoiue up till 2 o’clock the next morning.® Fortu- 
nately, as will b’(‘ sc‘en from IIkj accompanying '("abk*, tliey wore but 
few, rcjuarkably few, considiMiug the strengili of the positions taken 
by direct assault : — 


KILLKD AND VV(KI^'DI^D IN TJIE ACTION OF CHAKASIAB. 

OimcKRS. 

bieuleiuuit C. II. FormiHson, 72nd ILighhinders, wonrulrd. 
Ctiptiiin C. Yt)uiig, 5tli JNinjab Inkintry, severely \v<.)iiii(led. 
Surgctni A. Dnncan, 2f‘}r(l Pieneors, dtiiigeroiisly wouiidod. 

Mmn. 



KilM. 

Woumled, 

9lh Laneers 

n 

1 

5th Punjab (Rivalry .... 

J 

o 

72nd JliglilajidtTs .... 

J 

.31 

92nd Highlanders .... 

1 

10 

2l:{rd I’ioneers 

1 . 

o 

5tli Punjab Tjifantry .... 

4 

4 

5th Ourkluis 

1 

JO 

7 til Com|jauy Sappers and Miners 

0 

2 

Total . 

18 

65 


Five dhoolie-hoauirs were also killed and four wounded. 


1 Ilegimciital Records, 5tli Punjab Cavaliy, p. 45. 

2 Duke’s Recollections^ p. 144. 
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From information siil)scMju(mtly r(H*tMvod, it was ascertained that 
the Afghan forct'S engaged at (.liarasiah consisted t)f thirtcc^n regi- 
ments of regular troops supplemented by contingents from the citjl 
and adjaee.nt villages, under tlic command of tlio Amir’s unclts Sirdar 
Nek Mahomed Khan, whoso lieutenants wore (h^nerals Mahomed 
Ka/im Khan, (dnilani Jfydtu* Khan, Afziil Kluin, and the (iovomor 
of Khost, Sirdar Alaliomed Zainan Klian. Their losses Roberts 
estimated at tliree hundred nien killed and many wounded. Duke 
states that fewer than a hundred ))odios were counted on the field, 
and tliat local reports placed the total number of the dead and woundtul 
at about five luindred, but, as all the lattc'r, and probably many 
of the foiTiK^r, were carritMl oil' by tlieir retreating comrades, it is 
impossible to say which guess came the nearer to this trutli. 

Great as \ver(‘ the anxieties home, that fith day of October, by 
Baker and White, they were less than those wliich weighed upon 
their Commander. To watch for hours the fluctuations of a fight — 
so near as to be able to note individual acts of gallantly -to know 
that one can do nothing to determine its issue, that all the troops one 
could give, have b(‘(Hi given, and that those left liohind are too few to 
provide a sure refuge for themselves and their (joinrades in case the 
attack should fail, as more than once seemed likely, needs a higher 
couj-age and stronger powers of endurance than to direct an engagement 
or lead a storming column ; and no man could have gone through 
th(i ordeal more bravely than Sir Fn'derick Roberts. Racked with 
fear for the safety of his troops, of his sick, of his stores, of the thousands 

1 111 his account of the battle of CUiarasiab, Jiord Koberts mentions having 
watched a young soldier, Private MacMahon of the Tiind JTighlandera, scranihlo 
11]) the crags at the head of a iVwv Gurkhas with whom, on reaching the summit, 
lie charged homo with tlu^ bayonet;. For this aet of gallantry Ma(?Mahoii 
received the Victoria Cross, t (Forty-One Years in hidiay pp. 218, 219.) 

In his despatch Roberts also mentions the gallant conduct of Lieutenant 
R. A. Grant, who with a small party of the 92nd Highlanders had dislodged 
a body of tlie enemy, who were causing much annoyance to one of the outlying 
pickets.— H. B. H. 
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of camp-followers who looked to him for protection, he attended 
calmly to every detail by which the peril could be lightened, sending 
^ut cavalry patrols, to drive off the tribesmen, establishing strongly 
fortified outposts, and seeing to it that the work of putting the camp 
into a state of defence went on without intermission. All that ho 
did was well done, but inexpressible must have been his relief when 
the danger, against wliich lie was providing, had been dispelled, and 
the road to Kabul lay clear before him. 

Obseuvation 

Sir V. Roberts's temerity in leaving behind him a great mountain 
barrier and invading a liostile eountiy with a weak force, ecpiipped 
with hardly lialf its proper complement of tiansjiort, recalls the reek- 
lessness of Sir John Keane when, in 1842, lie marched on Kahul with- 
out his heavy guns, Uumgh he knew that the strong fortri-ss of (lhazni 
lay between him and his goal. Both eommaiiders escaped the natural 
jonsequenees of their rashness, but both invited the censure passed 
m the elder of the two by Sir Henry Durand, when commenting on 
the success which crow ned Keane's iJk^gitimate tactics, and the rew'ards 
vhich it earned for him ; - 

A grateful eountiy may on siicli an occasion pour forth its titles 
ind its honours, not making men’s merit.s tlu^ measures of its bounty ; 
Jut it will nevertheless act wisely in remembering that war has its 
principles, and that to hazard, heedless of military prudence, soldiers' 
ives and a country's faim? upon a gamester's tlirow' is to court a 
item rebuke." ^ 

Wliat made Roberts’s march spcrcially censurable w^as the alisenco 
)f any urgent necessity for incurring the risks he elected to run. His 
)bject w'asnot to bring succour to the living*but to avenge the dead, 
md vengeance could have w aited till those deputed to execute it were 

t The First Afghan War, by Durand, p. 184. 
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properly organized for the task. Possibly the question of time did 
enter into the Indian Government's df^cision to abandon its original 
plan of occupying Kabul siiniiltanc'ously with two forces, the one^’ 
advancing by the Kh^dn^i*, liie other by the Shutargardan ; but it 
cannot liave ct)nt<!mpla.ted sending one into Afghanistan under con- 
ditions opposed to iiiilitary prudence," and certainly the Com- 
inand(»r-in-Ghi(»f ])eliev(*d lioberls to liave all the transport he needed. 

'.rhcne is a ])assage in one of NapuJwm's letters ‘ to his brother 
Joseph wliicli is so applicable to this inarch on Kabul as to deserve to 
be (| noted in full. 

The King of Spain had concc^ivixl a plan for the occupation of 
Madri<l, which involved tht^ abamhinment of his comiminications 
and the placing of a deej) and lofty chain of inoiintains between him 
and Fiance, and the greatest of strategists rojeei(‘d this seheme in the 
following pungent wtirds : — 

“ The proposal is to niareli on Madrid with r)0,(K)0 nuai, kee|)ing 
them togt^lhor, and abandoning all eommunieaiions with France. 

“ TIk* art f)f war is an art tVamded on principles which must not 
be violated. . . . 1\) losi^ om^'s line of operations is a movement so 
dangerous that to la? guilty of it is a crime. Tr.) pr(\serve it is neeessaiy , 
in order to avoid being separated from one’s depot, which is the point 
of rende/vons, and tjie place to wliich one’s prisoners, wounded, and 
sick arc to be semt. . . . But at this instant to nisli into the interior 
of Spain, without any organized ee^ntre or magazines, with hostile 
armies on one's flanks and in one's rear, would be an attempt 
without precedent in the history of the world. 

“ If, b<‘fore Madrid was taken, and depots of subsistence for eight 
or ten days and of ammunition were provided, this army were beaten, 
what would beoomt? of it ? Where would it rally ? Where would 
it send its wounded ? wHence would it draw its supplies ? For it is 
only provided for its current wants. Kofhing more need be said. 


i September 16th, 1808. 
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■Jliose who dare to recommend such a step would be the first to lose 
their heads as soon as the results began to show its absurdity. . . . This 
\Jcheme, opposed as it is to all the rules of w'ar, must be given up. A 
general who attempted such an operation would commit a crime." 

The one point in which this stern condemnation does not apply to 
the author of the march through the Logar Valley, is the prediction 
that those wiio would dare to recommend such an operation w'ould 
be the first to lose their heads Avhen brought face to face Avith its 
results. Whatever miglit have been the case with Joseph Bonaparte, 
Sir Frederick Roberts kept his head, and by his decision and coolness 
in the hour of peril avert(‘d tlui catastrojihe whiclrhis rashness had 
invited. “ To Baker and Whit.(^," to fpiotc Maegregor’s generous 
words, “ belong jirincipally the honours of the light," * but it is (|ues- 
tionable whether^ that fight w'oiild have provinl a victory, if these 
officers, and not only they, but every man under their orders, had 
not felt the inspiring iiitluence of their commander’s indomitable 
L*oiij*age, and unshakable conJidonce in himself and them. 


TAj^ iff Sir Charhff Mniyregur, V’ol. 11. p. 125. 



CHAPTER Vlll 


Operations before Kabul 

Eabi*y on the morning of the 7th October, the march was resumed. 
Roberts led tlio way with the Cavalry and a portion of the 2nd 
Rrigade ; Baker and the n'inaindf‘ 1 * of Ids troops followed a few hours 
later ; whilst Maepherson, who Iiad arrived in camp the previous 
evening too lat(' to take part in the action, remained a second night 
at Charasiab. Except in the Gorge, no resistance Avas offen^d and 
there the Infantry easily swept it aside. So far as distance was con- 
cerned, Kabul might have been reached that day ; but as it was unsafe 
to approach too near tlu^ city till the whole force was at its com- 
mander’s divsposal, the halt was made at Ben-i-Hissar, a largt^ village 
lying two miles to the soutli-east of tlie Bala Hissar. ( Walry patrols 
that had pushcxl on ahea<I of the Brigade, returned to report that, so 
far as they could judge, both the Citadel and the city were deserted 
by the enemy, and from tlie chief merchants of the town, who came in 
to visit him, Ro])erts learned that the Afghan troops, reinforced by 
some of the townspeople, had withdrawn to the hills beliind the city. 
With morning came the new's that they had ab>xndoned the Sherpur 
cantonments and w^ere falling back in the direction of Ghazni. To 
cut their line of retreat, Roberts despatched Dunham Massy, with 
725 sabres, in such haste jbhat there w'as no time to properly provision 
either men or horses. 

Keeping the Bala Hissar and Kabul on their left, Massy and his 
men galloped nearly north, through a richly cultivated country, studded 

80 
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with fortified villages, crossed the Siah Sang plateau and descended to 
Sherpur, to find that the Afghans had left behind thcni seventy-thi*ce 
^pieces of cannon of different calibres, and five howitzers, but had blo\m 
up the magazine, the explosion damaging a corner of the canton- 
ments' defences. Looking westward, they could see that the enemy, 
with guns, was still strongly entrenclied on the heights overlooking 
the city and tiie j)eh-i-Mazang Gorge, through which the Kabul 
River breaks its way from the Chardeh into tlie Kabul Valley. After 
heliographing t.lu'sc important facts to Roberts, Massy dc^tficlvtid two 
s(juadr(»ns to watch the open country, find with the remainder of his 
little force started afiesh to carry out the main obje<ft of his expedition. 
In front of hini, stn'tching for t.hree miles north-westward, from the 
Deh-i-Mazang Gorges to the Xanaehi Pass, lay a st(?ep, rocky ridges a 
thousand feet high, known as the Asmai lieights. I'he shortest way 
into the (Jhardeh Valley is by the Aliabad Pass, which pierces the 
ridge very near its centre ; but thinking that road would, probably, 
be closed agfiinst liim, Massy took the longer route, through the wider 
and shfillower depression which separates the Asmai Heights from 
the cliaiii of hills to which they really belong. In the Pass, five 
villagers, apparently on tlu; way to join the enemy, wen-o caf)tured, and 
on theii* reporting tlifit everything was tjuiet in the (^liardeh Valley, 
were pressed into the British service as guides.’ Onec through the 
gap, .Dunluun Massy wheeltKl his men sharply to the Mt, and as they 
rode down tlie reverse side of the Heights they wore fired into by 
unseen foes. No one was hurt ; but for a moment theio was some 
confusion, taking advantage of which the prisoners made a dash for 
freedom. Easily overtaken, they were at once brought back and 
shot.^ Leaving the bcxlies of tlu^se unfortunates in the “ sheltered 

1 Major Mitford, With the Camlry Brigade to Ksfibul, pp. 44, 45. Heusman, 
however, gives a different veraion of this incident. “ Tliey,'* the live villagers, 
he writes, “ treacherously fired into the Lancers after having salaamed to them 
iw they passed ” ; but Major Mitford, wlio was second in command of the 
Lane^ra, would certJiinly not have omitted to mention an excuse for the shooting 

6 
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nook which had w itnessed their execution, the Cavalry galloped on 
till they came in sight of the Afghans encamped near the village of 
Deh-i-Mazang just wliere the Ghazni mid emerges froju the Gorged 
of the Kahili Jtiver. Ihraring to the right, Massy struck the same road 
some distance to the west of the camp, and across it (>stahli.s)ied a 
long line of observation ])Osts. Ilieso fully served the purpose of 
containing the emuny, and if Rob«.*rt-s's infantiy had atta<;keil at any 
time dining the day and driven the Afglians from the hills, Dunham 
Massy’s well-placed eavaliy would havii inflicUiil heavy loss on the 
fugitives ; but no attack was made, and, at niglil-fall, Massy, recog- 
nizing that, in the (lark, pursuit over a country cut up by water(‘Ours(?s 
would be impractic:abh% withdrenv the whole of lus force to the shelter 
of some walled enclosures near village of Aliahud. 

Roberts was as anxious to give tlie Cavalry an op])or’tunity of 
pursuing the enemy as tiny to avail ihemselvi^s of it, but tlioiigli on 
recei])t of Massy's Ueliogram he (h'spatclied Baker with the mountain 
guns, the repaired gatlings, the l)2n(l Highlandcirs and the 23rd 
Pkmeers, to drive the Afghans from the liills al)ove the city, and sent 
on Macpliersori’s vanguaid as soon as it came up, to reinforccj him, 
he faihid to concc'ntrate a sufficient force (*arly enough in the day, at 
a point from wliich an attack could have been delivercid. Bak(3rmad(i 
all possible haste, hut tlu*. march ov(*r the stiu^p Slier Darwaza Heights 
— the range of lulls which overlook tlu'. Jhxia Hissar — was so arduous 
that the afternoon was well advanced hc^fore he could gain a position 
in rear of Kabul and its Citadel, and bring his guns to bear on the 
Afghans facing liipi on the northern side of tlie Dth-i-Mazang Gorge, 
a yawning cliasm, sixteen hundred feet in d(»pth ^ ; and it was past 

of thcH(j men, ifJlH^re Juid been om? to plp-d. IWihly, otlier villagers met the 
same fate, for H(;naman attributes the absence of any attack on Massy’s force 
“ to the exemplary severity li^e have shown in shooting all men caught in arms 
against us ” (Hensraan, p. 49). 

1 Before Jiaker could have attatiked lie would have had to descend 1,600 feet 
and then (dimh up the opposite side, whieli w^os nearly as high and quite as 
steep.- -H. B. H. 
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five o'clock before tJie first of Macphcrson’s troops came up. They 
brought him the announcement that he might count on further rein- 
forcements early on tlic morrow, ami for those, in his ignorance of 
tlie encmiy’s strength and dispositions, he dc^terrnined to wait. 

Th(^ sun went down that evening on a scattered British force. 
On th(* Sher Darwaza Heights lay Hak(‘r witfi the bulk of his Brigade 
and tl»e mountain guns ; on one side? of the Asmai Heights, Dunham 
Massy and a f('.w liundnHl troopers ; on the other side, the two s(|uml- 
rons lie had left to guard his communications ; furtlier north, Hugh 
Oough with the guns of F- A Royal Horse Artillery and a sipiadron of 
cavalry, whieli Roberts had despatched to watch the Kohistan road, 
on hearing that the tlin'O mutinous regiuu^nts which had gone olT to 
Kohistan aft<*r the destruction of the Resichmey, were on their way 
baek to Kabul ; and, at Ben-i-Hissai', Roberts with t-he i*emaind(',r 
of tlu^ guns, a fragment of Baker’s Brigade;, and, for a few hours, 
Maepluason’s main body, waiting for the: moon to rise to liglit it on its 
rougli way up tlic Sher Darwaza Heights ; — an anxious outlook for a 
commander burdoiuxl witli the consciousness that his supplies were 
nearly exhausted,^ his communications lost, and harassed with reports 
of tlie approach of fresh foes— three regiments huriying up from 
(jihazni- -and the Chilzais from 'J’ezin and Hissarak, who had aiiived 
too late to take ])art in the (ingagement at Oharasiab, hanging about 
in the neighbourhood, watching events.- But with the dawn came 
relief from anxiety. At 1.30 a.m., a strong patrol under (Japtain H. 
Paterson had started out by moonlight to discover if any change liad 
taken place in the enemy’s dispositions. Botwe(?n ff)iir and five 

1 ExtuK^t from the Diary of Colonel Clliarles Maegregor, Hoherts's Chief 
of tho SlaiV, dated Stli Octobor : — ‘‘ We have nearly eaten all our provisions, 
and if we were to be worsted, not only would thj whole country be up, but 
we should gel no supplies. T hope Roberts’s luck will earry liim through ; 
but we are playing a risky game, and if a disaster takes place ? what then ? 
It is all very well as long as things go smoothly.” (P. 128.) 

2 Afykmistan (1880), No. 1, p. 119. 
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o'clock the patrol returned, bringing with it some prisoners, captured 
on the river bank, from whom Paterson had ascertained that the 
Afghans had abandoned their camp, guns and elephants, and dispersed ; ' , 
800 inountrtl men, undcir their loader Mahomed *lan, alone keeping 
together and making for (ilia/ni. When Macpherson arrived at 
daybreak to take, as senior ottieer, th(i command of the troops on 
the Darwa/a Heigfiis, h(^ found no enemy to engage ; and Massy’s 
men scoured tlie country piactically in vain, for, with the exception 
of a few small parties overtaken and cut up by the oth Punjab Cavalry, 
the whole of tlie huge force, which a few hours before had presented 
so formiflahle an aspect, had disappeaied ; s(»me to hide in nullahs, 
some to seek safet}^ among the liills, but the greater part to return to 
their homes, there to lay aside their weapons and resume tlieir ordinary 
lives as townsfolk or villagers, till some fn^sli opportmiity of striking a 
blow at their invaders should again call them to arms. 

In th('. course of the day, Roberts shifted his (;amp from Bon-i- 
Hissar to the Siah Sang Iteights, the low jdateau emss(‘d by the 
Cavfilry the previous day. It lies between tlu^ dir(>ct road to India 
and the Kabul River, and commands the city of Kabul, half a mile 
away on tlie West, and th(j walled cantonment of Sherpur, distant a 
little over a mile on the Xorth-west. Here, late at night, the whole 
British Force was once more asseraljled, except two s<iuadrons of the 
12th Bengal I^ancers, wlio had been ord(U*cd to continue tlu' pursuit of 
Mahomed Jan and his followers ; the 5th (Jurkhas and four guns No. 2 
Mountain Battery, left in occiijiation of tlu^ Slier Darwaza Heiglits ; 
and the 5th Punj#,b (Cavalry, wlm hfid moved int(» Sherpur to protect 
the captured guns. 

No casualties had attended the ^ipenltions which had come to so 
sudden and satisfactory a^elosf*. ; Imt both men and horses were greatly 
in need of rest aft(jr three days of hard work on little to eat, and some 
of the latter sub.scMjuently died of the fatigue and hardships they had 
undergone : — a loss, small in itself, but none the less of importance to 
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a force weak in cavalry, in a country where there was no possibility 
of making it good.^ h^)rtunately, supplies were abundant, for though 
strict orders were issued forbidding any member of the Force from 
(intering the city, merehants w(.*re <m(^oii raged to bring their goods 
into camp, which was soon filled with their stalls, among these the 
most attractive being tliose hulen with fruit of many kinds and 
cxtpiisito quality — the one product in which the province of Kabul 
excels all other countries. 

i “ Horses and men of all the regiments out with General Massy were quite 
exhausted when they at last readied their quarters here. > Some score of horses 
wore lost on the road, having literally died in harness.” (Hensman, p. 48.) 



CHAPTER IX 

The Abdiaition of Yakuh Khan 

On the 11th of October, Kir Frederick Roberts and his Chief of the 
Stair ins|)ect(Hi tlie Bala lli.ssar, and visitixi tlic still smouldering ruins 
of the Residency. A few field and mountain guns were discoveretl and 
there were indications that the Arsenal contained large quantities of 
powder. 

This visit was to be the precursor of another on a wry diflen^nt 
scale, and h(;foro evening it was known in cam[) and city that on the 
morrow' a great Durbar would be held within the walls of the eitcxdel, 
at w'liich the Biitish Commander, aeoompanu^d l)y the Amir, Ids 
Minister's and a number of Sirdars, and escortcxl by his entire Force, 
would announce to the people of Kabul the will of the Jiritisli (■{overn- 
mtrit with regard to them and their city ; tliat, at the close of the 
ceremony, four of Yakub Khan’s most powerful adliercnts were to 
be arrested, was known only to a few'. Blut'- Books are silent as to 
whether it was intcndcrl that this plan should include the Amir, and 
the same reticenc(i is observixl in Lord Roberts's Autobiography ; 
but this negativtr evidence? in favour of the view that Yakub Khan 
never came wdthin its compass, is more than balanced by Sir Cliarles 
Maegregor's dii;t?ct testimony to the contrary, given under conditions 
which exclude all doubt as to its truth and genuineness. Not years 
later, but at the time ; not to impugn or vindicate the credit of the 
person responsible for the scheme, but as an ordinary entry in a diary 
jm&r intended to meet the public eye, the Chief of the Staff, fresh 

86 
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from a consultation at which the arrest of the Amir had been decided 
on, biicfly recorded the fact and signified in blunt terms his own 
approval of the decision, and the disiipj)i:oval of the Political Secretary, 
Mr. Mortiiner Durand. “ Morty,'" so Macgn^goi* wrote on the evening 
of the 1 1 ill of Octolxa*, “ is very much concerned about the x\mir, and 
says Im is being treated badly and condemned without a hearing. I 
think there is (piite enough proof to make us suspect liim, and, if we 
susp(‘ct him, we sljoiild (|uod him. . , . Wrote out programme for 
to-morrow, when we art' to make our entry into the Bala Hissar, never 
to go out of it again 1 liopc. The troops are to line the road, and a 
salute is to be fired and the Hag hoisted ; then wc/are to go into the 
f)iwan-i-Am, and the' Amir and all his people are to be quoded.” * 
The entry, so positive as to the decision arrived at, ends on a note 
of doubt;. Durand and Ifastiiigs had got at Roberts and shaken him 
in his intentions, and the writer did not know what he would do. 
Whetlicr the Politi(;als did persuade Roberts to spare Yakub Khan is 
uncertain, for ewents took a turn which resulted in the Amir’s dropping 
altogether out of the, programme arranged by Maegregor ; but, since 
tlu; gj*ave rcvsolve to arrest him had once been taki*n, the question 
arises of how it had been reacheil, and by what facts and arguments 
Roberts justified it to himself. 

Coming distrustful to his first interview with the Amir, un- 
favoural)ly impressed by his guest’s maiuu'r and ap|)earanco, the 
British Commander, whilst yielding to Yakub Khan s request to be 
allowed to live outside the British canq), had sought to hinder any 
misus«5 of this privilege by assigning to him a strojig British escort. 
Unfortunately, this guard, though it could control the Amir’s move- 
ments and mark who w^ent in and out of his tent, could not hear what 
passed betw een him and liis visitors, nor ascertain what instructions 
the mounted messengers who frequently met him, carried back to 


1 Life of Sir Charles Maegregor, Vol. II. pp, 130, 132. 
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Kabul.^ Day by day, Roberts's uneasiness as to the meaning of all 
this coining and going — an uneasiness skilfully fostered by Wali 
Mahomed and othi'r enemies of the Amir — increased and deepened, ^ 
till, in the end, he canu^ to put on it the worst possible construction, 
and to attribute to Yakub Khan every hiiidran(?e tliat stood in the 
way of his advance, from the unfriondliness of tlie inhabitants of the 
Logar Valley “ to the arnaxi opposition wdiich he found asvaiting him 
at Charasiab.* His publislied telegrams and letters to the Indian 
Government are no evidimcc of his reiil feelings ; it is in Forly-One 
Years in India, that they are to be found ; there, every page on 
which Yakub Khan's name occurs, reveals the distrust, contempt, and 
dislike w ith which the writer regarded him. One instance will suffice 
to show^ the contrast between the tone of the d(.\s[>atches and that of 
the Autobiography. It rebates to an inckhmt which occurred, or is 
said to have occurred, tlic day before the liglit at Charasiab, the official 
version of w hich is givciii in the follow'ing extracts from two letters to 
the Government of India, the first dated Kabul, 20th October, the 
second, 4th November, 1870.‘ 

“ I think it desirable to mention here that some doubt has been 
thrown upon the conduct of his Highness, the Amir, in connection 
with the light at Charasiab. It is said that Sirdar Nek Muhammad, 
Uncle of Y'akub Khan, who had been left in eliarge at Kabul during 
his Highness's absence, came out and had an interview with his High- 
ness on tluj 5ih ; that he wjis directed to return at once and stir up 
the troops and city people to oppo.se us, and that the action of the Bth 


1 “ He was in constant coramnnication with Kabul, and was frequently 
being met by mounted mcssengci-s.” (Forly^Onc Years in Mia, VoL H. p, 209.) 

2 “ft was iJain from th(\se occun cnees . . . that the people generally 
wore not disposed to be friendly. From the Amir I could extract no information 
on this head, although ho must have been fully aware of the feelings and 
intentions of his subjects.” (Ibid.) 

3 Ibid. pp. 210, ,211. 

* Afghmistan (1880), No. 1, pp. 164 and 166. 
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was fought in direct obedience the Amir’s orders. Nek Muhammad, 
after an attempt to treat for paixlon, has now disappeared, and it is 
Viot easy to ascertain the truth of tlie story ; but I have reast^n to 
believe that an interview t<x>k place, as stated, that Nek Muhammad 
thereupon called out tlie troops and city people for a holy war in the 
name of the Amir, and that he commande<.l in person during the action 
of the 6th. I shall do my best to obtain further evidence in tlm 
matter. “ I mentioned in my letter of the 20th October that some 
doubt had been thrown on Yakub Khan’s conduct in connection with 
the fight at Charasiab. The suspicion has, to a certain extent, been 
strengthened by the pnxluction of a letter supposed to have been 
written by Yakub s Undo, Nek Muhammad Khan, in which lie states 
that he was personally ordered by tlic Amir to raise a holy war against 
us. ... It is not;, however, conclusive proof of Yakub's bad faith, for 
there is some doubt as to its Ixung authentic, and it was brought to me 
by Sirdar WaJi Muliainnuid, whose feedings towards V^tkub arc openly 
unfriendly. I have been unable to ascertain the name of Nek 
Muhammad’s supposed correspondent.” 

In Forty -One Year,s in India the stoiy runs tliu.s : — An Unde 
' of the Amir, Sirdar Nek Mahomed Khan, . . . came out to meet 
\ Yakub Khan at this place {(■harasiab) ; he remained some time 
in earnest conversation with his nephew, and, *as lie was about to 
remount his liorse, called out in so loud a tone that it was evidently 
meant for us all to hear, that lie was ‘ noAv going to disiierse the 
troops.' ” ^ Here, Roberts not only asserts that the interview took 
place, but whites as tliough he had been personally cognizant of it 
at the time. Doubt, whether it had even happened in 1879 ; certainty 
as to its details in 1807. But thisJIs not all. Following on tills purely 
imaginary version of one incident, comes a prejudiced version of 
another. Contrasting Nek Mahomed’s declaration that he w^as going 
back to Kabul to disperse the troops with what happened in that 

1 Forty •One- Years in India, Vol. IT. p. 210. 
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city, he writes : — “ Very different, however, was the story brought to 
me by an escaped Native servant of (Wagnari’s, who came into our 
camp later in the day. This man declared that preparations for 
fighting were steadily being carried on ; that the soldiers and towns- 
people were streaming into the arsenal and .su])plying theuiselves witli 
cartridges ; that laige bixlies of troops were moving out iu our di reac- 
tion ; and that, wluai we advanced next day, we should certainly be 
opposed by a formidaljle force. The Amir, on having this intelligence 
communieattKl to him, pretended to disbelieve it utterly, and assured 
me that all was at peace in the city, that Nek Muhammad would 
keep the troops (piiet and that I sliould have no trouble ; but I was 
not taken in by his specious assurances.” ^ 

It would have Ix^cn well if, before a(?ousing the Amir of having 
deceived liiin at (.harasiab as to the state of Kabu[ and the t(^mpcr 
of the Afghan troops. Lord Roberts had re-read the following Memor- 
andum, fr<nu whith it is clear tliat the information as to the plundering 
of th(i Arsenal by the mutinous tnx>ps, and tlieir deternunation to 
oppose the British advance at the fSang-i-Nawislita Gorge, had been 
furnishwl by tlie Amir himself : — 

“ This morning Major Hastings and Nawab Gluihun Hassan Klian, 
with Kazi Muhaminad Aslam, under orders from Major-General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, V.(J., K.O.B., w't'iit to see the Amir. The following 
is the pith of the Amir’s advice and conversation : — 

“ (1) In my opinion the best thing is to occupy the hill command- 
ing the Pass which leads to Kabul. The mutinous troops have lately 
occupied that hill, and, if they were allowed to keep it in tlieir possession 
for the night, they arc sure to fortify it, and it will bo rather difficult 
to dislodge th<?m from there to-morrow. 

“ (2) I have received a verbal message from Kabul to the effect 
that the mutinous regiments have plundered the magazine. My 


1 Fvrty^One Years in India, Vol. II. pp. 210, 211. 
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mother and wife have left the Bala Ilissar and gone to tlie liouse of 
Sirdar Yahya Khan ; and that tln^ uthej- uiornbers of my family will soon 
S follow' them. The Bala liissar is actually out of my possession. . . . 

“ (o) I have hecm and am still the true, fricwal of the Knglish, and 
so long as I live J will remain a staunch ally of the British (Jovernment. 

“ (4) (.)n acocjunt of my coining to the British camp, all people 
call me an inlidel (Kafir), and my ])rivate servants dt^si'it me every 
day. No one will obey my orders, or considc^r me the Amir. 

‘‘ Note. — The Arnir api)ear(?d in a very ims(?ttled and troubled state 
of mind. 

“ (Signed) E. (3. Hastinos, Major, Biilitical OHicer.* 

“ CijAKASiATt, Llic Otli ()(itohcr, IS70.” 

Still, wlien all alhnvanec) has Ixren made for ^)r^^judiee i>n Roberts’s 
])art, enough remains in the chariurtca* and situation of the Arnir to 
justify a priuh'ut man in taking steps to lelieve himstdf of what must 
Jia ve been an almost intohuable burden. Yakub Khan had no personal 
attachment to the British (lovernment, an alliance with which had 
cost him so dear ; nor yet to tlu^ British (>)mmander of whose heelings 
towards himself he cannot have been ignorant, and ho must have 
been toi iuented by doubt as to the succ<‘ss of the punitive expedition. 
lloAV was so small a force, daily rixluced to half its strength by the 
poverty of its transport, to overcome the opposition \vhi(;h it w'as 
cer tain to cneoiint(*.r ’i and, even if it did penetrate to Kabul, what 
likelihood was there that it would be able to maintain itself there 
long enough to re-establish his sovereignty on sure foundations ? 
Doubtless, also, his Kabul visitors did play upon his fears, upon his 

1 Aftjhanisldin (1880), No. 1, pp. 11 r{, 119. 

The Arnir could not on tlio morning of the Gth October, the tlay on which 
the action took i)lace, have advised the occupation of the lull above the Saiig- 
i-Nawishta Gorge on the ground that if loft in the hands of the mutinous troops 
during the night they would fortify it; he must have done so the i)revious 
day. Hastings, who was in constant communication A\'ith him, must have 
condensed two conversations int(» one. — H. B. H. 
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distrust of the foreigner, upon his natural sympathy with his own 
troops and people, on his disgust at having his nanin used to give a 
show of legality to the execution of his subjects. TJiere is no proof 
that he bc^trayed his self-(?hosen protectors — information as to the 
numbers of the Jiritish force and as to the manner of its march could 
have been carried to Kabul by scores of the inhabitants of the Logar 
V'ailey, and it required no orders from him to stir up his soldiers to 
resist invaders whoso threatened vengeance might fall upon them- 
selves — but he must have been sorely tempted to give people and 
troops such sigiLs of his sympathy as could serve to open to him an 
avenue of jeturn, if the coming fight wore to end in a British defeat ; 
and, because of this t('inptation, ho should, in his own interest, have 
been deprivini of all opportunity of incurring suspicion. From the 
first, no coming and gt)ing between his camp and Ijis capital should 
havc‘ been sanctioned ; he should have been [)lainly told that, so long 
as Kabul was not in tJie undispiitol possession of ihc', punitive Force, 
so long he must be content to stand aside? and le«i,vo the entire conduct 
of evoaits to the man responsible for that Force’s safety. Such treat- 
mcjit might have sec'ined liarsh ; it wcmld have? been inlinitely kinder 
than the liberty accord(?d to lam— a liberty which so closely resembled ^ 
the j)rovcrl.iiaI rope given tej the dog that he might liang himself 
til ere wi til. • 

A rumour of the fate in store for him and his Ministers must have 
reached Yakub Khan on the morning of the 12th of October, and in 
an agony of humiliation at the prospect of being arrested in his own 
Hall of Audienco, before friends and foes, he ruslud to the British 
Ociicrars tent, refused absolutely to accompany liim to the Durbar, 
and insisted on resigning the Arairijhip. There is no account, except 
Roberts’s, of what passed at this interview, and that is vitiated by the 
necessity under which its author lay of representing the Amir's deter- 
mination to resign his crown as entirely spontaneous ; ^ but Yakub 

1 AlgJianistan (1880). No. 1, pp. 135, 147, 148. 
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Khun afterwards declared that his abdication was extorted from him 
by ungenerous and cruel pressure, and that the British Government 
fiad no right to hold him to it, and no right to expect him to abide 
by it.^ 

The pressure? eomplaimid of must have eonsistixl in the open dis- 
grace which he l)eliev(?d to bcvdesign<‘.d for him ; for though iiis arrest 
was probably intended to lead up to Ills dejjosition at some future 
time, his sudden abdication cannot have bo(?n desiral by Roberts, 
whom it deprived of a conveni(‘nt oxeiiso for ])unishiiig men who had 
taken no part in the attack on the Residcuicy. Retros[)eetively, it 
might still he possibir* to put Afghan ollieers and soldiers to death for 
having fought against their lawful sovereign at Gharasiab ; but when 
Afghanistan ceased to have a sovereign of any kind, no such charge 
could 1)0 broiiglit against those who slK)uld continue to resist tlieir 
British invaders. It would have been an advantage to the British 
General in oilier ways to be able to administer the country in Yakub 
Khan’s name till his successor could be stilect<*d, but the Amii* refused 
to withdraw his resignatirm, and Roberts had to content hims(?lf hy 
extracting from him a f>romise to retain thi? title till tlie Vuseroy had 
been communicated with and Ins instructions r(?ceiv(?d. Lord Lytton’s 
acceptance of Yakub Khan’s resignation was tdi^graphed on th<i 23rd 
of October, and the Ex-Amir i*einamcd in the British camp, treated 
with courtesy, but carefully guarded, lest h(i should s(»ek to escapr?, 
till the 1st of December, when he was de.s])at(be(l under a strong y' 
escort to India. During the interval, a (Join mission ap])oint(‘d to 
inquire into all the (mcumstances connected witli tie? outbreak of the 
3rd of September, had brought togc'ther evidt'nee which satisfied 
Roberts “ that the Amir could not ha ve been ignorant that an attack 
on the Residency was contemplated ” ; * but when this sanie evidence 

• Private to Lord (Vunbrook eontiiinefl in Lord L}ittn}i\s indian 

Adminidralitm, pp. 30S. 391). 

2 b'oHy-Om Ymrs m India, Vol. II. p. 255. 
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was gone into by a committee “ composed of gentlemen possessing 
long and varied (experience) in judicial investigation and in dealing 
with the testimony of Asiatics,'*’ ^ they found that the niassacro was, 
a purely accidental occin‘i(‘nee, uupremeditaUd ev('n hy the regiments 
which eommittcKl tlie crime. Where they did attach blame to Yakub 
Khan and his Ministers was, in not having interposed elfrictivciy to 
protect, or rescue, Cavagnari and his companions during the attM(?k 
on the Residency ; for sliowing, subsecpjeiitly, indilferonce to tlu'ir 
fate ; and for liaving fail(‘d to fulfil their tn^aty obligation t(» protc'ct 
the British Embassy at Kabul.- 

This summing up of tiu* lindings of the (Committee covers only a 
poi tion of the charges into which that tribunal had to irujuire. ( hmeral 
Goixlrm, who liad had access to its proceedings, stated three others : 
viz. the coma^alnumt of l(M;tc*rs from the Russian ({overnment ; the 
attempt to form a 'JViple Alliance between Russia, Afghanistan, and 
Kaslimir ; and treacluTous dealings witli an Afghan leader™ evidently 
Nek Mahomed— whilst living in Rob(>rtsSs cam]).-‘ It is a matter of 
regret that Lord Lytton forgot to say wlietluT, on these counts, the 
accus(>d was held guilty or innocent, Tlie conclusions which the 
Viceroy did record, though they suiheed as reasons for excluding 
Yakub for ever from the throne of Kabul, yc^t scem(?d to liim to err 
on th(^ sid«^ of leniem^y ; ^ and in a Minute left ffjr the instruction anrl 
guidance of bis successor in the Viccroyalty, lu^ (expressed tlie hope 
that tlie Covernment of India would never be induced to assent to 
the restoration of a prince whose hands wc?i> “ (lee|)ly stained in the 

1 Lord L}/tto7i8 Indian Adminidration, p. 375. 

2 Ibid. p. 37(i. 

3 “ Pors()nal ftemiiiiflcenoos of Rencfral (Jordon, ” hy Di'fniiirius Boiilger, 
published ill the PaU Mall Mayazim of May, 1800, p, 143, 

Extracst from (Jordon’s Meimirandiim on the subject Stokes (legal mem- 
ber), Arbuthnot, and anotlicr rnonilxjr of Supreme Council, all prototed against 
the deposition of Yakub- also Sir Xeville Ciiamljerlain.” (Ibid.) 

^ Lord Lylloris Indian Administration, p, 376. 
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innocent blood of Sir L. Cavagiiari and his bravo companions/' In 
(Jordon’s eyes — and he had gone carefully into tlie evidence on which 
these conclusions were based — ^^Yakub, though “ weak and timid in a 
critical moment,” was guiltless of all treacherous action or intent ; 
and he gave the most convincing proof of the strength of liis conviction 
of the Ex-Amir’s innocence by resigning his post as private sc^cretary 
t<3 Lord llipon rathtir tlian participate in the injustice done to l)im. 



CHAPTER X 


Durbar in the Bala Hissar. Entry into Kabul 

Leaving Yakub Khan in the tent to which he had been conducted 
after the inoTucntoiis interview recorded in tlie last chapter, Sir 
Frederick Rolierts, preceded by his stall’ and accompanied by the 
Heir- Apparent, Musa Jan, descended from tlie Siah Sang Heights at 
noon, on the 12th of October. British tn:K)ps lined the road for nearly 
a mile, and as he entered tlie Bala Hissar by the Peshawar Oate, the 
British flag was hoisted, thc3 National Anthem played, and a salute 
fired by the guns of the Royal Horse Artillery, according to the pro- 
giuniine arranged by Maegregor the previous day. As soon as the 
procession had passed inside the fortress, the 67th foot, wliich had 
held the gateway and its approaches, closed up and followed their 
General to the Royal Garden, lying to the North of the Arsenal, con- 
taining a pretty wooden house, which was to be the scene of the chief 
event of the day. There was delay at the garden gate, for the key 
was missing, and fresh delay after the Imjusc liad b<*cn reached and the 
General and his Stalf had ascended to the T)iwan-i-Am, a large, o]X‘n, 
upper room, for some of the Sirdars, among them the Mustaufi, wlio 
had been warned to attend, vvcr«; discovered to have absented them- 
selves.’ Messengers weu-e des[)atclKKi in search of them, and when 
tliey reluctantly appeared, the^ following Procdauiation was read out 
by Roberts in English, and indifferently translated into Persian by 
the Kazi : — 

“ In my Proclamation of the 3rd October, Shawal, dated, Zargan 
Shahr, 1 informed the people of Kabul ttmt a Britisli army was ad vanc- 

^ Duko’s licfoUejcliom of the Kabul Cam^xiign, p. 161 . 

U6 
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ing to take possession of the city, and I warned them against offering 
any resistance to tfie entry of the trooi>s and the authority of His 
Highness the Aniir : that wamiog has been disregarded. The force 
under my command has now readied Kabul and occupied the Bala 
Hissar ; but its advance hfis been pertinaciously opposed, and tlie 
inhabitants of the city have taken a conspicuous part in the opposition 
offered. Tlioy have, therefore, become rebels against the Amir, and 
have added to the guilt already incurred by them in abetting the 
murder of the BritLsh l^iivoy and his companions, t^or the treacherous 
and cowardly crime which has brought indelible disgrace upon the 
Afghan people, it would bo but a just and fitting reward, for sucli 
misconduct, if the city of Kabul were now totally destroyed and its 
very name blotted out. But the gre^it British Government ever 
desires to tempev justice with mercy ; and I now announce to the 
inliabitants of Kabul that the full retribution for their offence will not 
be exacted, and tliat the city will be spared. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary that tliey should not escape all penalty, and further that 
the punishment inflicted should be such as will be felt and remembered. 
Therefore, such portions of the city buildings as now interfere with 
the proper military occupation of the Bala Hissar, and the safety and 
comfort of the British troops to be quartered in it, will be at once 
levelled with the ground, and, further, «a heavy -line, the amount of 
which will be notified hereafter, will be imposed upon the inhabitants 
of Kabul, to be paid according to their several capacities. I further 
give notice to all that, in order to provide for the restoration and 
maintenance of order, the city of Kabul and the sui'iounding country, 
to a distance of 10 miles, are placed under martial law. With the 
consent of His Highness the Amir, a Military Governor of Kabul will 
be appointed to administer justice and punish with a strong hand all 
evil-doers. The inhabitants of Kabul and nciglibouring villager; arc 
hereby warned to submit to his authority. This punishment inflicted 
upon the whole city will not, of course, absolve froui further penalties 

7 
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those wliose individual guilt may be hereafter proved. A full and 
searching inquiry into the circumstances of the late outbreak will bo 
held ; and all persons connected with, or bearing a part in it, will 
be dealt with according to tlunr deserts. With the view of providing 
effectually for the prevention of crime and disorder and the safety of 
all well-disposed persons in Kabul, it is hereby notified that for the 
future the carrying of dangerous weapons, whether swords, knives, 
or firearms, within the streets, or within a distance of five miles from 
the city gates, is forbidden. After a week from the date of this Pro- 
clamation, any person found armed within those limits will be liable 
to the penalty of death. Persons having in their possession any 
articles wliatsoever which formerly belonged to members of the 
British Embassy are required to bring them forthwith to the British 
Camp. Anyone neglecting this warning will, if found hereafter in 
possession of any such articles, be subjected to severest penalties. 
Further, all persons wlio may have in th(*ir ])ossossion any firearms 
or ammunition formerly issued to or st?ized b}' the Afghan troops, are 
required to pKxluce them. For ovt^y eoiintry-rnade rifle whether 
breech or imiz/le-loading, the sum of Rupees 3 will be given on 
delivery, and for every rific of European manufactuTe, Rupees 5. 
Anyone found hereafter in possession of any such weapons will be 
severely punished. ' Finally, I notify that I will give a reward of 
Rupees 50 for the suiTcnder of any person, whether soldier or civilian, 
concerned in the attack on the British Embassy, or such information 
as may lead directly to his capture. A similar sum will be given in 
the ease of any jierson who may have fought against the British troops 
since the 3rd September, Shawal, last, and therefore become a rebel 
against His Highness the Amir. If any such ijcrstm so surrendered 
or captured be a captain or subaltern officer of the Afghan Army, 
the reward will be increased to Rupees 75, and if a field officer to 
Rupees 120.'' ' 


1 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, pp. 136, 136. 
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After the reading of this proclamation the Afghan portion of the 
audience was dismissed witli tlio exception of the Mustaufi, Habi- 
t bulla Khan, the Wizier, Shah Mahomed Khan, the Governor of 
Kabul, Yahiya Khan, and Yahiya’s brother-in-law, Zakariah Khan, 
who, after being briefly informed by Roberts tliat they were prisoners, 
into whose conduct in connection with the massacre of the Embassy 
and the resistance offered to the British advance at (-harasiab, strict 
inquiry would be made, were placed in separate rooms and left in charge 
of Colonel Knowles, whose regiment, the 67th Foot, was to occupy the 
garden, whilst the 5th Gurkhas were to be quarterecl on the southern 
side of tlie Arsenal. ‘ 

The next day Sir F. Roberts made a formal entry into Kabul, 
riding through the principal streets and s([uares, |)receded by the 
Cavalry Brigade -and followed by Battalions of Infantry, the 
people “ neither respectful nor disrespectful ® looking on with 
Oriental indifference. Probably the thought tliat these disturbers 
of their peace would trouble them only for a season, passing away as 
their prctlecossors of 1830 had passed, was in the minds of most of the 
men who left their shops and stalls, or laid aside their tools to watch 
the foreigners go by. Strong as was the force that escorted the British 
General and his Staff tliat day, it was just as well that the people were 
in this apathetic mood, for not even Kandahar lends itself better to 
street fighting than Kabul, wdth its few open spaces separated from 
each other by a tangle of dark, filthy, narrow streets and alleys ; the 
whole divided into quartcu-s, and tlie quarters into sections ; each 
with its gateway, wliich can quickly bo built up, tnus transforming 
the city into a nest of fortresses. On nearer ac(|uaLntanee, Kabul was 
found to contain no fine buildingH of any kind — solid masonry and 
lofty minarets are out of place w^ierc earthquakes arc of frequent 
occurrence — but its Bazaars were well stocked with goods of home 
manufacture, ornaments in silver, utensils of iron and brass, sheepskin 
> Life of Sir Charles Maegregor, p. 133. 


a Ibid. 
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(puHbteen) gloves, boots, and coats, often beautifully embroidered, 
saddles and whips and otlier articles in leather, weapons all kinds, 
from the two-edged Afghan knife to the rifle copied from British 
models. There was no lack, too, of carpets, silken stuffs, pottery, and 
other foreign products, and many rare curios were discovered in out-of- 
the-way nooks and ceirners of the cit}^ the price of which rose quickly 
as the demand for them increasesd. The butcliers* sliops were well 
supplied with mutton ; one square was devoted entirely to vegetables, 
game, and poultry ; the fruit stalls were laden in autumn with apples, 
pomegranates, and, above all, grapes of the finest quality, and in 
the summer with mulberries, cherries, peaclies, apricots, and plums.* 
These things, however, were luxuries, pleasant for those who could 
afford to buy them, but of no account w hen the question of maintain- 
ing a foreign gamson had to be considered ; and of* wheat and other 
grains, the real necessaries of life, there was barely enough to keep 
the inhabitants alive throughout the winter : yet Roberts could not 
break up his force and send them tax-collecting into other provinces, as 
is the custom of the Amir, till the season of scarcity should i^ass. The 
poverty of its immediate surroundings and its consequent dependence 
for the bulk of its supplies on more fertile districts, from which in 
winter it is cut off by snow, hinder tlic growth and development of 
Kabul ; but its situation at the point wlierci the roads from India, 
Central Asia, and Southern Afghanistan meet, gives it a certain com- 
mercial value as a market and place of exchange ; w'hilst its remoteness 
from the borders of its enemies, and the difficulties that those enemies 
must cxpcrience'in keeping their hold on it, supposing it to have fallen 
into their hands, mark it out as the best possible capital for Afghanistan 
in the prcsei^ military stage of tlm world’s development. 

To preserve order and execute justice wuthin the city, deprived of 
its Native ruler by the arnjst of Yahiya Khan, Major-General James 
Hills, V.O., was appointed as its Governor ; and at the same time two 


1 Duke’s RecoUeciionSf pp. 191-195. 
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courts were constituted, the one, juJitical, to collect evidence against 
men accused or suspected of being olTeiidcrs under the Proclamation, 
the other, military, to judge and sentence those whom the Court of 
Incpiiry should pass on to it. Each consisted of tlirce members ; the 
first of Colonel Maegregor, yiirge^n-Major Bellew, and Mahomed Hyat 
Khan, C.S.I., an excellent Persian and Pushtu scholar ; the second of 
Brigadier-Ceneral Massy, Major M. P. Moriarty, Bombay Stall’ Corps, 
and Captain C. W. N. Guinness, 72nd Highlanders. 

Hardly had the Political (^bmniission entered on its work wlien a 
terrible catastrophe interrupted its labours. At 1.30 p.m. on the 
16th October, the powder in the storcliousiss on the northern side of 
the Arsenal, fired by what accident was nev(‘r discovered, siiddcmly 
exploded, blowing the buildings to pieces and burying und(?r their 
ruins Captain Slmfto, H.A., and six Kalassies who were assisting him 
in reducing their miscellaneous contents to order ; ^ also a Subadar- 
Major, live pay-sergeants, and a corporal who, in tlie square occupied 
by the 5th Gurkhas, were counting out the regimental chest, and tlio 
occupants of the guard-rcx)m — a corporal and five sepoys. The officers 
of the regiment, who were just sitting down to lunch, escaped uninjured, 
and a Gurkha who had been doing sentry duty on the roof of the 
destroyed houses, and who had been carried up into the air to fall 
stunned and bruised among the wreckage, survi\'^ed to tell the tale.’ 
in the Royal Gardens only one man of tlie G7th was killed, the sentry 
on the roof of the house in which the Afghan prisoners were detained. 
As the smoke and dust cleared away, it was seen that a detached 
building known to contain 400 tons of gunpowder was intact ; and 
as the fire, which constant slight explosions showed to be spreading, 
might reach it at any moment, Alaegregor, who had closed his Court 
and hurried to the Bala Hissar, ordered every human being within its 
walls to quit it at once, and peremptorily refused to allow any search 


1 Duke’s RecollectioiM, p. 183. 


2 Ibid. p. 183. 
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to be made for the missing.^ The 67th, taking their prisoners with 
them, withdrew by the Peshawar Gate ; the Gurkhas, partly by the 
same gate, partly through a liole cut in the outer wall. About half a 
mile from the citadel both regiments halted, waiting and watching for 
a second explosion, which came at 4 p.in., just when they had begun 
to iiope that all danger was over. Its force was so great that 
masses of masonry were hurlwl hundreds of yards through tlie air and 
showers of stones fell among the Gurkhas ; and, yet, though the wdiole 
of the eastern wall witii its huge turrets had been destroyed, next day 
brought the discovery that it was some smaller storehouses, and not 
the big magazine, that had exphxled. Had the first explosion occurred 
in the Main magazine, the 67tli Foot and the Gurkhas must have been 
annihilated ; the Afghan Ministers would have shared their fate, and 
part of the town have been wrecked. As it was, Hie town and the 
prisoners escaped injury, the 67th Foot had one man killed and a few 
slightly injured, the (.{urklias fourteen killed and seven or eight wounded, 
the 5th Punjab Cavalry lost two trooijcrs who were acting as orderlies 
to Captain Shafto, and a few drivers and some camels and mules 
perished in the Arsenal s<(uare. 

By the two explosions an immense quantity of war material was 
dt'stroycd, and when tlie file had burnt itself out, tlu* loose powder 
contained in the buildings which had survived the catastrophe was 
flooded with water and thrown, little by little, into the moat, after 
w hich the military guards w tire witlidrawn and the Bala Hissar handed 
over to the custody of sixty Native Chowkidars, under the orders of 
the headman of the Arab community in Kabul.® 

1 “Some men -Surgeon-Major il. Boiirke amongst them — volunteered to 
go in and see i( they iMiuld save any on6 in the Bala Hissar, hut 1 did not see 
the good, so vetoed any suijJi idcja.” (Life of Sir C. MacGregor, pp. 130-137.) 

2 Duke’s JiecoUeciionSf pp. 189, 190. 
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Observations 

Observation I. The measures to secure the safety of his troops, 
annoime(*d by Roberts in the Proclamation, were no more stringent 
than was absolutely necessary. Buildings commanding a military 
position must often be destroyed, and, in a country whore all men 
possess arms, nothing less than a general order against the carrying 
of them within five miles of the British camp would have protected 
soldiers and camp-followers against assassination. The fixing of a 
time-limit within Avhicli the penalties attached to the violation of 
this order should not be en&>rced, and the offering of payment for 
all rifles sunendered, were provisions conceived in a fair and liberal 
spirit ; and there was nothing unusual, or cruelly liarsh, in the im- 
position of a finCs on a city in which an outrage on a foreign Embassy 
had been committed. Strong exception, however, must be taken to 
the Proclamation's assertion of a confiui*ror's right to raze, a city to 
the ground as a punishment for that, or any otlier, offence. Every 
town contains at least a woman and three children to one man, and, of 
the latter, only a small proportion can ever be shown to have taken 
part in the commission of a crime. At Kabul, only a small number of 
the male citizens, and tlu;y of the lowest class, liad been parties to tlie 
attack on the Residency ; — the troops were the r<>al culprits, and they 
were out of reach of retribution. Tliat the claim advanccnl by Roberts 
was never intended to be acted upon, makes no difference to its 
morality — tlic morality of an Alva or a Tilly, not that of a Wellington 
or a Clyde ; and it sinned against British dignity as well as against 
Christian and military ethics ; for those bidden to see mercy in its 
withdrawal, knew perfectly well tliat the destruction of Kabul would 
condemn its destroyers to starvation. But if the preamble of the 
Proclamation reflects discredit on its author, much more is this the 
case with its concluding clauses. Cupidity and treachery are the 
traits of Afghan character most loudly denounced by Euroi)eans, traits 
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on which Roberts liiinself w as constantly harping, and ho dishonoured 
himself in appealing to them for his own supposed advantage. To 
offer rewards for the surrender of persons implicated in the murder of 
Cavagnari was bad in principle, and little likely to serve the cause of 
truth and justice in a community torn by internal factions, each ever 
ready to bring false accusations against all the rest ; but to put a price 
on tlio heads of men who, in lighting against an invading force, had been 
guilty of no crime either in their own (^yes or in tlui eyes of their pro- 
spective betrayers, was to strike at the bast part of Afghan character — 
its love of independence and love of country — and at the same time to 
deal a blow' to that sense of justice latent in the hearts of most English- 
men, which every wise Commander would seek to chcrisli in his sub- 
ordinates ; because on it alone can any permanent or fruitful relation 
be established ijctwccn them and the races with, whom war may bring 
them into contact.' 

Observation II. Th(> (luartoring of troops close up to an Arsenal 
known to contain vast quantities of war material scattered about 
and mked up in disorderly and dangerous fasliion, is a remarkabk 
instance of lack of foresight and earc. Because of the Arsenal, the 
Bala Hissar had to be under complete British control, but this object 
could have been attained by temporarily expelling its inhabitants, 
placing strong guards at its gates, and leaving a forc^e on the hills b}? 
which the citadel is commanded. Responsibility for the lives lost in 
the explosion rests, primarily, with the General and his Staff, whe 
w'erc the first to visit the Bala Hissar and to note the state of the 
Arsenal ; secondarily, with the Commanding Officers of the 67th and 
the 5th Gurkhas, whose duty it was to call the attention of thcii 
superiors to the unnecessary risk to which their men were being 

1 Maegregor disapproved of treating men who had “ merely fought against 
us ” as criminals, and recorded in his diary his determination not to sentence 
such men to death.” (Life of Sir C. Maegregor^ p. 136.) 
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exposed. They may have done so and not been listened to. They 
certainly were not blind to tlie danger, for Duke in his Rcmlhctions 
mentions that the Curklia officers “ often told Shafto how pleased 
they (we) should be if he couJd remove the deadly stuff that lay between 
them (us) and the 67tli below.” ^ 

1 J^uko’s JlecoUcctiutnif j>. 178. 



(CHAPTER XI 

Defence of the Shutargardan 

On the day following the exi)losion in the Bala Hissar, Sir Frederick 
Roberts desj>atch(>d Brigadier-dencral Hugh Gough with fv)ur guns, 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, the 5th Punjab Cavalry, and the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, all corps l)elonging to the w^ell-cquipped Punjab Frontier 
.Force, to the relief of Colonel Money, who was known to be holding 
his own with difficulty against a large gathering of tribesmen. (.^)Ugh 
took with him a train of transport animals for tlie use of the beleaguered 
garrison, which, w'ith the exct?ption of the 21. st Punjab Infantry, 
whose services were urgently need(?d in the Kuram, was to return 
with him to Kabul ; and it was hoped that the remaining two sciuadrons 
of the 9th Lancers, drafts f<jr various n'.gimcnts, and a commissariat 
and ammunition convoy would arrive from India in time to join tl 
relieving column. * 

On the 19th of October, Uougli oceuj)ied the Shinkai Kotal, half- 
way between Kushi and tlu? Shutargardan, and holiograplied the 
news of his approach to (k)lonel Money. The attack on that officer’s 
entrenched camil mentioned in a previous chapter, had been a critical 
busine.ss. A large body of tribesmen had, for a time, commanded the 
British position and broken its ttiegrapliic communication with the 
Kuram. Major C. J. Griffiths, who went out with 250 Sikhs to dis- 
lodge the enemy, was wounded early in the engagement, but his men, 
led by Captain W. B. Aislabie, drove the tribesmen from the heights 
with the loss of their main standard, captured by Jemadar Ounesa 

m 
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Sing, and of two or three hundred killed and wounded, whilst, 
including Griffiths and Signalling-Sergeant Browne, the victors had 
only eight men wounded. 

For some days after this salutary lesson the little garrison was left 
in peace, but rumours were rife that the tribes were gathering again, 
and, on the 14th of October, Money sent Major F. W. (Jollis with two 
mountain guns, 50 Sikhs, and two companies of the 21st Punjab In- 
fantry, to withdraw the outpost on the Surkai Kotal. Collis had not 
long left camp when news was brought in that the outpost was already 
hotly engaged with some live or six hundred Ghilzais ; and 200 Sikhs 
and 100 men of the 21st, under Griffiths, who r«4us(jd to remain on the 
sick list, were instantly hurried off to strengthen the relieving column. 
A little later it was discovered that a large b(xiy of tribesmen were 
advancing upon t.he hill from which they had been diiven on the 2nd, 
and Money despatched two guns under Lieutenant J. C. Shirros, and 
two companies of the 21st under Captain H. H. Swetenham, so 
promptly that they crowned the ridge just in time to forestall the 
Ghilzais, who were swarming up its reverse slope. Foiled, but not 
beaten, the tribesmen quickly rallied and boldly renewcxl the attack, 
only to be again repulsed. Once more they reformed, but at sight of 
Money with two companies of Sikhs hastening to Swetenham ’s assist- 
ance, they suddenly clianged their tactics, and, abandoning tlie hill 
to its defenders, poured down its sides with the intention of over- 
whelming the troops oji their way to relieve the Surkai outpost. 

Collis, on arriving at the foot of the Kotal, luid seized a hill com- 
manding the pass and sent forward two parties, ereh of iifty men, 
the one under Captain W. H. Gowan, the other under Lieutenant 
E. J. N. Fasken, to attack the enemy. The issue was still undecided 
when the second relief force overtook tlw; first, and Griffiths, on 
assuming the command of both, found himself between hammer and 
anvil — ^in his front, seven hundred tribesmen in a strong position, and 
in his rear, the three thousand repulsed by Money. Quick to sec the 
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best course of action, he ordered Jifiy men to turn tlio hill which Gowan 
and Fasken were trying to storm, and as soon as ho saw the success of 
this movement, leaving Collis to collect his scattered troops, he faced 
about and ordered Lieutenant W. H. Young, who with a company 
of the 21st had been holding the enemy in clieck, to take the offensive. 
Young, supported by a company of Sikhs under Lieutenant W. Cook, 
attackcid vigorously, capturing two standards, but his men, getting 
into broken, raviny ground, came to a standstill close to some breast- 
works to wliich tlu5 eneiny luul retreated. Seeing that their pursuers 

were in difficulties, the Ghilzais charged out, but, luckily at that 

« 

moment, tlic guns came into action in rear of the infantry, with such 
accuracy and effect, that, for the second time, they had to seek the 
shelter of their stockades.^ Here they were for the moment secure, 
for so small was the British force that merely to hold .the ground it had 
won every staff-officer and non-combatant on his way to Kabul, had 
to take his place in the figliting line.® One of the former, Captain 
VVaterfield, was severely w ounded and carried out of danger by Cook, 
who was 8ubse<iuently brought to notice for his gallant conduct through- 
out the whole engagement. Meanwhile Collis had collected his men 
and now dashed forward at their head, and the Ghilzais, no less eager 
to come to close (juarters, burst from their defences under cover of 
a shower of stones. And rushed boldly down upon their new assailants. 
But short swords had no chance against rifle and bayonet, and this 
time the British were able to follow up their foes, cai)ture their sangars, 
and, reinforced by a detachment of Sikhs, sent by Money in the very 

t “ Iho shells had to pass witJiin six feet of tlie 2lBt (company and burst 
(nghty yards in front; dangerous, of course, hut necessary, and three shells 
tired burst exactly on the same spot, in the very place wanted.*’ (Letter of 
an olficer who took part in the action.) 

2 These were ; Captain A. H. Turner, Political Officer ; Captain D. M. D. 
WaterJfiold, R.A . ; Captain W. G. Nicholson, R.E. ; Lieutenant R. B, W. Fisher, 
10th Hussars ; Lieutenant J. Shorston, A.D.C. ; and Mr. Josephs, Superintendent 
of Telegraphs. — H. B. H. 
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nick of time,^ to pursue tliem for some distance, tlie guns doing 
considerable execution (3ii tiie retiring masses. The bodies of forty 
Ghilzais were counted on the hill-side and there must have been many 
wounded, whilst the British had two Native soldiers killed, Private 
Macroady, 72nd Highlanders, mortally wounded, and Waterfield and 
eight Native soldiers woxmded. 

But thougli Money and his subordinates had been victorious in 
the actual fighting, the outpost on the Surkai Kotal was still un- 
relieved ; so that evening, aft(jr sundown, two hundred rifles under 
Collis, with a number of baggage mules, moved quietly out of camp 
to return at 2 o’clock tlie next morning with the niilety men who, for 
so many hours, had been in extreme peril. ^ 

That day — tlie 15th of October — the enemy, strongly reinforced, 
reoccupied the. hills overlooking the British position, and all Money 
could do w'as to send out the 21st Punjab Infantry to watch their move- 
ments. Many of the new-comers brought with them their Korans and 
their women, and so great was the confidence inspired in one and all 
by the knowledge of their enormous numerical supiMiority, that, in 
the evening, five headmen came into the camp to call upon its coni- 
mand(;r to surrender, offering, on payment of two lakhs of rupees — 
about £20,000 — to provide him with caniago, and allow him and his 
troops to retire unmolested either on Kabul or the Kuram. Whether 
they would have kept faith is doubtful, but their sincerity was not 
put to the test. Money firmly refused to treat, and tlie delegates 
departed, fully convinced that the British camp with all it contained 
would soon be in their hands. Allal-ud-din Khap„ who had been 
with Money — ^it was lie who received the subsidy for keeping the 
Shutargardan open — followed them back to the hills to try to mediate 

I This detacliinent was commanded by Jemadar Slier Mahomed, the Native 
officer who had distinguished himself in the Hazara Darakht Defile. — H. B. H. 

3 “A very anxious withdrawal it ivas,” wrobs the officer who took part 
in the defence, and wc were all dclight^xl to see them back again at 2 a.m. 
safe and sound.*’ 
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between his paymasters and his people, but the Ghilzais refused to 
listen to him, and the next day he himself was struck by the fragment 
of a British shell, which sliattercKl his left arm above the elbow. 

From morning to night of the 10th, the British guns kept up an 

incessant fire at long range upon the tribesmen, as they worked at the 

sangars which they were busy constructing. In the night an attack, 

« 

easily lepuLsed, was made on the camp, and shelter trenches thrown 
up dangerously near to it. From these and from their nearest line of 
breastworks, they wnrcj driven at daybreak by the accurate fire of the 
mountain guns ; ncvertlieless, Money deemed it necessary to withdraw 
his outlying pickets, strengthen his guards, and order Captain Nichol- 
son to see to the improvement of the defences and the laying of wire 
entanglements at their weakest points. On the 1 8th, the tribesmen — 
now' said to number 17,000 men — pushed up to within three hundred 
yards of the camp and cut olT its grass and water supply, which, with 
his gun and regimental ammunition running short, Money dared not 
attempt to recover.' Fortunately, this eml)argo on his activity was 
remov(‘d next day by Gough's heliogram ; with help close at hand 
there was no furtljcT need for him to husband Ijis scanty resources, 
so, promptly resuming tlie offensive, he n^covtued the spring on the 
Kuslii rofid, “ got his guns into action, and shell(?d thc^ enemy with 
shell and shrapnell right heartily." 

It had taken the tribesmen days to collect ; it took them only 
a few hours to scatter, 'riie moment tluiy got wind of Gough's 
approach the great gathering began to melt aw'ay, and by dusk the 
hills when^ theydiad swarmed were empty and silent, and the worried 
defenders of the Shutargardan camp slept tluit night in peace. Their 
loss during the five days that tliey had been jmactically shut in, was 
trifling — only eight men wounded and three horses killed — ^but the 
anxiety had been great, for the tribesmen might have rushed the camp 

1 “ Hie garrison had only regimental ammunition with them, and this had 
been greatly reduced by the action of the 14th.” (Hensman, p. 98.) 
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and, by sheer weight of numbers, overwhelmed its tiny garrison ; and 
the heartiness of the welcome which greeted Gough next morning, 
when, in a blinding snowstorm, he and his troops marched into Money's 
camp, was in proportion to men's sense of the peril from wliich his 
opportune arrival had rescued them. The relieving force spent some 
days on the Shutargardan waiting for the arrival of the convoy and 
troops that were coming up from India. During those days, snowstorm 
succeeded snowstorm, and provisions were so short that the men 
“ wer(> on half rations, and there was no forage for the animals beyond 
the wormwood scrub from the sides of the mountain." * On the 2(>th 
the convoy crossed the Shutargardan ; on the 27th arrived 450 fur- 
lough men, and, last of all, two squadrons of the Dth Lancers, tlie 
sight of whose baggage, which included their full-dress uniforms 
and maclunery fov the manufacture of soda-water, rather staggered 
Gough.- 

On the 20th of October, the 21st Punjab Infantry started for the 
Kuram and the rest of the troops for Kabul, in a snowstorm so heavy 
that it soon obliterated ail trace of the camj) which had been the 
s(;ene of so gallant a defence. I'he column mareluHl back unopposed, 
and, on the 4th of November, Gough and Money and their respective 
troo])s entered the Shcu’pur Cantonment, whxu’e Jloberts met them 
with warm congratulations. By the abandonment of the Shutargardan 
tlie British force was left cut off from India, for the troops advancing 
from Peshawar had not yet opened up the Khyber road. 

OnSKliVATION .1 

Much was risked ® and nothing gained l)y retaining the position 

I “ Old Memories,” by Sir Hugh Gough. Pall Mall Mwjazine, March, 1899, 
p. 389. 2 Ibid. 

3 One of the Commanding Ofllioers on the Shutargardan during the invest- 
ment writes : — “ If ever a General did a risky thing it was the way lie hurried 
on to Kabul and left the 21st and Sikhs on the Shutargardan ! ! and we had 
a very narrow escape, to my mind.” 
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on the Shutaxgardan. In the end Hugh Gough had to go back to 
reopen the road over tliat mountain for the passage of the convoys 
and reinforcements coming up from the Kuram, and to rescue Money 
from the formidable gathering of tribe^smen that had closed round 
his camp. Having embark(?d on a difficult enterprise with a danger- 
ously weak force, lloljerts could not afford to spare a single man, 
nor, by division of Ids troops, to run the risk of defeat in detail. Had 
he been un8ucce>ssful at Charasiab, Money must eitluM* have capitulated 
to the Gliilzais or been aniiihilatcid by them ; and had Gough arrived 
too late to relieve Money and bring him and the other reinforcements 
safely back to Kdbul, Roberts could not have coped with the formidable 
rising wliich w'as to take? place in December ; and he, too, would have 
had to choose between capitulation and anniliilation. The abandon- 
ment of the Shutargardan would have nuule the risks that were 
being run glaringly clear, and caused grciat anxiety to the Indian 
Government and British public ; but these were small evils when 
weighed against tlie success of the Expedition, wliich Roberts would 
have best secured by keeping his force intact. 



CHAPTEK XTT 

Disturbances in the Kuram. Zaimukht Expedition 

It Avas well that Roberts was able to detach Gough to Money assist 
aiico, for no luil]) could have reached liini from the Kuram. The 
state <»f that province, unsatisfactory during the summer months, 
grew worse as th(‘, days shortcmod ; and, on tin', Rllli of Oc.tobor, the 
Political ()fli(;cr, Mr* •lames (Jhristie, warned (jlcirKU'al Gordon that the 
MangaLs and Jagis wen^ assembling, and that either AJi Kfjcl or the 
I\!iwar Mountain would probably bo attacked. The warning came 
not a moment too soon, for, in the succeeding night, the tribesmen 
occupied th(^ ravines on either side of the Ali Khel enti-eriched camp, 
and at dawn next day, a large body of them got fpiite close to its 
right face, held by the 29th Punjab Infantry, whilst another party 
engaged the pickets of the 8th King's. Successful sallies were? made 
by Major G. K. D. Jiranson, Lieutenants If. W Picot and R. VV. 
MacLeod ; and RrigadivMajor Captain 11. (jr. Grant, with a liandful 
of cavalry, completed the enemy's defeat in one direction, whilst 
Colonel P. H. F. Harris with detachments of the 5th Gurkhas and 
llth Rcngal Infantry cleared them out of tluj gullies on the left of 
the British entrenchments. Crossing the Rokian River, the tribesmen 
took up a second position on a wooded ridge ; but the guns of C~4 
Royal Artillery soon reiiderecl it untenable, and they fled, leaving 
many dead on the field and a few 2 >i‘isoners in the hands of their 
pursuers. 

But in hill warfare a defeat is never final : dispersed at one point, 
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the active nioimtaincers (juickly gather together to threaten others ; 
and at tJi(5 very time when (Jordon, hearing that tlie water supply of 
the Shutargardan camp liad Ixion cut oif, was eager to send the rein- 
forecunents witliout vvhicJi Money could not possibly have rcitreatod 
through the Hazara Darakht Defile, his hands wore tied by the news 
that tlirce thousand tribesmen were approaching Bakisli Khel, an 
irn})ortant post commanding the princii)al road into Zaiinukht territory. 
The relief of the Shutargardan force and tlio return of the 21st Punjab 
Infantry to the Kuram somowliat lossemd lus anxieties ; but they 
were still heavy, and it was with great satisfaction that h() received 
from th(' Indian Government ih(^ permission to shortem his line of 
communications by withdrawing from Ali Khel and tlu^ whole of the 
Hariab Valley, and making the !\dwar Mountain camj) his most 
advaneexl post. But thougli, in this matter, the advicci of the man 
upon the spot was taken, (Jordon paid the penalty of giving it in his 
recall to Simla, where he r(\siimed his post as Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Brigadier-General John Watson, V.C^, succeeding him in the Kuram 
command. 

(Jne of the evil effects of the occupation of th(5 Kuram had berm 
the cessation of the good relations which, ever since the Punjal) had 
been annexed to British India, had existed betwetm the frontier 
authorities and tli« Zaimukhts. No tribe had given less trouble ; 
only once, in 1855, laid it shown signs of hostility ; ‘ no punitive 
expedition had ever entered its territory. But neither its good will 
towards its friendly neighbour, nor its respect for that neighbour’s 
pow-^er, was proof against the temptations put in its way by ill-guarded 
baggage trains and commissariat convoys, daily to be seen skirting 

1 “ In the early years of the finncxation (of the Punjab) the Zaimukhts gave 
little trouble, hut in 1855 they assumed a hostile attitude, and among otlier acts 
of hostility tliey took part in the affair near Darsamand on 30th of April. After 
the expedition to the Miranzai Valley in 1856, however, their behaviour became 
good,” ( Record of ExpedUiona against the North- West Frontier Tribes, pp. 410, 
417.) 
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its borders ; and when, by the substitution of the road up the valley, 
on the left bank of the Kurain River, for tliat on the right bank, 
opportuniti(?s of plunder were multiplied, tlic inclination to avail itself 
of them grew apace, and violations of neutrality assumed a more and 
more barbarous character. Many a straggler was cut off by Zaimiikht 
bands, and Surgeon Smyth’s deatli lay at their door ; yet beyond 
imposing fines, wliich were never paid, no steps were taken to punish 
their evil deeds or put an end to their d(»[)redations, till a crowning 
outrage overcame the unwillingness of the Indian (ilovernment to 
increase the area over which it was openly engaged in h(^stiliti(>s with 
th(i tribes. 

On the 20th of Soptembor, Lieutenant F. G. Kinloch, riding between 
(iiapri and Mundari, fell into a Zaimukht ambush, and, on falling 
wouiuh'd from his horse, was literally hacked to pieces as he lay helpless 
on the ground.* To have abstained from exacting retribution for so 
dastardly a crime, would have been a confession of vv(>akness such as 
no Government, claiming to be strong, could afford to make; ; so 
Brigadier-fieneral Tytler was ordered to organize a punitive? exj)edition. 
Simultaneously, a i)roclamation was issued, setting forth the reasons 
for the expedition — the many misdeeds of which the Zaimiiklits had 
l)een guilty — and the objects it had in vkwv, namely, the safeguarding 
of the British communications and the constructing of a road between 
Torawari in Zaimukht, and Balesh Khel in British territory, and 
warning the neighbours of the offending tribe against rendering it 
any assistance. 

The expedition was late in starting owing to the prior claims of 
the Kabul Force on the resources of the district, but the interval was 
profitably employed. Towards the end of October, Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. G. Rogers, with a flying column, consisting of the 85th 
Foot, 20th Punjab Infantry, and two mountain guns, dispersed the 
three thousand tribesmen, whose assembling near Balesh Khel had 

' Record of Expeditiam against the Nf/rth^ WeM Frontier Tribes, p. 418 . 
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stood in the way of Gordon's sending help to Money. On the 21st of 
November, Major T. R. Davidson, with a squadron of the 18th Bengal 
Cavalry, made a dasli into tlie enemy's country and captured twelve 
men, who Jiad tak(m part in a very serious and sanguinary raid into 
British territory ; and about the same time llessaldar Nadar Ali 
Khan, with only thirty-six troopers of the 18th Bengal Cavalry, 
attacked a thousand Zaimukhts who wore threatening the British 
post at (^Miapri, and drove them off with the loss of thirto(m killed and 
many wounded, his own casualties being only tlneo men wounded. 

On the 28th of November, Tytler shifted his headquarters to 
Biilesh Khel, and on the .‘lOtli made a reconnaissance in person into 
Zaimukht territory. On the 1st of l)ec(?mber, two strong recon- 
noitring parti(is ])cnetra.ted into the country in a northerly direction ; 
on the 3rd, Colonel Rogers explored the Tortiing Dtitile, and, the same 
day, Major C. R. Pennington examined th(^ (jld Katlla route. Each 
of these parties was aeconq)aniod by one or f)ther of thc! two Political 
Officers attached to the h\jreo — Major T. J. C. Plowden and Captain 
A. Conolly — and several of them by Mr. G. B. Scott of the Survey 
Department, wJio took ample advantage of tlie opportunities thus 
afforded him of correcting and adding to tlie (existing surveys. The 
result of all th(*sc reconnaissances had gone to prove that the task 
that lay before Tytler ’s Force might prov(^ a vmy difficult one if the 
Zaimukhts, who vve^re known to be able to put tluxjo thousand five 
hundred fighting men into the field, were to offer a strenuous and 
well-considered resistance to its movements ; for though the triangular 
piece of country inhabited by them is not large — it has an area 
of from three to four hundred square miles — ^its fertile valleys am 
.separated frrun the outer world and from each other by lofty, rugged 
chains of mountains, wdiich an invader must scale, or make his approach 
through narrow' and dangerous defiles. Fortunately, there were 
reasons for hoping that the opposition to be met with would Ije slight ; 
the exploring parties had not been interfered with, and many villagers 
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had shown their desire to conciUate their invaders by bringing in 
offerings of honey and eggs ; also, there could be no doubt that the 
whole people were badly armed, their best weapons being old niatch^ 
locks, swords, and knives. Tytler, however, was a iiian to make 
sure of success, not to count upon it, and it was with a force strong 
enough to beat down all opposition,* 

0 Moimiaiii Guns, 

2r>t) iSabros ..... licngal (-avijlry, 

Killos Eiiropctan liifiintry, 

1,820 liilloH Native Iiifanliy, 

and with an ample sup])ly of provisions — t‘leven days’ supply for 
current use, ten days in reserve', at Torawari — that, on the 8th of 
Deccunber, lie at last crossed ihe frontku*. His objective jKiint was 
Zavvo, th(i most northerly and distant of all the Zairnukht valleys, 
and om; so di.llieiilt of apfiroach that it was thought to be imiccessible ; 
ami tin* road selected by him was the old Kalila route, reconnoitred 
by Pennington. 

For live marches the advance was unc’iventful, (\\c(^pt that a halt 
was made at Manatu in order that three columns might scour the 
Watazai Valley, whose people had been implicated in many of the 
raids for which retribution was now' to be exacted. Four villages 


1 (Ji)Mi*usi'rioN or Foitnr. 


1-S Royal Artillery, 4 Screw Mountain Guns . 
No. 1 Mountain Battery, 2 (hiiis . 
DotaoJimcnt 2-8th Kind’s . . - ) 

„ 85tli Regiment . . / 

„ 1st Bengal Cavalry . . 'j 

„ 13th Bengal Cavalry . j- 

„ 18th Bengal Cavalry . J 

8 til Company Bengal Sappera and Miners 

13th Bengal Infantry 

4tli Punjab Infantry 

20th Punjab Infantry 

29th Punjab Infantry 


Major J. Haughton. 

LioiiUmant 11. N. tlervois. 

Captain I). A. Grant. 

IJeutenani-Colonel R. C. Low. 

Lieutenant H. P. Leach. 
Lieutenant-Cyolonel W. Playfair. 
Lieutonant-Coloncl H. P. Close. 
Colonel R. G. Rogers. 

Colonel J. J. li. Gordon. 
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were burned, but their inhabitants had fled, carrying off with them 
all their possessions. On the 12th of Docombcir, Tytler reached 
(/liinarak, only eight miles short of Zawo, where the roads from Balesh 
Khel, Thai, and Torawari mt?et, and th(j next clay, leaving a largo 
part of his troops, under Colonel Rogers, to protect this important 
point, he startcjd out to force the Zawo Defile. His diminished force 
he had organized into three columns ; the left column, consisting of 
the 4th Punjab Infantry commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Close, 
was to crown the lieiglits on tlie west ; the right column, compostjcl 
of two mountain guns, four companies 85th Foot, and four companies 
2flth Piinjah Infantry und(u* Colonel Gordon, those on the i^ast of the 
defile ; whilst the main body, comprising 


2 Screw Mount ain (Juns 
50 Sahres 
KM) KiH(;s . 

2(M)Uilles. 

Half -(company . 


1-8 Royal Artillery, 
13th flongal (Javalry, 
13tli Reiigal Tnfantry, 
20tli Puiijal) Infantry, 
81 h Bengal Sa])pers and 


under his personal leadership, was to makcj its way up the defile itself. 
Two miles imrth of Chinarak, Tytler took iij} a position on a plateau 
overlooking the village of Ragha and the defile, and from this point 
of observation he brought the screw' guns to bear on a crow d of 
Zaimukhts massed along a ridge which covers the Zawo Valley. As 
soon as hcj saw that their fire had shaken the cmemy, he dropi)ed back 
into the ravine, and, still protectctl by the flanking columns, pursued 
his difficult course up the bouldcr-strcvvn bed of the stream which 
flow's through it. The tappers and Miners did all in their power to 
smooth a way for the mountain guns, but the difficulties to be overcome 
were so many and so great that the day was far spent before the force 
reached Bagh, barely two miles beyond Ragha, and nearly four from 
its starting-point at Chinarak.' A cursory examination of the road 


T^tler’s Despatch, dated 20th December, 1879, 
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in front showed it was ejven worse than the road beliind, and, partly 
on this account, partly because he iiad had to send off all his water- 
carriesrs to Gordon, whose troops were sulh^ring severely from thirst, 
Tytler resolved to bivouack for the night. 

Those troops, after driving the enemy from the slopes of the hills 
east of Raglia, had found themselves confronted by a large? body of 
tribesmen posted on a rocky ridge, from which the 85th Foot vainly 
tried to dislodge them. Direct attacks having failed, a flanking force 
consisting of two com])anies of the 2!)tli Punjab Infantry under 
Lieutenant R. W. MacLeod, supported by a similar detachment under 

t 

Major C. E. D. Branson, captured a hill from wliich an enfilading fire 
could be brought to bear upon the enemy’s line. Instead of taking 
to flight th(? Zaimukhts flung themselves boldly on the troops, and 
there was some hard hand-to-Jiand fighting in which a Native Oflicer, 
Jemadar Fazl Ahmud, greatly distinguislied himself. In the end 
discipline and good \vea})ons prevailed as usual over undisciplined 
numbers, and Gordon’s men slept that night in the position they 
had won.^ 

Next morning, leaving his Cavalry, of which he could make no use, 
behind liim, Tytler resumed his march and soon came in sight of largo 
bodies of Zaimuklits occupying both sides of the ravim?. The screw 
guns were quickly brought to bear upon the closely packed masses, 
and th(? shells bursting among them soon forced them to abandon 
their position. Some retreated up tin? ravine, others scaled its walls, 
only to be met above by the flanking columns and to conn? under the 
fire of Gordon's mountain guns. Unable to stand against foes so 
much better armed than themselves, the Zaimukhts scattered in all 
directions, and with his flanks fully secured, Tytler left the bed of the 
stream and moved up a precipitous path along which the men were 
obliged to advance in single file. On their upw'ard way the troops 


1 Record of Ex'pedUions against the North- We^ Frontier Tribes, p. 422, 
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came under a heavy fire by which Lieutenant T. J. 0’.D. Renny, 
Adjutant of tlio 4tli Punjab Infantry, and cme of lus men were mortally, 
and a non-commissioned officer of the same regiment, dangerously 
wounded.' From the summit of this precipitous pass the troops 
looked down upon Zawo, a horseshoe-shaped valley, shut in by lofty 
mountains and dotted ovtjr with villages. Tytler instantly sent down 
several detachments, protected by a covering party of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry, and in a very short time every house in Zawo was in flames 
and the punitive expedition on its way back to Bagh. On the Jlth, 
a small force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Low, had jicnetrated into 
another Zaimukht valley, destroyed threci villages and retired without 
loss. On the 15th of December, the wliole of the punitive force was 
once again concentrated at Chinarak. On the 16tli, it moved easterly 
to Nawakzi (nine miles) ; the following day to Sparkhwait (sevl^n 
miles), a strongly fortified village on the*, edge of the country of the 
Orakzais, who, in d(;Jiance of the; Proclamation, had mustered theii* 
lighting men and come to the help of the Zaimukhts. Shortage of 
supplies kept Tytler from marching straight into tlu^ir territory, and 
whilst waiting for the return of the carriage lie had despatched to 
his dejx)t at Torawari, he received orders from (lencral Watson to 
bring his operations to a conclusion, iis his troops wer(3 needed to make 
a demonstration towards the Whutargardan, with a view to reducing 
the pressure on Roberts who was reported to he surrounded at Kabul.^ 
The order was peremptory, yet Tytler felt tliat he could not obey it 
without reserve. On the hills in front of his camp a large number of 
Urakzais had assembled who would undoubt<xlly seriously harass his 
retirement, should ho enter on it without first dispersing them or 
receiving theJr submission ; and the moral results of his expedition 
would be lost, should men come to think that it had so exhausted 
his resources as to leave him with no power to embark on a second. 

1 Tytlcr’s Dcsspatch. 

® Record of Expeditions ajc/ainM the, North-West Frontier Tribes, p. 424. 
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Itifluenoed by these considerations, he replied to Watson’s summons 
))y despatching a squadron of the 13th Bengal Lancers and the 
13th Bengal Infantry, vid Torawari to Thai, and kept his ground 
at Sparkhwait till the IJrakzais, ignorant of what was Jiai)pening at 
Kabul, and cowed by his lirni attitude, gave hostages for tlie payment 
of a fine of Rs. 8,000 ; and the Zaiinukhts, anotlu?!* of whose villages 
he had destroyed, agreed to pay all the fines owing by them, now' 
amounting to Rs. 20,000, surrendered five hundred matchlocks and 
five hundred swords, and placed forty-eight hostages in his hands. 
These guarantees of better conduct in the future once obtained, ho 
struck his camp and made a forced niaroh to CInnarak and thence to 
Thai, where lie arrived on the 23rd of December. 

The British loss in the Zaiinukht campaign w'as v(?ry small — only 
one private of the.lth Bunjab Infantry killed in addition to Limitcnant 
Renny, anti the non-commissioned officer of tlu> 4th Punjab Infiintry, 
and a privatt*. of the 20th Ihinjab Infantry wounded on the 14tli of 
December ; but the name of the distinguished leader of the expedition 
must be added to this list. Of a constitution never robust and early 
enft^oblod by wounds received in the Mutiny, Tytltu’s health had been 
severely tried by the hardships and anxieties of the Khyber campaign ; 
and the Zaimukht expedition so sapped his remaining strength that he 
could make no fight figainst disease, and wdien attacked by pneumonia, 
sank rapidly, dying at Thai on the 14th of February, 18S0. Just and 
considerate, firm and kind, no officiu- in the Indian Army was more 
trusted and beloved than he ; and Burgeon-Major Evatt did not cx- 
aggerate when he wrote in his Remllectiom, that Tytlcr’s memory was 
“ a great bond,” drawing together all who had ever served under him. 

An excellent opportunity for withdraw^ing from the Kiiram pre- 
sented itself at the close of Ty tier’s expedition. Zaimuklits, Urakzais, 
Ghilzais had had their lesson, and as Roberts’s line of communications 
with India had been definitely traasferred to the Khyber, the Kuram 
had ceased to play any part in the military operations still being 
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carried on in Afghanistan. Asa possession it was worthless, and the 
stat(3 of tilings existing in its garrison, faithfully reported by Watson 
to the Indian Govornment, was the strongest possible argument for 
abandoning it. The 1st llengal (.avulry liad a hundred and seven 
men on sick leave ; the 1st Bengal Infantry two hundred and lift}' 
men, and the 21st Punjab Infantry two hundred men, in hospital or 
on sick leave. Further, tlicsc regiments and the 20th Punjab Infantry, 
an exceptionally healthy corps, taken together were five hundred and 
forty-eight below their strength, and for this shortage there was no 
remedy, as their commanding officers informed Watson that recruits 
would not join them so long as they remained in this inhospitable and 
detested region. The preponderance of opinion among the higher 
political and military authorities in India, was in favour of acting on 
the advice implied in Watson's candid reports.* Sir Fred(?rick Haines, 
the Commander-in-Chief, laid stress on the fact that, as a consefjuenco 
of choosing the Sliutargardan road for Sir F. Boberts's advance on 
Kabul, that commander had been obliged to cut himself oil’ from his 
base and turn his force into a Hying column ; ® but Lord Lytton 
could not be brought to abandon a route on which he had placed such 
high hopes, and the Kuram continued to absorb and wear down 
regiments whoso services would have been useful elsewhere, till, at 
the end of the war, ‘a ncAv Viceroy recalled its garrison to India, and 
British claims on tlie province foil, for a time, into abeyance. 

1 “ So far as I can judge, the ijre-sont prc|jonderance of opinion on the part 
of our higlicr military and politicjal authorities is in favour of treating the Khyber 
as our main permanent line of advance towards Kabul, and either abandoning 
or leaving unimproved our present advanced position in the Kuram.” (Minute 
by Jxird Lytton, dated Simla, 2(.)th May, 1880.) 

2 “ As regards the Kuram line, it is certainly true, as pointed out by his 
Excellency the Commander-iii-Chief, that General Roberts, when advancing 
upon Kabul by this line, was obliged to cut himself off from his base of operations, 
and that, until that biise was transferred to the Khyber, his force was virtually 
acting as a flying column.” (Minute by Ixird Lytton, dated Simla, 5th June, 
1880.) 
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Observations 

Observation I. The forcing of the Zawo Defile is a finoi'xample 
of how an operation of this kind should be conducted. The Hanking 
columns, while securing the safety of the main body marching in the 
bed of tlie stream, continued to be in touch with it, and weiv able to 
support its turning parties. But, however deserving of praise as a 
military operation, the invasion of Zawo was of doubtful value from 
a political point of view. Its object was to impr(\ss the Zairnukhts 
and all their neighbours with the conviction that no corner of their 
territories w'as so I■emot(^ that the arm of the Indian Government 
could not reach it ; but, in teaching them this lesson, it also taught 
them another, viz. that though British troops may always be able 
to penetrate into the very heart of the hills, they can barely 
nniintain themselves there for a day. It w^as this inability which 
drove Tytler into adopting a method of jiunishment repugnant to 
humanity and justice. For lack of time to destroy thoroughly the 
defences of the villages — a penalty that falls on the men of tlui tribe — 
he burned the villages themselves, thus inllictiug great suffering on 
its w^omen and children ; and what makes his action in this matter 
the more indefensible is the strong proliability that the people of that 
distant valley had had nothing to do with the outrages thus harshly 
avenged ; the guilty villages — all known to tiui political officers — 
were those lying on or near the British border, and if there was to be 
any destruction of houses, it should have been confined to them. 

Observation II. The successful invasion of the Zawo Valley 
demonstrates the great value of Mountain Artillery. Tytler himself 
e.xpressed the opinion that in the absence of such guns the operation 
would have failed. 
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Rc-Occupation of Gandainak 

COMMUNICATION WITH KABUL TEMPORAHIJ.Y OPENED 

The Indian Govornrnent’ss decision to send the force dcjstined to avenge 
the massacre of Uie British Mission via the Shutargardan, WiTS deter- 
mined by the desire for rapidity of action, and with a full realization 
of the fact that Sir F. .Robeits must be furnished, as early as possible, 
with some less [)recarious line of communication with India than that 
by which he himself had inarched. With this object in view steps 
weri' taken to re-occupy the Khyber route as far as (Tandamak, and 
to provide a moveable column to be employed in opening up, and 
keeping open, tlie rotul between that point and Kabul. 

Major-General R. O. Bright ‘ wiis appointed to tlie cojnmand of 
the Division mobilizing for these purposes, the composition of which 
was ; — 


Major-Goncml R. O. Bright, C.B., Coninianciing. 

Captain E. VV.* H. Crofion, Aide-de-Camp. 

tViptain J. H. Barnard, Aido-de-Camp. 

Ijieulenant-Coloncl 11. M. VVcmyss, Chief of the Staff. 

]M.ajor W. J. .Boyf>s, Assistant Adjutant-Genoral. 

Captain the Hon’ble (i. Dutton, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

Captain R. O’S. Brook, Provost-Marshal. 

1 Robert Onesiphorus Bright was born in 1824, and entered the Army in 
1842. Served tliroughout the Crimean War of 18.'>4-55 ; present at the battles 
of Alma, Inkerman, attack on the Redan, and final assault of Sevastopol ; Brevet 
of J^ieutenant-Colonel. Also the Hazara campaign of 1868, when he com- 
manded the leading column in the attack on the Black Mountain. In 1879, he 
w'n-s commanding the Meerut Division. A man of good, sound common sense, 
always ready to accept responsibility and supxmrt his subordinates, Bright 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of all his officers. — H. B. H. 
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Medical Department, 

Deputy Surgeon-General H. B, Haasard, Trincipal Medical OfliccT. 

(vOMMISS ARIAT D EP AR'I'M ENT. 

Major N. R. Biirlton, Principal ("ommisaariat Oflicor. 

V ET EUI NARY D EPA RTM ENT. 

Veterinary 'Surgeon P. F. Collins, Prineijial Veterinary Surgeon. 

Communications and Transport. 

Licutcnant-(Jolonel W. S. A. Lockhart, Road Coniniandant. 
Lieutenant K. R. (V>ke, AHsisLaiit Hoad C^oininandant. 

Lieutenant A. A. Rawlinson, Assistant Road (‘oinmandant. 
Lieutenant- Colonel IT. St. G. 'I'ueker, l)ire(‘tor of Transport. 

Miijor tJ. (\ 'r. lturn|>lirf?y, in <tharg<? of .Fi<*ld 'IVeasure Ch(\st. 
Lieutenant. J., li. MaeDoiinell, in eliarge of Signalling. 


Artillery. 

Colonel C. R. O. Evans, Commanding. 

(Captain R. A. Lanning, Adjutant. 

Captain R. If. S. Baker, Orderly TllTieer. 

I A Royal Horse Artillery, Major M. W. Ornmam'y. 

C-3 Royal Artillery, Major H. C. Magenis. 

II “O Royal Artillery (Mountain Guns), Major J. M. Dfiughis. 

13-9 Royal Artillery (Heavy Guns), Major (J. VV. Wilson.^ 

No. 4 Hazara Mountain Battery, (-aptain A. Broadfoot.. 

Ordnanee P’ield l\irk, Major S. Cargill. 

Engineer Deimrtment. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. Limond, Commanding Royal Engin(*or. 

Major E. T. niai^kiu’ay, V.(y\, 2nd in (command. 

No. 2 (Jonipaiiy Sappers and Miners, LieutcMiant J. (.\ L, (.^amphell. 

No. 3 Company Sappers and Mind’s, (Aptain H, Dove. 

No. 5 (\)mpany Sappers and Miners, Lieutenant E. S. Hill. 

No. () Company Sappers and Miners, (Acutonant W. F. H. Stafford. 

1 General Roberts having asked for Heavy Guns, Major Wilson’s Battery 
marched into the Khyher Pass, hut was .sent back, owing to the ilitlieulties of 
theroad-»H. B. IT. 
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1st Brigade. 

Brigadier-CSoneral (!!. J. 8. Goiigli, V.C., O.B., (^mnianding. 
Captain M. G. Gerard, Brigade-Major. 

Major A. A. A. Kinlooh, Deputy Assistant Qiiartermasler-Cienoral. 
Major If. rJ. Hallows, Brigade 'IVansport ()(]fie(‘r. 
laou tenant F. H. R. Dniinmond, Orderly OHieer. 

Captain L. Tucker, Political Assistant. 

OmHdnj. 

lOtli Bengal J^aneors, Major W. IT. Maenaghton. 

(Guides (Rivalry, Major G. Stewart. i 

I njanlry. 

2-Otli Foot, Lieutcnant-C'oloiiel W. Daunt. 

2nd GurkliJis, Major A. Bat lye. 

Guido.s Infantry, Major U. B. (Campbell.* 

4tli Gurkhas, Major F. F. Iloworoft. 

24th Punjab Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel I’’. B. Norman. 

4otli Sikhs, Lieutenant -Colonel F. M. Arinstrong. 

2x1) Bkksade. 

Jlrigadicr-General C. G. Arbuthnot, (\B., Co?nmanding. 

Captain J. (!!ook, Brigad(!-^Tajor. 

(\a|)tain C. A. (-arthew', Ik^puty Assistant Quarterinastcr-Gcneral, 


(Utvalry. 

<>th l)rag»)on Guards ((^arahiniers), Lieutenant-Colonel J. Fryer. 

Jlrd Bengal Cavalry, Lieutcnant-(\)lonel A. R. D. Mackenzie. 

17th Bengal Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Watson. 

InfatUnf. 

olst King’s Own Light Infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel C. Ball- Acton. 
22nd Punjab Infantry, (\)lonel J. J. O’Bryen. 

27tli Punjab Infantry, Licutenant-tJolonnl C. J. Jlugliea. 

3bd Brigade. 

Brigadief -General J. Doran, C.B., Comm.anding. 

Major H. P, Pearson, Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant F, C. Maisey, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

1 Ijcutonant-Colonel F. H. Jenkins commanded the Corps of Guides, which 
consisted of 2 .sfpiadrons (^avalry and 8 companies Infantry. 
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Infantry. 

l-12th Foot, Colonel G. F. Walker. 

2nfl Bengal Infantry, LioLitenant-f^oIonol T, N. Baker. 

Hth Bengal Infantry, Li<*.utenant-C(»loiu*l B. Smith. 

UOili runjah Infantry, Colonel 'W W. K. lioisragon. 

31st Biinjab Infantiy, J^ieutenant- Colonel F. Twcddell. 

Total of all ranks and 24 guns. 

h^roni those figures corisidorahlo deductions must be made, for tlie 
troops in actual occupation of the K by her includt^d in Bright’s force, 
w<ue in a sickly condition, seven hundred and twenty men out of 
twtilve hundn‘d and eighty at AH Masjid being in hospital ; and 
those l)elonging to the Feshawar garrison vv(jre in little better case.^ 
Five thousand num were to be held in reserve, partly at P(\sha\var, 
pai'tly at Rawal Pindi ; and as the J^engal Army was unable to furnish 
all the troops needed for both forces, the 1st, 4th, and lotli Regiments 
Madras Infantry, and A, C, and I com]>anies Madras Sappers and 
Miru'rs, were to be mobilized and sent to the last-named station. 
Bright’s Division was divided into three Brigades, tlie first of wdiich, 
under .BrigadicT-Gcneral Charlc.s Gougli, was to push on as rjuickly 
as possible to Gandarnak, and from this point, axiting in conjunction 
with Roberts’s troops, to keep open communication with Kabul. 
TJic Second Brigade, under Brigadier-General C. (jI. Arbuthnot — head- 
quarters at Jcllalabad — w'as to be responsible for th<^ safety of the 
line of communications between Basa\val and Gandamak ; and the 
Third Brigade, under Brigadier-General J. Doran — head-quarters at 
Lundi Kotal — lor the security of the road between Jamrud and 
Basaw'al. Bright’s head-quarters, as well as Gough’s, were to be 
established at Gandamak, where provisions for ten thousand men 
for two months were to bo collected. 

1 One of the regiments of this garrison was in sucli a deplorable state that it 
had to be relievtMi and sent back to Peshawar. — H. B. H. 
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Bright arrived at Peshawar on the 16th September, to find to his 
dismay that all available carriage both in the cantonments and the 
District — even a considerable portion of the moveable column carriage, 
which might at any moment be needed to move troops to reinforce 
threatened outposts — was being diverted to Kuram. Driven to the 
risky expedient of employing Afridi transport — much of it stolen by 
the tribes during the first campaign — to tlirow su])plies into Liiiuli 
Kotal, he offered such liberal terms that contracts were freely accopte^l ; 
but owing to the great Mahomedan festival, the Id, their fulfilment 
was for a time delayed. Eventually, however, the Amir having 
wiitten to prohibit all opposition to the advance of tlie Britisli troops, 
supplies were taken forward as quickly as they could be collected. 

By the 28th of September Britisli and 4,0fi0 Native troops 
belonging to Bright s Division liad eonitentrated at Peshawar, and 
Gough^s Brigade consisting of 

AttTlLIiRHY. 

[-A Hoy.al Korso Artillery. 

Cavat.ry. 

2 S<|iia<lroiis lOfh Bengal ( -avalry. 

2 ,, (luidcs (Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

2“9th Foot. 

24tli Punjab Infantry. 

(iruidcs Infantiy. 

Nos. 2 and 6 Companies Sappers and Miners. 

started the same day for the Khybor, equipped with just half its 
proper allowance of transport. 

Dakka was occupied on the 30th of September and Basaw^al on the 
2nd of October. Here, defective carriage and lack of supifiies resulted 
in a week's halt. All the mules on the Khyber line had been despatched 
to the Kuram, so Gough's trans^Kirt consisted of camels and bullock 
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carts ; the beasts in poor condition, the carts in insufficient numbers. 
Between Dakka and Basawal his roar-guard had been eleven liours 
on the road, and the carts, as tliey came straggling in, deposited one 
load only to go back to ])ring up another. For supplies he liad prac- 
tically to look to the country tlirough which he was marcliing, and, 
at first, th<’! Afghan authorities— the Governor of Dakka and the Khan 
of Lalpura — refused to lielp him to collect them, on the ground that 
they could not do so without orders from the Amir. When these 
orders had berm received, and they pn^fessed thcii* willingnc^ss to obey 
them, the poverty of the people stood in the way ; for no price would 
they willingly surrender the food and forage which they needed for 
themselves and their livestock. In one way or another, enough was 
at last got together to warrant a further move, and Gough marched 
to Barikab and from thence, on the 13th, to Jellalabad, where the 
rumours that had already reached him of Koberts's arrival at Kabul 
were confirmed by a messenger fronrMajor Hastings. The news was 
sent on to Divisional Hciad-Quarters at Lundi Kotal, and Rright's 
Chief of the Staff heliographed l)a.ck the suggestion that Gough should 
send a (lying column, under Colonel JcMikins, into (Shilzai tiTritory 
to cut off fugitives fi*om Kabul. Th(? proposal may have appeared 
reasonable to men at a distamre, but to tlui man on the s[)ot it seemed 
little less than madness to ask him to split up a f^rco numbering but 
thr(>e liundrc^d cavalry aud fouiteen hundred infantry, and to scatter 
it ovi’i* thirty or forty miles of wild and bairen country, in th(i hope 
of capturing men who, at home among the lulls, would have no 
difiiculty in chiding Hk? search parties ; so, A\ith Jenkins’s licarty 
concurrence, the GeiuTal dccl.ned to l)C drawn asidi^ from tlie work 
originally set liim, and having collected a certain amount of supplies, 
marched on to Futteliabad, the scene of his brilliant action in the 
first phase of the war.^ Hero he found letters from Roberts, urging 
him to push on to Gandarnak, and, having obtained BrighCs 

1 Soc, Vol. II. Chapter XXV. of this History. 
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pormission, lie occupitxl that j)lacc on the 20th of October, with the 
Hazara Mountain Battery, 10th Bengal Lancers, 2- ()th Foot, and the 
Guides. As soon as lie could see his way to a further advance, he 
wrote to Roberts ]noposing that, on a day to be fix(?d by liiin (Roberts), 
one colunin should start out from Kabul and another from Gandarnak 
to meet at some selected spot - a concerted movement wliich would, 
he believed, forestall and, probably, hinder a Ghilzai rising. Roberts 
accepted the proposal and named Seh Baba, a hamlet about midway 
between the two starting-points, as the place of meeting, and the 4th 
of November as the date of the movement. 

During the interval of comparative rest thus seeiind to his force, 
Gough directed his efforts towards laying in supplies, nursing up his 
transport, and trying to asct*rtain the temper of the people around 
and in front of him. Local supplies were hard to obtain, tliose s(mt 
from India came in slowly, and tlu^ provision of transport was more 
dillicult tlian cvei*, for at Gandainak tlio road came to an end, and 
the ponies drawn from Southern India that Ctamc dr()[)i)ing in, in 
batches, to noplace the bullock carts, arriv('d sick and tired from their 
long journey and destitute of the equipment without which loads 
cannot he carried up and down mountain paths.’ - As for informa- 
tion, there was little to lie liad of a trustworthy character, but by 
sending out some of the Pathans among the Guides, attired in ordinary 

1 Gough rejiortetl to Anny Jfcad-Quartei's that those jionies wore equipped 
with pad packs and had neither ropes nor fastenings to keej) the pad in place, 
or to secure the loads in going up and down hill. — H. B. T{. 

2 'Vhv.J)aib/ Nen-f^' Own (correspondent gives tlie following description of the 
congested slate of tlu^ traflic at the Lahore railway terminus, and of “ the bar- 
barities ” to which the poor diimb animals were subjected on their way up to the 
front : — 

“At this unoment live hundred waggons full of ammunition, stores, pro- 
visions, bulUx^ks, ponies, mules, donkeys, and camels are blocking the Lahore 
raihvay station. . . . The other day 1. examined a long train of waggons in which 
the dumb, patient animals were packed like sardines in a box. ... Six camels 
were dragged the otlic.r morning out of a train dead, and such sights (ire anythjpg 
but uncommon.” {Daily News, 12th November, ISyO.) 
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liill dress, lie did succeed in learning a little of wliat the people of the 
neighbourhood were planning. Two of tliese men, Avho had fallen 
among thieves, were released by a Mullah in the Jagdallak Pass. 
Taking thc^m for travellers, the priest questioned tliein as to the 
numbers and position of the British troops, and, when they had told 
him that British tents limsd the- road between Jellalabad and Ganda- 
mak, h(^ confided to them that three sections of the Ghil/.ais A\’ere ready 
to fight, but that their chief, Asmatullah Khan, had written that 
he was unable to oppose the Ferimjis. As for the Khugianis and 
Shinwaris, he did not think they would rise. 

Meanwhile Arbutlinot's Brigade had advanced to Jamrud, and 
from Jamrud to Dakka and Basawal, w^hilst Bright had arrived at 
Gandamak, where, by the 3rd of November, he had concentrated 
twelve guns, six hundred and fifty-live cavalry, and two thousand two 
hundred and ninety-three infantry, a force which lit> deemed sufficient 
to allow him to spare the following trooiis for the expedition to Sell 
Baba : — 


2 guns I--A Eoyal Horse .Vrtilh^ry on olcphiints. 

4 guns Hazara ]Moiintain Battery. 

100 sabres lOtli B(?ngal Cavalry. 

200 „ (Juiclcs (.‘avalry. 

435 rifles Oth Foot. 

5(K» „ 24tli Punjab Infantry. ' 

5(X) ,, thiidos Infantry. 

2 Coinpani('s SapjK'rs and Miners. 

^ Strength of all ranks 2,102 men and six guns. 

Under Charles Gough's command this column left Safed Sang on the 
morning of the 4th Novembtir, Bright joining it at the Surkab River, 
wdiere the night was spent and a fortified post established. During 
the next day’s march to Jagdallak, the tribesmen show^ed in some 
strength, but the crowning of the heights on cither side the road 
defeated any plan of attack wdiich they might have formed, and only 
a few shots were interchanged. Lceaying thirty sabres and tM o hundred 
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rifles to hold Jagdallak, the force marched on the 6th, for Sch Baba, 
but at Kata Sang, four miles short of that place, the advanced guard 
of the Kabul Column was seen approaching. This force, consisting of 


4 guns P-A Royal Horse Arlilleiy . 
12tli Bengal Cavalry 

67th Foot 

23rd Pioneers 

28th Punjab Infantry 


. Major Sniytli-Windham, 

. Major Green, 

. T^icutenant-Colonol Knowles, 
. Jjieutenant-Coloncl Currie, 

. Lieutenant-Colonel Hudson, 


under General Maepherson, had (>ntered on its part of the concerted 
movement on the 1st of November, in order that Sir F. Roberts might 
take advantage of its protection to extamine personally the passes 
leading from Kabul to Jagdallak, with a view to selecting the least 
difficult of the two for the cart road which it Avas intended to construct 
between those places. As the slopes on either side the Lattal)and 
Pass were found to be fairly easy, whilst the hills Avbich shut in the 
Khud Kabul Defile Averc too rugged and steep to admit of a road for 
Avheeled carriage being made over them,^ the former Avas chosen, 
and orders issued that the Avork should be begun as early as possible 
and carried on by parties Avorking from eitlier end. Tlie reconnaissance 
lastcxl two days ; on the 3rd of November Roberts returniid to Sherpur, 
and on the 4tli, Avhilst he wris welcoming the Shutargardan garrison, 
MaciJicrson passed unopposed tlirough the Khud Kabul Defile. On 
the 5th, he encamped in the Tezin Valley, and on the (ith joined hands 
with Gough/s column at Kata Sang. The two columns remained only 
one day in touch Avitli one another, just long enough to discuss the 
manner of their future co-operation. As Jioberts required to keep 


1 Roberts telegraphed to Simla on tlio 4tli of Noveinbor jih follows : — “ I 
reconnoitred Yesterday to within three or four miles of Tezin, proceeding by 
Cbarasia (? Chinari) Pass and returning by the Khud Kabul ; former is im- 
practicable ; latter is easy as regards road, but there is a great deal of water 
even now. After rain, or when snow melts it would be impassal)]e ; besides 
it is a difficult pass to force when occupied by an enemy. It can be turned, 
but it is doubtful if a cart road could be made over the hills which turn it.*' 
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one strong Brigade at Kabul whilst despatching another in the direction 
of Ghazni to collect supijlies/ he naturally wished to place the greater 
part of the work of keeping open his communications with India cn 
Bright's shoulders ; and that General, when Macpherson had fully 
explained the position and difficulties of the Kabul Force, undertook 
to construct and hold a strongly entrenched fort two miles in advance 
of the Jagdallak Kotal, and to establish a fortified post at Fez wan, 
an important point about eleven miles beyond Gandamak. On the 
7th of November, Macpherson marclud for Kabul by the Lattaband 
route, the main body of his column which had lialted at Soli Baba, 
being joined at Sarobi l>y the advanced guard from Kata Sang. The 
people of Sarobi, a village lying on the right bank of the Kabul llivcr, 
in the midst of well cultivated lands, proved friendly ; but with all 
their good will they could not furnisli the troops with more food 
and forage tlian sufficed for their immediate needs, and Macpherson 
had to go furtlier afield to make some provision for future use. He 
himself crossed the river with a small reconnoitring force, on the 8th 
of November, and from Naghalu, at the western end of the Laghinan 
Valley, despatched foragers, escorted by a company of the 67tli Foot, 
under Captain A. J. Poole, to Doaba, the point wdiere the Panjsher, 
Togao, and Kabul riv(u*s meet. The Safis of Togao, a j)eculiar race 
whom, on account of their light hair and eyes, the traveller Masson 
believed to be akin to the Kafirs, gathered (juickly to defend their 
stores of grain and bhusa^ and, on the 10th, some seven or eight hundred 
of them fell on the foraging party, killed three men of the escort, and 
wounded Poole and four privates of the 67th. This sudden attack 
threw the laden camels into such confusion that when the reinforce- 
ments sent off by Macpherson — ^four mountain guns,® a squadron of 


‘ On the 8th of November, Roberts reported to the Commanderdn-Chief, 
that sufficient food for men has been arranged for, but hhusa (cbo))pcd straw) 
and forage are required in such large quantities some must come from a distance.*’ 
2 These guns, which had belonged to Money's force, were sent up to 
Macpherson on Hugh Gough's return to Sherpur.— H. B. H. 
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cavalry, and two Iiundred and fifty infantry under Captain Swinloy — 

arrived on the scene, they could not force their way through the 

disorganized transport train. Seizing the spur of a hill overlooking 

the road, Swinley brought his guns to boar on the enemy, and their 

accurate fire saved the foraging party from the toils that were rapidly 

closing round thorn. Unable to silence the guns, tlie Satis had no 

choice but to fly, followed up by the cavalry till Macfflierson, fearing 

for the safety of a snuill unsupported foice in a broken and tangled 

country, recalled them and withdrew with all liis troops to his camp 

at Sarobi. On tlie 12th of November, he marched through the Latta- 
* 

band Pass, and on the 13th, having detaclied two mountain guns, a 
wing of the 23rd Pioneers, and the 28th Punjab Infantry, under Colonel 
J. Hudson, to make the cart rojid over it,' lie moved on to Ihitkhak, 
where lu? halted a few days to await the arrival from 'Kabul of a convoy 
of sick and wounded — sixteen officers, fifty-four European and forty- 
nine Native soldiers-- and to see it safely across the Pass. This duty 
accomplished, he established a fortified post of fifty rifles at a con- 
venient spot, and returned on the lUth November to Kabul with what 
remained to him of Ids Brigade. The same day telegraphic com- 
munication wdth India was opened, and Sir Frederick Roberts, having 
been given the local rank of Lieutenant-General, assumed command 
of all the troops from Kabul to Jamrud. 

Whilst Maepherson v^as slowly making Ids way back to Kabul, 
Bright and Gough were busy looking to the safety of their part of the 
communications and preparing for the advent of winter. The Hazara 
Battery, a Squadron of the 10th Bengal Ijancers, the Guides, and the 
2nd Gurkhas, which had just joined the flying column, were left to 
construct and garrison the new forts near Jagdallak and at Pezwan, 
the Royal Artillery guns, a squadron of the 10th Bengal Lancers, 

1 Captain W. G. Nicholson, who had been with Colonel Money on the Shutar- 
gardan Pass, was sent from Kabul to superintend the construction of the road.— * 

H. B. H. 
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the 0th Foot, and 24th Punjab Infantry, returning vvitli the Generals 
to Gandamak, where large bodies of Khugianis and other tribesmen 
were employed in erecting defensive posts and shelters for the strong 
force which it was intended to concentrate theie. On the 15th of 
November the 4th Gurkhas, rei)oi'ted by Gough to be “ a splendid 
regiment in every way,'’ arrived from India, and two days later, the 
work of laying out new cantonments on the site of the old having 
made sufficient progress, the greater part of tlie troops, organized in 
working parties, were shiftc'd from Safed Sang to Gandamak. 

On the 1st December, (Jeneral Bj ight returned to Jellalabad with 
a vuiw to preparing for an expedition into the Laghiiian Valley, whose 
inhabitants were ))roving no Jess Iiostile in this second phase of the 
war than they had shown themselves in the Jirst. 

Whilst Briglit and liis Brigadiers wen^ struggling with the numb(U’- 
less difficulties attendant on moving and feeding troops with in- 
sufficient transport in a barren land. Sir Michael Kennedy had been 
busy organizing tlie new Supply and Transport Department, and 
when all tlie work whiclj demanded his presence at Army Head- 
Qiiarters had been accomplished, he left Simla to inspect and 
sup(;rintend the arrangements in the field of operations from the 
railway terminus at dhelam to Kabul, where he arrived on the 1st of 
December, accompanied by Colonel A. G. F. Hogg, Director of Trans- 
port, Bombay Army ; Major H. B. Hanna, Army Head-Quarters 
Staff ; Captain T. Deane, Assistant Secretary Military Department ; 
Lieutenant A. F. Liddell, Aidc-de-Camp to the Viceroy ; and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel W. S. A. Lockhart, who joined the party at Jellalabiid, 
having been appointed Assistant Quartermaster-General at Kabul. 

On his >vay, Sir Michael visited the C(]uipping depots of Jhelam, 
Rawal Pindi, and Peshawar, and the Transport base and Field 
Commissariat depots at the last-named station ; he also inspected 
the different posts on the Khyber line, where ho had introduced the 
^tappen, or staging system, thereby lightening the work of both troops 
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and transport. ^Taking into account the short time that the second 
phase of the war had been in progress and the extraordinary difficulties 
created for Bright \s Division by Roberts's hasty advance, the general 
result of the inspection was not unfavourable, yet it revealed many 
serious defects. Too often the animals in use were ill adapted to the 
conditions of their work and eciuipped with defective gear. Most of 
the traiispo]'t officers had little or no cxperi(;ncc of their duties, and 
some displayed small aptitude for them. It was difficult to ensure 
intelligent, trustwortliy, and practical supervision, and for lack of it 
the cattle were neglected, ill-treated, and frequently defrauded of 
their food by attendants who, to use Kemnedy's muphatic phrase, 
were “ the sweepings of the bazaars," men who knew nothing about, 
and cared not at all for the creatures in their charge ; and there W'as 
a dearth even of these jniscrable substitutes for tlie properly qualified 
muleteer or camel-driver, classes which seemed to liave died out, 
killed by the haidships of the former campaign.' Little by little, 
these defects were remedied, and the experience acquired by Kennedy 
on his inspection journey and during his eventful sojourn at Kabul, 
enabled him to suggest so many useful improvements in matters of 
detail that, in the end, the whole complicated macliinery of Transport 
and fciupply moved with remaikably little uaste and fjiction, and 
reflected great credit on the Department of which lie w-as the head." 

1 “ VV^e were absolutely drivtni to engage the sweepings of the bazaars ; and 
even then Iherc W'as great difficulty in procuring the full number needed.’ 
(Memwaiulum on Supply and Tiwiaptn'l Arrangements in 187t)-80, p. 8, by 
Lioutcnaiit-Gencral Sir M. Kt^micdy, K.C.S.I., R.E.) 

2 Sir M. Kennedy w-as ably seconded in all his work by Gaptain E. H. H. 
Collen, whose services lie gratefully acknowledged. “ To my assistant,” ho 
wrote, “ I am deej^y indebted. TIic merits of tliis officer are w'cll knowm to the 
Government of India, and the talents ho has brought to bear on all branches of 
military administration have, on many occasions, been of very great public 
benefit.” 
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Observation 

Troops without transport are worse than useless, for, whilst waiting, 
they consume the suppli(?s on which their future activity must thipond ; 
yet at Army Head -Quarters there is always a tendency to order 
troops to move lx*fore the duo provision for moving them has been 
made, and this tendency was never more noticeable than in the 
campaign of 1879-80. 

“ It has been the case all through these operations,*' so wrote 
Sir Michael Kennedy in his Report, “ that the first thing that has been 
considered find detei’mined on has boc;n that certain forces should 
operate in certain places and directions. Troops have been pushed 
forward by rail, or other means, as rapidly as possible, and it has been 
expected that tliey should nowhere be delayed for w'ant of either 
supplies or transport ; but the arrangements in both these important 
matters have si^metimes, apparently, been held to be mere minor 
details connected with the movements of troops, and have not been 
regarded, as they evidently should be, as conditions ])recedent of the 
possibility of any military movement.” 
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Martial Law in Kabul 

The work of retribution entrusted to the Military Commission ap- 
pointed on tlio ‘ICtli of October went forward with ever increasing 
vc^locity till the 12th of November, the day after the proclamation 
of an amnesty, from the licnefit of which all tlie leaders of the? people 
were excluded.' 

At first the number of persons arrested for either of the capital 
otTences specified in tluj proclamation of the 12th of October, was 
small, consisting chiefly of men in official positions, suspc^cttKl of 
having planned the massacre of the British Mission or of liaving 
stirred up the Kabulis to oppose the British advance, and against 
these it was not found easy to obtain evidence, even the greediest 
and most unscrupulous informer shrinking from openly betraying 
men whose death,, sooner or later, would certainly be avenged ; but 
after the discovery of the muster rolls of some of the Amir's regiments, 
scores at a time v\ ere swept “ into thcj net of the military commission " ‘ 
b3’ the simple process of surrounding a village and forcing its headmen 
to bring out every inhabitant whose name appeared on one, or other, 

1 Extract Proclamation by Sir F. Roberta, November ilth, 1879. “ Furtlu-r, 

I hold out no prbmiso of j»ardon to those who, well knowing the Amir’s position 
in the British camp, instigated the troops and people of Kabul to take up arms 
against the British troops. They have been guilty of wilful rebellion agiainst the 
Amir’s authority, and they will bo considered and treated ns rebels, wherever 
found .” — Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 162. 

a Hensman’s Afghan War, 1879-80, p. 132. 
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of these rolls. The difficulty with negat’d to cvidcTico, was got over 
by jxvrniitting Mahomed Hyat, the Indian Civilian, to wliom in the 
absence of Pushtu-speaking British officers the task of beating up 
witnesses was assigned, to examine informers in s(‘oret,‘ the Com- 
mission accepting his report of their depositions instead of insisting 
on their appearing bc'forc it in person ; a j)r()cedur(? wJiich k'ft the 
accused in ignorance of tlioir accusers, and depiivcd them of the 
chance of proving their innocence by the production of rebutting 
testimony.^* fn ordinary circumstances a tribunal consisting of throe 
British officers, however destitute of judicial oxj)erience they might 
be,“ would have refused to send mcin to the gallows on doubtful and 
tainted evidence ; but Roberts's Force, from the higiiest to the lowest, 
was so imbued witli the conviction tliat, in intent, if not in actual 
fact, every Afghan was a participant in the erim(> it had been sent to 
avenge, that tlie duty laid upon the Commission seemed more that 
of scilecting a c<'rtain number cjf scapegoats from a guilty population, 
than of carefully investigating and deciding each case on its mei-its. 
A similar state of mind had prevailed in the Mutiny and had found 
expression in indiscriminate and wholesale massaci*es ; but, at that 
time, the Indian (Government had at its head a wise and humane 
statesman— Lord (Ainning - -and the Indian Army, a wise and humane 
soldier — Lord Clyde — both of whom did th(*ir utmost to stcmi tlio 
spirit of revenge which they saw to he breaking down the moral sense 
of their subordinates ; w-hereas, in 1879, the Indian Government 
itself fanned the angry passions which policy and humanity should 

1 These informers may have been the personal eneini(?s of the men they 
accused. Maegregor mentions such a ease. “ One of tJu^ accused was Al)n 
Bakar, against whom there was a regular got-up case, the principal witness being 
his deadly enemy.” (Lift of Maegregor, Vol. II, p. 141.) 

3 Hensman, p. 82. 

3 Tlio only officer belonging to the Judge Advocate OeneraPs Dejwirtment 
at Kabul — Major C. A. Gorliam— was not placed on the IMililary Commission. — 
H. B. H. 
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have prompted it to allay. When it is remembered that, in flat 
contradiction of the great bulk of the evidence already in Lord Lytton’s 
hands,' his instructions to Sir F. Roberts — a commander whose recent 
doings in Khost had proved liim to have more faith in force than in 
justice — wer(i based on the assumption that every Afghan might 
justly bo held responsible for the massacre of the British Emba.ssy, 
tlu^re is little to wonder at in the bitter and callous temper whicli 
aiiimated tlie Britisli ofticers and men occupying Kabul, and left its 
fatal mark on the proceedings of the Military Commission. That 
temper is fully revealed in the diary of Colonel C^harles Maegregor 

r 

and the letters to the Pioneer of Mr. Howard Hensmaii, the newspaper 
correspondent, wliom, in contravention of the Government's orders, 
Roberts allowed to accom])any him. Both men shared it, but there 
was this difference between them, that, whilst the civilian saw nothing 
to regret in summary executions following on secret investigations, 
the soldi(‘r was tormented by doubts .as to their justice and w'isdom. 
Hens man's comment on the shooting of prisoners by Massy's troopers 
on the 8th of Getober that “ as we are an ‘ avenging army,' scruples 
must be cast aside," - is in striking contrast to Maegregor's criticism 
on the Government's orders that the punishment of individuals 
should be swift, stern, and imi)ressive.'' ^ “ It cannot be short," 

so he wrote in hisaliaiy on the I5th of October, " unless we catch 
men whose guilt is patent. With all others vve must inquire thoroughly. 

I “ 80 far as I am able to judge at present, the outbreak was entirely due io 
a (piarrel about pay. The ‘ Ardel ’ regiment, stationed in tlie Bala Hissar, having 
demanded more tlian one month's pay offered to them, then maltreating and 
wounding Baud Shah, the general, and threatening the Amir and aftenvards tin? 
Embassy. I should say that although there may have been disaffected and 
mutinous language, yet that the outbreak and its results were unpremeditated 
and unforeseen.” — Memorandum dated September 14th by Colonel W. G. Water- 
field, the experienced frontier officer, who examined all the escaped eye-witnesses 
to the attack on the Residency. Secs Afghanistan (1880), No. 1 , p. 89. 

s Hensman’s Afghan War, p. 49. 

* Afghanistan (1880), No. 1 , p. 98. 
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I do not believe it ever does good to kill men indiscriminately, 
and / will not lend myself to it/* ^ The diflFcrence is no less marked 
between the journalist’s pleasure in the fact tJiat Roberts’s proclama- 
tion, issued from Zargan Shalir, “ left no outlet of escape for all such 
persona as . . . offered armed resistance to the British troops advancing 
with the Amir under their protection,” ® and the Cliief of the Staff s 
objection to the killing of men “ who merely fought against us,” 
and his determination “ not to sentence sucli men to death.” ’’ A 
few entries in his diary show that Maegregor was able occasionally 
to give effect to this resolve : — “ OrA, 22. — Saved five men’s lives 
to-day, that is to say, if I had not intpiired into ‘their cases, they 
would have been hanged.” Oct. 24. — “ Let two fellows free.” * But 
the splitting up of what was originally intended to be a single Com- 
mission, over wl\ich he would have presid<xl, into two — one for the 
collection of evidence, the other for the trial of suspected persons — 
left him witli no power over the fate of the accused when once they 
had been passed on to tlio military tribunal. That there woidd have 
been fewer executions if he, instead of Massy, had been at the head 
of the Military Commission, may be in{t‘rrcd from his comment on 
the case of the Kotwal of Kabul, aecus('d of issuing the proclamation 
that called upon the inhabitants of that city to opi>osc. the British 
advance : — “ There is no direct evidence to proyc that the Kotwal 
ordered it to be made, and theref«)re there is not enough to luing him, 
though I daresay that will be done ” — a prediction (piickly fulfilled ; 
and his ojnnion of the kind of evidence which satisfied the Military 
Commission may be read between the lines in the following passage. 

“SiAH Sang, Oct. 21. — I take the following from the notes of 
th(j proceedings of the Cf)mmission : ( I ) Prisoner, Sultan Aziz . — 

1 lAle of Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 136. Tho italics are Maegregors. — H. B. H. 

2 Hensman, pp. 82, 83. 

2 Life of Mactjreyor, Vol. II. p. 130. 

^ Ibid. pp. 140, 141. = Ibid. p. 138. 
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Mahamad Hyat states, ‘ the city people are unwilling to come forward 
openly ; but T have asccTtained beyond doubt that this man was 
the moving spirit on the night of tlic 5tli to get people to go out and 
fight us. Ho was also prescuit liimsolf at tlic^ fight with a standard.' 
Accused simjjy denies his guilt. The Commission sentence him to 
be hanged. Tlio Commission is coin})osed of Massy, a captain of 
72nd, and Moriarty. Eleven men have b(?eii hung (including two 
ordered to-da}^ up to date. I therefore intend to .se(> that no prisoner 
goes to the (’bmmission without a clear statenumt of the nature of 
the evidence, and without a chance of bringing witncss(?s in his 
favour." ‘ 

1’hese entries all occur in October. From the 1st to the 4th of 
Xovember, Maegregor was absemt from Kabul, and from the day of 
his retui'ii till Ihc^ Kith he was (entirely o(;eu])ied in drawing up the 
report on the evemts of tlie 4th of Sojdembor, whilst the amnesty, 
rescinding tliat part of Hoherts’s Zargan Shahr pi-oelamatioii which 
threatened witli death, as j-ebels against their lawful sovereign, all 
persons who should oppose his advance, was issued on tlie 12th. The 
resolution to proclaim an amnesty, whetlier taken s[)ontaneously or 
at the suggestion of the Home Government, must have reached Sir F. 
Roberts before the Dtli of November, for, on that date, Hensman 
writes to the Pioneer that one was expected,- and on the 15th 
that journal published the following telegram, dated Kabul, 
November 10th : — “ 'rhe amnesty is now being j)rinted in Persian 
and will be published as soon as enough copies are ready ; " yet, 
between the 0th and tlic 12th of November, a large number of men 
went to the galIo\>'s, condemned for a crime which that document 
admitted to have been no crime at all.® In the letter in which Mr. 

• Life of Maegregurt VoJ. II, ji. 140. 

2 Hensman, p. 135. 

3 Extract froni Roberta’s Proclamation of Nov. llth, 1879. “I have now 
received information whicli tends 1o show that some at least of those who shared 
in the opposition encountered by the Britisli troops during their »advance 04 
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Hensman predicted the speedy publication of an amnesty, he also 
mentioned the discovery of the muster rolls of the Afghan regiments 
and described the action tliat followed on their discovery. ‘\Flying 
parties of cavalry/' so he wrote, ‘‘ are semt out, some with sealed 
orders, to bring in such men as have been marked down by 
informers eager to earn the rewards offered for the appreliension of 
guilty persons." ^ On tlie 8ih, one of these flying parties, under 
General Raker's command, dnnv a cordon round the village of Jndaki. 
The headman, in obedience to Baker's command, brought out thirty 
unarmed men, but this sacrifice did not satisfy the British General ; 
and though he withdrew after disarming the inhabitants and taking 
from them as a fine thirteen hundred maunds of grain and three 
luindred loads of bhum, it was with the tlireat of returning and burning 
th«i village to the ground unless the last man on his list was given up. 
From other villages tliat W(‘re visited eighteen men were captured 
tliat day ; and the next, between tw(*nty and thirty wen? brought 
in from Indaki.- On the 10th of >«ovember, eleven of the captured, 
or self-surrendered, men w('ro executed ; twenty -eiglit on the 11th, 
Avhilst Roberts v as telegraphing the text of the amnesty proclamation 
to Simla, and ten on the 12th, the very day of its issue ; and there is 
strong reason for suspecting that many of tliem suffered death for 
no other cause than that of having resisted the, invasion of their 
country,® unless indeed ilensinaii's “ inferimco that those who chose 
to fight against us must have so far committed themselves in prior 

Kabul were l(;d to do so by the Imliof that the Amir was a ]>ris()ncr in my camp, 
and had called upon the soldiery and pc^oplo of Kabul to rkv, on his behalf. Such 
persons, although enemies to the Jlritish Oovernincnt, w'(*rc not rebels ag.'vinst 
their own Sovereign. (1880), No. I, p. 102. 

1 Hciisinan. p. 182. 

2 Ibid. p. J34. 

2 “ Tliese wholesale executions were mainly intended as a punishment to 
such as disregarded the jHOcIamalioii issued at Zargan »Shiihr by (jleiicral 
Roberts on October 3rd, and it is now thought an example, severe enough, 
has been made.” (Ibid, p. 137.) 
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events as to make them in technical term ‘ accomplice's after the 
act/ * be accepted as valid. 

The punisliments decreed by the Military Commission were certainly 
“swift and stern/' but the manner in which its sentences were carried 
out can hardly be described as “ impressive." Witliin twenty-four 
hours of their conviction, the condemned, under the ('scort of a 
commissioned ofiicer and fifty IJritish soldiers, were marched to the 
gallows that had been set up in the Bala Hissar, “ a fatigue party 
following with picks and shovels aa grave-diggers ; " ^ and, “ daily, 
a little crowd of soldiers, camp-followers and traders from the city 
gathered near the 72nd (Highlanders') quarter guard, from which 
starts the road down the ridge. The soldiers, in shirt-sleeves, and 
with the favourite short pipes in their mouths, betrayed but faint 
curiosity, looking upon the culprits with hearty contempt ; " '' and 
Hensman seems to have shared this contem 2 )t, for he writes, that 
“ such 2 )oor specimens of humanity as tlioso marched daily to execu- 
tion are of but little account in our sight " ^ — ^yet men who, by his 
own admission, marched “ (luietly in, surnndcring tliemsolvcs as 
calmly as if tlioy were our own soldiers who had over-stayed their 
leave and expected a slight xiunishmeiit ; " who did “ not atteji\pt 
to conceal their names," ’ nor “to deny their presence in, the Bala 
Hissar or at Charasiab ; " whose “fanaticism was (is) <H|ual to all 
fortunes ; " ® whose courage — callousness, lu; terms it — “ when waiting 
their turn at the foot of the scaffold (ten men were iianged at a time) 
was remarkable," ^ might well have auakened a nobler feeling in the 
si>cctator of their fate ; and though in a country, which breeds thou- 

1 Tfen.sm;in, p. 83, 

•• 2 Ibid. p. 86. 

3 Ibid. pp. 87, 88. 

^ Daily Newfi, December 15tli, ]87'd. 

•''' Heusman, p. 134. 

« Daily News, December 15th, 1879. 

7 Ibid. 
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sands of such “ fjinatics,” “ they would (will) not be missed, ’* * they 
certainly would not be forgotten in their OAvn village and by their 
own kin.® Macgregor’s confession, that “ we are thoroughly hated 
and not enough feared. . . . We have been too cruel, yet we have 
not made them (the Afghans) quite acknowledge our supremacy ; 
and they have not yet had time to appreciate our justice,'' ® shows 
that once again the soldier saw the facts of the situation created by 
cruelty, edged with contempt, more clearly than the newspaper 
correspondent. 

There was one point, however, on which the two were of one 
mind. Both were eager to l)ring men of higlier station than these 
poor villagers within the judicial net. “ It makes one exasperated 
to see the rank and file of these wretches bcMtig marched off to execu- 
tion, wliile their loaders arc still at largo * so wrote Hensman on 
the 0th of November ; and again, on the 12th, ho (expressed his regret 
that leaders like Nek MalioinrKl and Khushdil Khan had not been in 
the ranks of the men who liad daily passed on their w\ay to the gallows 
in the Bala Hissar ; ^ and iVIacgregor did all in his power to bring 
home, the cliarge of treachery, both as regarded tlie attack on the 
Residc'iicy and the r(\sistance ofTered at (Jharasiab, to other leaders 
of the people. The entries in his diary between the 15th of October 
and the 5th of November, show him buvsy from day to day taking 
evidence, examining Daud Shah, Yahiya Khan, the Kotwal, the 
Wazir, the Mustaufi, Zakariali Khan, and lastly the Amir himself, 

1 Daiii/ News, December J.^tli, 1870. 

2 “ They have hitherto trachid ui»oa our known weakne^is— the worship of 
the quality of mercy -and it is only now that they understand tlic new principle 
of retribution wo have introduced into our policy. . . . But whether we withdraw 
again or not, there will bo the tale of lives taken by our hangmen still to be 
counted over in the city and the villages ; and \vlio knows yet what powerful 
names may not top the list ? ” (Hensman, j). 139.) 

3 Life of Macijre^or, Vo). II. p. 158. 

^ Hensman, pp. 134, 135. 

^ Ibid. p. 138. 
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but to no purpose ; none of the suspected men could be brought to 
incriminate liimsclf or the others. On the 24th of October, he writes 
that he cannot “get at any sign that the attack on Cavagnari was 
premeditated,” and admits that he is “ inclined to think it was not, 
but perhaps it may come out later on.” ' On the 31st, he mentions 
that ho lias got on the track of a letter of tlie Amir’s ” which will, 
he hopes, ” lead to something.” * Evidently it led to nothing, for it 
is never mentioned again. On the 1st of November ho writes that 
“ the Oemual evidently suspects the Amir to he iniplicatcd in a plot,” 
but that he has “no evidence to that effect as yet.”’ Five days 
later, after taking the deposition of the. Amir, who “ let out nothing 
and complained of having been made a prisoner and being badly 
treated,” he suddenly came to the conclusion that tliere was no use 
in going on with the inquiry and that the Commission should stop 
taking evidence and draw up its report. His own viow^s of the result 
of the (yornmissioirs labours and the action tliat should be based 
upon them, he summed up in the following sentences ; — “ The upshot 
will be, there is no ])roof of the thing (the attack on the Residency) 
having been planned, though there are some grounds of suspicion 
that it was. There is no manner of doubt tliat the .Amir w'as most 
apathetic, and did nothing ; and there aie very strong grounds for 
suspecting that he .was not quite free from eonniving at the resistance 
offered to us at Charasiab. On the whole, he must never be again 
Amir, and had better be deported to India ; the same must be done 
to the Wazir, Mustaufi, Yahiya, Zakariah, and all that breed. The 
people are the very greatest set of brutes I ev(u* heard of, and it is 
evident that tliey hate us — every one of them. I do not think Wali 
Mahomed’s lot^are one litth^ bit better.” * 

1 Life of Maegregor, Vol. 11. p. 141. 

2 Ibid. p. 142. This was probably the unsigned letter attributed by Wali 
Mahomed to Nek Malionicd, discussed in a previous chapter. — H. B, H. 

3 Ibid. 144. 

** Ibid. pp. 140, 147. 
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The words of this entry arc very carefully chosen to express th3 
exact state of the writer's mind after ho had had before him all the 
obtainable evidence against men whom he hated and despised, and 
certainly desired to prove guilty. They show, firstly, that trustworthy 
testimony to prove the massacre of Cavagriari and his companions 
premeditated had not been forthcoming, and tliat Maegregor still 
believed that only culpable apathy could bo laid to tlie Amir's charge ; 
secondly, that though, the evidence which connected Yakub Khin 
with the resistance offered at (yharasiab might be strong, his connivance 
at that resistance was slight. These being his convictions on the 5tli of 
November, it is a shock to the reader of th.i diary t )'c ):n), tw) pi5^J 
further on, upon the following entry : — “ Nov, 16. — ^Finished that 

d d report. R()])erts telegraphed that it was very able and 

exhaustive, and completely made out the Amir's guilt." ‘ 

In a letter to the Indian Government wiiiok accompanied the 
Report, Roberts expressed the hope that his Exc(dIoncy in Council 
would “ concur in the opinion that great credit is due to Colonel 
Maegregor and his colleagues for the patient and comprehensive 
inquiry, and fov the skill with which the information elicited has been 
brought to bear on the main points at issue " — skill w'hich had evi- 
dently been used to make that appear true which the Head of the 
Commission of Inquiry felt to be false. In this letter, moreover, 
Roberts did not go further than to claim that “ the Amir's guilt " is 
“ now established almost be 3 ^ond question," and even this qualified 
opinion a« to that guilt was followed by words w'hicli admitted the 
absence of all conclusive evidence in support of it : — “ and I believe," 
so he w^ent on, “ that it only requires his removal from Afghanistan to 
produce such direct .and certcain evidence as Avill Icjavo no room for 
future doubt, either as to liis own complicity or as to that of his f.ather- 
in-law and Ministers. Once the people are satisfied of the fact that 


* Life, of Alargregor, Vol. If. pp. 149, 160. 
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Yakub Khan and his Ministers will never again be in a position to 
take revenge on those who may have offended tliom, it will not bo 
long before the candusive 'proof of their guilt is forthcoming.’" ‘ 

The prediction cannot have been fulfilled. Had fresh evidence 
against the Amir and his Ministers been brought to light after their 
removal from Afghanistan, one or other of the persons w^hose interest 
it was to show they liad only received their deserts, would have re- 
corded the fact, and there is no mention of it either in Lord Lytton's 
Indian Administration^ Tiord Roberts’s ForbpOna Years in India, or 
The Life and Opinions of Sir Charles Maegregor. So far as the fate of 
the accused men* was concerned, the presence or absence of conclusive 
proof of their guilt was of no consequence, for, before the Report of 
the Commission w\as despatched to the Viceroy, Roberts had “ received 
the orders of his Excellency in Council to arrange for the Ex-Amir’s 
journey to India,” - and on the 1st of nccember, as lias already been 
mentioned, Yakub Khan left the British camp at Sherpur under a 
strong escort. 

A w'cek later Yahiya Khan, Zakariah Khan, and the Wazir fol- 
lowed him into Avhat was to prove a life-long exile, for the conditions 
under w^hich the British army evacuated Afghanistan, in 1880, effectu- 
ally closed that country to their return. Daud Shah who had been 
of great use to Roberts in supplying inforn\ation regarding the 
Afghan army,” ® and the Mustaufi who Avas credited Avith being less 
unfriendly than the other prisoners and Avho miglit prove useful in 
the administration of the country,* Avere, for a time, permitted to 
remain. 

Public opinion in India acquiesced in the deposition and deporta- 

1 Tliis letter is given in Maegregor’s Life and Opinions, 2nd Vol. pp. 160-162, 
and the italics are either Maegregor’s or Roberts’s. 

3 Ibid. 

3 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 185. 

* Forty-One Years in India, Vol. IT, p. 259. 
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tion of Yakub Khan, but not in the methods of the Military Com- 
mission. 

An article in The Bombay Review of tlic 1st of November containt*d 
the following outspoken i)assage : — 

“ Now a word about the drum-head exemplary proceedings : 
it is plain that many facts under this head art', being kept back, doubt- 
less und(jr orders from Simla. . . . Is it according to the usages of 
war to treat as felons men who i^esist invasion ? ... It is plain that 
the authorities at Simla arc bound to let the world know wliat has 
been done in this apparently random work of vengeance."' 

A week later the same Review showed that it luxd a prevision of 
the consecpiences to be exjjected from the cruelties it condemned : — 
Instcuid of surprises during the week we liavc had some more 
depressing details of military executions with indications, here and 
there, that our campaign of retribution is sowing a harvest of hatred." 

Up to the middle of November, The Bombay Review was the only 
Anglo-Indian x)aper to protest against the policy of terror inaugurated 
by the Proclamation of the 12th of (October ; but after the publication 
of the so-called x\.mnesty, journals in favour of the war and suj)- 
porters of Sir F. Roberts were found denouncing th(^ tnanner in which 
the work of vengeance had been carried out. “ Tlic Amnesty," so 
wrote The Times of India on the 17th of November, “ now offered 
to those Afghans who liave fouglit against our troops since the 3rd of 
September, and indeed to all save those who were implicated in the 
Bala Hissar outrage, will be received with general satisfaction. The 
work of vengeance was so complete as to have become somewhat in- 
discriminate, and it is probable that General Sir F. Roberts received 
his orders to ‘ cease firing " direct from the Home Government who 
could scarcely venture to endanger their popularity further at this 
political crisis. In his Proclamation of the 11th insi. General Roberts 
confesses that he has been a little hasty . . . and it is to be regretted 
that a good many innocent persons should have been hanged while ho 
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was making up his mind as to their degree of guilt. The story of the 
punishment of Kabul will probably never be really known, for with 
the exception of one correspondent, who was specially admitted to 
write a pleasant and safe account of the affair, the Government 
thoroughly succeeded in excluding all iiidtipendent witnesses. The 
Proclamation offering lu'ad -money for all wlio fought against the 
British troops w as in force for exactly a month ; the work of vengeance 
increased in rigour towards the end ; and just before the Proc^larnation 
of Amnesty was issued twenty-eight sepo3^s wei‘(i hang<?d by wa}'^ of 
emphasis, although the printing of the Proclamation in Persian character 

f 

had occupied some. daysP ^ 

Four days after the a})pearance in The. Tmts of India of tliese 
strictures on the work of tlie Military Commission, The Friend of 
India, a prominent Calcutta journal, endejd an article in which it had 
discussed Roberts’s claim to punish all thost? who had resisted his 
inarch since the Amir came to Ins camp, watli the words : — 

“ We fear that General Roberts has done us a serious national 
injury, by lowering our reputation for justice in the eyes of Europe.'^ 
Public opinion at home shared this fi*ar and exjiressed it in far 
stronger terms ; but the story of the awakening of the English people 
to a sense of the cruelties tliat were being perpetrated in its name, 
will be better told^t a later stage in this narrative. 


1 Italics not in the original article. — ^H. P. H. 



CHAlTEll XV 


Foraging and Village-Burning 

When the fiction of governing Afghanistan in Yakub Khan’s name 
came to an end with the public announcement of his abdication, Sir 
Frederick Roberts determined to dispense with “ the declared aid of 
any Afghan cliief or Sirdar ” on the ground that no good could result 
from the introduction of any Afghan element into the administration, 
pending tlie final orders of Government as to the disposal of the 
country/' ^ Probably lie shared Maegrogor's b(>lief that he and his 
troops were universally hated and that “ Wali Maliomed and his lot " 
were as little to be relied on as the adhertmts of the Ex-Arnir ; but 
however great and well-founded his distrust of tlie Afghan leaders, 
it was not long before lie saw himself driven to interpose Native 
authority between himself and the common ]ieople. 

On assuming the reins of government he had proclaimed that, 
in future, the collection of revenue and the expenditure of public money 
would be regulated by him, and had threatened with severe imiiish- 
ment anyone who disxiuted or delayed such orders as he might issue 
“ in regard to the payment of taxes and otlier eomiected matters.” * 
So far supplies sufficient for the cun’ent needs of the troops had been 
obtained in the Kabul market or collected, day by day, from the 

' Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 165. 

“ Advise General Caesar Berthier to treat the inhabitants well, to make himself 
loved by them, to leai^e them their constitiUion for the present, and to be as 
little as possible a burden to them.” (Napoleon.) 

® Ibid. p. 160. 
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surrounding country by native agents sent out under military pro- 
tection, and tiie Force might have continued to subsist in this hand- 
to-mouth fashion till the opening of the Khyber route should enable 
it to draw upon India ; but Roberts had si^t liis heart on laying in a 
five months" store of all necessaries befoni the advent of winter, and 
his first step towards the realization of this aim was the appointment 
of Afghan governors to collect the revenue, which, in Afghanistan, is 
always paid in kind, and to see that each district brought in the amount 
of bhiisa, grass, and grain for whi(;h it was assessed— direct (jollectiou 
from village to village Ijcing dLscontinued.^ 'J"hc Sirdars selected were 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, brotluT of VVali Mahonied, for Maidan, 
Abdulla Khan for the Logar Valley, and Shahbaz Khan, w'ho.se mother 
was a Kohistani, for Kohistan, all three of whom ac(JC})ted their 
appointments witlv tlic understanding that they w(we not only to be 
held responsible for the whole amount of the reveniu? due by their 
respective districts, but also that they were to be the instruments for 
inducing or compelling the peasants to furnish the extra »supplies which 
Roberts had decided to exact from them. 

There was no intention of robbing the peasant : every seer of 
grain, cv(5ry maund of bhusa over and above the tributes owing to 
the State, was to l)e paid for, and by confiscating eight or nine lakhs 
of rupees claimed J>y the Ex- Amir as his private property, Roberts 
was able to send each governor to Ids post w'ell furnished with money 
for the purpose.* The fuel problem, usually almost insoluble in 
Afghanistan, presented less difficulty than had been anticipated, for 
the timber obtained by the dismantling of the Bala Hissar, after pro- 
viding for the building of additional sheds and barracks, left over a 

^ Roberts’s i^rincipai Commissariat oJlicer estimated the quantity of forage 
required lo keep the Cavalry and Artillery horses, the mules of the Mountain 
Batteries, and the transport animals supplied for five months at 150, (XX) maunds 
(5,357 tons),— H. B. H. 

a Letter of Sir F. Roberts to Foreign Secretaiy. Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, 
p. 165. 
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surplus which, carefully stacked in the Sherpur cantonments, would, 
it was hoped, prove sufficient to carry the British Force tlirough the 
'winter. 

It luid been Roberts’s intention to leave the collection of supplies 
in the hands of the newly appointed Afghan governors, and to use. 
such of his troops as he could spare in overawing the population of 
Kohistan and Ghazni, but, on the 11th of November, an unexi)ected 
fall of snow put an end to this sclienio. The snow soon melted, but 
the warning it had conveyed could not be disregarded ; with winter 
at the door, it would have been the lieight of imprudence to despatch 
troops to points whore, at any mojiKMit, they might ho cut off from all 
communication with the main body ; and unless the Cavalry Brigade 
were biokeii up and two of the Native Regiments sent away from 
Kabul, the ])aee at which supplies, especially supplies of forage, were 
coming in would have to be quickened.^ 

Mahojiied Hussein Khan seems to have entered on his post on tlie 
l /th or 18th of Noveinher, and on the 21st, the day after Maopherson’s 
return to Sherpur, Geniaal Baker followed liim to Maidan for the 
purpose of taking over the stores that were awaiting removal, and of 
settling th(^ country, which was in a disturlx'd state owing to tlie 
preaching of a Mullah who was reported to )je coll(K;tirig rjien and 
stirring up the peoph^ to resistance.- The column accompanying him 
Roberts describes as sjuall, but the subjoined table shows it to have 
been largo compared to the size of the force from which it was 
subtracted : — 

2 guns G -3 Royal Artillery. 

4 guns No. J Mountain Battery. 

1 Srpiadrpii 9th Lancers. 

2 Squadrons 14th Bengal Lancers. 

1 Only seventeen days’ supply had been stored by the middle of November. 
-H. B. H. 

a Telegram from Roberta to Foreign Secrettiry, Simla. Afghanistan (1880), 
N^o. 1, p. 164. 
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2 S<]uadvons nth ruiijab Uincers, 

5(K) Rifles l)2£id Highlanders. 

4(X) Rillcs 3rd Sikhs. 

4(K) Killes nth Punjab Infantry. 

Yet it was evident that it would only just suffice for the work it had 
in hand, since, on the line of march, a large proportion of it would be 
required to guard the transport trains, consisting of between 2,000 
and 3,(X)0 animals, and, togetlier with the troops, covering a distance 
of seven miles. 

After halting for the night at Argandch, Baker entered the Maidan 
Valley on tlie morning of the 22nd, and ])itched his camp near the 
village of Nauro Falad,25 miles south-west of Kabul, where Roberts and 
his staff joined him the following day. The vulky, about four miles 
wide, interseedej by the river Kabul, was found to. contain numerous 
villages and fortifud enclosures? , and to be rich in orchards and ca e- 
\illy irrigated cornfields, llio ])rodiiee of which had already been 
Ixou od for wintei* use ; but, notwithstanding this appearance of plenty, 
Mahomed Husse'n had failed to (ollcct the whole of the supplies for 
wh’ch Kobei ts had Jiiade him answerable ; all that they legally owed, 
tlie people liad brought in, but nothing beyond that amount had he 
been able to induces them to surrender. Baker ([uickly broke down the 
resistance of the HVIaidan villagers by seizing their headmen ; but in 
the neighbouring Dara Nirikh Valley, Bahadur Khan, an influential 
Ghilzai Chief, refused to submit to the British demands. His obduracy 
was reported to Roberts on his arrival in camp, and he at once sent 
out a squadron of the 9th Lancers and one of the 14th Bengal Lancers 
with orders to capture the defaulter. 

An eight ijiiles’ ride brought the little party into Khan Bahadur's 
territory, and after ^xassing unmolested near several of his villages, it 
reached his .stronghold. A number of men, gathered together in front 
of its gateway, ru.shed inside on the approach of the column, manned 
the walls, and fired a volley by which three horses were killed ; and 
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unsupported by infantry and guns, the cavalry had to confess its 

t clplessness by iinincdiato retirement.^ Early the next morning, 
[ter placing tents and baggages for safety in a fort near the river 
in charge of the tAvo field guns, a detachment of cavalry, and three 
hundred rifles, Rolrevts started out Avith the bulk of RakcT’s force to 
avenge the previous day’s rebuff, and to teach the tribesjuen, far and 
near, the danger of defying British authority. He met with no 
opposition on the march, and the valky itself was found to be d(\s(^j*ted. 
The secures tliat followed were grapliically described fry Hensman in 
a letter to the Pioneer, dated November 24tli : — 

“ All Bahadur Khan's villages, some ten in irumber, were marked 
down to be looted and burnt, and Sikhs and Sowars w'ore quickly 
eiigagcxl in the work. The? houses were found stored AvitJi blnisa, straAV, 
firewood, and twigS for tiro winter, as w ell as a snrall (piantity of corn, 
and as there was not times to clear them out, and we could not afford 
to leave? a force for the? night in such a dangerous ])(xsition so near to 
the liills, ordcus wore given to fire the villages and destroy ttie houses 
and their contents. No better men than Sikhs could be found for 
such work, and in a fewv minutes Baliadur Khan’s villages wore in 
ffanies, and volumes dense? black smoke pouring over the valley, a 
high wind aiding the fire with frantic earnestness.” “ 

Before applying the torch, the earthen com bins, wdffch are the 
special feature of all Afghan j^easant houses, were smashed to pieces, 
and every hole and corner ransticked in the liopc? of discovering hidden 
treasure ; whilst outside, soldiers and camp-followers vied with each 
other in chasing dowm ducks, fowls, and donkeys, and the cavalry 
scoured the country, driving in the villagers’ few cows and sheep. 

With so many hands ready to help, a few hours sufficed to com- 
plete the w^ork of destruction, and by evening the force, with all the 

1 Milford’s To Kabid idUK the Cavalry Brigade, pp. 142, 143. 

8 Hensman, p. 168. 
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loot worth removal, wfis l)ack in camp, leaving the Dara Nirikh Valhy 
‘‘ full of smoking ruins and blazing stacks.*' ^ 

Next morning Roberts roturned to Kabul, and Baker resumed hiS 
foraging. On the 27th, pushing on ahead of his infantry supports 
with only a handful of cavalry, he entered Ben-i-Badam, a village 
thirty miles from Kabul in the Wardak district, u hich was known to 
bo full of disbanded soldiery. All the able-bodied inhabitants were 
out in the fields at their usual daily woi k, but the old men hastened to 
bring offerings of fruit and milk and grain and fodder. Troopers and 
liorses were busily ro'fn^shing themselves Avheii a number of armed 
men Ijelonging to the Mullah's following were deseiiod rushing down 
a neighbouring hill, evidently intent on cutting off the British retreat, 
A f harp skirmish ensued, and tlie little party had considerable diffi- 
culty in extricating itself from its a\\kward position and re j (lining the 
infantry. 

Returning nv\t day witJi a large force, Baker drove the Mullah's 
men from tlie lu^ight above Ben-i-Badam, and burnt that village to 
the ground, believing, so he reported, that its inhabitants “ were in 
league with the insurgents.” - 

By this time the process of settling the country by terrorizing its 
jicople, had borne fiuit in such widespread disaffection that Roberts 
saw the necessity’of concentrating his troops to meet emergencies that 
might, at any moment, have to be faced. Baker, recalled to Sherpur, 
left Maidan on the 30th of November, his withdrawal covered by his 
cavalry, lest the tribesmen should harass his march, and, perhaps, 
snatch from him a portion of the supplies that he liad succeeded in 
wringing from them. Boon large stacks of bhusa and bags of grain 
near the Comnaissariat (3 ate ’ testified to the thoroughness of his forag- 
ing ; but four days after his arrival in cantonments came the news 

1 Milford’s To Kabul with the Cavalry Brigade, p. 145. 

2 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 178. 

3 Hensman, p. 184. 
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that the unfortunate governor, Mahomed Hussein Khan, had been 
, fallen upon and murdered, thus paying with his life for the assistance 
^le had rendered to the despoilors of lus people. 

Observations 

Observation I. No reasonable person will dispute the pro- 
position that, in an enemy’s country, a generars first consideration 
must bo his troops ; but his duty tloes not end with them, especially 
when, as in Afglianistan in 1870, he has destroyed the national govern- 
ment and taken the administration of tlie country into his own hands, 
thereby making himself responsible for the welfare of its inhabitants. 
Had Sir Frederick Rolierts contented himself with confiscating, for 
liis own purposes, the revenue due to the Amir, he would have found 
himself in possession of ample supplies, wherewith to maintain his 
force until tlie Khyber route could be open(*d up, and £)rovision con- 
voys from India Ix'gin to arrive ; and the advent of that day would 
have been much hastened if, instead of employing nearly all his trans- 
port and a third of liis troops in coercing the peasants into parting 
with food and forage necessary to thc'ir own existence, he liad thrown 
his whole energy into the construction of a good cart road, the com- 
pletion of which w^as soon to be retarded by dangerous and widespread 
disturbances due to his exactions and barbarities.* 

Even the approi)riation of the supplies constituting the Amir’s 
revenue to tlie maintenance of a foreign army, meant a heavy loss to 
the country, for the bulk of those supplies arc always sold by the 
Afghan officials to merchants, and through them find their way back 
to the people. 

Observation II. The policy of village-burning has been con- 
sidered and condemned in connection with the invasion of Khost, and 
the condemnation pronounced upon it need not be repeated ; but the 
defence set up by Lord Roberts for the destruction wrought in the 
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Dara Nirikh Valley calls for comment. It is to be found in the 2n(l 
Volume of Forty-One Years in India, p. 258, and runs thus : “ Hearing 
that Baker Wiis experiencing difficulty in collecting supplies, I joined 
him at Maidan to satisfy myself how matters stood. The h(?admc;n 
in the neighbourhood refused to deliver the Kliulsa grain they had 
been ordered to furnisli, and, assisted by a. body of (.Jhilzais from 
Ghazni and Wardak, they attacked our Cavalry (jliarged witli collecting 
it, and murdered our agent Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan. For 
these offences I destroyed the chief MaUk\ fort and confiscated his 
store of grain, after which there was no more l;rouble, and supplies 
came in freely."* 

(1) Roberts left Kabul before Baker arrived in Maidan, therefore 
not because he had heard that his lieutenant “ was experiencing 
difficulty in collecting SMi)plics.” 

(2) The headmen in the Maidan Valley, as in other districts, did 
not refuse “ to deliver the Khaim grain,"" i,e. the Amir's shares of their 
crops ; on the contrary, the following passages from Maegregor's 
Diary, and Hensman's letter to the Pioneer of the 24th of I\h)vonibcr, 
show that they gave it without demur : — 

“ They have given the tribute grain and forage readily enough, 
but have evaded furnishing the amount we icxpiirc'd in addition to 
this." ‘ 

Major Grctm, commanding the 12th Bengal Oavalry, “ went as far 
as Killa-Haji and went to the different villages cn route, and they 
expressed themselves (piite ready to give up the grain due from 
them." ® 

(3) “ Our Cavalry " were not attacked by the headmen Avhilst 
collecting supplies, but whilst attempting to capture Bahadur Khan ; ^ 

t Hensman, p. 165. 

2 Maegregor, Vol. IT. p. 135. 

3 “ I atonoo ordered Captain Turner to go out to Nirikh Avith two squadrons 
of cavalry, and bring in Bahadur Khan quietly, if possible ; if not, by force.’ — 
Boberts’fl Political Diary, 23rd November. Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 177* 
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and the resistance met with was offered only at that chief's own fort 
. and b}’' his immediate followers. 

(4) Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan Avas murdered not before, but 
ten days after, the punitive expedition into the Nirikh Valley ; ‘ con- 
sequently instead of Bahadur Khan's villages being burnt to avenge 
his death, he was killed in revenge for their destruction.- 

(5) Lord Roberta would have it appear that lie only destroyed 
Bahadur Khan's fort ; but the following extract from his Political 
Diary tells a different tale : — 

“ I gave orders that Bahadur Khan's fort and the whole of tlie 
Umar Khel villages in its neighbourhood sliould be dektro^'cd." ’ 


Obskiivation nr. Baker's apology for the destruction of the 
village of Ben-i-Badam is as unsatisfactory as Roberts s defence of the 
burning of Bahadur Khan's villages. Seeing that he took the place 
by surprise, there could have been no collusion betwcum the inhabitants 
and the so-called insurgents ; and to av^engo on them a rebuff, which 
he had brought on himself by temerity and lack of caution, was as 
vindictive as it was impolitic.^ 

1 “Sirdar Maliomed Husst‘in Khan luis boon murdered in Maidan.” — 
Roberts's Political Diaiy, 4tli December. Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 191. 

“ “ The men who killed him arc said to have conic doWn the Dara-Nirkh 
from llic hills about Baliadur Khan’s villages ; cand llioir acjlion was in revenge 
for our burning of their villages.” (llcnsnian, p. IS,*}.) 

3 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 177. 

O^loncl Maegregor in his l)iarv of the 28th Novennher, 1879, rof(;rring to 
these outrages remarks : — “ I do not think this burning of villages a good 
plan ; it exasperates them (the Afghans) and does not funk tliem. To me it is 
specially repugnant as it reminds me of the days whcMi they used to do the 
same with the Highlanders.” (Maegregor, Vol. 11. p. 154.) 



CHAPTER XVi 
The Rising Slorm 

Roberts returned to Shcrpiir on tlici 2/5t.]i of November to find himself 
confronted by dangers wliicli gr(^w in gravity fT’oin Imur to hour. The 
executions in the Bala Hissar, the raid into the Chardeh Valley, the 
burning of Bahadur Khan's villag«js and of Ben-i-Badain had roused 
the people from the apathy into which they li«ad siinlv on the destruction 
of their government ; and the man wlio could give direction to the 
awakening spirit of resistance, and overcome the tribal and personal 
enmities which render it ro hard for Afghans to combine, had been 
found in the person of the Mullah, mentioned by Roberts in a telegram 
of the 17th of Xoveniber as collecting mem and trying to create 
disturbances in the country round Chazui. 

Ninety years old, and so infirm that ho bad to be carried from 
village to villageu^n a bed, Mushk-i-Alam might well be accounted no 
formidable foe, and Roberts was inclined to accept the reports whicli 
described him as having little influence with the people ; but facts 
soon provex.1 that bis powc^r extended far beyond the district in which 
ho had first been heard of. (thazni, which its governor had abandoned 
to seek a refuge in the British camp, remained his head-quarters ; 
but in Kohi§tan, in Maidan, in the Logar Valley, in Tagao, even in 
the Mohmand country, his voice Avas heard, or his messages received, 
and cliief and peasant answered to the call wliich summoned them 
. to destroy Roberts and his army, as their fathers had Aviped out the 
forces of Elphinstonc. 
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In this sudden awakening of the national spirit, the Governors 
appointed by Roberts found themselves powerless and despised. 

Irho headmen of Kohistan defied the authority of Shahbaz Khan, 
and openly proclaimed tlieir intention of waging a Holy against 
their foreign oppressors,^ Sirdar Abdullah Khan, deserted by the 
Logaris, had to fly before a party of the Mullali's adherents, and, 
as has been already stated, Sirdar Mahomed Hussein Khan was 
“ murdered apparently by men of Mushk-i-Alam\s raising.” - KaVml 
was full of rumours of an impending night attaede on the cantonments ; 
the city bankers ass(^rted that the Kohistanis, acting in concert with 
Usman Khan, the chief of Tagao, were in force at Ivhoja Serai and 
might at any moment appear before Sherpur ; J)aud Shah prediet(*d 
a geneial outbreak of disorder, and warned Roberts that tlic reb(‘llion 
would not Lack lef\ders, for Usman Khan of Tagao, Mir Baclia, the 
principal chief of Kohistan, and Faiz Mahomed, the Afghan general, 
who had closed the Khybcr in the face of the (.'hamberhiiii mission,® 
had promised to throw in tluar lot with the insiugents.® 

Day by day, Roberts chronicled in his Political Diary the reports 
that reached him, the steps lie was taking to check disaifection, and 
the small success that attended on his ctforts. He s(mt out Ibrahim 
Klian to help Shahbaz Khan, and between them they persuaded 
some of the Kohistani headmen to come in ; but-Mir Dacha held 
aloof, and there could be no certainty that those who did listen to 
the British GeneraPs exhortations and threats to destroy their villages 
would perform ])romises made to secure their dismissal to their homes.* 
He wrote to the hard-pressed governor of Logar to come in, and 
promised to send to his assistance if he could not escape unaided.® 

^ Political Diary, 23rd to 29th November. Afghanistan (1830;, No. 1, p. 178. 

* Telegram of the 7tli of December. Ibid. p. 180. 

3 Kabul Diary, November 30th to December 6tb. Ibid. p. 191. 

^ Ibid. pp. 191, 192. 

* Ibid. p. 191. 
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He held a durbar at which all were free to present petitions, but 
there were no petitioners.^ Uncertain how far the predicted attack 
on cantonments might have for its oljject the release of the imprisoned 
Amir, he despatclied Yakub Khan secretly in haste to Jiidia, and rid 
himself ca week later of the dangerous presence of Yahiya Khan, 
Zakariah Khan, and the VVazir. He determiiK^d to retain Wali 
Mahomed to help him in settling the country round Kabul, and in 
his place appointed Hashim Khan as Covernor of Turkestan ; “ but 
neither in that distant province nor yet close at hand did tlie change 
exercise any influence on the course of events. In one direction only 
was he successful ; his unfailing cheerfulness inspired his troops 
with the fullest confidence in him and themselv(>s. None of those 
who rode over the battle-field of ("harasiab with him on the; 5th of 
December, and heard him d(‘seribe the action to Sir Michael Kenm'idy 
and the officers who had accompanied him to Kabul, could doubt 
that, whatever the. difficulties pressing uj)on him, Ik* felt certain of 
his ability to meet and ov(U’come them ; and the eagerness with which 
on th(i following day, he joined in a ])apcr chase at the close of a picnic 
given in honour (jf the new-comers, lightened the hearts of mtm of 
less buoyant temperament than their chief’s, k^rom no word or look 
of his could anyone have guesstni th(5 load of anxiety that he was 
carrying about with him, anxiety which was not confined to the state 
of affairs outside cantonments. The knowledge that a vast enclosure 
full of combustible materials— wood and grain and fodder — to which 
Afghans of all sorts — all at heart enemie.s — had access, might at 
any moment become the prey of fire, was eonstantly present to his 
mind ; and so, too, was tlie thought that the fidelity of his Pathaii 
troops might, not be proof against the efforts that he knew were being 
made to undermine it. In the Kuram he had learned to know that 
race feeling and the ties of blood could be stronger than the bonds of 

1 Kabul Diary, November 30ih to December 6th. Afghanistan (1880), 
No. 1, p. 191. 2 Ibid. p. 19Z 
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discipline, and what had happened once might liappcn again; yet 
no precaution could be taken Avhere it might be fatal to show 
distrust.^ 

There can, however, be no doubt that, notwithstanding his many 
anxieties, Roberts's outward attitude corresponded to his real con- 
victions ; had it been otlicrwisc, he could not liavc been content to 
leave ugly gaps in his defences, nor have tolerated, close up to the 
walls of the canton numts, buildings and enclosures that would afford 
shelter to an attacking foe.- On the .‘10th November, the Chief of 
tlie Staff, after riding round the position, had warned the General 
Officer of the day, and the Field Officer on duty, to look to its Hanks, 
and ordered the Comnianding Engineer to throw up sheltei* trenches 
and sink gun ])its on tlio Behinaru Heights ; but th(5 next day Roberts 
telegraphed to Simla that the weather was very cold, and that all 
hands were well employed in providing winter shelter — a proof that 
in his opinion the comfort of the troops still took precedence of their 
safety.® Up to the 0th of December, he seems to have thought that 
he could restore order by administrative measures only ,; but, on 
that day, the news that a number of Kohistanis were marching on 
Kabul, their leaders proclaiming a Holy War, must have convinced 
him of the futility of orders which had no display of force behind 

1 Forty-One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 3(X). 

A very bad etisc of desertion had just occurred in tlic Kuram. A non- 
commiaaioned officer and two men of a distinguislied Native regiment liad 
walked off with their riffea, two hundred rounds of ammunition, and Rs. 4,<X)0 
belonging to the Telegraph Department ; and (Jcneral Tyler, to whom the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry had been sent, believed that the whole 
guard had been implicated in the crime. — H. B. H. 

2 “ It is easy to understand both why Sir F. Roberts dreaded originally to 
occupy the Bala Hiaaar permanently, and wdiy he was tempted to place his 
troops in a place so undesirable, from a military point of view, as Sherpiir. Still 
it is impossible not to feci, in the light of present events, that the decision was 
erroneous and in distinct contradiction to all the teachings of the past^” 
[TimeF Correspondent, Kabul, December ^2nd, 1879.) 

^ Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 179. 
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them, for he advised Shahbaz Klian’s immediate rectum to Kabul, 
and detailed a force under Maepherson to seize Baba Kushkar, Mir 
Baeha’s fort, lying about twenty miles from Slierpur,^ Even then 
he cannot have rejilizcd the. full gravity of the situation, for a telegram, 
which he sent to the Indian Government next morning, treated it 
very sliglitingly : — “ Kohistanis arc assembling and inclined to give 
trouble. Some men under a Mullah, named Mushk-i-Alam, have 
collected again near Ben-i-Badam ; these people and the Kohistanis 
are too far away at present to take notice of. I am endeavouring 
to settle matters without proceeding to extremities.''- That day 
Mushk-i-Alam inoved from Bon-i-Badam to Argandeh, only fourteen 
miles from Kabul ; and a second telegram, which began with the 
admission that afl’airs round the city had been less satisfactory of late, 
ended with the announcement that, anxious as he, was to avoid any 
further expeditions at present, he might be forced to send the troops 
out again.® 

This message must have been intended to prepare tJie Government 
of India for the news that the troops had actually taken the field, 
for hardly had it been despatched Avhen Roberts summoned a Oouncil 
of War and laid before it liis plan of operations, in which two forces, 
the one under Maepherson, the otlier undtu* Baker, were to tak.i part. 
Maepherson's column was to enter the Chardeh Valley through tlic 
Nanachi Pass and halt at Aushar, thrc(i and a half miles from Sheipur ; 
whilst Baker's column was to march through the Sang-i-Nawishta Defile 
and over the battle-field of Charasiab, spend a night at Childukhteran, 
and next morning cross the mountains separating the Logar and 
Kabul Rivers, and strike the Maidan Valley at a point thirty miles 
west of Kabul and fourteen in rear of the enemy. ^ 'i'hen both columns 

1 Life of Sir ClMrles Maegregor, Vol. II. p, 157. 

3 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 179. 

3 Ibid. p. I80L 

^ Brigadier-General Baker’s Despatch, dated Kabul, ICth December, 1879. 
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were to advance on Argandeh, and (jrii.sh or disperse the forces led 
by the Mullah and the Wardak chief, Malionied Jan.^ 

No exception seems to have been taken to tliis plan, hut Maegregor 
suggested tJiat the Guides at tluj Jag'dallak Pass should bo directed 
to occupy the bridge over the Kabul River, near Tiiitkhak, and Roberts 
accepted the proposal.® inquiries, however, sliowcd that the bridge 
in question was too far from the proposed scene of operations to make 
its occupation of «any consequence, and the Guides were tlioreforc 
ordered to march straiglit to yherjiur. 

Before the Council broke up, it was settled that a Review of all 
the troops should be held tlu^ following day in tlie plain, lying between 
the Bchmaru Heights and the lake of Waziristan, ostensibly for the 
purpose of presenting two non-commissioned olTio(M\s and two men 
of the 72nd Highlanders with medals for distinguished conduct at 
the storming of the Spingawi Kotal in the previous I)ocenih(*r, hut 
really as a preparation for the proposed military movements. Four 
thousand seven hundred and ton men of all ranks and twenty guns 
were present at tliat parade, wdiilst, to jmilect the cantonments and 
their precious stores, each infantry regiment furnished a guard of a 
liundrcd men ; all pickets were warned to be on the talert ; signallers 
were posted on the Bchmaru Heights and over the Commissariat 
Gate, the gate nearest to the city ; and all HazaraA employed within 
the walls were temporarily sliut out. 'Hianks to these precautions, 
no untoward accident marred tlie success of the parade ; and Roberts, 
returning to Sherpur, proud of his men and eonlident of their ability 
to caiTy his plan of operations to a swift and triumphant conclusion, 
despatched the following telegram to the Indian Government : — 

“ Parade of all troops was held this morning to present distinguished 

' Mahomed Jan commanded the Afghan Artillery at the taking of Ali Masjid. 

* “ I suggested getting up the Guides and propose putting them at the bridge 
north of Butkhak, so as to try and keep the gontlcmen at Baba Kushkar together 
till we can get the Maidaii trooj)s round them.” (Maegregor, Vok II. p. 158.) 
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conduct med*als to men of the 72 nd Highlanders. The sight of the 
splendid-looking troops cannot but impress the people of Kabul, a 
large number of wliom attended the parade. As the excitement in 
Maidan and Kohiatan directions contiuiies, General Maepherson will 
move this afternoon a short distance on I'oad to Maidan, and to-morrow 
General Baker will proceed to Charasiab, and on Wednesday by the 
valley of the Kabul River to a point on the Ghazni road in rear of 
Maidan. As bringing up troops from the direction of Jcllalabad will 
have a good political effect, T have ordered the (tukIc Corps to Kabul. 
They will probabl}' remain only a few days here.” ' 


OnSKRVATION 

The plan of operations by which Rol)erts thought to secure the 
safety of the Sherpur C Cantonment ignored ev(?ry canon of tlio art of 
War. 

One of the principles most emphatically laid down by Napoh^on 
was this — ^that an army should always keep its columns so united as 
to prevent an ent>my from passing between them with impunity. 
Baker’s and Maepherson’s columns at the? moment when tlicir joint 
action was to begin, were to be so far apart as to leave the Afghans 
ample time to throw themselves on one or tlu' other, if the Mullah and 
Mahoiiuxl Jan elected to figlit, or to withdraw into the hills, if they 
should decide to avoid an engagement. For the strategy that ho 
adopted, Roberts should have had not five tliousand, but twenty 
thousand men. His army was far too weak to attempt extended 
operations ; its safety lay in concentration ; to disseminate it, was to 
court disaster. To quote Kapoleon again : — the principles which 
have guided all great captains have been, “ to keep their forces united ; 
to leave no weak part unguarded ; to seize with rapidity on important 


^ Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 180. 
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points." Tlicse principles were finely exemplified by Nott when, in 
January 1842, he found himself in a similar position to that held by 
Roberts in December 1879. Some fifteen to twenty thousand tribes- 
men under Priiuje Safter Jung had assemliled about forty miles from 
Kandahar, and the Political Officer was urgent with the (General to 
attack them. “ I have rei)eatcdly told you,’* wrote Nott in reply, 
“ that if he (the Prince) approached within twelve or fifteen miles 
of tliis station, I would move out and disperse the rebels. . . . It 
would, ind(;ed, be truly absurd were I, in the very dept-h of winter, 
to send a detachment wandering about the country in search of the 
rebel fugitive, destroying my men amidst frost and\snow, killing the 
few^ carriage cattle I have left, and thus be totally disabled at the 
proper season of moving ten miles in any direction from tlio city, or 
even of the means of falling back should that, unfortunately, ever 
become necessary.** Four days after writing those words, Nott 
reaped the rcjward of his wisdom. He had said that he would move 
out if the rebels came wdthin tw’elvc or fifteen miles of Kandahar ; 
ho waited till they were within five or six miles of that city, and then 
issuing from cantonments Avith a compact body of troops, he crossed 
the river Argandab, attacked Safter Jung’s position, and in twenty 
minutes* time carried it and dispersed the entire rebel army.* 

I lo have Hip greater force and then divide it so that the ciK^riiy can attack 
either or both fractions Avith de(risivcly superior numbers, is th(‘. acme of military 
stupidity ; nor is it less stupid btxjausc in practici^ it has been frequently done ! 
In it lias often consisted the vaunted ojieration of surrounding an enemy, bringing 
him betAvecn two tiros, and so forth ; pompous and troublesome combinations 
by Avhicli a divided force, that could perfectly Avell move as a whole, starts from 
two or three widely separated points to converge upon a concentrated cnem 3 % 
permitting him meanwhile the opportunity, if alci't enough, to strike the division 
in detail.*' (Djtter of Captain Mahan to the Timers of the let of December, 1898.) 

If it is the acme of stupidity to divide the larger force, how must we 
characterizo the dividing of the smaller one ?~H. B. 11, 



CHAPTER XVII 


Preliminary Operations of the 8th, 9th, and loth 
of December, 1879 

Soon after the close of tlie parade held on the plain of Waziristari 
on the morning of the 8th of December, Brigadier-General Maepherson 
left Sheqmr with - 


4 guns F-A Royal Tforso Artillery, 

4 guns No. I .Mountain Battery, 

1 Squadron 9th lianeers, 

2 vSc(Uiidrons 14th Bengal Lancers, 

401 Rillt'-t fi7th Font, 

509 Bitles .‘Jrd Sikhs, 

393 Hi ties 5th Onrkhaa, 

to take his share in tlie joint movement by wliicli Sir F. Itoberts 
hoped to Vjreak the backbone of the insurrection of which Mushk-i- 
Alam w-as the soul, and Mahomed Jan the most competent leader. 
In obedience to his instructions, Macplicrson camped that night at 
Aushar, a village, as already mentioned, only thn^o and a half 
miles from cantonments, on the western side of the Nanachi Pass, 
at the foot of the range ^of hills wdiich separates the Chardeh 
Valley from J^ohistan. Ho liad just resumed his advance the next 
morning when he was stopped by an order from Roberts, bidding 
him remain at Aushar for the double purpose of drawing on the 
enemy by an appearance of hesitation, and of leaving Baker time 
to take up a position across the road by which the Afghan army 
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defeated by liim — Macplierson — ^woiild try to cscai)e.^ This meant 
two days of inaction, for Baker’s Brigade, which had only just 
left cantonments when tlie order was despatched, liad thirty miles 
to march before it could place itself across tlie tribesmen’s assumed 
line of retreat ; and there were good grounds for thinking that the 
delay might have very serious consequences, as Li(‘utenant-(k>lonel 
Lockhart, who liad been scouting towards Arganch^h, had seen 
considerable bodies of men moving northward (evidently witli the 
intention of joining the insurgents in Kohistan.“ Thi^ir number 
shovA'(Kl that the insurrection had .already assumed very large pro- 
portions, and the direction taken by them pointed to the likelihood 
that, as the British troops at Aushar advanced on Argandeli, thousands 
of tribesmen would pour down in their rear, cutting tlieir communi- 
cations witli tlieir, base, .and perhaps capturing Sherpur before they 
could fall back to tlics .‘lasistanoo of its garrison, whilst a retrograde 
movement, whetluT successful or unsuccessful in its immediate object, 
would mean the .ab.andonment and almost certain destruction of 
Baker’s Brigade. These considerations weighed so heavily with 
Macplierson that, in transmitting Lockhart’s report to Head-Quarters, 
he suggested the recall of Baker .and a combined movement of the 
two Brigades agtainst the Kohistnnis.* So far as Baker’s recall was 
concerned, Roberts took no notice of the suggestion, but he directed 
Macplierson to march himself the next day into Western Kohistan, 
and disperse the insurgents .assembled at Mir Karez, a village ten 

1 Roberts’s ])ospat(rli, dated (A-imp, Kabul, 23rd January, 1880. 

2 Extract from Brigadier- General H. Macplierson’s Diary, dated Camp Killa 
Aushar, Oth December, 1870. 

“ This morning I had just started with the Force wlien I got orders to lialt 
in order to allow Baker time to get in rear of the enemy, llie result has been 
that we missed a fight to-day, as the parties I sent out to reconnoitre came on 
the enemy going to Kohistan, right across the route we should have taken,” 

® “ I have sent in to Roberts to suggest that Baker, who has gone tov/ards 
Charasiab, should be recalled and sent to Kohistan direct from Kabul,- while I 
move north.” (Ibid.) 
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miles to the north-west of Aushar, before they could be reinforced by 
the tribesmen seen by Lockhart ; ' and as the country to be traversed 
was very difficult, he was directed to take with him only the infantrj' 
and mountain guns. There was no road through the mountains 
immediately behind Aushar, so Maepherson began his march on the 
morning of the 10th by recrossing the Nanachi Pass — a movement 
which, if observed, would lead the Afghans to beli(5vc that he was return- 
ing to Sherpur — and then, turning nortli wards, followed a path leading 
to the Surkh KotaJ, on the further side of which he knew he should 
come upon the enemy. Reaching the foot of the pass at 10.30 a.in., 
and having carefully hidden his transport sind baggage, he led Ijis 
troops up a deep cleft in the hill-side. At the upper end of this ravine, 
he halted, whilst (Vdonol Lockhart and Captain Straton were trying 
to ascertain the state of things on the other side of the Kotal. At 
this time, some five or six thousand Kohistanis were occupying Mir 
Karez and in position on the hills covering that village, and as re- 
inforcements were approaching from the west and south it seemed 
probable that all these different bodies would lia ve to be fought at one 
time ; but fortunately, about noon, Lockhart and Straton discovered 
a considerable force, with several standards, just over the crest of the 
hill, within striking distance of the point vvliero the British troops 
were lying concealed. Swiftly and silently, Maepherson made his 
dispositions. Colonel Money, with two Jiiounlain guns, one company 
of the 67th Foot, and five companies 3rd Sikhs, was to hold the Kotal ; 
two companies of the 67tli Foot under Major G. Baker, and two of 
the 5th Gurkhas, under Cai)tain J. Cook, were to creep to the top 
of the Pass and fall upon the unsuspecting Kohistanis ; the squadron 

» Roberts ^makes no mention of Maepherson’s suggestion in his despatch, 
but, in referring to Lockhart’s report, be %\Tites : — “ At the same time I heaid 
that a considerable force of Kohistanis liad collected at Karez Mir, about 10 
miles to the North of Kabul, and feeling how desirable it was to disperse them 
before they could be joined by the enemy hastening from the west, I directed 
General Maepherson to change his line of advance and attack the Kohistanis,” 
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of the 14th Bengal Lancers was to tlireaten the enemy’s line of n^treat, 
and three companies of Sikhs wore to harass their left flank and 
lend support to the cavalry. The plan was crowned by complete 
success. Taken by surprise, the tribesmen rushed helter-skelter down 
the hill, followed up by their assailants, the Sikhs supporting the 
cavalry in the pursuit, and the two together enfilading the fugitives' 
left rear with carbine and rifle fire, whilst the main body, abandoning 
the Pass whicli had no further need of defenders, hurried forward 
to take their part in the fray. So swift and certain were the British 
movements that the enemy never had a chance of rallying, and their 
panic, communicating itself to their comrades in and around the 
village, they, too, gave way, and the whole position Avas carried with 
cxtr<aordinary rapidity and case, the guns, quickly brought up by 
Captain Morgan, inflicting severe loss on the flying rabble, and the 
few men Avho sought to defend the standards being bayoneted beside 
thcm,‘ whilst the only ciisualtics on the British side were one officer, 

Major Fit/Jfiigh, .5tli (hirkhas, 

One man, 671h Foot, 

Four men, 3rd Sikhs, 

One man, 5th Gurkhas, 

wounded. 

Having satisfied himself that the Kohistanis were, for the time 
being, completely broken up, Maepherson encamped his troops outside 
Mir Karez, the inhabitants of which village, thankful not to have 
th(?ir property plundered and their houses burnt over their heads,® 
readily brought in supplies. Here, in the course of the afternoon, 
he received a communication from Roberts which instructed him to 
march early next morning direct on Argandcdi, to follow up the 
enemy, who had been observed to be retreating to the south and 

1 Maepherson's first Despatch, dated 27th December, 1879. 

2 Througheut the war Macplierson was distinguished for his humanity. — 
EL B. H. 
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west, and to endeavour to drive them towards Baker. The Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery guns, so he w'as informed, would leave Killa^ 
Aushar at 0.30 a.m. and, itiarehing by the Kabul-Ghazni road, rejoin 
tlie Brigade where that road nu.>cts the path from Mir Karoz, fifteen 
and a half miles from Slierpur. 

Instructions corresponding to this order were given by Roberts 
personally to Jbigaditrr-CJeneral Massy, who was to command the 
Guns and Cavalry in the morrow’s operations. Tliroughout his 
advance Massy was to communioato witli Maepherson and to^ act in 
conformity with that officer's movements ; to proceed cautiously 
and quietly, fe(*b’ng for the enemy, but on no acc^ount to engage him 
till General Maepherson had come into action.^ Roberts further 
explained to Massy that sonu^ fifteen hundred to two thousand 
Kohistanis were retreating from Mir Karez, and that th(\S(^ he was 
to stop and hold should they debouch from the hills into the Chardeh 
Valley, Baker intercepting them if they I’c^.tired^tow-ards Maidan.* 

All that day and the previous day, the last-named General with 
his Brigade, consisting of - 

4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery, 

2 J Squadrons 5th rurijab (Hvalry, 

450 RitlcM t)2ml [[ighlandors, 

450 Rifkvs 5tli Punjab Infantry, 

* 25 ^lon Sappcis and Miners, 

had been making his way to the point from w^hieh lie w'as to co-operate 
wdth Maci)hersoii. Leaving Sherpur on the morning of the 0th of 
December, lie march(?d through the Sang-i-Naw ishta defile, crossed the 
battle-field of Charasiah, and halted for the night at Childukhteran, a 
V llage about fourteen miles from cantonments. To deceive the Mullah 
and Mahomed Jan as to his real intentions, he had given out that his 
object was to dispeTse a large number of armed men who, for some 

1 Roberts's Despatch. 

a Massy’s Despatch, dated 20th December, 1879. 
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time past, had bi>en assembling in Logai* Valley.^ At Childukhtoran 
:hc learned tluit an advanced body of the Logaris had been the previous 
^ay within twenty miles of that village, moving in tlie direction of 
'^laidan. TIio second day s march proved longei* and harder than 
the first, the difliculties of the road being aggiavatei by the variations 
of temperature — bitteily cold in the early morning, then liot, then 
cold again.' For the first eight miles, the track ran through com- 
paratively open country, but, in changing its direction from south-west 
to due west, it entered on a succession of stony downs, badly cut up 
by drainage lines, which led to the foot of the steep range of hills 
that separates tin? Logar from the Kabul Valley. 'It was nearly 
sunset when Baker’s advanced guard gained the summit of the high 
main ridge, and darkness had fallen before the main body groped 
its way^ down the bed of a frozen torrent into the Kabul V^alley, and 
pitched its camp within half a mile of the river, the rear-guard spending 
the night just below the top of the pass,’ whilst the J.<ogari.s, who 
had been crossing the same range further to the north, took up a 
position between the British column and Sherpui*. The relative 
positions of the hostile forces on the night of the lOtli wcue, therefore, 
as follows : — 

British. 

Horse Artillery and (^Javalry at Killa Aushar, three and a half miles west of 
Sherpur and eleven miles east of the Argaiideh Pass : 4 guns, ISO sabres. 

1 Brigadier-General Baker’s Bespaleh, dated Kabul, KUh December, 18/9. 

2 “ The cold at starting was voiy soveni, and now as we entcicd tlie lower 
barren hills, the wind dropped, whilst tlie sun’s rays poured down with a lierce- 
ness out of all comparison willi the previous cold, and men began to fall out. 
(Duke's RecvlledionSf j). 221.) 

•'« “ As the Mountain Battery to which I was attaelied einci-ged from the 
nullah, just enough light remained to see our camp was to bo [)iichcd on a stony 
plateau, sloping gradually downi to the Kabul river, running about half a mile 
below. Tlie camp was laid out in pitch darkness, and tlie coldness of the wind 
was intense. Wo all heartily pitied the position of the rear-guard, near the top 
of tlie pass, for it would be utterly impossible now to bring in all the baggage.” 
(Ibid. p. 222.) 
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Mocphcraon’s Brigade at Mir Karez, tw«*Ive miles north-west of Shei^ur and 
eleven miles north-cast of the Argandeh Pass : — 4 guns, 75 sabres, 1,303 
rifles. f 

Baker’s Brigade on the right bank of Kabul river, 29 miles from Sherpur and * 
fifteen miles south-east of ihe Argandeh Pass: — 4 guns, 225 sabres, 925 
rifles. 


Afghans. 

5,(XX) Kohistanis north of Mir Karez. 

1,500 to 2,000 Kohistanis west of Mir Karez. 

10,(X)0 tribesmen at Argandeh, sixteen miles west of Sherpur. 

3,50t) Logaris on left bank of Kabul river between Baker and Sliorpur. 


See, Strategical Map, No. II. 



CHAPTER XVUI 


The Disaster of the iithof December, 1879 

Early on the iiioining of the 11th of December, Captain Stewart- 
Mackenzie 8 squadron of the 9th Lancers, Mccompamed by Colonel 
R. S. Cleland commanding the regiment, left Sherpur and, three miles 
from cantonnuuits, was overtaken by Brigadier-Ceneral Massy and 
liis staff. Roberts himself was to ride out later in the day, to witness 
tfio defeat whicli the comhiried forces of Macph(n*.son and Baker were 
about to inflict on the followers of the Mullali. On arriving at Aushar 
Massy despatched Captain J. J. S. Chisholnu?, with a troop of tlie 9th 
Lancers, to ojien communication with Maepherson,' whilst he, with 
four guns and 214 sabres, advanced cautiously across tlic Chardeh 
Valley in a south-westerly direction, witli the intention of striking 
the Ghazni road near the village of Killa Kazi. The little force had 
ridden about three miles and was within a mile of the point for which 
it was making, when (Captain Bloomfield Gough, the officer in com- 
mand of the advanced guard, reported that he had come in sight of 
a considerable body of tribesmen on the sloi)es on cither side of the 
Ghazni road. Almost immediately hills and plain were swarming 
with armed men, and Massy discovered to his astonislimcnt that he 
was in the presence of Mahomed Jan's entire army. That astute 
leader, who, from his central position at Argandeh, had been watching 
the movements of the various British forces sent out to destroy him 


^ Chkholme got through, but was unable to get back. — H. B. H. 

m 
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and his followers, had come to the conclusion that they were suffi- 
ciently far removed from each other and from their base to make it 
safe for him to venture an attack upon Sherpur, and, starting out 
even earlier than Massy, had secretly taken uj) a position across the 
Ghazni road, within nine miles of the British cantonment. 

At a glance Massy grasp(d the whole situation, and understood 
that, for tlu> moment, the safety of Roberts's entire force lay with 
liim and his guns. To (jliarge the enormous masses of armed men 
opposed to him with a handful of cavalry, would have been useless, 
even liad the ground been smooth and open, instead of rougli and 
much cut u]) by streams and ditches ; yet a hasty retreat would expose 
Maepherson's Ihigadc to attack by overwhelming numbers whilst 
entangh'd amongst the hills, and result in the capture of Sherpur ; for 
liow should its weakened garrison defend a lialf-hutified enclosure of 
great extent against ten thousand men, flushed with victory and 
relieved of all anxiety as to their flanks and rear ? To delay the 
enemy's advance to the last possible moment, was the one thing that 
might yet avert disaster by giving timely warning to Maepherson — 
if only the sound of tlie firing should reach his ears— to hurry to the 
si)ot where his presence was so urgently needed. 

For Massy to sc>e the right thing to be done, was to do it, and 
hardly had the order to keep the enemy back been given to Major 
Smyth-Windham before the guns came into action, firing with sucli 
precision at a range of two thousand nine hundred yards that, for a 
time, the enemy's progress was checked.' Not for long, however ; 
soon, witli a frontage of nearly two miles, the whole Afghan army, 
displaying thirty to forty standards, red, white, and green, and admir- 
ably led i)y numerous horsemen, again began moving forward, in 
crescent-shaped formation, evidently bent on outflanking the British 
and cutting them off from Sherpur. In the hope of intimidating his 


1 Massy^s Dcsjmtch, dated 20th December, 1870. 
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assailants by a more searching fire. Massy moved the guns nearer to 
KiJla Kazi and brouglit them into action, first at two thousand live 
hundred, then at two thousand Viirds, but no good resulted from 
this step. Where the shells burst., tlie Afghans were thrown into 
momentary confu.sion, hut the enveloping movement went steadily 
forward, and to extiicato his men from tlic net that threatened to 
close 111)011 them, Massy saw himself forced to fall sharply back and 
take up a fourth position on the hanks of one of the tributaries of the 
Kaluil River, only seventeen liundroil yards in advance of the Afghans, 
whose bullets now began to fall around the guns, (lough, who, with 
his troop of Lancers, liad been liov(Ming on the enehiy’s left Hank, 
now dashed upon the leading horsemen, but though lie killed a number 
and captured a standard, he failed to arrest the mlvance of the main 
body. Again and again, the guns fell laiek, firing at ever short«>r 
range ; for the enemy, following in quick, fierce ruslies, with loud 
shouts of Allah ! Bismullah ! drew iiear(?r with every rush.^ As a 
last desperate expedient, Massy dismounted thirty men of the 9 th 
Lancers to cover the retirement of the guns ; Init, armed only with 
carbines, their fire niiido no impression on the dense ma.sse.s surging 
around them ; and it was then, just Avhen it had become apparent that 
no couragi?, no devotion could hinder the two wings of Mahomed Jan's 
army from overlapping botli flanks of the retiring force,- that Sir 
Frederick Roberts and Sir Michael Kennedy appeared u[)on the 
scene. 

The Britisli coinmander and his guest, witli their respective staffs, 
had left Sherpur at 10 a.m., starting in high spirits to witness the 
final act of the drama, the. programme of which had bt>en drawn 
up three days before. At first they rode slowly, for as Argandch, 
where the Afghans were to be trapped, was sixteen miles olT, both 

1 Sir Charles Wolseley’s Diary. This officer, who belonged to the Yeomanry, 
was on the field as a spectator, but later on was attached to the l)th Lancers 
for duty.— H. B. H. 

* Mossy’s Despatch. 
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Macpherson and Baker liad a long way to march before they would 
come into action, and there was no need to hurry ; but, on emerging 
from the Nanaclii Pass, their ears were greeted by the boom of artillery 
and the incessant crackk^ of innumerable muske^ts, unexpected sounds 
which made tliem put spurs to their liorsos and dash forward with 
foreboding hearts, soon to be br<3Ught to a standstill by a spectacle 
which niiglit well daunt the luavest. There, in front of them, pressing 
forw^ard in battle array, with weaving banners and triumphant shouts, 
was tlie Afghan army, supj)osed to be supinely awaiting destruction 
at Argandch, and, Hying before them, the Horse Artillery guns and 
the (yav'^alry, still intact, Imt powerless to cb(»ck the advanci^ of 
thousands of men sweeping towards the Nanachi Pass, a goal they 
must never be allowed to reach, for beyond it lay Sherpur, with all 
its treasures of grain, of fodder, of fuel. In an instant Koberts had 
sent off a written order to Hugh (h)ugh, whom he had left in command 
of cantonments, instructing him to secure the pass,‘ and a verbal 
message to Massy bidding him cliarge the (?nemy and delay, at least, 
if he could not arrest, his advance.® It wjis generally believed at the 
time that the cavalry were sacrificed tcj save the guns, but this was not 
the case ; incidentally, there wtis the hope, that the guns w'ould profit 
by the sacrifice, but it was made for iSherpur, the loss of wliich would 
have meant tlie annihilation of all lloberts’s scattered forces, left with' 
no rallying point and no supplies. VVhetluT the cavalry understood 
the urgency of the need which sent them to destruction, or not, they 
accepted tlie part assigned to them with noble alacrity. Splendidly 
led l>y Colonel (Heland, a squadron of the 0th Lancers, supported by 
the 14th Bengal Lancers, rode straight into the seething, raging sea 
of armed men^ w^hilst Gough's troop of the former regiment sought to^ 

1 “ About this junctui'ti. General Koberts, seeing that the enemy were working 
towards the Nanachi Kotal, sent mo a written order to secure the Kotal at once.” 
(“ Old Memories,*' by Sir H. Gough. Pall Mall Magazine^ March, 1899, p, 396.) 

* Mossy’s Despatch. 
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confuse the enemy l)y a flank attack, lieceivcd with a terrific dis- 
charge of musketry, clouds of dust and smoke quickly hid the devoted 
band from the eyes of tlie anxious spectators ; then, out of those 
clouds, horses wore seen to come galloping back, some riderless, some 
with riders swaying in their saddles. Among the wounded were the 
gallant Cleland, his bridle arm badly sabred, a bullet in his stomach, 
and young Hearsey, shot througli tiie lungs, wJio fell to the ground 
dead, as his horse stopped short. The chargcj liad done notliing to 
improve the general situation, and unfortunately, during its progress, 
Roberts stopped tfie rotirement of two of the guns to cover the falling 
^ back of tile cavalry,^ and aftei wards changed the line of retreat of all 
four, so that they were no longer moving towards the pass, in which 
direction only was tlune any chance of escape, l^iit towards the city, 
ovei* unknown ground, which jjrovcd so diflicult tliat soon one liad to 
be spiked and left lying in the diteli into which it had fallen,- The 
remaining three, by Roberts s orders, now made for the village of 
Bagliwana/’* a strong position if held in force, for, surrounded by 
ditches, it was diflicult of access, but for a handful f)f cavaliy and for 
guiLs rumiiiig short of ammunition, nothing Ixater than a death-trap. 
A very few moments sufficed to make tliis clear, so, aftc.'r one or two 
^futile discharges, the guns made their way lietween the houses to the 
eastern side of the village, only to find their further progress barred 
by a broad, deep water-channel. Whilst, in fev(*rish haste, the 
gunners were searching for a passage across this formidable obstacle, 
Roberts, seeing their desperate plight and lioping against hope that 
even yet the guns might be saved, directed Captain »Stewart-Mackenzie, 

1 Massy's Dospatcli ; see, also, Furty^Om Y ears in India, Vol. II. j). 273. 

2 “ llio line of retreat wliicli the circumstances indicated was different from 
that by which Massy had advanced and its foatiirt!s were unknown to him.” 
(Letter of Times* Correspondent, dated ,Ianuary 4tli, 1S80.) 

3 “ I now ordered >Smyth-Windliam t<i make for the village of Baghwana 
ivith his three remaining guns, as the only chance left of saving them.” (Forty’ 
One Years in India, Vol. 11. p. 273.) 
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on whom the command of the Utli Dincers luid devolved, to make a 
second cliarge.* The order was obeyed, but disheartened men, mounted 
on jfxded hoi'ses, with hardly an ofiicer left to lead them, could makc^ 
no impression on the Afglians, and as Smyth- Windham’s ciTorts to get 
the guns across the ditch had ended in tlieir falling into it, and there 
was no time to drag them out again, there was nothing left to do but 
to order the artillerymen to spike them whore they lay, cut the trac(>s 
of the horses, and saviJ tli(>mselves as best they could.^ A terribhi 
scene followed. Home of the eavalry Jiad fallen back into Ihiglnvana, 
others had followed Roberts and a few members of liis staff round its 
southern wall ; l>ut on<^ and all had to face the obstacle which had 
])rov(d fatal to tlje guns. Most of tliose in the open got safely over ; 
some, well-mounted, clt?ared the channel at a hound ; otlicj's fell into 
it and had great dilTiculty in gaining a footing on the fiuther side ; 
a few' wei’c shot down in the veiy act of leaping ; ’ but tliose in the 
village, jammed together in tlui narrow street, with MaliouuHi Jan’s 
men swarming at theii' lu‘els, and the villagc^rs firing down upon tliem 
from the roofs of the lunises, in their frantic haste pushed each otlier 
into the water, \vliore, struggling and floundering, they destroyed 
their own and tlieir comradc^s’ chances of escape. 'rh(>re w'ere noble 
exceptions to this panic spirit. Here and tht‘i;e a man saved his 
friend, or stood by him to th(> death. Sir Charles Wolseley got Clcland 
into a dhoolic ; Lieutenant K. Hardy of the Horse Artillery refused to 

t Roberts’s Despatch. 

2 “ I fjuito apj)roved of Major VVintllianra spiking and Jofiving liis guns, aa, 
in my opinion, to have renuiinocl with them longer with the enemy rapidly 
enveloping him, would Iiave only sacriliecd the lives of all under his command.” 
(Report of the action of the 11th of Deeeinbor by Lieu tcnant-( Colonel R. C. 
(Jordon, (-ominaMding Royal Artillery, Kabul .Field Force, dated 2()th December, 
1879.) 

“ Just as I neared it (the ditcli) a sowar of the I4th Bengal Cavalry passed 
me and jumped just in front of me ; as ho landed he was shot dead and fell back 
right across me ; for a nnunent I thought 1 must bo in the watercourse, but 
with a scramble my pony just got over.” (Sir Charles Wolseley’s Diary.) 
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leave a wounded subaltern, young Forbes of the 14th Bengal Lancers, 
who had been confided to his care, and tlio two died together. The 
Irov. J. W. Adams, Military Chaplain to tlic Force, j)ulled no l(*ss than 
three men out of the watercourse, two of tlieiu when tlie enemy w'ere 
within a few^ yards of him, and would have paid for his devotion with 
his life, if a Staff Officer, dashing by, had not seen his danger and taken 
him up behind him on his horse.^ Lieutenant C. J. W. Trower and 
Lieutenant IL M'Jniies of the 9th Lancers, also distinguislied them- 
selves by tlieir gallantly. Those who got clear of the village and over 
tlie ditch fled in all dir(>ctions ; some to\\’ards the Nanachi Pass ; some 

t 

over the Aliabad Kotal ; but the majority followed Sir F. RobcTts 
towards the T)eh-i-Masang Gorge, their retre^at steadily covcTed by 
Captain J. P. C. .Neville’s Squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers and 
by a few dismountgcl men. of the 9th Lanccu’s, rallied by Gougli, the 
only officer of that regiment not hor^-de-comhat. Those who failed to 
got over the watercourse were killeil by the Afghans, wlio, brandisliing 
their w(^aj)ons and howling like wolvi^s closing on tluMr pn\v, sAV(q)t 
tlirough the villag(\ murdering the wounded, and stripping and 
mutilating the dead. 

Fatal as were tlie doings in this part of tlu^ lii'ld to tla^ defeaUal, 
they wi're but an i‘pisod(^ so far as the victors were* concerned. Only 
a portion of their host had t.ak(Ui part in tlumi, th(> main body the 
whik* rel(‘UtU‘Ssly pressing forward towards th(‘ NaiuuHji Pass. They 
had come within a thousand yards of it wlien, suddenly, tiuur 
advancc> stojiped, and afti'r a .short interval of lu'sitatinu and 
confusion, tlaar Icvft wing swung round and their whole Luce headed 
towards tlu'- .l)t‘li-i-Masang Ghuge.® For somt‘ reason unknown to 
tlie anxious sj)ectators of the ehang<‘, .Mahomed JaTi liad abandoned 
his plan of rushing Sluu’pur and was now intent on seizing the Sher 

1 Adams afterwards rcocivod tho Victoria Cross. -11. J*. II. 

2 Kriemy cainc rai to within l.OU^l yards, Mien turinxl ea.st towards the 

(Maegregor, VoJ. 11. ji. 101.) 
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Dfirwaza ll(‘ights and occupying Kabul. For a inomont nion breathed 
more; freely, l)ut Roberts know that Slujrpur was only respited, not 
saved, for, in the .seatterr^d states of his forces, nn advancu? on canton- 
mcuits thrf)ugh thi^ city was hardly less to be dreaded tlian an iiu- 
inediatr* and direct attack, and, knowing this, he determined that 
into the city iliey should not enter, if courage and skill coukl kiH‘p 
them out. Its (lovernor, (h^neral Hills, wJio had just joined him, 
he despatclu^d to Hugh Gough with a verhal message countermanding 
the previous order to occupy the Nanachi Pass, and directing liirn 
to seize the 'Deh-i-Masang Gorge with a wing of ih(^ 72nd Highlanders.* 
Hills galJ(»ped auay u iih the message, and Robc'rts, follouing more 
slowly, soon found himself close! to Wali Maliorned’s cam[), jutched 
there a f(*w days earlier when that Princ(^ was e.\p(‘C<iiig to Ikj sent 
as Governor to I’urkc'stan. IhTC ho was m(‘t by -a gi*oup of terrified 
Afglians — Wali Maboraed himself, Haucl »ShaIi, and otlier Sirdars — 
all men who, having given aid to tlui (miuuies ui their country, now 
found themselves in dangcT of a traitor s doom. If tliey Aver<‘ looking 
for words of sym])atliy and encouragement from the Jh’itisli General, 
their disappointment must have been keen ; oppressed with care and 
enraged at tlie failure of his plans, Hoberts ov6u*whelmed the unfortu- 
nate men witli n^proaehes for having misled him witJi false information. 
In vain tiioy pleaded tliat they themselves had been ill-informed ; * 

1 “ Old .Momorios,” by Sir IT. Oougli. Pall Mall Magmine, March, 1800, 
p. 39G. 

In his Opspatch of the 23r(l January, 1880, Roborla omitted to mention tho 
order to (iougli to secure the Nanachi Pass, and claimed to have sent the order 
to hold the l)eJi-i-Mfisang Gorge “ immediately on reaching the ground,” whereas 
it was 1 ‘cally sent after the jiiovcments of Mae])lu*r.son Jiad hroiigJit about a 
change in the onamy's lino of advance. — H. B. H. 

2 ** It was difficult to believe that this was tho ease, and I was unwillingly 
forced to the conclusion that not a single Afghan could be trusted however 
profuse he might be in his assurances of fidelity, and that W'(5 must dc])cnd entirely 
on our own resources for intelligence.” (Forty ‘One Years in India, Vol. II- 
p. 279.) 
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ho wiis not to bo {ippc'ased, and tlu? intorviow left them more 
anxious and depressed than ever, for it looked as if they would 
have to pay the penalty of treason vvhichcv(?r side got the bctt(T 
of the other. 

The ehangi^ in Mahomed Jan’s tactics, which undoubtedly saved 
Sherpur, was due to no sudden ca])rice, but to tht^ fact that Mae- 
pherson, issuing imcxpi^ctedly from tlie hills, liad fallen upon tlio 
Afghan rear and thrown it into hopi^less disonkw. li(*aving Mir Kar(‘Z 
at 7.51) a.m. he re-crossed the Surkh Kotal to the west of tin*, ravine 
uj) which he hail led his trooj).s the ])revious day, and oncc! on its 

i 

.soutlioJ*n side, he saw tliat many tribesmen, singly or in groups, \\'en3 
moving towards the hills east of Argandeh, whilst others wtue coming 
over the Argan(h‘h l*ass. Scalding forward Litaitenant-CVilonel T. CjI 
Uoss with the sqiRidron of tluj J4th Ikuigal hancMM's to recjoimoitre, 
he was following with tlu*. main body when, tlnough a ga}) in the 
hills on his left, near the village of Araban, lie caught the sound of 
Horse Artillery guns and instantly understood the message they 
were iiit(*ri(kul to convey. "]"lu?re could b(j no <jiii?stioii now of big 
combined movenumts ; the little force that he had left at Aushar 
was eviik‘ntly in sore straits and liis duty was to go to its assistancii ; 
so sending oil his oixkuly officer, (^aiitain A. D. Macgriigoj*, to recall 
tJic Lancers, and (^aptaia (1. W. Martin to earry to C\)k)n('l Gordon, 
whom he Ix'lieved to be still in command of tins cavalry and guns, 
the order to hold tin; (m(?my in cheek, and Mk^ assiirancM* that he was 
coming on as fast as infantry could travel, Mac|.)h(‘rson turned from 
the path li'ading to Argandeh and struck into a track whi(;h curves 
away to tlu^ south-east and strikes ilui Ghazni road a inile to the 
west of Haghwana. Placing his baggage in charge*, of six companies of 
Sikhs and (hirkhas under Major (iritliths, with orders to make their 
way back to Sherpur, he gave the remaindcT of liis troops the word to 
step out ; and never was order more willingly obeyed, for (3very man 
felt that the lives of his comrades and the safety of ShiM-pur depended 
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upon liis speed, especially after Lieutenant Neville Cliamborlain, who 
had gone on ahead to reconnoitre, returned with the report that ho 
had seen th(^ cavalry and guns engaged with an enormous body of 
Afghans. Many tribesmen, in hostile attitude, soon showed themselves 
on the British right, but Maepherson, who, to use his own words, 
“ had no time to waste on anything but the main body of the enemy,'" 
pressed forward without a pause till the Chardeh Valley, swarming 
Avith the followers of the despised Mullah, came into view. To 
give notice to Massy that help Avas at hand, he now ordered 
Captain Morgan to ofx’n file with the mountain guns ; but quick 
as had Ixmui the British moviuiuMits, tlu^ men for w hoiu that signal 
was intended, had bec?ri swept aAvay, out of sight and hearing, an 
hour befort*, and Avhon, at 12.80 p.in., Maepherson’s infantry 
deployed, it Avas with the rear of Mahomed Jan’s force that 
it had to deal, and of this it mad*^ very short Avork. B(*licving 
Macphersjm’s Brigade to he marching on Argand(‘h, tlu; Afghans 
were unprepar(‘d for its sudden irruption into the Chardeh Valley, 
and even mistook ih<^ lusul of tiu' eolnmn for Kohistanis coming to 
their assistance.^ Tln^ fii*(‘ of fhe guns showed them their mistake, 
and one large body of tril>(\sm(m “ in regular linij formation w ith 
tlu'ir right resting on a fort (jIosc*, to the high-road ” j)iopared to make 
a stand. Tlieir (‘ourag(> failed tliein, howc^v'cr, at the decisive monumt ; 
and, lu'fore <h(‘ attack e<»uld be made, they brolo^ and fled, some, 
towards the Emperor Baber’s tomb mi the right ba.nk of the Kabul 
lliver^ pursued ))y the 8rd Sikhs; oiluirs, towards Jndaki, with the 
67tli Foot on their heiJs. I’lieir dispersal ivas so complete that 
Maepherson cmild write in his despatcli that his troops had almost 
boxed the compass,” and drivi'U, h(‘ miglit say “ hunted thc^ enemy 
in all dif(‘ctions, so that by 2 o'clock the mountains, crowded Avith 
black specks, looked like ant-hills, and later on, from the commanding 


1 Maepherson s iSiipt)loniontaiy Dospatoh, dated 4th January, 1880. 
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position of Killa Kazi, not an Afghan could bo seem on the Cliardcli 
plain/’ ^ 

In that commanding position, Maepherson roassombhul his troops 
at 3.30 p.m., and there ho decided to bivouack for the night to bo 
ready to support Baker. 

Meanwhile, in another part of the big ])attle-fi(>ld the disaster of 
the morning was being partially retrieved. Captain Deane, one 
of the officers who had come up to Kabul witli Sir Mieliat'l Kenned}'', 
had headed off the troopers who luid fled towards tlu> Nanachi I’ass, 
and liardly liad lie succoed(^d in .stopping and rallying them than ho 
was joined by (.Vilonel Maegregor, Major A. Badeock, Mr. II. M. Diuand, 
Lieutenant A. F. Liddell, and the b(^arer of Macplu^rson’s nu'ssage to 
Colonel Gordon, Captain (L W. Martin. Looking towards Baghwana, 
these officers could see that the village and the country lying bc‘tw(’(*n 
it and them, were comparatively spcviking fn^e from the; enemy, and 
Maegregor instantly maile iij) his mind to n^eovei; tlu^ guns. Thi^ 
bold scheme was crowned with complete success. Under Maegregor ’s 
inspiring leadership, the panic-stricken fugitives of a few miuiiti's 
before unhesitatingly retraced their sk^ps, and, reinforced by some, 
men of Macfpherscavs baggage guard, that they ehaneed to come 
across, reached tlu‘ guns, w'hich on tlu‘. arrival of (hmeral Massy with 
a squadron of the fltli Lancers, and one of tlu? 14th Bongul Lancers 
sent from cantniiments,* were dr!igg(*fl out of ihr water and brought 
sfife into Sluapur. By extracting the S}iik(‘S and replacing by 
dupUcati^^thf' inoveable parts of wliieli tlu'y had strippetl, they 

were soon made serviceable again,’ and the garrison, in the an.vioiis 
days wliieh followed, liad good reason to n'joiec! in their reeovi/ry. 

Before, nightfall, Macplier.son’s Iwiggage tin, in also got hack to 
JSlierpur ; not witJiout difficulty, however. Tlu? hills through which 

1 Maephorson’s Despatch, ilatcd 27th Dccembor, 1879. 

a Miissy’s Despatch. 

^ Lieutenant OoJoiiel Gordon's Report. 
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it had rnad(3 its way were alive with tribesnum, hungry for spoil, and 
but for tli(i strength of its original escort, and the additional protection 
afforded it by the squadr on of I4th Bengal Lancers rc‘called by Captain 
Macgregor, many of the laden mules would certainly have been cut 
off and driven away. So prnsistent and so bold wcm’c the Afghans 
that, in the end, it was fomid nt^edful to resort to a bayonet charge, 
which, gallantly lc‘d by Captain J. Cook, 6th Gurkhas, and Lieutenant 
Vv. Cook, ;3rd Sikhs, taught tluun to keep their distance. Un- 
fortunately, botli brothers uere wounded in the light. 

If the lltli of December was a day of disaster for Massy and a 
day of success for Macplienson, for Hugh Gougii it was one of intense 
anxiety. Left in command of an immense cantonment, with only 
the 72nd Highland(‘rs, a wing of the Pioninu’s, tlireo squadrons of 
cavalry, and a few guns to defend it, he had been vridiwed by Robtirts 
to guard against tlio appi*oach of an (memy from Kohistan, and had 
made his disj)ositi()ns on tlui assumption tliat it was from tlu^ ^ortli 
only that danger need be (wpected ; but about an hour and a half 
after tlie Gimeral’s departure*, lie began to receive messages from 
Lieutenant E. E. Rolx-rtson, the officer in cliargo of a signalling 
par ty stationed on the Sher Darwaza Heights, which, little by little, 
opened his eyes to peril of a far mor e aeuic nature, tlireatiming »Sherpur 
from the west. From his lofty post of observation, .Robertson over- 
looked the Chai'di'h X'alliy, saw' all that went on tlii*re, and in brief 
sentences reported each incident as it occurred— the sudden appearance 
of Mahomed Jan’s army on th(3 liilla above Killa .Kazi, tlie advance 
of Massy’s force, the coming into action of the guns, the charge of the 
Cavalry, the great figlit tliat followed. With ever-grow'ing uneasiness 
Gough received c^ach instalmimt of the talc?, but w'lien it came to the 
point of “ .[ see our cavalry retiring ; the enemy is advancing ; ” he 
knew that Sherpur would be that enemy’s goal, the Nanachi Pass, 
Ids line of advance, and forthwith made every arrangement for the 
defence of the pla(3c wLich the miserably inadequate force at his 
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disposal would permit/ He posted his artillery so as to command 
the road leading to the Pass ; ho laid down wire entanglement at the 
weakest points ; Ik^ telegraph<‘d to (kilonol Jenkins, commanding the 
Corps of Guides, at Stjh Baba to march instantly to iiis assistance ; 
so far as was possible, he assigned to every man bis post, and finally 
took up his stand on the top of the western gateway to watch for the 
first appearance of the victorious Afghans, determined to defend 
Slierpur to the death. B(*fore long lu; receiv(*d lloberts’s wi*itten 
order to occupy the Nanaclii Pass ; but bc^fore he could make 
arrangements to execuU^ it, Rob(Ttson, who, with great courage, 
still inaintain(?d liis position on the Heights above tile city, signalled 
news that released him from the necessity of obeying it — the Afghan 
army had changed front and was no longiM- advancing on Slicrpiir. 
1'h(? relit'f was great,’ for Gough had not a man to spare, and any 
force that he might hav(^ sent to d«d‘end tlu^ Pass would have been 
swept away by the main I)ody of tlic victoiious Afglian host, or cut 
off by the tribesmen swarming over the hills or across the Aliabad 
Kotal ; but ho bad little time for congratulating himself on dangc^rs 
escaped, so urgent were those that still confronted him. Soon a line 
of fugitives came into sight, followed by Major Smyth-W'indham and 
the artillery teams, and, last of all, by ISir Charles Wolseley and poor 
Clcland, no longer in a dhoolie — that bad had to he abandoned - but 
on horseback, held up in his saddle? by two uounch^d men of tlu^ Otli 
Lancers. 'Fho arj'ival of these survivors of Massy's ill-starred force, 
bringing with tluMU wild r(‘ports of the; eiUMuy’s strength and tlic 
speed with whicli they wero rushing on, threw the eamp-followers and 

1 Sir Hugh Gough's “Old Memories,’' Pall Mali Matjazine, Mareli, 1899, 
p. 395. Hensman, at page 197 of his hook, says that the men available for duty 
were “ less than a thousand.” 

2 “ It was a great relief to find tiny were not advancing direct on us by the 
Nanachi Kotal as they originally intended— for, honestly speaking, I think wo 
should have had a tough job to stop them.” (“ Old Memories,” Pall Mall 
MojgdziTiey March, 1899, p. 396.) 
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even the troops in cantonments into such a state of alarm that, if 
Gough had been a man of less experience and resolution, a panic 
would have ensued.^ The suggestion that h<' sliould evacuate Sheipur, 
lie received with indignant scorn, and sibneing all clamour and idh) 
talk, w'ont steadily about the business of succouring the wounded 
and making such pieparations to send out troops to the assistance of 
Roberts that, 'when Hills galloped in with the message substituting an 
order to occupy the l)eb-i-Masang Gorge, for that Avbi(;b luad bidd(m 
him secure the NaUtachi Pass, lie w^as able to execnite it without a 
moment’s delay. Ihvo hundr(‘d Highlanders, led by ( -olorud Bi‘ownlow , 
doubled out of iSherpur, and rt'aebed the j\ist in time to forestall 
the Afghans in tlie possession of the village a t its further cnd.“ Hurry- 
ing his nun on to the roofs of the houses, Brownlow poured volbjy 
after volley into Mahomed Jan s long deep Iin(>, till that (Jeiioral, 
uncertain as to the strength of his new opponents and still pressed 
in rear by Macplua'son’s Brigadtv, took ground to his right ; the huge 

column- that was the formation his followers had now assumed -- 

heading tow'ards Indaki, and oceiipying tlic '.rakht-i-Shah, the lofty 
hill which commanded the iSlujr Darwaza I[(‘ights and threatened the 
ITjipcr Bala Hissar. 

There w'as mdhing r<*assiiring in the situation on which the sun 

1 “ Sniylh-Winrllinm and liis ortillfTyinm and the few straggling Tiancers 
liad i‘aiTi('(l llie IkuI ni*\>s in liefniv us. and llu* h'eling in ennij) alinost jiinountcd 
to ii panic, aiul (‘vcryocie sctMUcd to ex pee! I lie oncniy to ap])(\jr i!i siglit in over- 
wli(>lniing force.” (Sir Chiules VVolstdey’s Diary.) 

Lioiitcnaiifc (\ (J. Rohertson, who wns in eluirge of general Maepliorson'!: 
transport on the D('eernl)er, says that on his arrival in Cantonments !u 
found “ every sign an iiiiwonled exeiteinent,” arul when )u‘ was at last ad- 
mitted through a hanii.Mdeil gatfwvay he Wiis “ a-ssailc!! I)y ^'olh.'ys of question!: 
from gnnips of^men Jind otlieers, some elieorv, eh.itling, and confident, other.': 
veritably despondent and anxiou.s.” Kabul, avd Kavdahfn\ pp, ]2'2. 

12X) 

a “ dhe enemy stream<‘d. down upon the village . . . but (blond Brownlow'.' 
admirable disposition of his handful of Highlanders soon cheeked the rush.*' 
(Hensman, p. 195.) 
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went down that evening, hut the presenee of mind «and clear insight 
displayed by Roberts in stmding for the lliglilanders the moment he 
perceived the change in the enemy's plans, luvd, at least, frustrated 
Maliotned Jan's hoiie of (jbtaining iinmediate- po>ssession of Kabul ; 
a gain of great value at a time when Sher])ur was denuded of three- 
fourths of its defenders, and Baker’s and Macplu*rson'.s Bi igad(\s wore 
botli en Vair. J’he latter force, however, was not siilfered to pass 
the niglit isolated at Killa Kazi. As soon as lie felt certain that 
the (Jhardc'h Valley was clear of the ejiemy, Robiuts despatched his 
Orderly Officer, Lieutenant J. Sluaston, to search for Macpherson, of 
wliose whereabouts lie was still ignojMnt, and to direct hiiii, Avhen 
found, to fall back on Oeli-i-Masang. Sherston had no difficulty in 
discovering the Brigade, and, by 7 o’ekx^k, Mac]>h(u;son had taken up 
tli(' position assigned to him ; and Ins troops, with the exception of 
two eom|)anies of the 5th Ourkhas, wlioin he was able to s[)are to 
(k)Ugh, were haid at work entrenching themselves at the nioutli of 
the gorge, thus further securing tlie approacli to the city." ^ Then 
having done all tluit knowledge and prudcuuic could sugg(‘st to ensure 
the safety of liis forces, inside and outside cantonments, Roberts 
rcdiirimd to Sluapur, cand about midnight, to tiu* great rtdief of the 
garrison, the CJuides arrived, liaving made a forced rnandi of tliirty 
miles.=* 

Tlie troops in cantonments and those at the mouth of tlu^ Deh-i- 
Masang Gorge, spent a quiet night ; not so, the signalling party on 
tlie Slier Darwaza Heights, and it was well that Gough liad sent a 
company of tins 72nd and one of tlie f>7tli under Captain R. E. 0. 
Jarvis to strongtlien the post ; for, but for those reinforcimionts and 
the rough, but strong sangar erecteil by Robertson, it would ccirbainly 

1 Roberts’s Despat(?h. 

2 “ At 7 o’clock we heard that he (('uloncl Jenkins) was at But Khak, and os 
l am writing (at midnight) his cf»rps is murcliing in, over 7()() strong — 200 more 
will arrive to-morrow with the baggage.” (Hensman, p. 198.) 
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have been lost before morning. Between 6 and 7 p.m. a number of 
Afghans got to the rear of the sangar, and Jarvis, seeing himself sur- 
rounded, drew in liis outlying pickets and kept all his two hundred 
and fifteen men under arms. Again and again, the tribesmen ad- 
vanced to the assault, and, again and again, British steadiness proved 
more than a match for Afghan impetuosity. The hillsides were lit up 
by the continuous fir(J of assailants and assailed, and by that light 
many anxious eyes watched from Sherpur the progress of the struggle. 
It was after 11 p.m. when the last attack w'as made. In the lull that 
had preceded it, a few xVfghans had crept close up to the breastw^ork, 
and, hidden by the darkness, hurled taunts and threats at the num 
inside ; but of these no notice was taken, nor yet of the storm of 
musketry under cover of which the assault was to be delivered. Silent 
and w’atchful, Jarvis's men n^served their fire till the enemy was witliin 
forty yards of the sangar ; then, at the w^ord of command, they poured 
such deadly volleys into the dimly seen masses rushing forward to 
overwhelm them, that the tribesmen lost heart and beat a hasty 
retreat down the liillsides. Jlie bodie.s of twelve Afghans w’cre found 
next day close to the sangar, but many dead and wounded must have 
been carried away ; whereas, thanks to the strength of Robertson's 
improvised breastwork and the steadiness of its defenders, Jarvis 
lost not a single man killed and only ten wounded. 

The Casualties on the 11th December were as f()llow^s : — 
Brigadier-General Dunham Massy's Brigade : — 

Killed.. 

^ Lioiitcjnant E. Hardy, F-A Royal Horse Artillery. 

Lieutenant C. J. R. Hearsey, 9th Dmeers. 

Sind Lieutenant W. P. Ricjardo, 9th Ijanccrs. 

Lieutenant 0. Forbes, I4th Bengal lancers. 

Sixteen men, 9th Lancers. 

Seven men, 14tli Bengal Lancers. 
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Wolvndcd, 

Lieutenant -Colonel R. S. Olelanil, 0th Lancers. 
Captain .1. A. H. iStewart-Maelconzie, 0th Lanceis. 
One man, F--A Royal Horse Arlillory. 

Nineteen iiuui, 0th Lancers. 

Three men, 1+th Ih'.ngal Lancers. 

Brigadior-Gcnoral Mac])horson'.s Brigade : — 

Kilted, 

One man, .‘Ird Sikhs. 

One man, 5th (Inikhas. 

Wounded. 

(.■aptain .j. Cook, V.(L, oth Ourkhas. 
Lieiitcmaiit W. (Vnik, .‘hd Sikhs. 

, A Native OlUcer, 8rd Siklis. 

'IVo men, .3rd Sikhs. 

'fwo iiKMi, 5th Ciirklias. 

Capt-tiin R. K. (\ Jarvis’s Picket : — 

Wounded. 

One man, (i71h Foot. 

Nine men, 72nd Higli landers. 


3\)TAT. CASIJAI/n KS. 

O Hirers. Men. IJornfS 


Killed 4 25 51 

Wounded 5 .37 Hi 


ToUi\ 0 ()2 07 


Obsbkvations 

Observation I. “Reviewing the incidents of the 11th of 
December, as I have frequently done since, witli all the concomitant 
circumstances deeply impressed on my memory, I have failed to 
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discover tliat any disposition of my force different from that I made 
could liavc Jiad better results, or that wliat did occur could have been 
averted by greater forethought or more careful calculation on njy 
part/' ^ 

If this retrospective verdict of acquittal luonouneed by Lord 
Roberts on Inniself, had been intended to apply solely to the disposition 
made by him after his arrival in tlic Chardeh Valley on the 11th of 
December, no one would be likely to dispute it — the situation he 
found tlujre was so bad that no other disposition of his force could 
have been more successful than that made by him — but the sentence 
that follows the one quoted above shows that he intended it to cover 
the whole of the vStrategy of which this hopeless situation was the 
outcome. “ Two deviations from my programme (which probably 
at the time appeared unimj)ortant to the Commanders in question) 
winv. the principal factors in bringing about the unfortunate occurrences 
of that day. Had Macplierson marched at 7 a.m. instetid of at 8, 
and liad Massy followed the route I had arranged for him to take, 
Mahomed Jan must have fallen into the trap I had prepared for him.** 

The exact contrary of the three assertions made in tliis latter 
extract is true. 

(1) Had Macplierson marched at 7 a.m. instead of at 8, he would 
have passed the. gap in the hills, through which alone the sound of the 
guns could vcacli him, before Massy came into action, and would liavo 
arrived at Argaudeh to find that tlio whole of Mahomed Jan's army 
was between him and Kabul, too far on its way to Sherpur for him to 
be able to exercise any influence on its movements. 

(2) Had Massy followed the route arranged for him, f.e. had ho 
moved round t\\o sides of a parallelogram, instead of diagonally 
across it, he would have sighted the enemy later than he did, and the 
guns summoning Macplierson to the Chardeh Valley, would have been 
fired in vain. 

1 Forty-One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 281. 
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(3) Mahomed Jan, well informed as to the movements of tlio British 
forces, was never in a trap. Unencumbered by transport, and with 
an army consisting of tlie most mobile military elements in tlie’'W<3rld, 
ho was all along free to accept battle or t<3 disperse his folio \vot*s with 
a view to their reassembling a day or two later, as might seem best 
to him ; and when ho saw that the right moment had come to take 
the offensive, he simply walked out of the position in which he was 
ox^jected to await Baker's and Macphe.rson's cfuivenience, and brought 
all Roberts's “ careful calculation ” to nought. 

The attempt to shift the blaine for the inevitable failure of a plan 
which violated the fundamental principles of the art of wai*, on to the 
shoulders of a subordinate, was not made for tJic first time in the 
pages of Lord Roberts's Autobiography. In his despatch regarding 
the loss of tlie guns, he gave so misleadii]g an account of Massy's 
proceedings as to result in that officer's being severely censured and 
removed from his command. Fortunately, the Duke of Uambridge, 
the tlien Commander-in-Chief, whose strong sense of justice, w'as so 
often exercised in righting individiial wrongs, was not deciaved as 
to the quarter to which blame really attached, and Mas-iy was soon 
reappointed to a Brigade. 

No direct attjinpt to fix responsibility foi* the catastrophe on 
Maepherson was made at the time, but telegrams grossly misrepre- 
senting tlie part played by him on the 10th and the lltli of December 
quickly appeared in tlie Indian and English new'spapers. The real 
truth as to that part is contained in »Sir Hugli (Tough's frank admission 
that the eliange in the direction of the enemy's advance — a change 
which saved Sherpur-—^ was due to the sudden appearance on the 
scene of Maepherson and his Brigade, who liad marched over the lulls 
from Kohistaii, and arrived just iii the nick of time to attack them 
(the Afghans) in rear ; " ^ and no one Avho carefully studies the 


1 “ Old Memories,” PaU Mail Magazine, March, 1899, p. 39(5. 
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sequence of events around Kabul from the 8th to the 1 1th of December, 
can fail to agree with Gough that “ he (Roberts) w'as fortunate in 
having so reliable a Brigadier as Herbert Maepherson, who, seeing the 
difficulties of the situation, was able to move his troops so effectudly 
to his assistance/" ^ How Maepherson, one of the most modest of 
men, regarded his “ deviation ” from Robertses programme, may be 
learned from tlic following extract from his diary, dated Kabul, 
January 7th, 1880 : — “ . . . paid mo a long visit some days ago, 
and as he was veiy anxious to know^ what my Force had done, 1 let 
him have a coijy of my despatch to read — he has not yet returned it. 
In sending him the copy, I said in my note that ‘ 1 claim by my Flank 
March, in battle of the 11th December, to have saved the position 
here entirely/ If 1 had done as I was ordtued, gone to Argandeh, I 
should have been embroiled witli the enemy ther(? in a veiy difficult 
country, and could not have rescued Sherpur from Mahomed Jan and 
his hosts — estimated, I see, at 30,(X)0 — who would iiave been between 
me and Kabul. By my flank march, wliich 1 decided on in an instant, 
I cut in between lialf his army and Kabul, and actually lucrced his 
centre, and after driving off from the plain of Chardeh the army that 
was in possession of our Horse Artillery guns, and w as pursuing Roberts 
and the Cavalry into Kabul, J. turned round and scattered the other 
lialf that was coming on. 1 had only 900 Infantry and 2 Mountain 
guns, and why it was that w^e were not overwhelmed, I say, was our 
never hesitating to attack at once everything that attempted to oppose 
us. If there had been any hesitation on our side, wc should have 
been destroyed. After all this, it is iileasant to read in the Bombay 
Gazette and Civil and Military ‘General Maepherson s check and 
reverse " ! ! f . . and the Pioneer gives a false colouring to my action 
on the 11th, as it says that having lieen diawn into an engagement with 
the Kohistanis, I was unable to turn on Mahomed Jan ! This is just 


' “Old Memories," Pall Mall Magazine, March, 1899, p. 397. 
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what I was able to do : — having given the Kohistanis a good beating 
I and prevented their junction with Mahomed Jan, I was quite free to 
attack Mahomed Jan, and my report shows how that was done. It 
seems like abIi?ssingof iVovideiiee tliat I did not march at 7 a.m. ; had 
J done so we should have been committed with the enemy on tlie road 
to Argandeh and unable to rescue Kabul fiojii his gri[).'' 

Ojsskkvation If. In a inountainous country. Artillery and 
Cavalry should be invariably supported by Intantry. Even Cavalry 
wh(m acting alone should have an Infantry support handy on which 
to fall back. Had an infantry rcginuait bcc‘U allotted to Massy's 
Force on the 11th of December, it is imjrrobable that his guns would 
liave been captured ; and that there was no I'cginuait to spare to 
him, is in itself strong condemnation of stratt'gy, which sought to do 
with three thousand men what would liav^e been risky and difficult 
of accomplishment for thrc(i times that number. 

Observation JII. The hrst of the two cavalry cliarges ordered 
by Sir E. Roberts was delivered with great spirit and gallantry, and 
w'hen the confusion which reigned among the 9th Lancers on emerging 
jfrom a sea of enemies with liardly an officer left to rally tiuun, is taken 
into account, the fact that, a little later, they charged a second time 
.sp(;aks volumes for their courage and diseiplino. The conduct of the 
Squadron of the 14th Bengal Lancers, commanded by Captain J. P. C. 
Neville, wdiich on both occasions followed in support, also deserves 
high praise. Though not pitted against the full strength of the 
enemy, it took its share in the terrible risks run and, after each charge, 
re-formed witli wTmdcrful steadiness to cover the retreat of its Britisli 
comrades. Whether either charge was justified by a reasonable 
expectation of its serving to delay the Afghan advance is questionable ; 
but the situation was desperate, and there was no other measure tliat 
could have been resorted to. 



CHAPTER XIX 


March of Baker’s Brigade 

OPERATIONS ROtTND KABUl. ON THU 12tH ANO I.'JtU OP DECEMBER, 1879 

Many times during the ev^ents narrated in the foregoing chapter Iiad 
Sir F. Roberts' tried to open communication with Baker ; but neither 
by heliograph, nor by messenger, was it found i)os.sible to reacli liiin, 
and the General and his Brigadier had (^ach to sp(;nd the night of 
the 1 1th of TX'Cember in ignorances of all that had befallen tlie other. 

Ncitlun’ the main body of Baker's Brigade d(jwn in the valhy, 
nor the rear-guard on the hill above, had been mol(‘sted during the 
niglit of the lOth ; and early next morning the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
crossed tlie river and pushed forward to a i^oint on the Ghazni road 
which commanded th<; approaches into Maidan and its adjacent 
valleys. “ I had thus effected the first object of my march,'* w'rote 
Baker in liis Despatch, “ and was hoping to find that General Mac- 
pherson had carried out iiis, as originally determimd on,^ which 
would have brought hii»i then in direct communication with myself 
and have enabled us, had the main body of the. enemy not made a 
forward movement in tlu; direction of Kabul, to have assumed the 
offensive against them on most advantageous terms," “ 

At y a.iu. the rt\ar-guard reached camp, and Baker was able to 
hasten forward with the Infantry in support of the Cavalry. After 
fording the Hver, the column, for a time, turned its back on Sherpur, 

I Baker did not even know that Maepherson’s Brigade had been diverted to 
Koliistan. — H. B. H. 

s It is clear from this extract that Baker had shared Roberts's expectation 
that Mahomed Jan would allow himself to be trapped at Argandeh. — B. H. 

lUC 
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tlio track followed by it running, at first, nearly due west and then 
I curving round in a north-easterly direction to the Pass that leads into 
the Maidan Valley. All along, on tlu* heights, largo nuinboirs of tribes- 
men could 1)(^ setui moving paralhJ with tlic^ British advance — hundreds 
of Wardaks on the. left, thousands' of Logaris on the right. Only a 
few sliots were fired into the main body, but hardly had th('> long 
train of baggage animals U‘ft the encamping ground than the rear- 
guard, consisting of eighty nuui of the fi2nd Highlanders and two 
hundri'd of th(^ 5th Punjab Infantry, became', hotly (*ngaged. It w^as 
admirably commanded by (.^>tain G. K. ]\l‘(\alhim ; but, so persistent 
and liarassing were the enemy’s attacks, that it took liim four hours 
to get over four miles of good road, and on approaching tho Maidan 
Kotal, the peril became so extreme that Bak(*r himstdf went back 
with two mountain .guns, a troop of tlie oth Bun jab (Cavalry, and a 
hundred rifles of the 5th Punjab Infantry, to protec^t tlui baggage 
on its way through the Bass.‘ Meanwhihi the advanced guard, on 
approaching the Argandeh Pass, had discovered that it was strongly 
held by tlu*. evneuny, and that the rofid to Kabul was elost'd.- Jt was 
already late in the afternoon, but Baker felt that h(i must dislodge 
the Afghcans, there and then, lest they should rush his camj) under 
?over of darkness. Tlie order to attack was (piiekly given, and 
Major Whit(‘, with a detachment of the l)2nd, supported by the 
mountain guns, dashed forward with sjdcMulid clan and droves the 
tribesmen headlong fj’Oin their strong position.’ This sueee.ss secured 
to Baker’s tired troops a (piiet night ; but Bak(u* liiinself, certain 
tliat disaster alone could account for tluj absence of all news of Mac- 
pherson’s Brigade, spent anxioms hours. Again and again, he sent 

1 “ This was ofl’ceted in a very satisfactory miinnor, and great credit is duo 
to Captain Wynter, 33rd (Duke of Wellington’s) Kcgiment, who was the senior 
transport officer. . , . My thanks are also due to Captain M‘CalIiini, 92nd High- 
landers.” (Baker’s Desiwiteh.) 2 Ibid. 

3 ” Altogether it was a brilliant little affair, the attack being made without the 
slightest habitation and against very great odds, and every credit is due to Major 
White, 92nd Highlanders, for the manner in which it was conducted.” (Ibid.) 
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out messengers, but only one got through the ChardtJi Valley, intc 
which fresh Afghan levies were continuing to pour, and not one returned 
with the desired tidings. 

When the march was r(?sumed soon after dfiyl)reak on the 12th, 
it wm found that the tri})e.smen with ^vhom the Brigade had been 
engaged the evening before, liad occupied a strong i)Osition, two and 
a half miles in roar of the camp, from wliich they were now^ trying 
to work round tlu^ Britisli right. Divining that tlieir object Avas to 
cut him olT from Kabul by closing the Argandeh Pass, Baker moved 
forward rapidly with his main body to reinforce his pickets, and 
occuj)y it in strength befon? they could carry out their purpose. h"rom 
its summit, lie was at last able to open heliographic communication 
with Sherpur, and the int(*llig(mc(^ conveyc^d to him was of so serioiis 
a nature that even without the precise order to return immediat(‘ly, 
he would have strained cnery nerve to reaeli cantonments in time 
to be of service tliat day ; and as it was vnin to hope that the animals, 
worn out with thn‘e days of toilsome marching, could quicken their 
pace, or that the (*n(uuy would cease their incessant attacks upon 
the rear-guard, lu^, for a time, entcrtainc^d tlio idea of rendering his 
Force more mobile by ])laeing liis baggage and transport in Ghulari^ 
Hyder's Fort, tw’(‘lve miles short of Sberpur. It w\as a dcspcTate 
expedient, yet he Avent so far as to inakt* airang(unents for victualling 
the fort and strengthening its dcfenc(>x ; but when he found that the 
rear-guard, constantly pressed by the enemy Avho clung in crow^ds 
to all the heights, had taken four hours from the camping ground to 
the mouth of tlu^ Argandeh Pass, he saw that, march as he might, 
after establishing the baggage and its defenders within its w^alls, ho 
could not arrive in the vicinity of Kabul in time to come into action 
that day, and abandoned a plan from which nothing could be gained, 
and by which much must be risked.^ Slowdy, but surely. Baker 

1 “ On the last marrii, such was the exhaustion of the transport animals, 
it was actually proposed at one time to pack the baggage in Gholam Hyder’s 
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worked his way through the Chardeh Valley ; his main body un- 
opposed ; his rear-guard, which ab.sorbt?d more than the half of the 
Brigade, almost continuously in action ; th(^ 5th Punjab Cavalry 
covering the movement,^ and, from time to time, inflicting some loss 
upon the enemy, whose numbers grow from hour to hour. N(^ar 
Killa Kazi the (Jeneral set lire to the villagt* in which the Governor 
of Maidan, Sirdar Mahomed Huss(‘in Khan, was niurdorc^d, and left 
it enveloped in smoke.- 

At the Deh-i-Masang Gorge, lie found aAvaiting liim an order 
to retire at once into Sluupur, and, mar(*hing straight on, entered 
cantonnunts with his main body a little Ixifore 6 p.m., followed at 
8.30 by the rear-guard and the baggage.* 

CASUAI/riKS lx\ BIM(IAI>1.KR-(;ENKRAI. BAKER'S BRUIADK 

KiUed. 

One niiiM, i)tJi Punjab (‘avalry. 

'two men, 5th Punjab Infantry. 

Wounded, 

Four men. No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

One man, otli Punjab (Rivalry. 

^Fwo men, 92nfl Highlanders. 

Five men, 5th Punjab Infantry. 

One follower, 

'rotal 3 men killed, and 13 wounded. 

Fort, at the far end of the Chardeh Valley, from which not a man could have 
escaped alive .... The expedition had been productive of much danger, and 
little or no profit.'* (Robertson's Kuram, Kohul^ and Kandahar^ p. P27.) 

^ Regimental Records of the 5tli Punjab Cavalry. 

2 Duke’s Recolkctiorui, p. 320. 

A cruel and unjustifiable proceeding, as tlio villagers were not implicated in the 
murder, which was committed, as already said, by the Wardak pc(U)lc.--lf. B. H. 

2 Apparently, Baker kept to himself the bad news received on the Chardeh 
Kotal, for Duke writes ; — “ As we approached Kabul, the Bala Hissar and Takht- 
i-Shah Heights were constantly lighted up with gun-lkisli(?s, which somewhat 
surprised us ; nor, indeed, until wo had entered the Deli-i-Masang Gorge . . . 
did wo hear of the severe encemnter that had occurred the day before.” 
[Recollections of the Kabul Campaign, p. 242.) 
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The return of Baker’s Brigade was welcome to Roberts, both as 
strengtliening the garrison of Sherpur and as enabling him to take 
the offensive more vigorously, and, as he Imped, more successfully 
than had i)een possibh? in tlie absence of so largi? a part of his Force. 
Before dawn that morning, Lieutenant'Colonel Noel Money had left 
Maepherson’s camp with — 

2 guns No. 1 Mountain Batiety, 

205 men Detaehmeni^i (>7tli and 72nd regiments, i 
150 mt^n 3rd Sikhs. 

105 men 5th (Jurkhas, 

to dislodge tlui Afghans from the Takht-i-Sliali, on thci slopes of 
which mountain, st(*ep, scarped, broken with jagged masses of rock 
and strewn with huge boulders, they had erected ti(>rs of breastworks, 
one above the other, each commanding the interior of the one below 
it. Tlic position was sb(‘llod for hours and many gallant attempts 
werti made to carry it, ))ut, though Maepherson sent two more com- 
panies of Infantry to assist the frontal attack by taking the hill in 
rcvwse, the Afghans clung to tlieir sangars with such tiuiacity that 
at 4.30- the guns having ceased firing an hour before for lack of 
ammunition — Monty, wlio had lost touch with Macpluuson, had to 
signal to Sh(‘rj)ur that ho could get no furtluu’.- Roberts heliographed 
back that ho was to hold on for the night, and the next day to co- 
operate nitli a fortHj that would he sent against the Afgluin position 
from tlie direction of tin* village of Ben-i-Hissar.* 

In this day’s fighting, three! non-commissioned oflicers, Colour- 
Sergeant VV. Macdonald, Serge^ant W. Cox, and Sergeant R. Mcllveen, 
greatly distinguislied themselves ; the tirst-namcd displaying 

1 Jarvis’s jjicket on Slu>r Darwaza. Original strength 215. — H. B. IT. 

“ We eould soo nothiiig of him (Money), but saw enemy in great strength 
on top of a frightfully steep position. The result was that about 4.30 Money 
signalled ho could not get on, so the attack failed, lliat is the second defeat 
in two days ; one more, and vro shall have to shut ourselves up all the winter.” 
(.Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 162.) 

^ Roberts’s Despatch. 
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conspicuous coolness and intelligence wliilst superintending the 
construction of breastworks under a heavy fire.^ 


CASUAi;rJES in colonel NOEL MONEY’S FORCE 
Killed, 

Tiiroc mon, 3rd Sikhs. 

One man, 5lli Curkhaa. 

Wonvded. 

Major J. (’i>ok, V.C., 6th Gurkhns (mortally).- 

Ijieutenant C. H. Fergusson, 72nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant; E, J. N. Faskon, 3rd Sikhs, t 

One Native Officer, 3rd Sikhs. 

One man, CTth Foot. 

One man, 72nd Highlanders. 

Six men, 5th Gurkhas. 

Total 4 men killetl, and 4 officers and 8 men wounded. 

It had been riiinonred in Sherpur that, during the corning night, 
the enemy would attack the northern .side of the cantonment, and 
the Behmaru Hcight.s, which formed its sole defence, were occuj)ied 
as a precaution. The rumour proved false, but tliough the troops 
within the walls were undisturbed, great anxiety was felt for Money, 
bivouacking on the hills above the Bala Hi.s.sar, and for Maepherson, 
who had been ordered to hold the Deh-i-Masang Gorge at all 
hazards.” ® Those liazards were groat, for after posting a j)icket in 
a building above Baber’s tomb, he had only two hundred and seven- 
teen rifles of the 67 th, and one luindn^d and six of the 72 nd, left where- 
with to repel an attack on the gorge, and was unable to take up the 
best position for its defence, because he dared not lose sight of Wali 
Mahomed’s camp, having been warned by tlie JSirdar that his escort 

1 Ibid. 

2 “ By Major John Cook’s death Her Alajesty has Io.st the services of a most 
distinguished and gallant officer, and the Kabul Field Force a comrade whom 
ono and all honoured .and admired.” (Ibid.) 

^ Maepherson’s Despatch. 
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were not to be trusted.' Luckily, cither the Afghans did not know 
his weakness or lacked the generalsliip which would have taken 
advantage of it ; and, for him too, the night proved a quiet one. 

At i) a.ni. on the 13th of December the following troops paraded 
near the King's Garden, i>rcparatory to entering on the operation 
which w^as to rotri(>ve Money’s check of the previous day : — 

C guns C-3 Artillery . . Major W. R, Grastcr, 

4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battciy . Captain 0. Swinley. 

) Squadron 9th Laiicors . . . Captain B. Ooiigli. 

Squadrons 5tli l.^unjab Cavalry . Major 15. Williams. 

92nd Highlanders .... Lieutcnant-C'olonel G. H. Parker. 

Wing 3rd Sikhs .... Major C?. J. Griftlths. 

Guido (iorps Colonel F. H. ifonkins. 

This column, the command of wliich was entrusted to Baker, even 
wlum reinforced by one hundred and fifty men of tlie 5th Punjab 
Infantry under Major Pratt, cannot have exceeded 450 salmis and 
1,500 rifles, whereas the ten thousand Afghans whom Massy had had 
to face on the 11th, had had their numbers more than doubled by the 
arrival of the Kohistanis, and the Logar and Wardak contingents, 
which liad harassed Baker’s march on the 12th. These reinforcements 
had established tlicmselvcs in Ben-i-Hissar and otlicr villages lying ^ 
between Kabul and the Sang-i-Nawishta Defile, whilst the main body 
of Mahomed Jan’s army held in great strength a spur, which juts out 
in an easterly direction from the ridge that separates the Cliardeh 
from the Kabul Valley. Tlxe enemy’s right rested on the eastern 
extremity of this spur, overlooking Ben-i-Hissar, and their left extended 
up to the level and strongly fortified summit of tlie Takht-i-Shah. 

Soon after Baker’s column had passed the Bala Hissar, the tribes- 
men began streaming out of the villages and swarming up the steep 
sloj^es of the spur to join their comrades on its crest, but a bold and 
rapid movement fnistrated their purpose. 

1 “ Sirdar Wali Mahomed had assured me that his men wore not to be trusted, 
HO I did not deem it expedient to move from his camp to the gorge.” (Ibid.) 
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There is nothing in war more striking, more pictunisque, than a 
fight on a hillside : the assailing infantry gradually opening out to 
right and left, like a lingo fan, and slowly climbing upwards as they 
open ; the sharp ring of tlio rifles, echoed a.nd rc-colioed from crag to 
crag ; the dull boom of the guns, searching every nook and cranny 
with their fire; the shells rising high in air above the advancing 
troops and bursting as they fall amidst the groups of mountaineers, 
born soldiers, who know well how to cling to ov(uy available coign of 
vantage', and yet arc svveiit baek, stiqi by step, by irresistible 
advance of their disciplined foes. Such was the sight witnessed from 
the walls of Sherimr, as covered by a well-direct(Kl fire of the guns, 
the 92nd Higlilanders, led by Major White and supported by the 
Guides, scaled the spur and sc'izc'd the very cenf.re of the ('nerny's 
position. The advance was led at first by Lieutenant St. .John Forbes 
and his Colour-Sergeant 11. Drummond, but, in an ugly rush of tlie 
Afghans, both w^rc*. killed, fighting bravely side by side. Th(>ir fall, 
and “ the numbers and fury of their antagonists,'' for a moment 
“staggered even tlie brave Highlanders;"^ but Lieutenant Dick 
(kmyngham springing forw^ard, careless of the lieavy fire to whi(;h h(5 
exposed Jiimself, liy Jiis example and encouraging words c|ui(tkly rallied 
his men—a timely and gallant action, duly rewarded by the Victoria 
Gross. Again the Higlilandeis jiressed upw^ards, and in a very sliort 
time both they and the Guides, no less eager and forw^ard, Jiad gained 
the summit of the ridge and cut the Afghans in two, many of them 
retreating into the Kabul Valley and occupying Bon-i-Hissar. 

Whilst the Mountain Battery was being brought up to cover a 
further advance, the men had time to regain their breath before starting 
to scale the precipitous, rocky side of Taklit-i-Sliah. Fighting every 
foot of the way~for the Afghans grew' more and more dogged at 
every step — they reached its summit about midday to find that it 
W'as already in the hands of a mixed body of Highlanders, yikhs, and 

1 Forty-One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 284. 
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Gurkhas who, under Major Sim, had w^orked their way up from the 
position gained by Money the previous afternoon ; Colour-Sergeant 
J. Yule, who captured two standards with his own hands, being the 
first man to set foot within the enemy’s last sangar. 

The task set to Baker had been accomplished ; but the gain to 
result from it seemed, from the first, uncertai?i. Hardly had his 
troops established themselves on the toj) of a high mountain than 
I*»rgc bodies of the ciu'niy w'cre seen to issue from tlie city and to 
occupy two fortified villages on either side thcj road leading to Sherpur, 
evidently with the intention of severing Baker’s lino of comniimica- 
tion with cantonments. One of these villages wa>s quickly captured 
by the Reserve of Highlanders and Sikhs, commanded by Colonel 
Parker ; but it proved no easy matter to gain pos.ses.uV)n of the otlicr, 
for the field guns made no impression either on its ramparts or its 
solidly built gatcAvay. In the end, the walls Avore scaled with ladders 
by a detachment of the 5th Punjab Infantry, under Idcutenant 
Jameson, who, together with Subadar Budh Sing, was brought to 
notice in Baker’s Despatch “ for the foiward Avay in which they led 
their men.” ^ Both villages Avere destroyed, and all the defenders of 
the one last captured perished.- 

Notwithstanding these local successes the general situation Avas 
still very unsatisfactory, owing to the enormous number of tribesmen 
who were now in tluj fic^ld, and thes many directions from Avhich they 
were making their presence felt ; so Baker, avcU aw-are of the w'^eakness 

1 “ llje artillery fiio having failed to efTeet a breacdi in the gateway, I ordered 
that the gates sliould be set on fire ; an opening, lioAvever, Avas only partially 
effected by these means, and the fort liad eventually to be captured by means 
of scaling ladders, which Avere constructed of poles and the men’s puggrees.” 
(Bakers Despatch.) 

2 “ On retiring my force for further action, if required, in the vicinity of 
Siah Sang, I deputed tJie destruction of tlieso two villages to the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, wlio carried out the work in a most satisfactory manner. . . . Tho 
enemy in this village (the one last captured) fought to the last, and were 
necessarily all killed,” (Ibid.) 
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of tlie Slicrj)ur garrison, and warned by heliograph that the (snemy 
were advancing towards Behmaru, made haste to draw in his scattered 
troops and to place the majority of them in a less isolated position. 
The Gurkhas, under Major Sim, he left to guard the Takht-i-Shah, 
whilst the y2nd, the Guides, and the Mountain Battery returned to 
the valley, to be at hand either to operate against the enemy on the 
Siah Sang Heights, or to re-enter Sherpur, as circuiustarices might 
determine. 

Whilst the Infantry was engaged in storming the Afghan strong- 
hold on the Takht-i-Shah, tlie Cav^alry was kept busy breaking up 
large bodies of tribesmen pressing towards tlwi cantoAnumt from north 
and east. One of these was routed by a s<{uadroii of the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry under Major J. (1 8t(jwart ; ^ another, by a squadron of the 
Guides commanded by Major G. Stewart, and a squadron of the bth 
Lancers under Captain S. G. Butson ; and, lattir, the wliolc Cavalry 
Brigade, commanded by Massy in person, went out to dispcjrse a still 
more formidable gatliering, which from the Siah Sang FIcughts was 
threatening both Sherpur and Baker’s flank. While Massy turned 
southward to dislodge the main body of the enemy. Major G. Stewart 
of the Guides was ordered to attack a number of Kohistanis who had 
been observed moving northward. With his subaltern, Lieutenant 
H. W. Hughes, Stewart galloped straight down upon the enemy, 
who steadily awaited his approach ; then, whilst still on the move, 
he suddenly changed the direction of his attack, and falling upon 
their flank, first rolled them completely up, and then drove them, 
panic-stricken, before him, riding down and killing many. Massy, 
meanwhile, finding that the enemy, though much shaken by the severe 
shelling to which their position had been subjected, were still holding 

1 “ I avail myself of this opportunity of stating that the 5th Punjab Cavalry 
is one of the most eifieieut corps I have ever had the lionour of serving with in 
the field, and I attribute it mainly to tlieir officers l)eing one and ail good soldiers.'* 
(Baker's Despatch.) 
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on to tlio southern side of the Siah Sang Plateau, dismounted some 
of his men, and when their lie^ivy fire compelled the Afghans to fall 
back, ho launched against them Captain Butsons squadron of the 
Oth Lancers, the 5th l^imjab Cavalry acting in support, and the rest 
of the Cavalry following in reserve. The charge was splendidly made 
and brilliantly successful ; but it cost the life of its brave leader, shot 
through the lieart, in the act of shouting to his men to follow him 
“ for the honour of the old 0th."" ^ Captain J. J. S. Chisholme, the 
next senior, though severely wounded, refused to leave the field and 
brought the Lancers out of action, and Lieutenant C. J. W. Trower, 
the only other oilicer left in the S({uadron, who twice Jiad his horse 
shot under him, was also wounded.- In this encounter the tribesmen 
showed remarkable courage and determination, and though they 
suffered severely by the charge, numbttrs of tliem still clung to every 
nullah and ravine, where, safe from further pursuit, they kept up a 
galling fire on the t(‘inporary victors. 

Satisfied that the day"s operations had “ broken up the combina- 
tion of the tribes, and that the various sections had scattered and 
returned to their homes,"" llobmts recalled the 72nd Highlanders to 
cantonments and ordered Maepherson to abandon the .Dch-i-Masaiig 
Delilc, and in its stead to occupy the 8iier Darwaza Heights witli the 
67th, as a support to the Gurkhas entrenched on the Takht-i-Shah.^ 
The 67th wore left undisturbed during the niglit, but the Gurkhas 
were so hard pressed that they signalled by lamp for artillery and 
ammunition. No artillery could possibly scale in darkness a steep 
and rugged mountain, but Maepherson sent off at midnight a supply 

1 Sir Charles Wolselcy’s Diary. 

2 Massy’s l)oH[)atdi. 

y Roberts’s Ifespatdi. lliis sanguine view, though not endorsed byofficeii# 
of large frontier experience, was shared by many of the garrison. “ Wo Avere 
ill high feather,” writes Robertson, “ and the final defeat and dispersion of the 
enemy on the morrow wiis looked forward to with certainty.” {Kuram, Kabui, 
and Kandahar^ p. 150.) 

* Maephersou’s Despatch. 
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of ammunition in charge of a hundred men of the 67th, and two guns 
followed at dawn.' 

The Casualties on tlie IJUh December were as follows : — 

Brigadieu-Gexisral Dcnuam Massy’s Brigade. 


Captain S. G. Butson . 

Killed. 

. Otli Lancers. 

Four men .... 

. . 


I’hree men .... 

• 

. Guides Cavalry. 

Captain J. J. »S. ChisKolme . 

Woiindcil. 

. 9th ijaueet'S. 

Lieutenant CJ. J. W. 'I’rower . 


« 

■ »» 

Kight men .... 


• »» 

Eight men .... 


. Guides (’avalry. 

One man .... 


. 14tli Bengal Jjaneers. 


BuiGADTER-GHSXERAr. BaKEK’s BiUGADE. 


Lieutenant St, J. W. Forbes . 

Killed. 

. 02nd Highlanders. 

'Pwo men . . . - 

. 

• >» 

Three men .... 

• 

5th Punjab Cavalry. 

Nineteen num 

Woundal. 

. 02rLd Highlanders. 

One man .... 


. No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

One man .... 


. Guides Infantry. 

Four men .... 


. 5th Punjab Infantry. 

One man .... 


. *ird SikJis. 

One follower 


• >> 


Total Casualties. 


Killed . 


Officers. 

2 

MeM. 

12 

Followers. 

Horses, 

20 

Wouniled 

. 

2 

43 

1 

32 



4 

.55 

1 

52 


3L Maepherson's Dcspatdi. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Disaster of the 14th of December, 1879 

The sanguine (expectations of the evening ^f the 13th of Decembt r 
weiv. falsifiijcl by the asiiect of affairs on tlie morning of the 14th. 
Jnstc^ad of a l)r(^ak-up of the tribal combination and the dispersal of 
its different sections to tluur homes, the number of tribesmen under 
arms had greatly increased during the night, and, ^vhat was more 
serious, Mahomed Jan had taken advantage of the w ithdrawal of the 
Highlandeis from the l)eh-i-Masang Defile to occupy the city and the 
Asmai Htjights — the soutli- western half of the ridge which stretches 
from the Deh-i-Masang Gorge to the Naruichi Pass — by which bold 
stcjp he severed Maqilierson’s linc^ of ri^tieat, and seeiavd for liimsclf 
a position equally valuable for offensive and defensive purposes. The 
low hills lying between tluj ridge and cantonments formed his first 
line of d(^f(?nc(^ ; the Asmai Heights, the second ; and tJic key to the 
entire position, which was held by some nine or ten thousand men, 
was a conical hill overlooking the Aliabad Pass, and connected with 
the main range by a narrow neek of land. At the north-western end 
of the ridge, a large contingent of Kohistanis Jiad established itseJf 
independently of the main Afghan force. Shciq)ur and the Asmai 
Heights were within cannon shot of each other, yet, though canton- 
ments would have been untenable had Mahomed Jan possessed artillery, 
great rocks and boulders afforded the tribesmen excellent shelter 
against the British guns. 

The difficult task of dislodging the enemy from thi.s strong position 

208 
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assigned to Baker, Avho, about 
Quarters gate Avith — 

4 guns C-3 Koyal Artilleiy . 

4 guns No. 2 Mountain Battery . 

3 Squadrons 14th Bengal Ijancers 
194 RiKcs 72n(l Highlanders . 

100 Rides 92nd Highlanders . 

422 Ritles (hiides Infantry 
470 Rifles 5th Punjab Infantry 
Detaelimont Sapptus and Miners 


0 a.in., inart;h(?d out of the Head- 

. Major W. R. Oraster. 

. Captain (1. Swinley. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. Ross. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel P. Brownlow. 

. (’aj)lain I). P. Cordon. 

. (iolonel P. II. Jenkins. 

. Majoi' H. M. Pratt. 

. Lieutenant C. Nugent. 


With a view to ascertaining the enemy’s strength and dispositions 
Baker threw forward liis cavalry, but its advance was soon st()px)cd 
by th(i broken nature of the country, and it had to take uj) a post 
of observation on Jiis right Hank. Covered by the lire of the guns, 
])osted on rising ground near the village of Killa Boland, tin; High- 
landers and Guides soon carried the c^muny’s first lin(i of defence, 
including the conical hill. Leaving Lieutruiaiit-Colonel Clai’ko liero 
with sixty-four men of the 72nd and sixty of the Guides, afterwards 
strengthened by four guns Xo. 2 Mountain Battery and a hundred 
rifles of the 5tli Ihinjah Infantry, Jcuikins now swung forward his 
right, anti, undt3r a brisk cannonade from the guns bt;low and frotn 
Morgan’s Mountain Battery on the Sher DatAvaza H<*.ights, presstsd 
forward to t}u3 capture of the AfgJians' second line. Th(3 Highlanders, 
led by Bro\Amlow, climbed th<3 stee 2 )est j)art of the ridge AAitli great 
dash and resolution, the Guides, on tluM'r right, facilitating their 
advance by per 2 )etually outflanking the tmemy. Every })oint of 
importance along the ridge was stubl)oi'nIy d(*fcndod, hut one after 
the otlier was taken at the point of the bayonet. In a last severe 
struggle for the possession of the ridg(3’s high<3St i)eak, where a number 
of Ghazis had (rntrenclied themselves, th(3 gallantry of Lance-Corporal 
George Seller of the 72nd Highlanders “ excited the admiration of 
all who saw it.'* ^ Nothing could have been finer than the whole 

J Roberts’s Despatch of the 23rcl of January, 1880. Seller, badly wounded 
in tho attack, was rccommendocl for the Victoria Cross. 


14 
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operation ; but it owed not a little of its success to a piece of 
“ splendid audacity." To create a diversion, Maepherson had sent 
the67tli Foot across tlie river, one of whose officers, Major G. Baker, 
seeing that the enemy’s attimtion was absorbed byttu? frontal attack, 
crept up in their rear with two compani('S, and reached the summit 
of the ridge at the, sanu*. moment as the Highlanders Jind Guides.^ 
Whilst General Baker’s Infantry had been fighting their way 
along the Asmai Heights, the Cavalry had been busy clearing off the 
enemy from the nortluun and (‘astern fae(* of tJie, cantonimuits. Stum 
aftc^r midday, Hugh Gough went out with two guns Royal Horse 
Artillery, a s(puidi*on of th(‘, ffth Lancers and one of tin* Guides, join(‘d 
cn route by a detachment of the 5th Punjab Cavalry, to drive back 
and, if possible, disperse a larg(? body that w^as moving southward, 
evidently with the intention of re-occupying the .Siah Sang H(>ights. 
At siglit of the cavalry the tribesmen f(‘U back ; but, checked and 
hindered by minKuous watercourses, Gough lUiver came within 
striking distance of them, and w hen they reached the foot of the Kotal 
leading into Kohistan, he saw- that it was vain to follow' th(‘m up any 
longer and abandoned the chase. In his absence a brilliant little 
cavalry action had b(‘en fought, (^^aptain VV^ J. Vousden, who, from 
the walls of tluj King’s Garden, had h(^en watching the movimumts of 
the enemy to the south of ihi‘. cantonm(‘nt, suddenly saw' a favourable 
opportunity for a charge?, and at the iiead of only two Native officers 
and eight men of his regiment, the 5tli Punjab Cavalry, without 
waiting for a troop tliat was a hundred yards in his rear, he dashed 
into the middle of thrcic or four hundred men. “ 1 never in my life 
saw anything more gallant than the behaviour of this little band," 
wrote Colonel Money, who from the Sher Harw^aza Heights had 
witnessed the afitair, to Vousden s commanding officer, Major Williams. 
“ The leader, whose conduct was imitated by the others, never looked 


1 Roberts's Despatch ; see also Maephorson's of the 27th December, 1879. 
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bcliind to sec if they were suj)portcd, but just went in for the onciny, 
cutting down man after man. There were at least two liundred 
firing at them, but tlu^y seemed to bear charmed liv(i.s. I fancy they 
owed their safety to tiu‘ir activity, for they wlieeled and daslied about 
in such a way it would liav^e been diflicult to hit them.'* Despite 
their activity, four of tlu' gallant band were hit, of whom one was 
killed outright and tw^o died of their wounds,^ All the surviving 
officers and iticn nu*eived tlic Order of M(?rit for IJravisry, and A^ousden 
was rewarded with the V'ictoria (^ross. 

»So far, ev<vjything had gone avoII with the British troo})s, and 

!i 

R()lH‘rts, who, from tlie flat roof of tin* Ilead-QiuuUu’s (hite, had 
been watching through a tek^scope Baker’s dispositions and the 
movements of the Afglians, was feeding <piit(^ satis(i(d with tlu^ success 
of his offensive tactics, AvJien, about one o*ck.>ck, Maepherson lielio- 
graphed that very large bodies of the. enemy were- moving northwards 
from Indaki, with tlu; apparent intention of effeeting a junction vvitli 
the hostile force thafi still lield tlio lulls towards Koliistan, and of 
end(javouring to retake the original iiusiiion.- 

Tin's serious news was very <|uickly continued by a report from 
Ross, commanding Baker’s (Cavalry, who, as soon as the Heights 
w'crc in Jemkins’s hands, had ei'ossed tlui Aliabad Pass to find tlie 
Chardeh A'alley full of tribesmen moving north w^ards, whose fire 
quickly compelled liim to retreat.® Baker, meanw hile, had directed 
Jenkins to withdraw his troops from the Asmai Heiglits to tlie enemy's 

1 “ Ressaldar Amir Ali Shah wounded. Jemadar Thuiidfi Sing (died of his 
wound), Kote Dufladar Jewant Sing (mortally wounded), one Sowar find three 
liorses killed.” (Regimental Roeords nth Punjab Cavalry.) 

2 Roberts’s Despatch. 

^ “ In the meantime the enemy from Indikee — to the number of fully 15, (MX) 
or 20, (XK) ; they covered the ijJain for miles - had marched out as if going to 
Killa Kazi, or Argaudeh. Their aiTay was orderly enough ; find when they had 
all reached the plain, they suddenly faced al>out and came down in the shape 
of a crescent upon the heights wc were holding.” (Hensman, p. 211.) 
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first line of defence, vvitli the exception of two Imndred men of the 
67th, who were to be left to hold the highest peak of the range. Un- 
fortunately this message liad been delayed in transit,^ and bcjforc 
Baker’s orders could lx; obeyed, the Kohistanis, who liad hitherto 
taken no part in the action, swept down upon the Conical Hill. Baker 
hurried off his cavalry to Clarke’s assistance and heliographed to 
Head-Quarters for three liimdrcd infantry. Koberts sent two hundred 
men of the 3rd Sikhs, and Bak(;r himself pushed forward a hundred 
of the 5th Punjab Infantry ; but both dctacliments arrived too late 
to save the position. All that men could do was done by the little 
force by whicli it was hold. S])ens, of the 72nd Highlandc;rs, flung 
himself upon the leading Kohistanis and continued to fight “ in the 
most gallant and dctermin(;d manner ” till he was cut down.- The 
officers of the Mountain Batt(;ry, (Captain Swinii^y, Lieutenant J. 
Montanaro, Lieutenant A. K. Liddell, stood to tht^ir guns till they 
were literally swept oft’ the hill by the overwludming numbers and 
irresistible onrush of the foe, two of the guns being lost in the retreat,'’ 
Surgeon J. Duke, und(;r very heavy firt;, was unreitiitting in his 
attention to the wounded, whilst a Native Officer, Jemadar Abdul 
Rahman of the 5th Punjab Infantry, \vas tlu; last man to abandon 


1 “ This order was a conside.rabks time in transit as the advance heliograph ic 
station was on the conical liill, and tlie message had to he forwarded from there 
by foot niossonger." (Baker’s Desjiatcli of 20tli Dcceinher, 1879.) 

2 “ I would ask that this might be considered iis a s])ccial case, as I well 
know that the lioarty wish of every officer and man in tlic regiment is, that the 
Victoria Cross might ho awarded for this most gallant act in wdiich the officer 
sacrificed his life, in the hope that his men might rally round him and regain a 
position oc<;upied by the enciiny some eighty yards in front of the Conical Hill.’* 
( Baker's Despatch. ) 

3 “ The. guns could only he partially mounted on the mules before the pressure 
of the enemy’s masses and the difficult nature of the ground, converted the 
retirement from an untenjihle position into a confused retreat, which all the 
efforts of the officers failed to arrest.'* (Letter of the Times' Own Correspondent, 
dated Kabul, December 14th, 1879.) 
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the Conical Witnessing for the third time', in four days the 

defeat of his troops and the bringing to nought of his plans, Sir F. 
Roberts realized at last that courage and detorniination are qualities 
not confined to Europeans, and that a large irregular force must, in 
the end, prevail over a small disciplined army, if the disproportion 
betwet'n them passes a certain point.=* A nu^ssage from the Hhcr 
Darwaza Heights, received whilst he was anxiously following the 
fortun(‘S of tlio retreating detachment, quickened his sense* of what 
that dispj'oportion had come to be. Tlie Afghans, so Macpliersori 
heliographed, ad vamping from north, south, and ^^’est, were increasing 
momentarily ; to ^hich intelligences tlu^ young signalling officer, 
Robei'tson, added the graphic touch that the crowds in tlie Chardch 
Valley remind(*d liim of Epsom on the .l)(uby Day.’ 

With the testimony of his own eyes thus confirmed by tlui message? 
from his exp(*ricnc(‘d li(*utenant, there was no further ror)m for 
hesitation ; however bitt(*r the word “ retirement. ” iniglit he to a 
Rritish eommandt*r,* tlie moment luid arrived wlum it must he spoken ; 
so, closing his teh^scope with a snap,® Rob(*rts turned for a moment 
from iN'atcliiug the struggle on the (kmical Hill to issue ord(*rs for the 
withdrawal of his seattered troojis from their “ isolated positions,” 


1 J3akcr's Dcsjiatch. 

2 “Up till noon on the 14th I liad no idea of l}»o extriiordinary nunihons 
they were able to bring logriher, and I Jiad no reason to ln4i(^vo that it would ho 
l>ossiblo for lliein to eopo with diseipliiied troops ; hid the manner in whieJi tlio 
conical hill had boon retaken gave mo a mim* eorrect idi'a of tlH*ir stn*ngth and 
determination, and shook my eonfidenee in the ability of my comparatively 
small force to resist the over-inereasing lionles, on grourifl whii'h gave every 
advantage to numcrioal superiority.” (Forty-One Years in India, \'oJ. ll. p. 2U1.) 

Ibid. p. 202. Lieutenant E. 15. Jlohertson A\a.s not twculy.on(> years 
13. if. 

* “It was a bitter thought that it might bi? my duly to rt^tirc for a timo 
within the defences of Sherpur, a measure- which would involve llu^ ahandonraont 
of the tJity and the J3ala Hisaar, and w'hieh J knew, moreover, would give heart 
to the trihosinon.” (Ihi*l. p. 20J.) 

Sir Michael Kennedy. 
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with a view to .scjoiiring the safety of our large cantonment, and 
avoiding vvliat had now become a useless sacrilico of life.” ^ 

To withdraw from a single isolated position, in presence of a foe 
lluslied with victory and oiitnumhering the retiring force hy ten to 
one, is no easy rnattcjr ; - but the difficulties are far greater when that 
force is luoken up into half a doztm wid(*ly separated dc^tachments, 
none of which can look for lu^lp to any of tlio others ; and never 
\rer(^ troops more split up and scatt(M'(‘d than those* who had now 
to act on Robei ts’s orders to concentrate at Sherpur. 

At Lattaband, twenty-five miles from the cantonment, were two 
mountain guns, part of tlie 28th Punjab Infantry, and a wing of the 
23rd Pioneers, eonimandt^d by C*)lonel J. Hudson ; Biitkhak, ten miles 
to the south-east of ►Slierpur, was h(*ld ]>y th(^ 12th JJengal Cavalry 
and fifty l)ayoiu*ts ; Maepherson’s and Ihikei 's Brigade's AV(‘re engaged 
with the enemy on th(> Slier Darwaza and Asmai Hiriglits ; Cough's 
detaclinumt of Artill(uy and Cavalry was four or Jive mil<*s off, on the 
oonfiru's of Kohistan ; and the big, badly })roteeted cantonment of 
Sherpur was held hy only a few hundred men.’ 

The ordi'L* for the recall of the troops given, Roberts returned to 
his post of observation to watch witli intense anxiety the retirement 
of Bak(‘r's and i\laepherson's Biigades. Under Colonel denkins’s able 
direction, the Higli landers and Cuid(?s ^^jthdrew from the Asmai 


1 Roberts's Dos))at(?Ji. 

2 “ It is eomparalivrdy easy for a small body of well-trained soldiers, such 
as those of \vlii(h the army in India is composed, to act on the offensive against 
Asiatics, however powerful they may bo in point of numbers. . . . Rut a retire- 
ment is a different matter. 'Hiey become full of confidence and valour the 
moment they see any signs of their opponents bi'ing unable to resist tJiem, and 
if there is llie. amnllcst symptom of unsteadiness, wavering, or confusion, a 
disaster is certain to occur.” (Fortij-One Ymrft in India, Vol. II. p. 293.) 

3 “ Tliero is no denying that the night of Sunday, the 1 4th, was one of very 
considerable anxiety to all who knew' tlie innHufeotion of the existing defences 
and the many points vulnerable to attack.'’ (Letter of tlio Times' Own Corrcr 
spondfjnt of^Beoember 26th, *1879, published February 13th, 1880.) 
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Heights. Tlie ground favoured the Afglians, who, shouting and 
brandishing tlieir kniv(vs, swarmed down upon the liandful of British 
troops retiring before them ; but tl»o skill of their commanders, Colonel 
l^rownlow' and Major H. B. P. P. Camx.»hell, and the dauntk^ss bearing 
of every oflicer k(‘])t the nic'u so absolutely steady that, aided by the 
skilful manauivring of the 1 4th Bengal Lancers in tlie plain bcjlovv, 
and by the efficient supi)()Tt rendered by the 5t}i Ihinjab Infantry, 
undt'i* Major Pratt, and of two hundred 8iklis, under Lieutenant W. B, 
Aislabie, held in reserve near the guns, the difficult movement was 
successfully accomplished, and at 4.45, just as evening was closing 
in, Baker’s force got .saf(‘ly back to Sbeipur. 

Where all liad doiu* well, three officers had specially distinguished 
themselves - Captain A. (I. Hammond of the Cuides ; C^aptain Duncan 
Gordon, commanding t he didachment of tluj ff2iid Highlanders : and 
Surgeon J. Lewtas. Tlie first, who had bi»en very forward in the 
storming of tlu? Heights, li(4d on to them, with only a few men, fifter 
the capture of the ( biiical Hill, until tlui enemy w ere within thirty yards 
of him ; and, later, during the rctn^at, stayt^d to assist in carrying 
away one of his woundc'd men, with the Afghans close at hand ; * 
the second, though twicf* wounded, continued to lead his men till 
eomi)clled to leave tlu'. field ; the third was conspicuous for his devotion 
to the; w'oundcd under tlui most trying circumstances.® 

if the withdrfiwal froju the Asmai Ridge w^as attended with gr(\at 
difficulties, the retiwunent fi*om tlu? Takht-i-Shah and the Sh(?r Dar- 
waza Heights taxed to the uttermost the skill of the (jommander 
and the courage? and coolness of his officers and men. Portimately 
for all concerned, Maepherson was a man of groat courage, exeeilent 
judgment, and calm temper, just the qualities needed to keep troops 
steady and confident in the midst of danger. During the morning, 

1 Roberts’s Dcspateli. Hcammond received the Victoria Press. —H. B. If. 

i Roberts’s Despatch, 
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he had given all the assistance in his j)Ower to Baker’s Force, sending 
Licutonaiit-Colonel 0. B. KnowI(;a, with, tlus 07tli F(iot, across the 
Deh-i-Masang (lorge to operate on the enemy’s rear, and enfilading, 
as has already Ijeen iiumtioned, the Afghans* position with his 
marksmen and guns, posted on tlic Slier Darwaza Heights. At one 
o’clock, in ohodienccj to an order from lloberts, Ikj recalled the ()7th 
from the (5orge, and, an hour later, he reccuved the message whicli 
bade him bring back the whole of his Brigade to Shorpur.' 

The evacuation of the Takht-i-Shah was deliberately and success- 
fully carried through by Major J. M. Sim, in the face of a vigilant 
enemy, prepared to take advantiige of any opening he might give 
thepi, and the troops once concentrated, the march back to canton- 
ments began. The 3rd Sikhs, under their able commander, Colonel 
Noel Money, led the way, closely follo\v(Ml by Morgan’s Mountain 
Battery, the 5th Cin*khas, and the Signalling party of the 72nd High- 
landers, the f)7th Foot bringing up tlie rear. TJie head of the column, 
after crossing the riv'^cr and marching thi’ough the Gorge, traversed 
the city, and had just rea('hed the suburb of Deli-i-Afghan w'hen 
Maepherson was obliged to ri'call the Sikhs and (Jnrkhas to tlu? help 
of the 67th, wiiich was bt'iiig hotly attacked in rear by one body of 
tribesnun, following it up through tlu^ (Jorge, and on Uio left flank 
by another, desetmding from the Asmai Heights, Leaving a yiarty 
of the 3rd Sikhs to link! the suburb and jiiotc'ct the baggage, Money 
instantly ri'sponded to tlui summons, ami the jiuinner in which the 
Gurkhas — ^now tlw^ leading regiment — fought their way back tlirough 
the tortuous lanes which in Kabul an? dignified witli the name of 
streets, won high commendation from Maepherson, who in his Despatch 
made special mention of thn^e oftioors. Major Sim, Lieutenant A. K. 
Martin, and Lieutenant C. (J. Chevenix-Tnmeh. Maepherson also 
brought to notice the courage and coolness of Lieutonant R. B. W- 


> Alacphersoii’s DesjKilch. 
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Fisher of the 10th Hussars, who was in charge of the transport animals, 
and also the gallant conduct of Hospital Assistant Nihal (’?luind in 
going under fire to the «assistance of the Avounded. 

Once more the Brigade moved on, exposed to the enemy's firci 
from both flanks ; the rear-guard perpetually pressed upon and 
liarassod as it Avound its Avay, first, through tlie narrow streets and, 
tlien, through the numerous gardens and orchards lying between 
Kabul and Sherpur. Again and again, it looked as if a furtlicr adA^ance 
were impossible ; but the AA'cll-considcred dispositions of Colonel 
Knowles, the good judgment shoAvn by Money in seizing a AA'^alled 
garden from which he kept down the enemy's fin*,, and, al)ove all, the. 
perfect steadiness of every officer and man, saA’^ed the Brigade from 
destruction, and Maepherson's troops marched into Sherpur at 
nightfall,' each regiment and detachment, as it filed through tlie 
Head-Quarters Gate, receiving Roberts's “ warm congratulations 
and heartfelt thanks,” as their comrades of Baker's Brigade had 
received them a little Avliilo before. 

As Maepherson's men marched through the Head-Quarters Gate, 
on the Avestern side of tlie cantonment, ( Jough s (Cavalry re-entered 
through the gap in its eastern wall. On approaching Sherpur it had 
been challenged by a fatigue* party of the 23rd Pion<‘(*rs, who Avero 
hard at Avork cutting down trees, constructing abattis, and laying 

1 “ I5y dusk <^vcryun^^ was in ('antoninenls an<l wc could count our rasualtk's. 
They Avere unusually lieavy for Afghan tigJdiiig, but have given us valuable 
experience, as wo no longer despise our enemy, . . . and we shall no longiT send 
flying columns over the lulls and break up our army into lhr<re weak i)arts/* 
(fiensman, p. 214.) 

2 Fnrty-Om Y mrs in India, Vol. TI. p. 293. 

3 I’he author saw Colonel Loc'kbart, M.aej)lierson's prineijial Staff Olficer, 

soon after he got back into Sherpur, Avho exclaimed : 'Hiank Ood ! wc haA^o 

scraped through that business ! At one time I expected we shnulrl have Ixjcu 
overwhelmed.” IxMrkhart attributed tJio safety of the Brigade to f h(i (•minig <3 
and skill of Maepherson, Money, and Knowles (ho might have added his own 
name to the list), and to the high discipline of the men and to the absolute 
Confidence Avhich they reposed in their (jfiicers. — H. B. IL 
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down wire ontanglcmentH. Subadar Nutta Sing, the Native officer 
in command of the party, took the astonished General aside and in 
graphic words told hoiv Baker’s small force, overwhelmed by a wave 
of thirty to forty thousand Afghans, had lost the position it had 
>von ; liow all the troops luid been recalled ; and the Avhole Force 
was now fort-bound — killahand} Dismissing his men to their 
quarters, Gough hastened to the General, to find “ not a shadow of 
disappointment or despondency in Roberts’s countenance ” though 
the tale told by Nutta Sing was all too true.” - Such equanimity 
was of incalculable value at tliis critical time ; but the unshakeablc 
confidence in the superiority of the European over tlu^ Asiatic, of tlio 
disciplined over the undisciplined man, which gave it birth, had its 
evil side. Even after the reverse of the 11th of Decendier, so con- 
fident was the British Gemu-al in liis ability to disperse the huge 
gathering that hemmed him in, that he took only very perfunctory 
steps tow ards im})roving the defences of tins cantonnKvnt ; and had 
Mahomed tlan been aware of their defective condition and known 
the weakness of the garrison, he eould hav(> caiitured Slierpur almost 
at any hour betwe^en the 11th and the 14th of December, numerous 
villages and enclosures, reaching right up to tlie walls, affording 
ample shelt(‘r in wliich to make the needful preparations for the 
attack.® 

1 “ Long us T had known the old man, 1 had never sc*(mi him give way to 
dtjspondoncy before ; but for the time he was very low ! Ifowevcr ho soon 
cheered up, for he Avas a rare, plucky old fellow.” (“Old Memories,” by Sir 
Hugh (lOugh. Pall Mall Magazine ^ March, 18119, p. 399.) 

2 Ibid. j)p. 399, 400. 

" A senior officer wrote from Sherpur after the relief : — “ Roberts has lots 
of jduck and determination, and never gives way to any sort of despair, and if 
he only had sound judgment, he would be iirst-rate ; but 1 don't think ho has 
ever sliown himself a skilful or safe general, and it is universally admitted that 
the Afghans miglit have captured Sherpur with all his supplies, stores, guns 
and all, had they attein])ted it on the lltli, 12th, or 13tli, during which da 3"8 
ho had l\is troops .scaiter(^d over the country and only a very small force in 
Sherpur.” 
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It seomod so probcahlo on the evening of the J4th, that the Afghans 
would follow up tliP success of the day by a night attack that every 
precaution possible was taken to repel oneJ Tlie walls were manned, 
the Jlehinaru Heiglits sti’ongly guarded, guns being placed on their 
eastern and A\'estern slopes and at the gorge in th(>ir centre, and all 
night long two squadrons of cavalry patrolled the ground in the 
vicinity of the cantonment. Fortunately, the followers of the Mullah 
A\'ere as Avorn out AA'ith incessant inarching and lighting as th(> soldiers 
of Thikcr and MacpluTson, and the only incident of the night Avas a 
happy one, namely, the arrival of the Butkhak garrison aft(u* an 
adventurous march througl) country entirely in tlio enemy's possession. 

For the moment, the Latta})and detacliment liad not been recalled. 
Ik'lieving that it Avas .su}>j)licd Avith provisions and ammunition to 
last it till the 2Ilrd,- Roberts felt confident that tiie little foice could 
temporarily hold its oAA n ; - but tlie folloAviag telegram, A\'hi(‘li carried 
to Lord Lytton some intimation of tlie precarious position in which 
he found himself, shoAvs what steps he was taking to provide for their 
ultimate withdraAAal : — “ We have b('(jn fighting all the morning and 
gained great success at first, but the enemy are coming on in such 
numbers that T have decided to collect my force Avithin Sherpur 
entrcn(*.hmcnts, giving up lieights above (.'ity and Bala Hissar, as it 
is not possible to liold such an extended position while the enemy 
are so nunierous. Kc'cping up communication Avith the outposts 
would be Vfuy difliciili. I have ordered Gough to push on from 
Gandamak as fast as he can, withdrawing JjattahaTid dotaclmicnts 
as he passes by. As this excitement and combination are now sure 

1 “ Tho situation, however, was boldly faced, '.riiat very niftht something 
was done to give tho troops shelter at the more exposed j)oints in case of 
attack, and to dispose them Avhere tJicy could most readily form and rally if 
the enemy Jiad tJio courage to come on.” (L(;tter of the Time-s' Correspondent, 
dated December 2(ith, 1879, published February 13th, 1880.) 

2 The information was incorrect. The detachment was short of provisions, 
' so short ind(?ed that Hudson had to turn aAAW his Hazara labourers. — H. B. H. 
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to spread along line of communication, I strongly recommend more 
trooi)S being pushed up, so as to admit of General Bright being able 
to keep open communication and to enable me to clear the country, 
should I find it impossibhi to do so with my present force, which 
seems likely, looking to the overwhelming numbers and the great 
determination the enemy exhibit. Yonr Excellency may depend on 
my doing all that is possible, but I foresee that 1 shall not be able 
to do all I ought unless strongly reinforced, which should be clone 
without dc'lay. I have ordered Arbuthuot’s Brigade from Jellalabad 
to Kabul immediately.*' '■ 

Casualties on the 14tli December were as follows ; — • 

BRlGAmKR-CENEJUIi DUNltAM MaSSY’s BRIGADE. 

Wounded. 

Two Native Officers (one mortally) • . 5th Piinjah Cavalry, 

One Non-Conimissiono'J Oflk^er (mortally) . ,, „ 

Five men (mortally) „ ,s 


J> KK J A DI KK-0 EX ERA £. BaK BU's Brk; A D E. 


( 'aptain N. J. Spoils . 

Killed. 

. 72iid Jfighlandeiu 

Lieutenant C. H. Gaisford . 



• 9* 

One Nfil ivo Officer 



. Guides Infantry. 

One man .... 



. No. 2 Mount ain Battery 

One man .... 



. 14th Bengal Lancers. 

Nine men .... 



. 72nd Highlanders. 

'Fwo men .... 



. .‘Ird iSiUhs. 

'IVelvc? men ... 



. Guides Infantry. 

One niJin .... 



. 51 li Punjab infantry. 


^ Wounded. 

Cajitnin F. D. Battyo Adjutant Guido Corps. 

Captain 1). F. Gordt)n ..... 92nd Highlanders. 


Telegram despatched on the evening of the disaster 
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Liout-eriant (t. G. A. Egerton 
One Native Officer 
One Native Officer 
One Native Officer 
Six men .... 
Four men .... 
Twenty- iive men 
'.rhree men . 

'Pwenty-six men . 

Four mc?n .... 
'^niirteen men 

Two fol lowers (Hheeslies). 


. 72nd Kiglilanders. 

. 14th Bengal Lancers. 

. Guides Infantry. 

.‘h*d Sikhs. 

. No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
. 14th Bengal Lancers. 

. 72nd Tliglilaiiders. 

. J)2iid ITiglilanders, 

. Guidt^s Infantry. 

. .Ird Sikhs. 

. oth Bunjab Infantry. 


BuroADi i3R-(}nNi:iiAi. MA(^riiHRsoN\s Bkujadk. 


Killed, 


(\»lour-Sergea.nt .1, 
One Natives Officer 
One man 
Two men 


72nd irighlamlers. 
5th (hirklias. 

72ml lligli landers. 
5th Gurkba.s. 


Wtmwled, 


Five men b7th Foot. 

Three men 72nd Higliland(Ts. 

Two men 5tli Gurkhas. 

One follower (Bliec.die). 


Total CASUAi/nics. 



Officers, 

Mm. 

Followers. 

Horses. 

Killed . 

4 

ao 

_ 

2 

AVoundod . 

Si 

m 

!) 

JO 

Total 

12 

123 

t)2 

12 


1 Includes the Native Officer mortally wounded. 
“ Imdudes C dhoolie- bearers woiindefl. 
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Obsehvations 

Observation' I. From tlie night of tlie lltli of December till the 
evening of the 12th it wa.s necessary for tlie safety of Baker’s Brigade? 
that Maepherson should hold both the Deli-i-Masang Gorge and tlie 
Sher Darwaza Hejights, but, once the former’s baggage and rear-guard 
had got back to Slierpur, the latter’s troops should have been drawn 
into the cantonment. Nothing was gained by keeping tliem longer 
in a very perilous position, and as it was (piitc dark the withdrawal 
would have been unoppos(id by, perhaps unknown to, tlie Afghans, 
who, with tht?* exception of those holding the Taklit-i-Sliah, had 
sought slicdtcr for the night in the city and its adjacent villages. 

Observation II. The evcjiits of the 1 2th, Dlth, and 14th of 
Decemlier demonstrate the truth of Rolierts’s remark that “ while 
the enemy were in such numbers, nothing was gained by capturing 
diilicult hills which were far from Slierpur.” ^ The abortive attack 
on the Takht-i-Shah of the 12th and the successful assault of the 
13th on th(^ same mountain, were ei{ually unjustifiable. For the sake 
of a barren success, the cantonments w ere denuded of troops, and two 
mountain guns and some hundreds of men isolated on the top of a 
high hill, wdiere they could contribute notliing to tlie improvement 
of the general military situation, and were themselves a source of 
anxiety and w eakness. Nor was the lighting on the 14th of December 
more necessary, for, as the enemy had no artillery, to dislodge them 
from the Asmai Heights was not a matter of life or death ; but, if 
the attempt was to be made, Maepherson’s troops should have been 

added to Baker’s to lessen the clianccs of failure. 

% 

Observation III. “It is not by placing troops everywhere, but 
by making them move about, that you will guard every point." 


1 Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 183. 
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(Napoleon.) These words of the gn^at Master of the Art of War teach 
the tactics which should have been pursued at Kabul after the disaster 
of the nth of December. Assuming all the troops to have been 
concentrated in Slierpur on the night of the 12th, the cavalry and 
horse artillery, supxjorted by a couple of infantry regiments and the 
held guns, sliould have moved out at dawn next day and taken up a 
good jiosition in tlie Kabul ^"alley, at no great distance from the 
cantonment — the Siah kSang Heights wctc* well adapted for the x)urpose 
— to watcli the Afghans and prevent their breaking out of the city, 
or descending from the hills into tin* plain. When so established, 
the cavalry, unenciimbi*re(l by followers and bagg.age, .slu)iild have* 
“ moved about,'* and x)enetrating into every part of the valley, have 
rendered any formidable gcathering of the tribesmtm almost impossible, 
thus securing to the troops Avithin thc^ Avails the time and freedom 
necessaiy for the strengthening of the fortifications and the levelling 
of all buildings within musketry range of the ramj)arts. 

In the telegram in which Roberts admitted the inutility of wasting 
lives on capturing distant hills, he also announced the intention of 
adoi>ting the “ move about " tactics lecomnumded by Nax)oleon ; ‘ 
but the intention, like the admission, came too late. Many lives had 
already been lost to no jiurpose on the Takht-i -Shall and the Asmai 
Heights, and their loss and the reverses attendant on it, had greatly 
reduced his ability to move about with success. 

1 “ To-morrow the Force, if not attacked, will ht^ employed in coiiipletiiig 
our defences ; afterwards, sliall move out daily and prevent taiemy from sur- 
rounding our jKisition.” (Telegram of the 14th December, wrongly dated 15th 
in Blue Books.) 



CHAPTER XXI 


Preparations for the Defence of Sherpur and for 
the Advance of Gough 

No sooner liad leaker and Macplierson re-entered Sherpur than their 
troops, with the exception of those needed to man the walls, were 
divided into working parties and told off to complete the defences 
<»f the eantoniuent, a task at which they laboured without intermission 
for fortj^-eight hours. 

The shallow ditches connecting the six towers on the Behniaru 
Heights, were deepened, prolonge^d, and protected by abattis ; the 
gorge which cut the ridge into tw'o, w as provided with flanking defences, 
so arranged as to bring a galling tire to bear on an enemy advancing 
from the north ; and a two-gun battery was established on the 
(taster n slope of the Heights and connected with the village of Behmaru, 
the walls of which, as w-ell as some detached buildings in its vicinity, 
were loopholcd. Tlie big gap near that village, now deserted by its 
inhabitants, was fortified by ditch, eartli-works, and abattis, con- 
structed of fruit trees felled in the surrounding orchards, and the 
whole strengthened Avith wire entanglement. On the roof of the 
exposed Native Field Hospital, a parapet of sand bags w^as built up, 
the unfinished rampart on its flank raised by logs laid horizontally 
one upon another, and beyond this, again, abattis Avere constructed 
and everywhere wire entanglement Avas laid down. Lastly, the open 
space between the w^'stern end of the Behmaru Heights and the Head* 
Quakers Gate was strengthened by entrenchments, and the small 

224 
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fort of Mustofi, the fire from which flanked the northern and w(?stcrn 
faces of cantonments, was held as an independent post.^ 

All that skill and knowledge could do to improve a defoctivo 
position was done by C-olonel /E. IVrkins and liis abk^ stall of engineers, 
to which, at their own reipiest, the ollicers of the Survey l)(>partmcnt 
had been attached ; " land, in addition, Sir F. Roberts had tlie great 
advantage of Sir Michael Kennedy s wide expeidonce ; but, with all 
hands busy improving the defences of the cantonment, there were, 
at first, none to spare for the almost etjually important business of 
razing the numerous forts and levelling the walls of the enclosures 
in dangerous proximity to the ram])arts ; and, aftbr the 16th of 
December, forts and enclosures were in the occupation of the enemy. 
Neither was there any possibility of reducing the area to be defended, 
great as was tlie disproportion bciwocm the cantonment and its 
garrison, for the Bohmaru Heights covered its entire northern side 
and “ to have given up any portion of tluun would,'’ in Roberts's 
words, “ have placed in the liands of the enemy a vantage-ground 
whence no part of (jiir camp would have been secure." The problem 
to be solved, tlierefore, was hou' to enable a small force to do the 
work of a large om?, and RolK'rts did all that commander could do 
to solve it satisfactorily. 

The defences wore divided into five sections : — 

Section I.-- From the 2nd Brigade Gate, on the cantonment's 
southern face, to the Village of Bc^hmaru -Brigadici>(jlcnoral Mac- 
pherson commanding ; Stalf-oflicer, ( -aptain W. N. Guinness. 

Section 11. — The Behmaru V^illage --(blond Jenlvins commanding. 

1 lloborts's l)(\s[>;it(‘li. 

3 “ Captain T. Holdirlj, H.E., Major R. (t Woo(llhoq)e. Iv.K., and ("aptain E. 
Martin, all of the Surv(y Dcparliiicnt, hfiving oxprof?yo<l a wish tJiat their Korvices 
might he utilized, 1 placed them at the disposal of (V)lonel Pe rkins, (J.B., eoin- 
maiiding Royal Eiigine(*rs, wlio testiiies to the great assistaiK^e they alTorded 
him, and also to the good services done by J Jen tenant Seott-Monerioir, R. K.’* 
V (Tbi,i) 
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Section HI. — From the Behmaru Village .to the Gorge in the 
Behinaru Heights — Jhigadier-Gonoral Hugh (lough commanding ; 
Staff-officer, Major H. B. Hanna, 

Section IV\ — From the Belimaru Gorge to Head-Quarters Gate — 
Major-General J. Hills commanding ; Staff-olficer, C-aptain T. Deane. 

Section V, — From Head-(Juarters Gate to the 2nd Brigade Gate — 
Licutenant-Golonel F. Brownlow comnuinding. 

A Reserve, formed at the foot of the Behmaru Heights, was placed 
under Brigadi(u*-( Jen oral Baker’s command, with (^^aptain W. C, 
Farwell as his stafr-officor. Brigadier-General Massy with the whole 
of the cavalry Was posted in the centre of cantonments to protect the 
commissariat stores — staff-officer, Jjieiilenant J. B. Brabazon ; and 
to .Li(Hitenant-(\)loncl \V. S. A. Lockhart was assigned the duty of 
keeping Bakt'r informed as to the state of affairs in each section, lo 
leave the Horse Artillery and Field Guns fre(> to move from point 
to point, several of the (jannon captured from the Afghans were 
mounted on the ramparts under the siipeiintendence of Major G A. 
tJorliaui, R.A., whose t(H3hnica.l knowledge proved of great value.^ 
The whole garrison bivouacked at the posts allot tc^d to them, and, 
for the greater part of the time, the troops were all under arms, as, 
by day, the Afghans took up ])osilions in the adjacent forts and gardens, 
and, though they withdrew at dusk, there were constant rumours of 
project(3d night attacks. With a view to such a contingency and to 
guaid against the danger of the troops firing into each other in the 
dark, the following Divisional Oitler w^as issued on the 15th of 
December : — “ GeiU'i al Roberts has far too much confidence in his 
troops to believe that the enemy could force an entrance ; but, if 
such a thing did happen, on no account are rifles to be used, but 
wo must trust entirely to tlu^ bayonet.” 

As regards supplies, there was no fear of running short of food 
for man or beast, and thei’e as ample firewood in stoeje, and medicines 

' Roboiia'a Despatch. 
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and hospital comforts to meet all possible requirements ; but in the 
use of amnuinilion strict oooiiomy had to be exorcised, f()r tiiougli, 
later, Roberts sbated tiuit there \ras sufficient for gnus and rifles to 
have; carried on “ can obstinate dt^hmcc* for three, or ('ven four, months,” 
liis Assistant Adjutant-deneial, at the time, sent round a Memorandum 
to all commanding officers warning tliem tluit “ two or tl\roc lieavy 
actions would most seriously rediict' the niunher of rounds available,” ^ 
a warning that tallied with Roberts’s telegram of the Kith of December, 
in which the supply was given as ‘‘ on «‘in average about three hundred 
and fifty rounds per rifle,” and the Gov<'rnmeiit w'as requested to 
send up more ammunition both for guns and rifh's without delay.® 

in addition to th(^ rjuestiori of ammunition there wore lliree 
matters connected with the internal condition of the canton merits 
and the constitution of liio garrison, which w<‘ighed heavily on the 
Cenoral and his Staff : the enormous amount of inflammahle material 
within the w^alls ; the fact that Mui two regiments wliicli counted the 
largest number of Patliaiis in their ranks, were posted, the one at tlu^ 
western, the other at th(‘ eastern extremity of the Behmarii Heigiits, 

1 Extract. Memo. Kalnil, 15th Dcccml*er, 1879:-- - 

“ Th(! Lieutenant-General Avishes to impress on all the A'ery A’llal neeessity 
whieli exists fiu* the most careful check being plac-ed over the expenditunj of 
ammunition, and in order to bring tlie iiuportaiure of this home to all he cannot 
do better than inform them that Iho total amount of ammunition available is 
320 rounds per rifle, AvhiJo under ihe most favourable circumstances more eonid 
not r(>aeh (his from JVshawai' under 3 weeks. Unless the, \ery grentest (?are is 
taken to sec that no shot is (ired uselessly, it is evident that iwo or three heavy 
actions would most seriously reduce the number of rounds availiil)U*, while it is 
ctiuaJly evident tliat our running short of am mu nit ion would be simply disastious. 

“ % order, 

“ (Sd.) G. i>K C. ]\l()MTi)S, Captain, 

“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 

2 Telegram, Kabul, Kith December. From General Roberts to Viceroy 

' We are fairly off for ammunition, on an average about 350 rounds per rifle, 
and striet orders have been issued to economise expenditure, luit. it is desirublo 
that more ammunition, both for rifles and guns, should bo Rent up Avithout 
tlelay.” Afghanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 194. 
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the points moat exposed to attack ; and the presence in camp of a 
number of Afghan Sirdars. Every possible precaution was taken 
against an outbreak of fire, and by the expulsion of all the city 
people, labourers, masons, cai pcmtt^rs, etc., tlie chances of intentional 
incendiarism were greatly diminished ; yet no one could guarantee 
that some accident might not at any moment set the commissariat 
stores in a blaze. All that could be done to lessen the danger involved 
in the position held by the Native regiments most strongly leavened 
with the Pathan clement, was to strengthen that position in each 
case by the addition of two companies of Highlanders ; ' for the 
distrust that the removal of those regiments would reveal, might 
suggest to them the very conduct, to guard against which the change 
had been made. 

The risks arising out of the presence in camp of Afghans whom 
it was impossible to expel, could only be met by cutting them off 
from communication witli their countrymen outside, so the Mustaufi 
w^as re-arrested, and other Sirdars, wlio had hitherto been treated 
as guests, Avere placed in confinement, chief amongst them Daud 
Shah, who had retained his liberty when Yakub Kluiii's otlier Ministers 
were throwm into prison, because Roberts had heard notiiing of im- 
portance against liim, and anticipated nothing but advantage from 
his remaining at large.® The grounds, on Avhich these anticipations 
had given place to suspicion, Avere Aveak ; ® but, weak or strong, tlie 
exigencies of tJje situation in Avhich the British Force iioav found 
itself, justified its General in depriving the late Afghan Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the opportunity of using to its disadvantage his exceptional 
power of noticing its Aveakness, and the many defects in its defences. 

Fofty-One Years {71 Ivdia, Vol. IF. j). 300. 

2 Afffhanistan (1880), No. 1, p. 185. 

“ Daud Shah has been put under airest ‘ as a matter of precautic^n,’ and the 
Mustaufi is also again in confinement, as well as other Atglum Sirdars, whoso 
honesty is a doii b1,f iil q uau< iiy. ” ( FTensman, j). 222. ) 

3 Maegregor, Vol. 11. pp. 170, 171. 
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During the whole of the 15th and I6th of December, tlie business 
of remcidying these defects absorbed the time and strength of the 
entire Force, but on the 17th the Cavalry moved out early to patrol 
around the walls. Ho enemy was discovered, but soon after their 
return to cantonments, large numbers of Afghans w^ere seen collecting 
on the Asmai and Siah Sang Heights, and by noon at least twenty 
thousand tribesmen had assembled on the latter hills. Two Horse 
Artillery and six Field guns opened lire from the bastion at the angle 
of the eastern and southern wails with so accurate an aim tliat, not- 
withstanding the efforts of their mounted officers, tho Afglians could 
not long be kept together. ^I'lic great majority retired into the city, 
but a considerable number came down towards cantonments. The 
occasion was a good one for a sortie in force ; but Roberts, unwilling 
to run risks, abstained from availing liimself of it. 

The next day the Cavalry reconnoitred, and a detachment of the 
5th Punjab Infantry was sent out to examine the King’s Garden, 
while the 67th Foot, supported by the 72nd Highlanders, swept 
round the southern face of cantonments to dislodge any of the enemy 
who might have obtained a lodgment under its ramparts. At 4 
o clock all the troops were recalled ; but, after dark, the Sappers 
went out to level w’alls in the vicinity of Sherpur, which had been 
affording shelter to the enemy’s sharpshooters.^ That evening snow 
began to fall and continued falling all through the night. Welcome 
to the General as the best of safeguards against fire, it added greatly 
to the hardslnps of the troops ; ® and though everything was done 
to mitigate those hardships by employing fewer men on the walls 

I Hien Perkins came over to get an order for sappers to go out and knock 
down walls all round ; a thing I had suggested should be done at the very first.” 
(Maegregor’s Diary, 18th December, Vol. 11. p. 104.) 

® At ten o clock I visited the bastions hokl by the 72nd Highlanders, and 
gained some idea of the work our men are called upon to do. The sentries in 
their greatcoats were simply white figures standing rigidly up like ghosts, the 
snowfiakes softly covering them from head to foot and freezing os they felL . • • 
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and in the bastions, and causing liot soup and cocoa to be served out 
when those on night duty were relieved in the morning, it was plain 
that the troo^^s could not iiuU^tlnitely bear the incessant doinands 
on their strength and vigilance imposed upon them by the inadequacy 
of their nunil)ers to the work to be performed ; ^ and Roberts’s desire 
for the arrival of (Charles Gough and his Brigade grew stronger clay 
by day, and was shared by every man in cantonments. 

The order to that ollicer to adv«ance, mentioned at tlu' close of 
tlie last chapter, was despatched to him by telegraph on tlie afternoon 
of the 14th of ' December, and reached him at Jagclallak Jj’ort a])out 
10 p.m. It ran as follows : — “ March to Kabul as soon as you can, 
and bring the Lattabaiid detachment ^vith you. Hold on to all 
posts that are strong enough to resist attack ; others I should with- 
draw from. It is very probabk? the Ghilzais will rise. We have 
had hard fighting and have withdrawn our x>osts from neighbouring 
liills, and force is now collected at Sherpur, Avhere we shall be more 
than a match for the enemy. They numbered nearly 30,000 to-day. 
I w'ill look out for you on road from Jhitkhak, t)r Jjattaband, if i)ossil)le. 
'Try and keci) me informed of your mov(?ment.s.’’ 

Gough was already aware that things were going badly with 
Roberts, for the telegraph clerk at .Tagdallak had communicated to 
him a number of alarming telegrams from newspaper correspondents 
at Sherpur, which had i)assed through the ofhee on their w^ay to 
India ; but the order to march to Kabul came as a surprise to a 


Insido cantonments was one wide sheet of snowy 1> rightness, tho Bohinam 
Heights rising iq) in the background and looming tlimugh tlie snowflakes like 
a snoNvy banier, blocking us from the outer world. It w'as bitterly cold on 
those Heights, over which a cold wind nearly always blows, and we knew that, 
hidden from our view, were 2,000 or 3,000 men sleeping at their posts with snow 
about them, every man ready to answer the first call of his officer, stalking about 
among the sentries.” (Heiisman, p. 238.) 

I “ 'lliis sort of thing cannot go on. . . . Tlie troops would not last long 
at this rate.” (Diary, 18th December, Maegi’egor, Vol. 11. p. 164.) 
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commander deej)Iy conscious of the rcHponaibilities by wliicli lie was 
already burdened, and the meagreness of the military resources at 
his disposal. Never once since he left Povsliawar liad his Brigade 
been brought up to its autliorizcd strengtli, and n^cently it had been 
weakened by calls upon it from Front and Rear — Roberts liaving 
summoned the Cuid(\s to Kaliul, and OcneiMl Blight having recalh'd 
the larger part of the Gandamak garrison to Jellalabad, where he 
was organizing a ])unitive expedition into tlu^ Lagliman \"alley. 
These withdrawals had left him with only six Horse Artillery and six 
Mountain guns, two hundred and tliirty (Cavalry, and hfleen hundred 
and forty-five Infantry, nearly half of which force: was alisorbed by 
three outposts, Fez wan eleven miles, Jagdallak Kotal twenty -one 
miles, and Jagdallak Fort twenty-three; miles fiom Gandamak. To 
make matters wofse, liis Brigade was inis(;rably equipped with trans- 
port, and as there were no commissariat cattle available, tlu> regimental 
carriage had to be enqiloyed in carrying up food and stores ; it was 
also badly off for amnnmition, having only the cartridge's in the 
men's pouches, and the first rc'servc carried by the reginu'iital mules. 

On the 13th of Dt'cember, Gough liad been directed by Bright to 
iidvance and reinforce the Pezwan and Jagdallak posts as soon as 
three companies of the 5 1st Light Infantry and the 24th Punjab 
Infantry, both of which regiments belonged to the leading Brigade, 
should reach Gandamak. They came in tlui same evening, and the 
next morning, leaving beliind him the Horse Artilk'iy guns, Gough 
nicarchcd with the troops set free by their arrival. At Pezwan lie 
dropjied a detachment of infantry, and continuing to advance slowiy 
through a very hilly country, reached Jagdallak Fort only a short 
time before Roberts's telegram w-as received there. Gough tek'graplicd 
in» reply that he had just arrivixl at Jagdallak ; had only five hundred 
men with him; would advance as soon as he possibly could; and 
then turned to considering how and when that jnqmise could, be 
fulfilled. The more he considered, the clearer it became to him that 
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it would be an act of inaduess to attempt to fight his way with only 
six mountain guns and 500 infantry — ^liis cavalry he had decided to 
leave behind — througli the thirty thousand Afghans who had forced 
Roberts and his six thousand to shut themselves up in Sherpur. He 
was not tlie man to shrink from responsibility ; but, as soon as the 
sun was up next day, he dt?s])atche<l a heliogram to Bright — the 
telegraph line on l)oth sides of Jiigdallak liad been cut during the 
night — in which he frankly laid before him his own views with regard 
to Roberts’s order and soiiglit his advice. 

“ The more I think of this advance that I have been ordered to 

L 

make,” so ran the message, “ the more risky and injudieious I think 
it. Even if I take all available force, my column would be a weak 
one to face the odds and difficulties I sliould liave to encounter. 
Roberts with six thousand men is not able to keep the field, and has 
withdrawn into position at Sherpur, and it seems a great risk to 
expect me to force my way in. If any disaster Jiappened, it would 
have a very serious effect ; whilst even success would leave this line 
so weak that communication would be instantly cut, and there would 
be no news from Kabul. I cannot help thinking it would be much 
wiser for me to wait till reinforcements come up from tlie rear, and 
w^hen you are abk? to hold these posts during an advance. Of course, 
I know how weak the line is all the way dow^ii ; but by pushing up 
regiments along the line, troops may be accumulated at the front 
pretty quickly. 1 shall not be able to advance for two or three days 
yet ; and the responsibility thrust upon me is so great that I should 
be much obliged by your opinion as to what course I ouglit to pursue. 
The wire is cut on both sides of us, so that I camiot communicate 
either way.” 

Bright shared his subordinate's views and wrote to Roberts to 
that effect, at the same time directing Gough not to move pending 
orders, w'hich he had requested might be sent direct to Jagdallak 
from Sherpur. Meantime Gough’s fear that there might be no news. 
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from Kabul was in a fair way to be rejilized, for the weather, which 
so far had been clear and bright, changed suddenly ; thick clouds 
obscured the sun, the heliograph ceased to w'ork, and, thenceforward, 
Roberts, Oough, and Briglit had to dc^Dcnd almost entirely, for news 
of each other, on disguised messengers. One such, a non-commissioned 
officer of the 28th Punjab Infantry, carrying a letter from (-V)lonel 
Hudson, got safely into Jagdallak Port on the 15th of Deeembei*, 
from whom (lough learned that the detachment which he was to pick 
up at Lattaband, consisted of two guns and seven hundred Infantry, 
His own Infantry strength was brought up in tlic course of the day 
to a thousand and sixty-four by the arrival of Colonel W. Daunt, 
with a reinforcement. So far, however, from being in a b(itter 
position to obej" Rolx'its’s suinuions, (lough saw liimself more tied 
to his own immediate work than when lie had heliographed to Bright ; 
for, in the meantime, the Ghilzais had risen, seized the hills in the 
vicinity of the Port, and cut off communication with Pezwan. To 
clear the road and help in the provision convoys w'hich were coming 
up, Gough sent out Major W. H. Macnaughten with a small body 
of cavalry and infantry, with which Major E. T. Thackeray, command- 
ing at Jagdallak Kotal, was ordered to co-operate. The tribesmen 
'were dislodged from a position south of the Kotal that they had 
taken up, but they quickly reassembled, and to obtain trustworthy 
information and get in his sux)plies, Gough had to keep sending out 
small colunms from Pezwan and Jagdallak to meet half-w^ay, exchange 
laden for unladen transport animals, and return to their respective 
posts. Tliis state of things continued till the 18th of December, 
when Bright, having succeeded in releasing some (jf the troops in 
the rear, was able to send forward Colonel P. B. Norman, with two 
Mountain guns, a detachment of the 24th Punjab Infantry, the 2nd 
Gurkhas, a detachment of Sappers, and forty men of the 72nd.‘ The 

I Telegram of 18th December from Bright to Viceroy. Afghanistan (1880), 
No. 1. p. 193. 
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movement Avas opposed by the fTliilzais, but their leader, Syud Khan, 
was wounded, and they themselves dispersed. After bivouacking 
one night at Pezwan, Norman inarched on to Jagdallak Port, where 
his arrival brought Gough's Infantry up to a strength of seventeen 
hundred and fifty-two men of all ranks.^ 

At dawn on the 20th, tlie non-commissioiKd officer whom Gough 
had sent back to Lattaband again appeared in camp, conveying the 
following message, whicli Roberts had succeeded in heliographing 
to Hudson the preceding day : — Order Gough to advance without 
delay. This o,rder is imperative and must be obeyed. There is 
nothing to stop him.” I'liis peremptory order, and Hudson’s reporting 
that his supplies, unless replenished from Sherpur, would only last 
till the 22nd, decided Gough to begin his march next day, though 
he was far from sharing Roberts’s opinion that tliere was nothing 
to stop him. With all the tribes on his line of operations in revolt 
and fin enormous gatliering of Afghans betwcjcu him and Slierpur, 
his troops would luive been few for the task imposed upon them, ev(‘n 
had he abandoned all his posts and advanced with the whole of his 
Brigade. Bright had been in favour of this course ; but Gough 
could not make up liis mind to cut himself off' from his base and to 
abandon some seventy miles of country to the Ghilzais, who, set 
free to follow him, would certainly harass both his rear and front. 
Gain in numbers, too, would have been balanced by loss in time, as 
he could not take his cavalry on with him, and would have had 
to wait for the*, return of the infantry Avhich must escort thorn to 
Gandamak. Bright, recognizing that the man on the spot Avas the 
better judge, had yielded to his subordinate’s arguments, and when 
Roberts’s peremptory order aiTived, all the posts in advance of 

I Norman seems to have made an exchange of troops on the way, for Gough 
in a telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy only mentions having been 
reinforced on the ISHh by the 24th Punjab Infantry. Afghanistan (1880), No. 1» 
p. 193. 
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Gandanicak had been strongly fortified, and (h)iigli liad only to select 
their garrisons as under : — 


jAfJUArj.AK Fort. 

Colonel F. !B. Norman Commanding. 

Offirm, Afm. 

10! h Bengal Lancers 4 :2I0 

241h Fiinjal) Infantry 0 4.‘U 

Total . . . . 10 041 


' jA(iI>ALl..VK KotaFi. 

Major R. 'I\ Tliac^kcray ( ‘oinmainling. 


Hazara Mountain Battery 

. 2 guns. 



Offirvrs. 

M e.n. 

10th Bengal Lancers 

. 

12 

24tli Punjab Infantry 

. 

.50 

Sappci's and Miners 

r» 

100 

Total, 2 guns 

. 5 

252 

Pkzwan Kotal. 

Lieutenant -( \>loncl BalI-A(don ( /ommaiiding. 


I-A Ivoyal Horse Artillery .... 

. 2 guns. 



OjJkerH, 

M ai. 

lOtli Bengal Lancers 

1 

r>o 

olst Light Infantry 

(> 

150 

24th Punjab Infantry 

1 

50 

Sappers and Mimu-s 

4 

80 

Total, 2 giias 

12 



These deductions left Gough only 4 mountain guns and fourteen 
hundred and thirty -five officers and men for the advance to Lattaband, 
where he was to take up Hudson's detachment, and where he hoped 
to hear that Roberts was prepared to afford him the assistance promised 
in his original message. He had supplies — another convoy had just 
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coino in — but the transport was so bad — plain camels and the ponies 
witli defective pack-saddles from Southern India — that in order to 
carry four days" food for his o\m force and just what was absolutely 
needful for Hudson's troops, he had to cut down camp equipage and 
kits to the lowest scale compatible with the health of the men. 

Tlie arrangements for the forw^ard movement were being completed 
when Gough rccciv(jd the following message, transmitted by Colonel 
Acton commanding at PezAvan, to whom it had been addressed l)y 
Colomd H. M, Wemyss, Bright's Chief of the Staff : — 

“ General Bright hears that large numbers of Ghilzais are collected 
in Gough s front ; tell him he is on no account to risk liis communi- 
cation Avith Gandamak, or a repulse, which miglit have the Avorst effect 
on the w hole line. He has been informed he is not to risk an advance 
on Kabul unless he receives most stringent orders from Roberts ; 
but, under the circumstances noAv come to light, such (advance) is 
impossible." 

A couple of hours later, Gough received a similar message direct 
from Wemyss, and in the evening came another, couched in still 
more decided terms : — 

“ You arc not," so it ran, ‘‘ to advance beyond Jagdallak till 
you got rtinforcemonts and orders from General Bright ; " Avhilst 
almost at tlie same moment a messenger arrived from Kabul bringing 
letters from Roberts urging him to advance “at all hazards." 

BetAveen these Iaao contradictory orders Gough's choice was soon 
made. He had taken, as he hoped, satisfactory jjrecautions against 
an inteiTuptioii of his communications, and he decided to march, 
Avith a luuidful of ill-equipped men, for Lattaband, w^here Roberts 
Iiad protnised to reinfoice him, meauAAdiile trusting to his gaati 
generalship and to the courage and discipline of his troops to avert 
disasU^r. Probably no officer, aAvare of Hudson's perilous position 
and believing that Roberts Avas in need of immediate assistance, 
would have come to a different decision ; nevertheless, Bright's 
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hcliograms were justified by the circumstances in which he found 
himself placed. Not without reluctance had he obeyed lloberts’s 
order of the 7th of December to send up the Guides to Kabul — it 
was no easy matter to find troops to replace them in the advanced 
posts in the heart of the Ghilzai country — and when, on tlic 11th, 
he received directions to reinforce the garrison of Gandamak Avitli a 
view^ to the possibility of Gough’s Brigade being needed at Sherpur, 
he applied for help to Major-General J. Ross, Avho had succeeded to 
the command at Peshawar, vice General C. C. Ross invalided ; and, 
but for the cutting of his telegraph line, would have referred Roberts’s 
order to the Commander-in-Ohief. Fortunately by* the 14th, wlien 
Roberts called upon him to despatch Gough’s and Arbuthnot’s 
Brigades, the telegraph had been restored, and he was able to lay 
before Sir Frederick Haines a statement of the condition to which 
he w^ould be reduced, if he responded to the call, and to urge him 
to send \ip a strong Division of all arms before allowing Arbuthnot’s 
Brigade to leave Jellalabad. 

It was not the Commander-in-Ohief’s fault that when reinforce- 
ments were so urgently needed by the General responsible for the 
line of communications, tliero were none to give him. As early as 
October, he liad represented to Government the desirability of forming 
reserves at Rawal Pindi and Peshawar to meet just such a contingency 
as had now arisen ; Init the Goveniment, confident that tiu' various 
columns operating beyond the frontier wen^ strong enough to crush 
any opposition they were likely to encounter, and aware that the 
Supply and lYansport Department had great difficulty in meeting 
the demands made upon it by the troops at the front, could not be 
persuaded to do more than agree to warning for s(‘rvice tlie corj)s 
that might be needed as a reserve, and maintaining at Jhelam — 
the railhead — sufficient transport for their needs. Kir F. Haines 
returned to the charge only to be told that, as tlu'. Ptsslia war authorities 
were unable to furnish supplies, no troops couhl be moved up beyond 
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Jhelam ; and so matters remained till the news of the great unrest 
prevailing in the country around Kabul opened the Government's 
eyes to the probability tliat Roberts's column might not prove strong 
enougli to defeat the combination that was Ixving formed against it. 
Then, at last, the (>ommandor-in-Chief was allowed to order the 
under-named troops to be ready to move at a moment's notice 


R-A Royal Horse Artillery Peshawar. 

1-C Royal Horse Artillery Rawal Pindi. 

I)~4 Royal Artillery Rawal Pindi. 

4tli Bengal (Cavalry Mian Mir. 

11th Bengal Cavalry Nowshora. 

301.) Sabres 17tli Bengal Cavalry Peshawar. 


Tlie notice itself was given on the 14tfi, as soon as the telegram 
announcing Bakc'-r’s defeat and the retireiuont of the whole of Roberts's 
force into Sherpiir was reccivcid ; all the designated corps not already 
at Peshawar being directed to proceed thither witliout delay. The 
same evening, the Stli Hussars at Mattra Avere ordered to Hassan 
Abdal, and the 1st (hirkhas at Dharmsala, and all the effective men 
of the 2nd Gurkhas at Dehra, and those of the 4th Gurkhas at Bukloh, 
to Peshawar. 

A step in the right direction had been taken, but Sir P. Haines, 
knoAving the Aveakness of Bright's Force — numbering only twelve 
thousand and sixty-nine men at the beginning, it had now been reduced 
to nine thousand four hundred and forty-tAVo — was urgent with the 
Goveinment to go farther and i)(*nnit him to assemble a Reserve 
Division at Peshawar to consist of tlic folloAving troops : — 


(■AVAUiY Brigade. 

E-A Royal Horso Artillery , Major A. W. W. Murdock. 

8th Hussars .... Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Chaplin, V.C. 
5th Bengal Cavalry . . . Major H. A. Shakespear. 
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1 -5 th Fusiliers . 
1st Gurkhas 
32 rid PioiKH'.rs . 


1st Ixkantry Brioadk. 

. . Colonel T. Roland. 

. . Lieutenant-Colonel P. Story. 
. . Major .'V. C. W. Crookshaiik. 


2ni) Brio a dr. 

2--14th Foot .... LuMitenant-(.-olon(4 1). S. Warren. 

1-lSth Foot .... Lieutonaiit-Colonel M. J. R. Maegregor. 

1st Regiment Hyderabad ( kmtingent. 


3ri> Brigade. 

2 Regiments of Madras Infa.ntry. 


Divisional ('okps. 
'.rhe Deoli Regiment. 


Tlio proposal was suhinittocl to the Government on this Kith of 
December, and on the 21st the Viceroy sanctioned the formation 
of a Reserve Division, and nominated Major-General J. Ross tej its 
command. 



CHAFrER XXII 

Raising of the Siege of Sherpur 

Ur to the 21st of December, the day wlicn Gougli began his march, 
the only variety in tlie life of the beleaguered garrison was a successful 
sortie made by Baker with two mountain guns and (^ight hundred 
infantry in which he captured and destroyed Killa Mir Akhor, a 
fortified village lying to the east of Sherpur. Every morning the 
Afghans swarmed out of Kabul and the surrounding villages to take 
up positions in the numerous forts and enclosijr(\s within range of 
the walls ; all through each day, their bullets fell thick and fast 
into the heart of the cantonment, compelling men and animals to 
keep well undcir shelter of the ramparts ; and (»very evening they 
withdrew to their sleeping places, apparently content with having 
inflicted a few casualties and a large amount of worry u})on tlu^ 
besieged, who, on their part, kept quiet, never firing a shot unless 
certain that it would reach its mark.’ TIkuc^ were constant rumours 
of iirojectcd night attacks, hut night after night went by without 
• one, and, for a time, it seemed as if the belligcinmts were engaged in 
a waiting game, each hoping to exhaust the resources and wear out 
the spirit of the other. N(>ws pointing to an eventual break-ui) 
the combination which had driven Roberts’s troops from the field, 

1 “ Our moil do not answer the tiro, except when certain of their aim, as one 
rillo discliarged from tlic walls is the signal for twenty answering shots. Tlio 
bullets go wide of their mark and drop into eaiitonmcnts, doing some damage.” 
(Uensman, p. 241.) 


240 
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was brought iu by spies ; there were dissensions in the Afghan camp 
as to the future ruler of the country, the Ghilzai and Wardak tribes 
desiring the restoration of Yakub Khan, whilst the Kohistanis were 
in favour of placing Wali Mahomed on tlie throne of Kabul ; but 
the two factions were united in their determination to rid themselves, 
once and for all, of tlieir invaders, and so confident of their ability to 
do this that terms of capitulation were drawn up by Mahomed Jan 
and sent to the British General. Roberts's telegrams and despatclies 
are silent as to this incid(*nt, but Hensman, who was kept well informed 
as to all that went on at Tfead-Quarters, is positive as to its liaving 
occurred, and numtions the withdrawal of all British troops from 
Afghanistan, the r(\storation of Yakub Khan, and tlio surrender of 
two British officers of liigli rank as luxstages for the due fulfilment 
of the convention,, as the conditions on which the force in 8herpur 
was to bo allowed to return to India.' 

The most hopeful h'ature of the outlook viewed from tlic British 
standpoint, was the certainty that the vast concourse of Afghans 
concentrated around Shorpur must some day break up ; but no one 
could foretell the exact length of time it would hold together, and, 
meanwliile, the garrison’s own figliting strength was so steadily 
declining that, unless the expected reinforcements came in (juickly, 
their arrival would do little to alter the original disproportion between 
besiegers and besieged. It was with this prospect staring him in the 
face that, on the 19th of Deccrabtjr, Roberts took advantage of a 
X>assing gleam of sunshine to send Gough, through Hudson, tlie order 
to march at onc(^ to the relief of Sherjnir. Per(;mptory as was this 
order, the (general, knowing well that its execution must depend 
upon circumstances over which he could e^rcisc no control, 
dared not trust to the cliance of Gough's ^ffcaching Lattaband 
before Hudson's supi)ly of i)rovisions was exhausted ; yet how to 


* Hensman,’ p. 245. 
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replenish it from his stores was a matter of great perplexity to 
him, for a small army would have been needed to light a convoy 
through the swarming Afghan liordes, and ho had not a man to spare 
from the defence of the cantonnumt. "rhe difficulty was solved in 
an unexpected manner. Some Hazaras, who had been employed in 
getting the place into a fit state for winter occupation, volunteered 
for the perilous undertaking ; ' though not Afghans, they were 
dwellers in Kabul, knew the surrounding country wc'll, and believed 
that, by starting at night and making a long dtH-our, it w’ould be 
possible to escape detection. The event only partially justified their 
confidence. To facilitate the movement, the convoy was broken 
up into two bodies, one leaving Sherpur on the night of the 10th, 
the other on tlio 20th. “ The first got safely through to Lattaband ; 
the second, consisting of 60 pack animals, fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and all the brave men in charge of it were believed to have been 
killed.* 

On the 20th of December, three 18-poundcrs and an 8-incli liow^itzer 
belonging to the siege train presented to Shore Ali by the Indian 
Oovernment, were mounted on the bastions east and w^est of tlic 
72nd Highlanders’ GatoAvay, and at 0 o’clock the next morning, 
they opened fire, with very little result, on Killa Mahomed Sharif, 
a fort which had been a source of great annoyance to the garrison.^ 
Undeterred by the heavy cannonade, the Afghans assumed so 
threatening an attitude that in the afternoon all the troops got under 

1 “ The Hazaras arc very plucky. They go out willingly for a small reward, 
and wo are now using a few of tlumi t-o carry lettcjrs and despatches.” (Hensman, 
p.243;) 

2 “ Another will he sent out to-night ; but as parties of the enemy have 
been secin taking the road to Butkhak, it is not unlikely that it will he 
intcrcepled.” (Ibid. p. 243.) 

3 Ibid. p. 249. A fate anticipated by Hensman ; see preceding note.— 
H. B. H. 

* “ From this fort, which is only 7(i0 yards from the 72nd Catew^ay, men 
fired at the southern w^-ill all day, while others could bo seen, with rifles hung 
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anns, but once again their courage seemed to fail them, and at dusk 
they withdrew to the city. 

The heliograin announcing Charles Goughs departure from 
Jagdallak and liis Jiopo to he at Slioi’pur on the 24th, ariived that 
day ; and, on receipt of it, Roberts ordered Hudson to mov^e to 
Butkhak, and at 3 o’clock on the morning of the 22nd, sent out 
two s(juadrons of the 12th Bengal (Javalry, under Major J. H. (}r(?en, 
to try to join liirn there.' 

On the 22nd, the Afghans, moving out of Kabul in larger bodies 
than liad Jutherto been the ease, occupied all tJio forts to the east of 
Sherpur, and there were unmistakeable signs that tlA> linal struggle 
was close at hand. Fortunately for the gariison, Roberts Avas soon 
in possession of Mahomefl Jan’s plans. Spi('s brought in news that 
very early nc'xt morning, the last day of tlie Maharraru, sealing 
parties, well supplied with ladders, were to make a dciinonstration 
against the eantonments’ soutluTU and w(\st('rn faces from Mahomoil 
Sharif’s fort and the King’s Garden; but thr real assault was to 
be directed against the village of Bcdimaru and the gap in tlio eastern 
wall, and only when that had ]>roved successful was the foignetl 
attack to bo converted into a real attempt to scales the rampart near 
the 72nd Highlanders’ Gate;. TIk; signal for tlie attack was to b(? 
a beacon fire on the Asmai Hills, ligh<;ed by iMushk-i-Alam’s own 
liands. 

Bef(.>re evening, commanding officers had Ik^cu Avarned of Avhat 
was likely to happen ; and next day, the 23rd of I)(?comber, an 

across their backs superintending the carrying away of the bhusa stored by tlie 
r»th Punjab (7jwa]ry, in a village near for winter consumption.” (Hensnian, 
p. 243.) 

Mahomed Sharif stood near the site of the, old Cantonment, .and came pro- 
minently to notice in the disastrous winter of 1841. (8co, Kfiya's First Afghan 

War, Vol. 11. p. 269.)--H. B. H. 

1 Extract from Diary for December 21st ; — ‘‘ Telegraphed to Hudson to 
come to Butkhak to-morrow, and arrangeti for Green to go out during the night 
to tiy and join him.” (Maegregor, Vol. 11. p. 166.) 
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hour before daA\Ti, tlie troops silently fell in under arras and took up 
the positions assigned to them in their various sections. In strained , 
expectation, confident of ultimate victory, yet conscious that a life- 
and-death struggle lay before him, every man's eyes were turned 
towards the east, watching for the predicted signal ; yet when it 
came, so brilliant, so dazzling was the light that burst forth from 
the Asraai Heights that, for an instant, men's hearts stood still with 
astonishment and awe. All saw^ that light and some fragment of 
the scene rcyealed by it, but thc5 Avatcliers on the Behmaru ridge 
saw all that it disclosed, and never did soldiers gaze upon a more 
glorious, a more terrible si)cctacle. At their feet — every nook and 
corner of the vast enclosure, every defensive work, every group of 
defenders, clearly visible -lay the cantonments, and beyond, across 
the snow -clad valley, dotted Avith villages and forts, every seam 
and rock on the rugged, precipitous Asmai Heights shone out as 
if traced by a pencil of fire, and on those heights, tlieir figures dark 
against the snow below and tlic light above, men — watchers and 
waiters like those who now beheld them — were just starting into fierce 
motion, ready to throw away tlieir lives in the endeavour to break 
through the obstacles that lay between them and their liated foe. 

Three minutes at most that light lasted ; then it died down a?: 
suddenly as it had llasluxl upwards ; but the darkness that followed 
Avas of short duration, for out of it, as the scaling part'es advanced 
to the feigned attack, a heavy musketry fire burst forth, and at the 
same time the British guns on the Behmaru Heiglit^ began throAving 
star shells into the denser masses of the enemy, who, led by Ghazis, 
Avere now issuing from their places of concealment and pouring 
across the plain ; each shell, as it flcAv, lighting up hundreds of fierce, 
eager faces. Darkness faded into daAvn and dawn into sunlight, 
and the terrible beauty of a night assault gave place to the hideous 
horrors of a battle by day ; but still the vast mob rushed on, wave 
after wave, filling the air Avith deafening cries of Allah-il-Allah, as 
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they hurled themselves upon the defences. But the Engineers had 
done their work too well. CJp to the loth of December, such courage 
as animated those ill-armed hordes would have carried them into 
the heart of Sherpur ; but, now, witli only tlieir naked hands to 
tear down the obstructions wliich barred their advance, though 
their officers rode constantly backwards and for>vards encouraging 
them to fresh efforts, though numbers died to clear a way for tliose 
behind them, not one succeeded in getting within the walls. Again 
and again, those who sought to carry tlic Jiohmaru village recoiled 
before the withering fire from the mountain guns, and the rifles of 
the Guides and y2nd Highlanders ; again and again, tliosc who 
strove to escalade the eastern wall were swept down by the stcjulily 
reserved fire of the (j7th Foot ; yet still tlieir numbers seemed to grow 
and their courage gave no signs of waning. 

About 9 o’clock, three hours after tin? b(‘gianing of the struggle, 
the Afghans gained a linn lodgment in a small village lying dan- 
gerously near the eastern end of tlie Heights, and Hugh Gough 
teh'graphed to Head-Quarters for reinforcements. Maegregor could 
only telegraph back the order to hold on " ; for on all sides the 
garrison was now liotly engaged, and tliough the captured Afghan 
cannon made luigc gaps in the yelling crowds pressing forward to 
the assault, the Afghans, abandoning all nuac demonstrations, were 
making one attempt after another to escalade the soutlu^rn walk 
A little later, however. Baker was able to spare a few troops from 
the Reserve to the hard-pressed men on the Heiglits, and Hills, 
commanding Section sent up a wing of the 3rd Sikhs. 

At 10 o'clock there was a slight lull in the hitherto almost con- 
tinuous fighting, and when at 11 o’clock, the Afghans returned to 
the charge their assaults were marked by less determination than 
before ; nevertheless, they kept a firm hold on the village they liad 
captured till Roberts, recognizing that it was impossible to dislodge 
them from it by any fire that could be brought to bear ui)on them 
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from the defences, resolved to try a flank attack, and ordered 4 guns 
G-3 Royal Artillery, commanded by Major W. i?. Craster, and the 
5th Runjab . Cavalry, commanded by Majoi* JB. Williams, to move 
out through the Gorge into the plain lying to the north of the 
Behmaru Heights. The movement had hardly begun when the 
Ghazis were seen to bo d(;.scrting the village, and it was discovered 
that the Kohistaiiis, who ought to have protected them against a 
flank attack, had abandoned tlieir position near the oast(*rn end 
of the Behinani Heights and were already far on their way to their 
own country. 

Not a moment was lost in taking advantage of this weakening 
of the enemy. Issuing from cantonments l)y the Behmaru Gorge, 
with every available man and liorse, Ih’igadior-Geueral Massy 
hurried after Williams, but before he could overtake him the 
Kohistani contingent, numbering five tliousand fighting men, many 
of them accompanied by wives and sisters come out to witness their 
triumph, had escaped into the hills. There was nothing to be done 
in that <puirt(‘r, so hearing that Bakcii* with the yap])er.s and Mim^rs, 
two guns and two companies of the 92nd and the 3rd Sikhs, had 
follower! him through the Gorge and was preparing to attack tlu^ 
Afglians in the villages to the east and south-east of cantonments, 
Massy made his dispositions to cut off the enemy's retreat. The 
14th Bengal Lancers he sent to block the i)ass leading into Kohistan, 
the Guides Cavalry to guard the road leading to Butkhak, and the 
5th Punjab Cavalry and the 9th Lanc(u-.s to hold the road leading 
to the city. Several villages were destroyed by Baker's force ; the 
67th Foot bujTied others and cleared the enemy out of Rikabashi 
Fort clo«e to the south-east bastion ; and a party of the 5th Punjab 
Infantry, led by Subadar Junia, captured Killa Mahomed Sharif, 
but retired from it by Roberts's order. Out of each village as it 
was stormed, crowds of Afghans dashed into the open and rushed 
southw'ards towards the city to find the men of the 9th Lancers and 
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the 5th Punjab Cavalry, dismounted, barring their retreat.* Many 
fell under the lire of their carbines, but evening was closing in, and 
Baker, leaving the completion of his work of destruction to tlic 
morrow, was about to withdraw into canti)riinonts, so Massy col- 
lected his scattered si|uadrous and followed the infantry back to 
camp, where each corps returned to its own section. 

That night every man in Slierpur knew' that the siege was at 
an end ; for though, at the south-east corner of tlic cantonnumts 
w'lierc, barely two hundred and lifty yards from the ramparts, three 
standards had been set up, the enemy still held on to gardens 
and enclosures, from beliind whose looplioled walls tlieir tire Jiad 
covered the retreat of their friends, no second effort to caj:)ture the 
place need be looked for. The ti-ibes had stakiMl thesir all on one 
cast and lost, and with tlie frustration of the hope wliich Jiad held 
thorn together, their combination had ceased to (‘xist. An armed 
people would still possess the land, biding tluMi* time and waiting 
for a new leader ; but, for the moment, the Bi itish troops had won 
a right to as many square mik^a of Afghanistan as they could occupy, 
and her capital must fall back into their hands. Deep as must 
have beim the disappointment that filled tlie hearts of Gliilzai and 
Wardaki, Kohistani and Logari, as, spreading far and wide over 
hill and valley, they withdrew' that night to their liomes, no sense 
of shame can liave added to its sting. All that men could do to 
achieve victory, they had done. For seven hours, without a single 
cannon to cover their advance and batter down the strong defences 
of the cantonment, they had hurled themselves upon ilie abattis 

1 ** The main body of the enemy had got wclJ away to ttie city, but all 
stragglers w'ere hunted down in the nullahs in which tluy t(X)k shelter, and then 
despatched. Two or three lancers or sowars were told off to each straggler, and 
the men, dismounting, used their carbines when the unlucky Afghan had he(3n 
hemmed in.’* (Hensmaii, pp. 254, 255.) 

Such methods of warfare recall the Mutiny days, when no quarter w^as given. — 
H. B. H. 
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protecting its walls, and under a murderous fire had tugged and torn 
at the tough telegraph wires which bound the heavy logs togetlier. 
Great heaps of dead, marking the points where their attacks had 
been fiercest and longest, testified to the heroic spirit by which they 
were inspired. Roberts reckoned that they lost three thousand 
men in the assault, and the estimate is probably not exaggerated. 
They failed, not frc>m lack of courage and determination, but because 
the task they had set themselves was an impossible one for half 
armed, in many ca.s(\s unarmi^d, men. '.riic defences of Wherpur on(.'o 
completed, the besiegers' only chance of success lay in continuing 
as they luid hegiin, constantly tlireatcning but never attacking. 
Such tactics must, slowly but surely, have (exhausted tlie garrison’s 
stock of ammunition and reduced its numl)ers by undermining its 
health ; but tlu^ approatdi of Gough rendered the continuance of 
a waiting policy impossible, and the result was the splendid, but 
useless, attempt to take Slierpur by storm. 

Tlic defence was worthy of tlic attack. British and Native 
troops vied witli each other in coolness and courage ; and though, 
covered by the ramparts or hidden in treiu?lies, tlu^ risks they ran 
were comparatively small, they were still great enough, for wherever 
a soldier’s head showed alcove the para])et, a skilled marksman was 
on the watch to make it his target, and whenever a man rose out of 
a trench, he was saluted by a shower of bullets. Brigadier-General 
Hugh Gough himself was struck down when, for a moment, he 
stood up to catch a glimpse of what was going on at the foot of 
the Heights, and fell^back wards into the ditch, apparently dead. 
Luckily tlie bullet that knocked him over was half spent and could 
not penetrate the heavy poshteen tliat he wore over his uniform, 
and a little rum administered by his staff-officer, w^ho had been 
standing beside him wdien he fell, quickly brought him round. A 
good many men, too, were killed or wounded by bullets that flew 
curving over the defences and dropped among the troops sheltering. 
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behind them. The annexed tabb givers all the casualtic^s that occurred 
during the siege. It is impossible to say how many of them should 
bo set down to the fighting on the 23 rd, but certainly the greater part. 


CASUALTIES FROM 15TH TO 23RD DECEMBER INCLUSIVE 

Killed, 


Captain J. Dundas, V.C. 

Lion tenant C. Nugent . 

One man 

OiKi man 

I’ivo men 

One man 

Oik? man 

Seven followers. 


Royal Engineers. 

0-3 Royal Artillery. 

No. 2 Mountain Battery. 
12th Bengal ( -avalry. 
1)2n(l ilighlaiid'^rs. 
r>lli Punjab Infantry. 


WoiDuled. 

Brigadier-Ociieral 'Hugli Ooiigh, V.(5., C.B., Commanding Section III. 


Lieut eiuint C, A. Montanaro . 



Royal Artilleiy (mortally). i 

,, J. Burn -Murdock 



Royal Engineers. 

,, C. F, Cam bier 



5lh Punjab Cavalry. 

„ L. Sunderland 



72iid Highlanders. 

One Native Oflicer 



.'ilh Punjab Cavalry. 

One Native Ollieer 



(iuide Corps. 

One man .... 



F-A Royal Horse Artillery. 

One man .... 



No. 1 Mountain Battery. 

Olio man .... 



Uth Lanc(irs. 

Four men .... 



J2tli Bengal Cavalry. 

Six m(?n (one mortally) . 



.')th Punjab Cavalry. 

Nino men .... 



(>7tli Foot. 

One man .... 



72nd Highlanders. 

One man .... 



92nd Highlanders. 

One man .... 



23rd Pioneers. 

One man . , . , 



28th Punjab Infantry. 

Two men .... 



Corps of Guides. 

Eight men .... 



Tith Punjab lnfuntr 3 i^ 

Three men .... 
Tvvon ty- 1 wo fol lo wers. 



3rd Siklis. 


1 “ Lieutenant 0. A. Montanaro, R.A., died on the 20th of a wound received 
the previous day. This promising young officer’s gallantry in standing to his 
.gnins to the last on the 14th December 1 have before mentioned.”^ (Roberts’s 
Despatch.) 
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Total Casualties. 



Officers, 

Men, 

Followers, 

Horses 

Killed . 

2 

9 

7 

7 

Wounded 

7 

39 

22 

30 


9 

48 

29 

37 


The Engineer officers, Captain J. Dundas and Lieutenant 0. 
Nugent, lost their lives by the untimely explosion of a mine they 
were laying ; and Lieutenant Burn-Murdock was wounded by a 
volley from a fort whilst engaged in the same dangerous work, 
and would have been killed had not his companion, Lieutenant 
P. T. Boston, rushed forward and, laying a bag of powder against 
the gate, blown up the place. 

The defence was greatly facilitated by the tel6graph line erected 
by Mr. Luke and Mr. Kirke of the Telegraph J)ei>artrncnt,' which ran 
all round the cantonment, keeping each section in touch with the 
others, and all in constant communication with Head-Quarters 
Gate, from whicli point lloberts directed every movement till, at one 
o'clock, after despatching Massy with the cavalry to do his utmost 
against the enemy, lie pi*oeeeded to the Behmaru Heights to ar- 
range for the occupation of the village just deserted by the Ghazis, 
and to send out Baker to destroy as many forts and villages as 
there would be time to capture before nightfall. 


Observation 

Had Mahomed Jan commanded the services of a skilful Military 
Engineei^ he would probably have been able to capture Sherpur 

1 “ P. S. V. Luke, Esq., C.I.E., and H. A. Kirke, Esq„ of the Government 
Telegraph Department, have worked well and assisted me greatly by rapidly 
constructing a telegraph line, which placed Head-Quarters in direct communica- 
tion with the Sectional Commands.” (Roberts’s Despatch.) 
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even after the couipletion of its defences ; for, with the unlimited 
labour at the disposal of such an Engineer, the place could quickly 
have been approached by imrallols and zigzags, the walls mined 
and blown up at a number of points ; and the whole length of the 
ramparts, unprotected as they were by travemes, enfiladed by a 
flanking fire from earthw'orks thrown up, under cover of darkness, 
within musketry range of the cantonment. 



CHAFrER XXIII 

March of Charles Gough’s Brigade 

l^ISTURBANCES ON THE LfNE OF COMMUNICATION 

Eari.y on tlie morning of the 24tli of I)ec(Mnbor, Ressaldar Naksli- 
band Klian reported that the tlioiisands of tribesmen, who the 
previous evening had still held on to Kabul, the Bala Hissar, and 
many surroimding villages, had fled during the ‘night. The news 
brought inexpressible relief to Sir F. Roberts,^ who, not daring to 
hope for so sudden and complete a delivercance from his troubles, 
had been anxiously considering with his Chief of the Staff how best 
to improve yesterday’s successes.* In tluj hope of inflicting further 
losses on the enemy he now ordered the cavalry to go in pursuit 

• “ The relief I felt when I had gathered lay force inside the walls of Sherpur 
on the evening of the 14th of December, was small oomiKired to that which I 
exi>crienced on the morning of the 24th, when I realized that not only had the 
assault been abandoned, but that the great tribal eombination had dissolved, 
and that not a man of the many thousands w'ho liad 1)cen opposed to us the 
previous day, remained in any of the villages, or on the surrounding hills.” 
{Forty-One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 300.) 

2 “ Had a long talk willi the General, and ho is going to send Baker out 
with the 67th, 3rd Sikhs, Guides and Pioneers to cover Gough getting in here. 
If we can manage to clear them out of the city and Bala Hissar, it will bo grand. 
. . . Boborts's idea is to storm the Bala Hissar cither to-morrow or next day 
with C, Gt)ugh’s troops. I tliink this is very risky, as the Bala Hissar is very 
strong indeed to an assault : the w'alls are too high to escalade, and as the only 
w^ay in is by the gate, which may be strongly retrenched inside ; and if these- 
follows are determined, they may, being so numerous, beat us off, then we shall 
be in a worse hat than before. Altogether the look-out is somewhat gloomy.” 
(Maegregor, Vol. II., Diary 23rd December, pp. 168, 160.) 
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— one column under Hugh Gough by the Naucachi PaKSS into the 
Chardeh, another under Massy, by the Sang-i-Nawishta Defile, into 
the Charasiab Valley ; but the fugitives were already out of reach, 
and a blinding snowstorm, which hid all traces of their flight, so 
hampered and exhausted the pursuers tliat night had fallen before 
they got back to Shcr])ur, the men leading their horses, which, with 
the snoAv balling in their hoofs, could hardly keep their footing on 
the slippery ground.' They h.od started early, but earlier still, 
Charles Gougli had marched into Shorpur, bringing with him the 
garrison of Lattaband and tlio 12th Bengal Cavalry, the regiment 
Avhich, led ])y Green, liad gone out during the nigfit of the 21st to 
meet Hudson at Butkhak. 

Perhaps no portion of the Force that liad accompanied Sir F. 
Roberts to Kabul had gone througli a worse experience than the 
garrison of Lattaband. Jt had had little figliting and no losses in 
the field ; for, on the one occasion wlien it had driven a gathering 
of tribesmen from the hills overlooking the cfimp, there had been 
no casualties, thanks to tho skilful way in wliieh the attacking 
column had been covered by artillery and rifle fire; but, for eleven 
days, it had been completely isolated, and, in that isolation, as 
ignorant of the possibilities of deliverance reaching it from outside 
SIS it was powerless to free itself from its perilous position. Such 
uncertainty w’ould have been trying cnougli to troo])s well supplied 
with food, in a genial climate, but it must have been doubly so to 
men on half-rations, conscious that even these must come to an end, 
encamped tamidst snow, on the summit of a pass, with outposts on 
the still higher hills by which that pass was commanded, and much 
sickness w'as the natural result of semi-starvation, exposure, and 

1 “ Massy went out with the 9tli Lancers and 5th Punjab Cavalry by tho 
Bcn-i-Hi.ssar road, and Gough with the 14th Lancers and Guides. They found 
no one, and had an awiul day of it, cavalry being no use w'hatever.” (Ibid, 
VoL II. p. 169.) 
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anxiety. The transport animals and their drivers had suffered even 
more than the trooi)s from cold and hunger;. so greatly, indeed, had 
their numbers dwindled that, to obey the heliogram ordering him to 
move to Butkhak independently of Gough, Hudson would have 
been obliged to abandon the greater part of his baggage and stores. 
This he was not prepared to do, and in consequence Green’s men 
had a most dangerous and exhausting ride. Slipping out of Sherpur 
during the night of the 21st and avoiding as far as possible forts and 
villages, the 12th Bengal Cavalry reached the Logar Bridge without 
adventure to find it in the enemy’s hands and well guarded. Leaving 
the road, they Vitruck the river lower down, at a point where tlu? 
channel was fairly shallow, but the banks on either shore steep and 
high. It took the regiment a couple of hours to cross the ford, and 
in the operation two men were drowned and ten lost their hors(\s 
and had to make their way back to Sherpur as best they could. ^ The 
others were all wet to the skin, for many had slipped back in attempt- 
ing to climb the slippery bank on the river’s further side, and the 
rear squadron had actually dismounted in the half-frozen water and 
crawled to the top, dragging their horses after tliem.- Chilled to 
the bone, tliey rode cautiously forward, but the enemy was aAvake 
and watchhd, and they weie fired on fioni every village that they 
jiassed. fio long as darkness protected them they had little to fear 
from random shots ; but day dawned as they ai)proaehcd Butkhak, 
revealing, not the friends whom they had hoped to find there*, but 
hundreds of Afghans, pouring out of the village to attack them. A 
hastily dismounted squadron checked their onrush, but the relief 
was only momentary, and Green seemed to have only the choice be- 
tween a desperate attempt to break through the enemy or an equally 
desperate* attempt to get back to Sherpur, when one of his Native 

1 “ Twelve men were missing, but ten liavc since reported themselves at 
Sherpur.” (HenSinan, p. 250.) 

3 Ibid 
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officers, born and bred in the district, came forward with a proposal 
to lead the regiment by the Kabul River to l^attaband. Green gladly 
accepted the offer, and, under Ressaldar Babawldoen Khan’s 
guidiince, the i2th Bengal Cavalry joined Hudson’s forces that 
afternoon, having lost only three men killed and three wounded by 
the way. 

Gough hiui started from Jagdallak to man^h to the relief of 
Sherpur, with the following troops : — 


Staff. 


Liciitonjint F. 11. R. DruiniuomI, 
Major A. A. A. Kin look 
Major M. G. (ierard 
Major H. T. Jfallowes . 

Surgeon -Major T. Walsli 


Orderly Ofliec^r. • 

Deputy Assistant Quart (‘iinasler-tJciieral. 
Brigade Major. 

Jirigado 'IVansjuirt OHieer. 

Army Medical De]>a.rtni<mt. 


ARTirJ.EllY. 

4 Guns Hazara Mountain Battery, Captain A. Bniadfoot. 


Cavat.ra\ 



Offkers, 

Mm, 

Dotaohment 10th Benga] 1 jancci's — i^-iptaiu iS. 1). Barrow 

1 

25 

2-9tli Foot — Lieutenant-t'oJonel W. Daunt 

16 

483 

Detach nioiit 72nd Highlanders 

1 

45 

2nd and 4th (iurkhas — -Major A. Battye .... 

12 

776 

No. 0 Company Sappers and Miners — Lieut. E. S. Jlill 


73 

1,402 


Thirty-three officers and fourteen hundred men was a small force 
with which to face the unknown dangers that Jay before him ; but, 
at least, it w^as efficient, for all the sick and weak had been left 
behind. Unluckily, there had been no possibility of applying the 
same weeding process to the transport. A committee of officers 
appointed to inquire into its condition, had reported that at least 
25 per cent, of the Dckkan ponies were unfit for work ; and the 
remaining 75 per cent., small, weak, badly equipped, were ill adapted 
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to military purposes ; but no other transport was procurable, so 
every creature that could stand up to receive its load, had to stagger 
on as far as its strength could carry it. In many cases tliis could 
not be far, so Gough issued instructions as to the course to bo pursued 
when the inevitable breakdown occurred. Tents were first to bo 
sacrificed, as food and ammunition must go forward at all costs. 
That the Afghans might reap no profit from his losses, he further 
directed that everything that had to bo abandoned should l)o 
destroyed. Most of the transport animals survived the first day's 
march ; but between Seh Baba and Lattaband many animals lay 
down to die, and many ponies lost their loads. The readjustment 
and destruction of baggage consecpient on these losses eausocl 
endless delays, and not till edeven at night did the roar-guard got 
into camp. Subsequently, the Military D(q)urtment severely critici/A'd 
the great loss of transport that had marked the four days’ march 
from Jagdallak to Sherpur, and blamtd Gough for desi.roying 
Government prop(uty ; but the (bmmander-in-Chied, having regard 
to the condition of Gough’s transport, was of opinion that, instead 
of blame, he deserved high praise foj* having carried through a 
difficult operation witli such Jiiiscrable material, and declared that 
both the circumstances of tluj casi*. and military pn^eedent justified 
him in destroying whatever he could not take on with him. A great 
part of the destruction of tents complained of by the Military De- 
partment, took place at Lattaband, and w-as due to the necessity of 
transferring to Hudson every camel and pony that Gough could 
Sparc. 

Early on the morning of the 23rd of December, the Jagdallak 
column, reinforced by the 12th Bengal Cavalry and the garrison 
of Lattaband, broke up camp, and began to move slowly down the 
pass. It w^as an enemy’s country through wdiich it was to advance, 
so Gough, besides providing small detachments to look after the 
baggage, detailed a whole regiment to act as rear-guard, thus greatly 
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reducing his fighting strength in front ; but, neither in front nor in 
rear, were there any intimations of the proscmoe of the enemy ; only 
tlie sound of lu^avy firing from the direction of Kabul told of conflict 
and danger, and that sound, cut off by intervening hilLs, died away 
as the troops descended the pass. Butkiiak was deserted when the 
Cavalry rode into it, at 11 a.in. ; all the men were away, fighting 
at Sherpur, and the women and children had fled as soon as the 
strange horsemen came into sight. From this village (lough helio- 
graphod to Roborts : — “ Have arrived at Hutkhak. Solicit orders.” 
The message was acknowledged, but no orders followed, so, after a 
while, (Joiigh licliographed again : — “ Will advance to Logar Bridge 
and take yowv orders there.” This heliogram also was acknowledged, 
and after a short interval ciame {mother flash, but the anxiously 
expected message had got no furtlier than “Colonel Maegregor to 
Oenend (.lough,” when clouds blottwl out the sim, to the bitter dis- 
appointiiifmt of (Joiigli, who was standing beside the man in cluirge 
of the signalling instrument. T’he aspect of the sky gave no hope 
of a reriewjil of communication with the cantoninerit, so th(^ relieving 
force marched on as ignorant of what miglit be in store for it as 
when it left Lattabarid. Two hours hiter, tlu? Cavfilry iipproached 
the Logar Bridge, which proved to be intact and empty of defenders, 
though baiTicadcs and shelter trenches bore testimony to the in- 
tention of disputing the British adv.aneo. The bridge was only six 
miles from Sherpur, but between the tw^o rose the Siah Sang Heights, 
a sereen wliich neither eye nor ear eould ])cnetra.to. The utter 
silence, the absence of all life, were terrible to men who divined the 
tumult and clamour of battle close at hand ; but although Gough 
sent out Major Gerard to reconnoitre towards Kabul, he returiujtl 
without having seen anything of friend or foe. 

The main body had halted a mile short of the river to allow 
the baggage animals and rcar-guai’d to close up. These, as usual, 
were far behind, and when, after sunset, the latter marched in, it 

17 
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was too late for Gough to take the initiative on his own responsi- 
bility. His anxiety as to the fate of the Sherpur garri-son, howcivcT, 
was reluived between ten and eleven o’clock at niglit, when rues- 
songer stole into cainj), l>ringing a letter from the Ghit^f of the Stall. 
There had been heavy fighting, so Maegregor wrote, and the city, 
citadel, and many villages were still in the enemy’s liands. Gough 
was therefore to make his way into cantonments as early as possiWe 
next morning, by the road running along the eastern side of the 
Siah Sang Heights. It snowc'd lu^avily in tlu^ night ; it was still 
snowing when tlie bugle sounded the rrweillee, and all landmarks 
were blottc'd out by a dense fog. Fc^eling their way througli the 
blinding storm round the base of the Siah Sang Heights, (h)ugirs 
troops moved slowly forward through a sihMit and des<u'ted world, 
till, about a mile from Sherpur, they tell in will) the scouts of the 
litli Lancers, and wt're met close to tiu* walls l)v Roberts and a part 
of Mac])lH‘rson’s Rrigadc;. Th(\y had inarched from flagdallak to 
Kabul without sc'eing a single hostile tribesman, or bearing the sound 
of a single host ile shot ; yet n(‘V(u- had (kunmandtu; aee(^]>ted gr(\it('r 
risks and d(\served more gratitude from those lor whom he was willing 
to run them than Charles (Jough ; tand, eertainly, none tjver received 
h‘ss. Sir h\ Roheiis’s original l)i‘spa.tcli contained no reeognition 
of the gn^at courage displayed by his subordinate in marching to 
liis assistance with a force so small that rian Mahomed’s hosts might 
easily have annihilated it : and (‘V(‘n in a supplementary Despatch, 
written nine days later, h(^ dismissed the whole ditfieult and important 
movement in a few cold words : — “ 1 have mueh pleasure in tendering 
to him (Gougli) my tlianks ff»r the manner in whicdi the operation 
entrusted to liim was carried out.” The Commander-in-Chit‘f, an 
impartial and experienced judge, formed a mueh faiier estimate of 
th(‘ service rendered by Gough and his men, and took care to impress 
his views upon the Government. In submitting tlu'se papers " 
(the'- Kabul Despatches), so he wrote, ‘‘ Sir Frederick Haines wishes 
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to record hia high appreciation of the very able and satisfactory 
nisinner in which Brigadier-General Gough conducted this extremely 
(liflicult operation, and !iis Excellency feels sure tliat the Govcsrnincnt 
of India will be satisfitnl that the conduct of the troops, British and 
Native, Avas all that could be desired.’* 

The Ghilzais’ failuio to liarass Gough’s inaieh was certainly not 
due to inertia or love of peace, for hardly liad the British Commander 
begun liis advance before Asinatiillah Khan summoned his clans- 
men to his standard, '.riiree thousand answ(‘red to the call, and 

with these, on the 2Ih;d of December, aecom])ani(Ml by Eaiz Mahomed, 

* • 

late commanding at Ali Masjid, and Mahomed llussan Khan, 
Ex-Governor of Jellalabad, he? attacked the British post on the 
.Tagdallak Kotal. Oiu^ assault siiccecdiHl the other from two o’clock 
in th(' aftcanoon .till ten at night, in one of which Major E. T. 
Thackeiay, \'.(\, the olTici'r comnuinding, was seventy wound(»d ; 
but the place had been so stnmgly fortified l)v the. Sappers and 
Miners, who formed the larger part of tla^ garrison, tliat, in the 
end, the ({Inlzais had f.o withdraw discomtited. TIu’i mwvs of ihe^ 
attack had reached the posts on eith(T siih? the Kotal, and next 
morning (V)lonel Norman arrived from .Jagdallak Eoit, and when, 
aftcM’ reinforcing tlio garrison, lie eoniinned his march, he was met 
by Lieut(>nant-(V)loncl Ball-Acton, hurrying Avith a small force 
from IN^zwan to Major 11ia<;kcray*s assista.ne<\ Aft(‘r a short halt, 
each column ,jctrae('d its steps ; Ball-Acton re-entered Pezwan un- 
opposed, but Norman found tlic enemy blocking his road, and, in 
brushing them away, had tw^o men killed and tlnce AV<)imdc‘d. 

On the 21)th of December, the Jagdallak posts were again threat- 
ened, but Noirnan, reinforced by Ball-Acton, repulsed his assailants. 
On this occasion, Lieutenant I. D. Wjight, Royal Artillery, and 
one man Averc killed, and throe men wounded. Sir F. Roberts’s 
recognition of Norman’s services was full and ungrudging. “ Colonel 
Norman appears to have thoroughly a])preciatt;d the state of affairs 
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around Jagdallak, and to have exercised his command with great 
coolness and judgment,** so he wrote in his Despatch of the 2nd of 
February ; and tlie praise was all the more deserved because the 
eilects of Norman's coolness and judgment wore felt beyond the 
immediate scene of his operations, and contributed to calm the unrest 
that was showing itself among professedly friendly tribes ; even the 
Khugianis, who had kept quiet since their defeat at Futtehabad, 
having begun to show signs of hostility. It was they and the Shin- 
Wcarris who wtjr(» believed to be the authors of a raid on a post near 
All Boghan, in which some jezailchis and camii-followers were killed, 
and the raiders got ch^ar off with their loot, though ])ursiHHi for some 
distance by a small column under Ckdoncl J. Fryer. Subsequently, 
ljeiitenant-(/olonel A. R. D. Mackenzie marched to a group of 
villagiis ten miles from Jellalabad, whei“e the jierpetrators of the 
outrage were reported to have found shelter, and, failing to discover 
them, seized ten of the hesidmen to be h(*kl as lu^stages for their 
surrender. 

This raid was a small matter, but all the ('lements out of which 
a big rising migJit have sprung, were present in the district ; and 
Bright, keenly alive tf> the dangers created for his more advanced 
posts by th(> departure of Gough's Brigade, pushed forward three 
companies of the 5lst Foot and the 45th Sikhs to stnmgthen Gandamak, 
where Brigjulier-General Arbuthiiot was now in command, replacing 
them at Jellalabad by the 27tli Punjab Infantry, and ordered 11-9 
Royal Artillery and the 1.2tli .F*x)t to Jiold themsidves in readiness 
to march from Lundi Kotal as soon as the expected reinforcement 
from Peshawar sliould arrive. This upward movement of troops, 
combinecl with Norman's activity, checked any offensive action that 
the tribes may have beem planning, and restored peace for a time 
to the line of communications. 
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OuSKKVATIOxNS 

Obskrvation I. There can be no doubt tljat tJie mining of the 
siege of Slier pur was the cons(Mpienc(^ of th(^ advance, of ("harles (lough's 
Force. The first sign of a weakening in the enemy's rt‘solution 
coincided with its arrival at Ihitkhak — tlicj flash which conveyed 
tlie news to Sherpur warning the Afghans of its ajifiroach ; the end 
of the long-protra(?ted assault canus at one o'clock, just when its 
advanc(xl guard sighted the Logar Bridge*, and the Kohistanis wa^re 
in full reti<?at before lloberts luid decided to try the. olTect of a flank 
attack on the (Jliazis holding the captun^d village* ru'ar the* eastern 
end of th(> B(‘liniaru Heiglits — an attack which must have faih'd 
had the five thousand Kohistanis stuck to a position practically 
imassailabhj by cavalry. 

OusjBKVATiON JT. Tlic surjwise and dissatisfaction openly ex- 
pressed in Sherpur at the tardy arriv<al of ( barles ( Joughs column 
was due to igfioraiKie of its strength and ct)inpositiou. It w^as 
b(4icvc^d to be large and well-ecpiipjxul, and when at last it di<l appear, 
and men could scm) for thornscJves how meagre wen* its numbers, 
how' defective its transport, the faet that it had met wdth no 
opposition blinded all, but the most thoughtful members of the gar- 
rison, to the risks it had rc‘ally run, and deprived its commander of 
the grateful appreciation which w«u?j his duo. Flow it happened 
that those risks were never realized can be only a matter of surmise. 
Probably Mahomed Jans authority over his undiscjijilined host was 
confined t/O tliat portion of it which had followed him to Kaliul, and 
his influence may not have been enough to inducii a sulfleiently large 
body of tribesmen to make a lung march in fog and snow to attack 
an enemy whose strength rumours w^ould be sure to exaggerate ; and 
though, as an experienced commander, he must liavc acted against 
his better judgment in sanctioning the attempt to take Sherpur by 
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storm Ix'foro (Jongh could appear on the scone, it cannot have bc(^n 
evident to him them as, after tlio event, it is (ivident to the English 
military student to-day, that the attempt must fail. 

Whatovea* the leasons for th(^ Afghan (hMiorars faulty choice, 
its iinmediato and tejiiporary effect was to wreck tlio tril)al com- 
bination whicli Mushk-i-Alam had been at sucli pains to bring about ; 
and its more distant and enduring result to liido from the Britisli 
people the folly of th(5 strategy which had placed two Britisli forces 
in sucli a |)(isition that only a mistake on tin* ptirt of the enemy, saved 
both of them from annihilation.^ 

For the initial error in that strategy- the hasty rush on Kabul 
at a season of the year when the road selected for the British advance 
was on tlio point of Ix^ing closed by snow — tlie Indian Government 
must share the responsibility; the mistakes that. followed lie at llie 
door of tlic Commander to wliom a free hand in the condiiet of civil 
and military affairs in tlit^ inv{wled districts had Ixhmi given. Know- 
ing that liis original line of cominuni(?ations was lost, knowing also 
that Afghanistan is a poor country, and that any attempt to deprive 
the people of th«ur winter si«jres must goad them to resistance. Sir 
F. Roberts’s first thought should have been tluj estalffishmoiit of 
a now and safe route, to India. On this ho should have cojicentrated 
all the eiujrgy whicli was worse than wasiod on foraging and punitivi; 
exiiedil-ions ; meanwhile, his demands upon the peoples should have 
be(?n restrict'd to such suppli(¥s as they. were in the habit of furnishing 
to their own (government, and hesliould liavt; abstaincxlfrom diistroyiiig 

1 Had MahonuMl .laii hl«»\vii up the bridge over the then uufurdahle Kabul 
liiver and with half hia ft)ree made a feint on Sherpiir, and with the othe^r half a 
real attaek on the. left tlaiik of (tough' .s column, whilst entangled in the- deli I*: 
hetwecn^Lattabaiid and Jiutkhak, that force must have hcon destroyed, or, at 
host, so weakened and driven back that it could have exercised no further in- 
fluence on the (ioiirse of events around Kabul, and the Afglian.s would have been 
free to continue the investment of the Sliorpur cantonment till sickness should 
have rocluco<i its garrison beyond the point at which a successful defence of its 
vast works was possible. — H, B. H. 
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the homes of the villagei's, iiiid from mamifactiiring criminals for his 
Military Commission condemn, by the creation of an arbitrary and 
altogether artificial oifcncc. 

No measures, however wises w-oiild have leeoncih^d the Afghans to 
foreign rule, and the British occupation of Afghanistan would have 
been brought to an end in tinm by India’s financial difficulties ; 
but, in tlie abstmtic of all acts of cruelty and oppression, n<} feelings 
of rc'sentmcnt woidd have, been ev<»kw.l strong (uioiigh to lead to a 
general rising of the tribes in winter; and by tlui spring, when their 
natriiral turbulence might have driven them into the field, tlu! Khybor 
lino would hav(' Imtu t<»o strongly held, from end to end, for the troops 
in Kabul to be in any danger from their unrest. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

After the Siege. Reprisals 

When General Hills returned to liis duties as Governor of Kabul, lie 
found that the .sho])s in the Hindu Quarter had liec'ri gutted, tlu* 
houses of Afghans suspected of Hritish leanings plundered, and the 
Kazilbaslios and Hazaras maltreated by the followers of Mahomed 
Jan and Mushk-i-Alain. The Bala Hissar, mu(*h iujuied by the 
exx)losion of the 10th of October, and afterwards stripiied of all wood- 
work by the British, bad also sulTered damage at the hands of tlui 
insurgents, and every grain of powder had vanislied from the maga- 
zines. Wn'cked as it was, it was soon occupied hy Gough's Brigade, 
its security being assured by a system of redoubts and blockhouses 
on the Sher Darwaza Heights. 

Tliesc works formed part of an extensive sclieme of defence, at 
which gangs of British and Native soldiers and an army of hired 
labourers toiled for weeks. Every village and wall within, a thousand 
yaifUs of »Sherpur wen', levelled to the ground ; rojuis tit for guns 
laid out all round cantonments ; the ramparts, where defective, com- 
pleted ; a trencli and wall, broken here and there by blockhouses, 
were drawn along the whole length of the Behmaru ridge ; and at 
the south-west ojmI of the Siah Sang Heights, a sti’ong fort, capable 
of holdiiig a thousand men, was constructed, w'hilst a smaller fort 
was placed so as to command the wooden bridge across the Kabul 
River ; and as the one was out of sight of the other, the two were 
linked together by a blockhouse erected on the northern end of 

2C4 
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the range. The rexloubts and blockhouHos on the Sher Oarwaza 
Heights for the protection of the l^ala Hissar, and a Ia^g<^ fort on 
the Asmai Heights dominating the city and connected with tlic plain 
by a wide zigzag road, (joinpleti^il works wliich, owing to the great 
area they covered, would have made a second defence of Slicrpur 
more dillicult tlian tlio first ; and a second siege was not as improbable 
as the comx)lcte dispersion of the besieging force might seem to j)ro- 
mise. Already Mushk-i-Alam and Jan Mahomed, who had rallied 
their licrsoiifil adherents at Ghazni, were ijroclaiming tlicir intention 
of returning to Kabul at the end of the Niiroz festival, which occurs 
in March ; and the i)olicy of rex)risals on which tlic British (yoiniminder 
had fallen back, was reviving the passions to wliich, wlnm tin? time 
for action should arjive, the Afghan leaders \iould appt'ul. 

On the 2f)tli of J)ccember, Sir Frederick Roberts issued the fol- 
lowing lu’oclamation : — ‘‘ At the instigation of some seditious men, 
the ignorant pcox)le, generally not considering the result, raised a 
rebellion. Now', many of the insurgents have received their reward, 
and as subjects arc a trust from God, the British Government, which 
is just and nujrciful, as well as strong, has forgiven their guilt. It 
is now' luoelaimed that all who come in without delay will be pardoned, 
excepting only Maliomed Jan of Wardak, Mir Bacha of Kohistan, 
Samandar Khan of Logar, Ghulam Hyder of (Jhardch, and the mur- 
derers of Sirdar Maliomed Hasst^iu Khan. Come and make your 
submission w'ithout fear, of wiiatsoever tribe you may be. You can 
then reiiiain in your houses in comfort and safety, and no harm w-ill 
befall you. The British Goverament has no enmity towards the 
people. Anyone who rebels again will, of course, be punished. This 
condition is necessary. But all who come in without delay need 
have no fear or susiiicion. The British Government s^ieaks only 
that which is in its heart.*' ^ 


1 Forty-Om Years in India, Vol. 11. pp. 307, 308. 
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The people thus exliortod to subiiiLssion miglit pcjcluaps have !>vei- 
looked the insult contained in the assumption tliat they were rebels, 
and, as such, had reason to be thankful that their lives and prop( rty 
to be. spared, if only tlie promises iriadt^ to them had been kr*pt ; 
but, even wliilst (h(» proclaination was being penned, its author Mas 
preparing to plunder and destroy the homos of the men whom lie 
was inviting to trust in the justice and mercy of tlie British Gov(?ru- 
mc'nt ; and the day after its publication, before it could liavo reached 
Koliistan, a column, consisting of 


t# 

4 (hiiis Hazara Mountain Haltcry, 

200 Sabres (.Tiiides ( -avalry, 

.500 Killos r>7tli Foot, 

400 Hitics Guides Infantry, 

400 Killos *5tli Punjab Infantry, 

400 Hitics 2iul Gurkha^?, 


A company and a half Sappers and Miners, who took witli ilKun matoiitil 


for demolishing forts and villages, i 


left camp to cany fire and sword into Koli Daman, the riclu'st 
district, of that province, in which were situat(».d Fort Babti Kushkar, 
Mir Bacha’s stionghold, and the numerous villages which owned 
him as their chief. 

Five days' provisions and two hundred rounds of ammunition 
were carried for each man of this expeditionary force, and, in addition 
to thc5 mules and ponies reijiiired for its own needs, it took with it 
fifteen per cent. <if all the traasport in Shorpiir to bring back the 
expected booty, as it was “ intended to loot the place thonuighly. ” ’ 
No opposition was offered ; Mir Bacha had fled to Charikar, and 
his people lo(.>ked helplessly on whilst General Baker, to whom tin* 
woi'k of destruction luid been cntrust<^d, levelled their houses to the 
ground, cut down their vineyards, and set the Gurkhas to work to 

1 Hensmun, p. 267. 

2 Ibid. 
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riag their fruit tree8.‘ On the fifth day tlu? exp(‘dition leturned to 
canton niontis, carrying witli it rich booty mtkI tlic seeds of inucli sick- 
ness, whilst behind them, shivering in the snow, linndri'ds of men, 
women, and ehildn/n cursed the British name. ()v(*rav\ed l)y the 
terrible fate tliat liad befallen Mir Hacha’s peojile, ilui lieadmon 
of many otlun* villages yieldiKl without protest to Ibiker's diMuand 
for supplies, and as tlu? villagers had no surplus stores, it was the 
grain and foildiM- laid by to kcu'p them and tiu'ir catthi alivi* till the 
coming harvest that was brought into Sherpiir. 

On the last day of the year, a second punitive e\p(Mliti<»n visited 
the C^hardeh X’alley and biiriu^d Ihigliwana, the village near which 
the guns had been lost on the lith of December, partly, because 
the trooi)s had b(?cn lired upon from its walls, partly, to punish the 
contumacy two of its headnuai, whom (logging had failed to induce 
to point out tlu? graves of Lieiit(*nants Jfardie and Forbes. A third 
mallik |)rovc‘d more yielding, and .when the bodies of (he two young 
olHcers wen? <?xhumed, tliey were found not to havi? sulfered muti- 
lation. Neverdieless, four headmen were carried oil* t(» Sherpur, 
tried, seut(*n(?(Hl to d(Nith, and hanged, tog(?ther with a l(?ather-cuUor 
of Kabul who bad tried to steal a mul(?.“ 

Tlu? tribunal by w hieli these iiu^n w'cre eondetmied to death w'as 
tlu? Military (.\^niinis»sion, presided over by Dunbam Massy, which had 
reassemhlc?d as soon as British authority had b(»eii re-(?stablished 
in Kabul. Among its victims were ten tribe.suu‘n taken j)rison(u*s 
by tlu? cavalry during Mahomed Jan's retreat, the charge? brought 
against them being that t»f carrying arms in ciintravention id' fSir 


* “ (General liakor net only loot-i'id arul Uivollcd to tin? ground all forts and 
villages ownod by Mir butcha, but cut down liis vineyards, and set tlio (hirkhas 
to work to ‘ ring ’ all the fruit troos. This will be a heavy loss to the village.s, 
whioli mainly derive their loeal inliii(?nc:e from the return yielded by th(?ir orchards 
and vineyards.” (Hensmon, p. 277.) 

3 Pioneer Mail of 22nd January. also, Hensman, pp. 277, 282. 
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F. Rtiborts *« Proclamation.' They won; liaiigod near a ruined village, 
a (fuarter of a mile from tlu; wost^'m gate of cantonments, on a gallows 
wide efiough to admit of live being executed at one time. The 
PJnfflifihman, a (.■aleiitta pap(‘r, which mentioncil this detail in its 
issue of the 12th of «Jamjary, added that “so numerous have these 
hangings Ijcm'ii that tiuy exeittj but little attention ; no natives of 
the country, howtjver, aj)[K*ar as spectators.*' 

The })ublislied accounts of this period r<;veM.l no mora.l disapproval 
of this jK)li(\y of tcarorism to whicli Sir F. lloberts had so rapidly 
reverted ; but there were, men in camp who condemned it on military 
and political grounds. They saw that though tfunporarily reli(;ved 
from st'rious embarrassment, the Ihitish Porce at Kabul was in a 
precarious position, and they d(\sired to avf»id giving occasion for 
a second outburst of revengeful fury. To persons of this way of 
thinking it seemed folly to punish a w^hole people as rebels, instead 
of coming to terms witfi them as enemies ; folly, to hope to earn 
the gratitude of tribesmen by oilVaiiig them an amnesty from which 
theii* leader's were (wcepted ; folly, lo send out (;xpodition.s to burn 
villagers and rerpiisitioii sii|)plies vvlicai the most pressing need of tlu; 
troops was the re-establishment of communication with India, the 
base from wlrich ail their ammunition must be, and the greater part 
of their food ought to be, drawn. “ How all this will end I do not 
know,” wrote ( -oloneJ Maegregor in his Diary, on the .‘list of December. 
“ 'rherc; is, no doubt, a very strong fcfding of hostility against us, 
whieh all this imliserimiiiate hanging and burning of villages in- 
tensilies. In fact wo have not got a single friend in the country.**' 

The end, so far as “ this indLscrirainak^ lianging and burning of 

‘ ” Wo Hoolai'od ill oiir own Proclamation of October 28tli that all persons 
coin’crnod in attacks upon Jhitish authority would meet with condign jiunish- 
meut, and wo liave just hanged ten men caught with amis in their hands during 
Mahomed .Jairs retreat.'’ {The Dtiily News^ dated Fcbruaiy 9th, 1880. See, 
also, Pioneer Mail of January 8th, 1880.) 

a Life of Sir Charles Maegregor^ Vol. n. p. 171. 
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villages ” was concerned, came directly after these words were written 
and from an unexpected quarter. From the time wdicn telegrams 
and letters of newspaper correspondents with the Force at Kalml 
began to appear in Knglisli journals, the Britisli public had given 
signs of an uneasy conscience ; and, on the 1st of Dcccinber, the 
growing dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the Military (\)ni- 
mission found powerful expression in an article entitled “ Martial 
Law in Kabul ” by Mr. Frederic HaD-ison pnblislied in the Fori- 
mghtlif Heniew, then edited by Mr. John Morley, a (M)])y of wliich 
was at once forwarded to Sir. F. Koberts by Mr. E. Stanhope, tJnder- 

I 

Secretary of State for War. During the gn.'atcr part of December, 
the minds of men at home were too full of anxiety foi' the safety of 
the garrison of Sherpur for mucli criticism of <hc^ methods which liad 
])recipitated the great tribal rising ; but when the glad tidings of 
the raising of the siege \\ei*o followed by t(*legrams announcing the 
resumption of the sittings of the Military Commission and the de- 
struction of Mir Baclia/s villages, inthieniial voie(\s were again laised 
in protevst against tlu^ fiction that the al)dii‘ation of Yahnb Khan 
had transferred the sovereignty of Afghanistan to thcj ( Vimmander of 
a small British force, occupying a few scpiare miles of a single Afghan 
provincie, and that the transfer had converted armed o))|)osiiion to 
Sir F. Boherts’s authority from a war cJ national defonec', into rclx'llion 
punishable hy d(\*ith. On the 2!)th of DcmtiiiImm*, tlu? lVac(* »So(tic»t.y, 
pr(>sid(^d ovea- by Mr. Henry }\aiso, M.P., issued an addiess to the 
people of the United Kingdom emailing upon them to rcfnidiatci 
a system of terrorism which could only find a parallel in the worst 
times of Barbarian conquest ; ” and four days later, Spurgeon, the 
great Baptist prt'achcr, warned his countrymen that “ he who would 
not rise to rescues his people from liuge crimes into which hen’ present 
rulers were plunging her, would be a partaker of their sins.” Speaking 
at Wakefield, on tlic 20th of .January, Lord Ripon aecust'd the (jk)vern- 
ment of having reduced Afghanistan to anarchy, and of having 
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rendered her people hostile “not only from religious and national 
hatred, but from tlui recollections of slaughtered fellow-country men 
and their burn('d and desertiHl villages.” On the 21st, Mi*. (3j*ant 
].)uiT, jVl.r., declared that the words ax)])lied l)y the historian K.iye 
to the first Afghan War — “ that both in principle and act it was 
unrighteous, and the curs(‘ of God was on it applied equally to 
the second ; and on the 22nd, Mr. Thomas Chtambers, jNI.P., denounced 
the w ar in ecpially scathing terms. The Daily Navs, in whicli these 
j)rotcsts aj)peared, drove home their lessons in many powerful articles, 
and Liberal journals througliout the countiy wen^ active in roieing 
puhli(‘ indignation against a war which had brouglit such discicdit 
upoTi the nation. The agitation, steadily' increasing in volume and 
weight,' culminated in a Memorial to the Prime Minister fiom a 
C^ommitt(‘(5 |)r(*.sided ova^r hy the Duke of Westmiiisttu*," and in a 
second article in the Fortniyhlly Jlmicw, in wliieli Mr. P. Tlarrison 
entered into a juinute analysis *)f a- numl)er of individual acts, winch, 
in his opinion, contravened the generally a.ecept(‘d law of nations, 
and liritish military aiid political traditions of conduct due to 
an (n<*my in arms in defence of his own eountry. Tlx? Memorial 
aj)pt‘aieei in tlic' Times e>f the the! of Pe]»ruary, anel, on the (Uh, the? 
same* Jenirnal pul>lislu‘d the fe>llowing te‘l(*gra.m fre>m LieMiieMiant J. 
SheTsteeu, orderly e)lhce*.r to ({ene?ral Kobe*rts : — “ Xe) e)ne> exeTutexl 
niile'ss e*e»nviete*el of attack on l»csiel(*ne*y. Xo soldie'r she)t feu* fighting 
against us. Fuller explanations sfihmitte*el to (Government, whiejh 
I am eeudieleMit w ill l»e e'onsieleued satisfaedieu-y ; ” and a w’cek later, 

» At a nieel iiig on ‘‘ IVacr {ind War ” the w ca-kinfj; iih'h'h tlel<?gat(^s “ dene)UJi(’erl 
these harhaieais raids and lliis lawless hntehery.’' (The Fortnightly ftcvieiv for 
Deefeinher, p. 7SI.) 

2 "IIh* MeniDrial was sigii<‘d hy the? Bishops of (Jxforel and Exeter, Sir A. 
llobhouse. Sir F. Fowell BiixUin, 8ir ( -. 'rri?velyan, Air. 8. AlorJey, the Rev. W. H. 
Frcnmiit le, Air. .hwepli (^Jiainheriain, Air. F. Harrison, Mr. J. A. Fronde, Pre^fessor 
E, 8. lieesley. Air. liCoiiard (.'oiirliuy. Air. .Ashton DiJke*, Air. J. Morley, and 
other well-known writers and puhlie men. — H. B. H. 
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Mr. K Stcanhojje read a letter from Sir F. Roberta, dated January 
the 10th, stating that not a single native had been hanged for merely 
lighting against us. 

Shorston's telegram was Sir F. Roberts’s answer t(j the second 
agitation provoked by tlie renewal of Martial Law in Kabul, of which 
he must have been Jipprised by telegraph ; and tlie ({enerars own 
letter of the 10th of eTanuary, the answer to Mi*. Harrison’s first article 
in the Forlnighily Revifw, Avhich had optmed his cyofi to tlit^ fact that 
nu^asures of vengeance and reprisals which scMuned (juit(^ natural 

and proper to Hnglislimen at Kabul, avoic a very difl'erent aspect in 

* 

the eyes of Englisinrun at home. The (effect of this dis(jovery was 
the c(‘.ssation of military executions — tln^ four headmen of Jhighwana 
and the leath(‘r-(;uiter of Kabul, the last men coiulomru'd by tlie 
Militaiy (Vvnnnission, A\('-re baiig<'d on th(‘ Jhd of »January — and 
th(' eomiiiJation of a detailed statement of the number of mm who 
had sulfen^d d(*ath during the British occupation of Kabul and the 
olTences for which tlu^y had heim condemned. 

This do(;iim(Mit was reccivc?d at tins VVai* OlTiee on tfie 12th of March; 
but the. dissolution of 'Parliament, on the 24tli, interfered with its 
immediate discussion, and Avlien, a few weeks later, a tu‘\v Ministry 
met a new House id (Aimmons, otlier matters were oecupying tJie 
public attention, and it escaped tlii^ ordeal of a parliamentary debate. 

14ie lirst tiling to b(‘ noteil Avith r(‘gard to this Return is tliat it 
was forwarded to the Home (loviu-nment by thi' Vieeroy and his 
Council without eomment ; the second, l.hat it is not signed, 
as is the usual custom in such eases, eitlier by the Pi*csident id the 
Commission or by a responsible StaiY-Ottieer ; tlie third, that it con- 
tains no dates ; the fourth, tJiat it closes on t he 2()Ui of Discern her, 
though tlie Memorandum which accompanies it was Avritten a month 
later. Owing to the absence of dates, it is diflicult to connect the 
cases ill the Ret urn Avith persons mentioned in telegrams and letters 
to English and Indian journals ; but Kos. sixty-five to one hundred 
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and thirteen were evidently persons captured in Bak’s raid of the 
8th of November. Of these forty-nine prisoners, acrding to the 
R(»turn, twenty-five were released ; whereas, according iHensman*s 
circumstaiitial account already quoted (scio (liapter XrV.)forty-nine 
was tlie number actually executed — eleven on the 10th of Nvember, 
twenty-eight on the 11th, ten on the 12th. In this connecan, it 
is significant that Maegregor should mention in his Diary of th 
29th of March that the General had sent for Hensman and showc' 
him Harrison's new article on the hangings," ^ the facts and figure 
in which Avere chiefly taki^n from that correspondent’s letters ; yet 
neitlier at the time, nor in 1882, w'lien tlie Jc*tt(jrs were republislied 
in l»ook-forin, did Hensman alter nr retract one of his statements, 
and tlicir accuracy lias mwer been impugned — fa(^ts that tell against 
tlie trustworthiness of the lieturn, Avhich, in any casts is d(?fectiYe, 
as, by its abrupt close on the 26tli of December, all record is shut 
out of the ten men hanged on tli<^ 20th for liaving arms in their hands 
during Mahomed Jan's retreat, and of the five executed on the 3rd 
of January. 

But if the figures of the Return fail to command confidence, it 
is still more difiicult t(» acesept its statements as to the grounds on 
which the accused w(^c condemned— statements w hich sought to 
establish in every case a connection between the sentence pronounced, 
and some crime whicli British public opinion would regard as w^orthy 
of death. In the Memorandum wJiicli accompanied the Return, 
Sir F. Roberts assorted the existence of this connection with great 
direotnc'ss, for, after d(;fending his right to treat as rehda all Afghans 
who had opposed his advance, he went on to declare that “in no 
instance were the st)ldiers thus brought in executed, unless proved 
to have taken part in the attack upon the Residency, or to have 
committed other of the crimes enumerated in the proclamation." 


4 Life of Sir Charles Maegregor, VoL 11. p, 184. 
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Both the Return and the Mcmoraiidiini are coritr.a<iicted in this 
matter by Hensman, who, with the thought just dawning in his 
mind that to hang men for opposing the eneniiOvS of their country 
required excuse, yet made no secret of tlic fact that men were actually 
being executed at Kabul on that charge alone ; contradicted also 
by the entries in Macgregoi s Diary, in winch Ik? recoifled liis objeclion 
to the killing of jnen who merely fought against us, and his distrust 
of the evidence which satislied the Military Commission ; instancing 
a case in which a prisoner, convicted on the mere assertion of his 
guilt by Hyat Khan, was condemned for having “ be(m the moving 
spirit — on night of t he oth of October - -to g(?t pcioplc to go out and 
flight us, and for having been “ present at the light (of Charasiab) 
with a standard.” ^ 

Sir h\ Robei'ts’s i?xplanation that, in olfering rewards for the 
betrayal of siK^h men as this Sultan Aziz, lie had in view simply the 
capture of partici|)aiits in the attack on the ResideiKiy, cannot be 
reconciled with the wording of the proclamation of the 12tU of October, 
which firfil olTored rewards for the apprehension of persons concerned 
in the tragedy of the 3rd of September, and then a like bribe for the 
surrender of persons who had fought against tlui British at ('harasiab 
and Kabul ; m^'tlier does it agree with the proclamation of tlie I2th 
of November, which exempted all persons belonging to the latter 
category, not being leaders, from furtluji* prosecution, if there was 
no intention of putting the? clause against Afghan soldiers, iis soldiers, 
into force, why insert it in the first proclamation ? and if it was never 
acted on, why publish the second to allay f(?ars which could not have 
existed ? 

The statement of the Memorandum that “ the Militaiy Cimi- 
mission . . . tried every case ; and without tlieir deliberate vc?rdict 
and sentence, and without (T trust) calm and dispassionate considcra- 

* Life, of Sir Charles Margreynr^ Vol. IT. p. 140. 
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tion by me, not one sentence of death was awarded, confinnod, or 
carried into elTcct,'' cannot be accepted as correct, since, on tlio 
13th of December, ciglit Kohistanis — four of them men of position 
and foui servants - - wt'ro shot, witliout trial, l)y Sir F. Itoherts's orders. 
The stoiy was told l)y Hcnsman in his letter to the Pioneer f)f tfio 
13th of .laniiaiy, and roaj)i)(*are(l, unaltered, in Iiis l>ook.‘ 

'.riie most glaring mis-statement contained in thei MiMnorandinn, 
however, is to be found in Paragraph 1), in Avlu'ch it is asserted that 
only one fort near Kaluil, one in Kohistan, and one in Maidan had 
been destroyed hy the troops, though Sir F. Roberts’s Political Diary 
showed that on tire 2-IMi of Ntrvernber, Jui had orrlored tlie destruction 
of “ all the IJjnaj* Khcl Villages — eleven in numlxu’ -and that 
Ben-i-Haflarn shared the same fate on th(* 28th, whilst ffrmsman’s 
letters t(; tlie Pioneer plac(^ the d(\struction of Ragliwana., and th<‘ 
looting and l<‘vclling to the ground of Mir Raeha’s villages, beyond 
the ]jossi))ility of douht. 

It is not surprising that the Vieeroy and his ( -oumnl, with the 
Kabul Diaries and Hensman’s letters in tlieir iiarids, should have 
forwarded ihi) Mt^morandum and the Ueturn to the British Govern- 
ment witliout comment ; but there is reason both for astonishment 
and regn^t in Mi(‘ir having foi*ward(‘d them at all, knowing as tliey 
did, that they would be laid before Parliauu'iiti as a satisfactory and 
sufficient defence of tlui methods by wlu'eh British authority had 
been iipli(‘ld at Kabul, till th<‘ pressure of public opinion at home 
compelled their abandonment. 

1 I’lie story as narrated hy Mr. Howard K(?nsnian is pceuliarly painful, llie 
Chirf, a young Kohistani, met liis hi to bravely ; a notlier, who was a petty chief, 
pleadt'd in fear and trenildiug for liis lif(% Imt pleaded in vain ; yet a third 
appealed foi*%crcy to the trooper told oil' to extieute him Yon are (he said) 
a Mahomedan, and 1 am one of your lioly men. You eannot shoot me ! ” But 
orders had to bo olieyed, and the whole party, foui* of whom wore servants, were 
summarily put to death.- -H. B. H. 

8ee full aeeount given by Hensman, pp. 228, ‘^20. 



OMArrKii XXV 

Preparations for a Spring C.’ampaign 

SKCOM) ACTION OF ClfAUASI VR 

On i]\c nth of January, iSir K. KolK^rts hold a tIurlKir, \vJii(?h was 
afctondoii by a number of Koliistani am] (irliil/ai licadiiLpn, and also 
by a dfpRbda’ori of ila/aras, who had oonio to Shorpiir to solicit 
fhiti.sh |irot(‘clioii against thiar Afghan maghboiiis, whoso vcngcam^o 
they liad |»rov<ik(‘d l>y attacking the viliag<\s n(\‘ir (dia/ni aiul in 
Wardak whilst tla^ir lighting men w<a*o away with Malajim^d Jan 
at Kabul. 

1'ho (j!c.m‘ral began his speech with the usual assurance of the 
Mritish Oovornment’s dc\sire to resjject the livens, property, and religion 
of its m;w' suhj<‘(^t.s, and then went on tt> ('xpr(‘ss his satisfa<'tion at 
the prestneci iti liis eamp of so many r(^preseutativ(*s of ti'ilM\s n‘ce,utly 
in arms against him, and his hope that all who still lu^kl aloof would 
follow so good an example, fit? announecul Ihc^ r(?appoiiitment of 
Sirdar Shahbaz Klian as Governor of Kohistan, and t;losed the as- 
S(5mbly by presenting dresses of honour and gifts of rupees to c(U'tain 
eliiefs who had nuuained friendly duriiig tin*, late insuiTcetion, and 
by exacting hostages for fu^ire good conduct from th<^ Kohistanis. 

in addn^ssing an Afghan audiences lloherts was bound to assume 
that the^ lesson taught to the tribes by their failure at Sherpur would 
have enduring results ; and though, in his heart, he must iuive known 
that his position was little less precarious than IxJore tluj siege, it 
was mortifying to discover that the Hindu nierehants in Kabul — 

276 
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a very important body of men — doubted his ability to protect them. 
** You want more men,” they are reported to have said, “if you 
are to hold Kabul and keep out the enemy. What are ten thousand 
to fifty thousand ? 'riiert*- must bo twenty thousand to guard Sliorpiir 
and the city ; ” and as the achlitional ten thousand were slow in 
appearing, thc\y withdrew with their families and property to 
IVishawfir.* 

The changes that were being effected at Kabul and on the line 
of cominimieations might not be sufficiently striking to restore tiui 
cimfidenec wliieh the events of the latter lialf of Jh^eember had 

I 

destroyed ; yet, notwithstanding the diffi(julties [>iit in the way of 
iiiov(ujjents of any kind by incessant sjiowstoiins, inueli was done 
during the months of January and February to streiigtlicn the Hritisli 
position in Northern Afghanistan. Batches of sick and wounded - 
always a heavy burden on a small force in an cncuny's country — 
were scut off, week by week, to India. Colonel C. M. Maegregor 
accompanied the fii’st, commissioned by Roberts to confer witli 
Bright as to the disposition of troops between Jamnid and Lattaband, 
w'hich station had becui rcoccupuxl by tlie Jrd Siklis, under Colonel 
Noel Money, on the Jlst of December. To ref)air tin? w'car and tear 
of the campaign, and to relieves the strain on the food stores, the 
12th Bengal (Javalry and the 14th Bengal Lancers marched for Besha- 
war on the 6tli of February ; ^ and a further economy in consumption 
was obtainiKl by sending away upwards of a thousand transport 


‘ “ It may l>o a small matter, after all, that thosti ttMTor-striekoii Hiiiclus turn 
their faces eastwards ; ])ut it should he remembered that, all through the 
troublous times of the Burani Dynasty, their foicfathers, and they themselves, 
have remaiikid in Kabul, and they are only Icuiving the city now, because they 
do not believe in the power of the British to hold it against anotht?r army of 
50,000 Afghans.’* (Hensman, pp. 2tt2, 293.) 

2 “ ’Hwj 10th, i2th, and 14th Ikuigal Cavalry arc returning to India to repair 
the W'ear aud lour of the eampuigti, which has been very severe on the cavalry 
arm.” (Telegram Tivm Correspondent, of 24th January, 1880.) 
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animals, some to work in the Khyber, some to be fitted with proper 
saddles at Peshawar. Meanwhile, the C^ommissariat Department, 
spreading its net far and wide, brought up the reserve of food stuff 
to a fifty days’ Kopply by swe('ping three thousand sJieep cand four 
thousand five hundred camel-loads of bliusa into camp ; and convoys 
of ammunition, warm clothing, rum, and dhal had begim to arrive 
from India. To replace in some degree the cavalry that had been 
dispensed with, a Mounted Fnfaiitry G)rf).s, (?onsisiing of three officers 
and (UK*- Inindnd and twenty men, was foriiK*d, and, with sorm^ diffi- 
culty, furnished with mounts ; and to jmivide for the defence of 
his now greatly exlend(?d fortifications, Sir P. RoImu’Is asked for a 
heavy battery, gunners to man the captured Afghan aitillery, two 
additional Native Infantry r(*giments, and drafts f,o bring up the 
strongtli of eacli of his original Infantry corps to (‘iglit hundred men. 
He also intimated that, at the iii-st sign of tribal unrest, he should 
call up the moveable iu>lumns at (hindamak and Jellalabad, ;ind 
warned the military authorities in India to keep snflicuxmt trans])ort 
ready at l^'shawar to <uuible- troops from the Ib'serve to (aki? the 
place of corps withdiawn from tlw? line of communications. 

’riiose authorities wcuo (juite as anxious as tlu^ Cenei-al at Kabul 
to increase the strength of tlu^ Hherpur garrison and to keep all the 
trooj)s in the fiiJd in a state of efficiency ; but, from the first, tlioy 
had been unable to et|uip oikj force witli transport without robbing 
another, and early th(*y had begun to discover that tliere wfis a limit 
to the number of men at their disposal. “ I consid(U’,” wroti^ Lord 
Lytton to tlui Secretary of State for India on the bth of D(jcember, 
that our greatest danger at the present moment (and it is, I think, 
a very real and imminent one) is the danger of weal ing out our Native 
army. I do not think we can employ Native troops for lengthened 
periods beyond the North-West Frontier without serious risk of 
injury to their spirit. While they are actually fighting, they will 
keep in fairly good heart, but what tries and disgusts them is iiickef^ 
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find escort duty during the long, deiid seasons of trans-frontier service ; 
and the unpopularity of sucli duty amongst th(? Native troo|)« is 
aggravated by the fact that the burden of it must unavoidably fall 
on them mon^ heavily than on the Europeans, who are not so well 
able to stand exposure to the climate.” ‘ 

The logical out(‘ome. of this recognition of tlie necessary unpo|)U‘ 
larity of the war with the Native troops, an unpopularity which 
was sljowing itself in such a dearth of recruits for the regijuents in 
Afghanistan that, a little later, the drafts asked for hy llol>ert.s could 
not he furnished, and th(5 (^)m!nander-in-('hief had to recommend 
that men should he cmlistt'd for service beyond the fnmtier at a liigher 
rate of pay, with bonus and special privileges In respect of food and 
clothing - the logical outcome of this n^cognition of dangers ahead, 
would have been jn-oposals for limiting the area ip British occu])ation 
and bringing the war as quickly as possibk^ to a close. Tnstc'ad of 
such proposals, however, a compn^lierisive seluune for fiirthcT opera- 
tions in Afglianistaii was prepared early in Jfiiiuary, undm- orders 
from the (lovtunor-lSeneral in Council, lleplaced in Kandahar by 
a Kombay Division, Sir Donald Sb^wart’s t'oree was to start f(*i 
Kabul at tbe first signs of approaeliing spring. At the .saiiuj time', 
Roberts was to visit Kohistan, and when Ik^ bad sulliciently overawed 

* Lord Lifffnn'.'i Indian Adminifilrntitm, p. 294. 

In Ji lelegram dated Jiimiaiy 24th, tlie K.ibid ( Viricspoiidciit refened 

aa fciJlows to this serious question : — 

“ 111 considering the various shapes which our future policy in Afghanistan 
may take,” so wrote (IcncTal Vaughan, “ it is most necessary to roiiuMiiher 
tho enormous strain which this and the pioc?eding t‘ampaign have put upon 
the small Indian Native army, which no attempt has yet been made to 
strengthen, or even eth'ctually reeniit. ('asnalties from battle and sickness 
hav(*- greatly weakened tin? actual strength of the regiments at the front, and 
though they liave home their hardshii>s willi the utmost cheerfulness, there is 
no doubt that the men are longing to return to India, and would grow dissatislied 
if tlioy thought their service hero would ho indefinitely prolonged, '.riic Native 
regiments holding the line of eommunications arc also, in military phrase, much 
used up, the convoy and post duties being very severe.” 
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that province, to march to Bainian, a in the Hindu Kusli, 

on th(; dir(?ct route to Afghan Turkestan, eight tfiousarid four hundred 
and ninety-four fec>t above sea-level, and a hundred and seven miles 
from Kabul, from whicli city it is scjmiated by three mountain ranges, 
travi‘rsed by diflieult and ilangerous passes, whicli at that season 
of the year would still be dm^p in siu>w. Wliat he was intiinded to 
do tliere is not clear, but taking into account the we(?ks that would 
have be(>n consumed in getting there, and that lie had to bo back 
at Sluupur iNMrly enough to supj>ort Sir I). Stewart on his arrival 
at (}ha'/ni towards the t>nd of April, it is certain that beyond frighten- 
ing the inhabitants of the few ])oor villag(NS on tlie way thither and, 
pcrha|)s, extracting from them some scanty supplies, his expedition 
could have for its only results the <lestruciion of a largo amount of 
transport and the <>xhaustion of a eonsidinabh? proportion of his troops. 
Meanwhile, as soon as the? snow had melted on the Shutargardan, 
a Force! was to march k) Kahul from the Ivuram ; a Column fnun 
the Khyber line was to operate against the (.diil/aiis in the Laghman 
Valley ; and, shoukl tlu^ Afridis give trouhle, tlu^ Reserve Division 
was to furnish troops to jiay that visit to the Rarah and Tirah Valleys 
wliieh Sir Fredcjrick Maude had found impiTicticable the prindous 
year. 

T'his far-reaching plan received tluj sanetion of tlie Indian Covern- 
m(‘nt only to shrink into meagre proportions at the first contact 
with tlie reality of things. Sir F. Robi'its, cjuito r(^ady to undertake 
tlie proposed operations in Kohistan and Ramian, liad to point out 
tliat before doing so he must, owing to the vastly iii<;reased area 
covered by his fortifications, withdraw all his troops from HJicrpur 
and distribute them betAve(*n the Hala Hissar and an entrenched 
camp to be created on the Siah »Sang Heights. Watson’s troops 
and transiiort ' proved on investigation to be so weakened by disease 


1 Nearly a half of his transport Avas non-etTective, — H. B. H. 
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as to be incapable of furnishing a column strong enougJi to fight its 
way over the Sliutargardau ; and everywhere, except at Kandaliar, 
deficiency of beasts of burden put a veto on the projected movements 
— an unpleasant truth, which Sir Michael Kennedy brought home 
to the authors of the scheme in a very plainly worded Memorandum 
of the lOth Februaiy, 1880 : — 

“ It is obviously an easy matter,"^ so wrote the Inspector-General 
of Transport, “ to detail on paper a given force, and to project that 
it shall opt'rate at a given tinu? aiicl in a given direction ; hut unless 
it is also clearly and satisfactorily ascertained and determined whether 
the transport exists, or (jan be brought into (wistc^nco, for moving 
and supplying such a force, actual results attained may not correspond 
with those that w^ere intended.” . . . “ 1 have now to consider,” so he 
went on, “ how far the iraasport at disposal will meet the demands 
entailed by the project of operations. . . , Owing to tlio existence 
of some doubt — 1st, as to the exact amount of transport needed, 
the quantity of supplies to b(^ provided for each section of the forces, 
either to be mobilized or left in garrison, not having been given ; 
and 2nd, as to the correct allowance to be made for casualties of all 
sorts and from all causes among the transport itself — all that can 
be done is to frajiic an approximate estimate. . , . The net results 
are as follow's : — the Kabul Force, as projected, is deficient in trans- 
port to the extent of about 1,0(K) camels (or 2,000 mules) ; but this 
deficiency can no doubt be supplicKl before the time for action 
arrives, 

“The 2nd and Ilrd Divisions in the Khyber and the lines of 
communication are sufficiently provided for, so long as the Koochi 
carriage (hired carriage) can be depended on for general transport ; 
but shoulcf the Koochis leave, as they may be expected to do in 
April, the Khyber line will then be deficient to the extent of 2,600 
camels. 

“ The Kuram Force, whose wants, since Cteneral Roberts 
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advanced in September last, have always been postponed to those 
of other forces, is th'Jicicnt in transport ; and if it were necessary 
to equip fully tliis column, with which it is })roposed General 
Watson should advance, it would absorb all the transport avail- 
able, and none Avould b(3 left for the troops in garris(jn or holding 
the line.*' 

This “ approximate estimate put an end to tin? advance of a 
Kuram column, and to all further talk of, at present, invading the 
Laghinan Valley, or of lifting the “purdah ” from Barah and Tirah ; 
and w hen it Avas discovered that, instead of a detieiency of a thousand 
camels at Kabul, General Roberts would re(|ui?e to be turnishcxl witli 
five thousand tAvo hundred and fifty camels, or their equivalent in 
ponies and mules, in addition to his transport at Kabul and Peshaw^ar 
and what he could purchase on the spot, the expeditions to Kohistan 
and Jhiniian Avere also abandonfid, leaving nothing remaining of the 
original scheme except the advance of the Kandahar Porce, and the 
support to be afforded to it by Roberts, whicli, at Sir D. Stewart's 
request, was to be reiidon^d, not at Ghazni, but at Sheikabad. * 
Stewart himself was to go on to Kabul and assume the conunand 
of all the forces in and around that (uty, but his Division was to 
occupy the Logar V'^allcy ; and as it was thought prt)bablo that it 
might have to pass the summer at Ali Khel or on the Peiwar Moun- 
tain, Watson was instructed k) collect in the Kuram six months' 
supplies for live thousand European and ten thousand Native troops, 
whilst, with a view to some contingency that might (?all for different 
dispositions, Roberts Avas ordered to store at Kabul a three months' 
supply of food and a reserve of six hundred rounds of ammunition 
per man for a like number. The collection of the transport needt'd 

1 When it was found that W^atson’s Force was too weak to move, it was 
decided that Roberts should occupy Kushi and the Shukirgardan, with a view 
to opening up the Kuram route ; but this movement had to be countermanded. — 

H. B. H. 
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for the con veyances of these? .supplies and of the baggage, of fresh (?orps 
sent up to Kabul, added to that required for tire (i(iuipiuent of thf* 
Rc.servc Division, equal to ten thousand camel- power, ^ inflicted .serious 
damage? on the agriculturists and tra<lers of India ; and it was cl(?ar 
that so long as tlie occupation of Afghanistan continued, there could 
be no (^nd to the calls made upon tlie waning n*sources of the country. 

“ Day l)y day,"* so wrote Sir Michael Kemu'dy in his Supply and 
Transport K(‘port, “ it litul become more difficult to obtain siiiiahli^ 
tran.sport. Tli(‘ Ihinjab had been swe^pt and re-sw<‘pt, and v(‘iv 
few animals could be obtained (*lsew)iere. It .si?oniod as if tlu' military 
exigencies w«)uld not cease until tin? country had b(?en eiitiridy dn- 
nnded ; and animals had to l>e sought from very distant loealilics 
— at B(‘!iares and stations in Ihmgal, and ev(m from Darjiling. Prices, 
of course?, ro.se in eorrespondenci? with fresh (Jeiiuinds ; but wiiat 
was M'orse, it be(?amo absolutely necessary to accept large numIxM.s 
of pony mares, which would have been bidter left in the country 
for breeding purposes, and also many animals, mules, ponies, and 
camels, that were younger than they uugljt to have be(?n, to fit tliciii 
for hal'd work with troops in tlic*. ti(‘ld.*’ - 

A large part of the heavy uioilality |)n»vailiug among the trans- 
port animals was doubtic'.ss due to the immaturify regretted by Sir, 
M. Kennedy ; but sore backs and mange, fnmi which so many suf- 
fered— out of the el(?vcn thou.sand two hundred and .sixty-four beasts 
of burden at Roberts's dispo.sal by the ('iid of Mantli, sixt(?en liiindretl 
aiul twenty-five, or fifteen per cent., were incapaeitated prm(?i])ally 

1 'Jliis amount of camagt^ was completed on the l.'hh of P<?l)i’uary, 18SC; 
but as neither the political nor military siiuatif)n then adiuittc^d of any re- 
laxation df elforts, aiul as it was considered necessary to make provision for the 
equipment of a further reserve — also to have a supply of animals always I'eady 
in hand to make good the heavy drain of casualties in constant progress — a further 
call for 10, (KK) caniel-pow(»r was made, on the 'ilth February, 1880.'* (Sir Michael 
Kennedy’s Report on Supply and Transport p. 8.) 

2 Ibid. 
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from t}u‘.s(> two causos — attributable to (lefc/otivo gear, bad 
loiuJing, and poor or insuflicient food.^ 

Early in March, the ( ■onimaiider-in-( ■hi<^f r(.*org}uiiz(Hl the troops 
on tlu^ Khyber lim; and took the fM)nlrol of thiMU out of Roberts’s 
hands ; Major-(Jeneral Brigl.t being appointt^d Inspeefor-fhjiKual of 
(V>mmunications, and instrii(;ted to re])ort in futurcj to Army Head* 
Quarbu's, iiistead of, as in the past, to Kabul. TIu'- lino over which 
his authority e\tend(‘d was divided into three s(^ctions. 

1. From rJainrud to Rasawal, inclusive^ under lirigaditM-Ceiuaal 
W. A. (lib. 

ft 

2. From Hasawal to Hafed Kang, but not inclusive^ of (Mthcr, 
under Jlrigadica-Ckmcual J. Doran. 

Jj. From Safed Sang to Butkhak inehisiv<^ under Hrigaditu’' 
( Jeneral R. S. Hill. • 

The moveabh? columns at J(*l1alabad and (laridainak wtai' |)laced 
inider tlu^ command, of ]b‘igadier-( general (y. (i. Arbiithnot ; Ukj 
troops belonging to tlu'. Res(uve Division wtue absorbed into the 
fore(‘S liolding the. line of communieations ; and Brigadier-Cieneral 
(!. (I. llankin was temporarily appointed to the iVsJjawar District. 

At the sam(> time, by ord«*r of the (A)inmaiid(a'-iu-(’hitd', the Kabul 
Fo?‘e(> was divided into two Divisions ; th(j 1st under Sir Ji\ Roberts’s 
immediate command, the 2nd under Major-denoral »J. Ross, late 
commanding the Reserve at .1 Vshawar ; th() su[)reme control of the 
wliole being vested in tlie lirst-named olTicer. Rrigadier-deneral 
Hugh ({t)ugh was a])pointed to tlu? command of the (Javalry lirigade, 
vkc Dunham Massy recalled, and the Ist and 2nd Infantry Brigades 
of the newly formed .Division wt?re assigned nispcctively to Jirigadier- 

^ Roberts eoni plained tliat the transj.ort of inooaimg regiments arrived far 
more fre(|uontlv w'itli sore hacks tliaii tho cattle on convoy duty. .Probably fho 
latter start<>(l in bertter condition, and it was ciisicr to regulate their marches ; 
also, commissariat packages are less diificult to adjust lliuii regimental baggage, 
consisting of articles of every size, shape, and weight. — H. B. li. 
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Generals VV, Roberts and Cliarh^s Gough, The following staff-officers 
were api)ointed to Ross's Division : — 


Major W. J. Boyns . . . Assist-ant Adjutant-Ooncral. 

Captain the lion. 0. Dutton . Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Colonel C. R. 0. Evans to th(i eonimand of Iloyal Artillery, 
laeutenaiil -Colonel D. JJinond to the command of Royal Engineers. 


During the latter half of th(^ month of Ma-r(di the Kabul Foice 
was brought up to a strength of over tw'olve thousand imsn by the 
airival of the lyidc-r-named reinforcemonts : — 


24th Punjab Infantry . . Lieutenant-Colonel P. B. Norman. 

45th Sikhs .... ijieutcna.nt-(/olonel F. M. Armstrong. 
17th Bengal Cavalry . . Lieutenant-Colonel T. 4. Watson. 

27th Punjab Infantry . . Lieutenant-Colonel C. .1. Hughes. 

No. (i- S Royal Artillery (screw mountain gnus), Major T. Graham. 

.‘hd Bengal CJavalry . . . Lieut enani-(\)loiiel y\. R. D. Mackimzie. 


'riicsc tro<»ps were followed on the 5th of April by tlie heavy 
hatter. y IR-ll Royal Artillery, escorted h}' drafts for the British 
regiments at tlu^ front and tin? men of the Garrison Battery 12-1) Royal 
Artillery, sent fn.)m Attordi in response to Roberts's rc(|U(?st for gunners 
to jnan the captured Afghan guns.^ 

All through January and February and well into March, the 
wtvither had l>eou very sevcTe, heavy snowstorms following eacli 
other- in (piiek succH^ssion ; then rain fell, the snow medtrid, dull, cloudy 
skies gave place to bright sunshine, hill and vale were suddenly clothed 
in a profusion of spring flowers, and in the Sherpur cantonment ail 
was once again cheerfulness and activity. The (\avalry, accomjranied 
by the ^founted Infantry, reconnoitred unopposed towards Argandeli 
and C -harasiab ; and on the Siah Sang Heights by Roberts's orders 

t Part of tho road over the Dittaband Pass had to be remade to allow of the 
passage of the Heavy Battery, the original gradients being too steep. — ^H. B. H. 
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Ross assembled the troops that were to inarch to Sheikabad in support 
of Stewart's advance from Ghazni, consisting of 


4 < Jims fl 8 Tinytal Artillf^ry (sctrow guns), >|}ij«>r '^r. (Iraliani. 

OCiiins No. 4 Hazara Monniain BatUTy, (hplain A. Hroadfnol.. 

1 Squadron Olli TjJinccrs . . ( -aptain Mu^ lion. H. Lrggo. 

.‘?rd Rongal l^avalry . . . lii(!iil(‘nant-(\)loii(*l A. H. I). Macki'ir/.io. 

2 Squadrons Urd Punjab Cavalry Major A. Vivian. 

9tli Foot (Jolonol W. Daunt. 

23rd Pioiioers .... bioniunant-Oolontd TF. CollrU. 

24t)i Punjab Infantry . . Idcnitonantt-olonol F. P». Nonnan. 

4tb Gurkhas .... Lioiiltnant-Colont;! ¥. F. Ko\v(*.i()fi. 

No. 3 Cunipany Sappors and Miru‘rs, Lieut (‘nan t; 11. Dovi*. * 

Total strongtl) --I0 (bins, 8f)0 Sabres, and 2,70<> Ilifles. 


.Besides a limited quantity of stores for its own us(*, tlM'- column 
was to carry with, it a ten days’ supply of sugar, tea, and ruin tor 
General Stewart’s troojis. 

No new'S liad been received from the hitter Geneial sinee shortly 
after leaving Khelat-i-Ghilzai ; but, as it w^as known that he expected 
to be at Ghazni on the 2lst of April, Ross started on the Kith, halted 
the first night at Killa Kazi, the second at Argandeh, and on the ISth 
entered Maidan, where luj eneaiup<*d bn* two days, whilst foragers 
scoured the valley, taking forcihlc jiossessioii of tlie litth? grain and 
fodder that had reinaiiicd to the inhabitants after .Baker’s November 
raid. The whole population showed itself fiercely hostihs and Bahadur 
Khan, whoso villages had been destroyed on the formevr occasion, 
gave sueli signs of his dcitin-mi nation to r(\sist these mwv d<‘sp()il(u\s 
that (Jliarles (Jougli moved out of (;ainp on tlu? Kith, with a strong 
force, blew up the tow'crs of the recalcitrant vilhig(\s, and sueceed(»d 
in bringing in confiscated supplies without actual bloodshed. 

Rumours reacliing Ross that large numbers of Logaris wort; gather- 
ing to attack him in flank and rear, lie despaUdied reconnoitring 
parties to try to dis(;over the truth of the report. Only one of these 
parties was fired on, the shot w-ounding a man and his horse, but 
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all returned without having obtained any trustworthy information. 
Meanwhile circumstantial accounts of the luoveiiient, of wlnicli Ma- 
homed Hussan Khan, late (Governor of Jellalabad, was the leader, 
had (larried to Kabul, on receipt of wliieli »Sir F. Roberts sent 
out (\)lonel Jenkins to occupy Oharasiab, with a view to holding in 
clieck the liostile gathering, wliieli was threatening Ross’s c«)in- 
munieations. Jenkins’s troops consisted of 

2<hins F A Royal }b)ise vXrtillery, Lioiifenant J. II. Wodoliouso, 

2 Sfuiadrous (’jivalry - Liciiteriiml-(\)luiiel (i. Stc^wait, 

‘2r)U Pilles 02nd (IlitrIvlandtTs M;vjor (i. 8. VVIiile, 

ti*X» Rifles Guidos Infantry . Lioulonant-Golonol R. 15, I*, i*. C\iin|)l)oll, 

an in:ule(]u;ite force, consid<u’irig the distance of Oharasiab from 
iSInupur and the umMutainty as to tlie strength of t.he enemy. 

On the lirst night Jtaikins encamp(d at H('Ti-i-Hissar, and on tlie 21 st 
took up a position about a mi]<^ and a half in advance of (Oharasiab, and 
about the same distance east of the sit(? oeciipied by Sir F. Ro}>ort.s’.s 
eamp on the (ith of October, 1870, bnt facing in tbe opposite diretdion 
™ sontli, instead of north.* I’o the. right of the camp lay terraced, 
liclds, dt)tt(d over with small huts, and at the distance of about 
lifteeri hiindn^d yards, a range «)f high hills swe^pt round its h^ft and 
front. ()n(‘, of tb(\s<5 bills Jenkins occupied the .same evening with a 
strong |)icket of the (luides ; but the m^xt day a reconnoitring [)artv 
discovered that tlu*. liigh(‘st p(‘ak of all, the spurs of which run right 
d<»wn to the road, was in the ])os8cssion of tlu^ enemy. TUii 23rd 
and 24th passed without incident ; but., at 2 o’elo(d< on thr? morning 
of till* 2f)ili, a fi iendly MiiUikonmo. into eamp to warn its commander 
that the (‘iiemy liad moved to Safed Sang and were now only six 
ndle.s olf^ Jenkins at once ttxik measures to foreslall attack. 
his orders, whilst the cam]) was still wrapped in darkness, the Guides 


^ SUtUuh Map, p. 05. 
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Jiifantry fell in in front of their tents, ready to sujjpoit a strong 
cavalry patrol whieh had gone out to rceonnoitio towards Safed 
Sang. At the same time a picket of the Guides started olf to occupy 
its usual post of ohservation on the sou tli -eastern hills ; hut hefonj 
it could reach its destination, day broke, disclosing a large body of 
Afghans scaiien^d along tlu^ heights, and it had no (dioiet^ hut to 
return to camp. A littk*. later, liriiig was heard to the south, and 
presently the cavalry ])atrol was observc'd steadily retiring, followed 
hy a consi<l<‘rable body of tribesmen. 

At the first intimation ot the enemy’s close proximity, all the 
troops had been got under arms, ami when the tiaits had been striiek 
Mild loaded up, tlu' lad(‘n baggage animals were withdrawn behind 
a d<*taeh<d hill, neaiiy a mile in rear of camp, the summit of which 
was occupied by a oom])any of the (hiides and half a company of 
Highlanders, commanded by Captain Hon. .1. S. Napier ni the latter 
corps ; whilst twenty Ilifles of tiui (hiides und(‘r Lieiiliaiant M. ( J. 
('ookoGollis, posted in a small fort aliout a thousand yards westward, 
not only fulfilled their immediate^ purpose, but provided for an ordmly 
refreat in the (iviait of the wlioli^ force having to fall back. me<‘-t 
a front attack, Jenkins diiployod twT) conipa,ni(\s of H iglilariders, 
under Major VVhit<‘, across and to ihc‘ riglit of the l^ogar road ; five 
compa.nic>s of the Guides, under Gaptain A. G. Hammond, ])rolonging 
the lino on the kJt, with both flanks thrown back, neatly to meet 
any movement from the west or east. A kar(^/, or* uiukagroiind 
wat<TConrs(>, gave some (?over to the infantry, but as Jenkins bad 
no res(^rv(S <*idy two companies of Highlandci*s and one of (Juidcs 
in support, he had to keep the cavalry for liours under a galling lire, 
a trying ordeal, which tlu' men bore: with fv\(anf)laiy courage and 
discipline, constantly moving round and round in f lie small space 
to whicli they were confined, in ordi^r to disconcia’t the (mivmy’s aim. 

Soon, three thousand Afghans, under a la^avy finj from th(^ Jiritish 
guns and rifles, were working their way down the liillsides ; some 
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of the boldest planting their standards within one and two hundred 
yards of the Highlanders and Sikhs. ** At one moment,” so wrote 
an officer who took part in the fight, “ they rose up all round with 
a shout, and threatened to break over us likc^ a great wave. Men 
felt for their pistols, and instinctively tightened theij* grip on their 
swords ; but it turned out that even the (thazis down below were 
in no hurry to face the bayonets of our slender fighting line ; and 
the human froth aliove subsided as quickly as it had risen.” ‘ 

But meanwhile the Afghans who had driven in tlie (Cavalry, 
had been joined by many bands of tribesmen, summoned from distant 
villages, and now began to extend their left with the object of oui- 
llanking the British troops and getting in their rear. To check this 
movement, which, if successful, would have rendered the position 
untenalile, Jenkins hurried off Lieutenant E. 1). H. Daly with a tj;oo|) 
of (luides (.Walry to seize a ruined fort about 1,200 yards on tlie 
right rear of the spot where the British camp luid stood ; and, as 
the enemy continued to press on, he despatched a detachment of 
the Guides Infantry, under Subadar Shere Sing, to Daly’s assistance. 

By this lime the Afghans, whose numbers had grown from three 
to five thousand, wen? occupying tin.* segment of a huge circle, extending 
from a point in the bills c^ast of th(? Bntisli position, dirt^cifly o|)posite 
to the detached hill beliind wJiich the baggage had found shelter, 
right round to the erielosurcs and gardens of Charasiab. Their front 
was covered by a cloud of skirmishers, so skilfully hidden as to offer 
no mark to the Britisli sharpshootc^rs. Their dispositions and tactics 
forbade all movement on Jenkins’s part ; for, Jiad he attempted a 
counter-attack to clear his front, tlie tribesnum on his flanks would 
have closed in on his rear, cutting his force in half and severing his 
communication w'ith Sherpur. 

About 8 a.m. the two guns, which so far had been firing over the 


I Kuram, Kabul, and Kandahar, by Lieutenant C. G. Robertson, pp. 180, 181- 
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heads of the troops from a position within the late camping ground, 
withdrew some four hundred yards to an embankment which alTorded 
them good cover, and from which tliey could fire freely in all direc- 
tions ; and some hours later, \\\wi\ donkiiis saw that his Tnfantr}' 
were equal to holding the enemy hi elux?k, he sent back the ( -avalry, 
which had had many casualties — now a man, now a horse falling 
wounded or di'ad- to form up in n'ar of t.he Artilh'iy. Ih'fon^ that 
time, he had received the welcome assuianci^ that lielp was on the 
way. Ho had l\(‘liograph<'d a (lescription of tiu*. state of tilings in 
the Logar A'alley to the signalling station on tiu; Darwaza TIoights 
the moment the sun rose above the eastern hills ; and b'et ween 1) and 
10 a.m. he sent a second message, reporting that he had had three 
men killed, seven wounded, and tliat though lie was holding his own 
well, the enemy was being r<*inforc(d. To tin's second message he 
received the reply that a relieving force, under General Macph(?rson 
had already left cantonments. 

Tlu^ news of »J<Mikin.s’s unpleasant predicament rofu^hed Sh(‘rpur 
at an inopportune moment. A few days before, sj)ie.s had reported 
that a larg(‘. body of Kohislanis — some six or eight thousand men — 
had assembled near the ruins of Kort Jlaba Kushkar, and from the 
Governor of Kohistan, Shahbaz Khan, caim* in a rumour tluit Mir 
Baeha was intending to take Sherpur by a coup dc main. To strengthen 
the garrison, inuch weakened by the di'Sjiatch of e\'[)edil ionary foices 
to Nheikabad and (liarasiab, Hoberts at once drew in a picket of 
100 men of the 25th Punjab Infantry", which liad heim posted in 
the Bai Minar Pass to watch the road into Koh Daman, n^placing 
it ])y a troof) of cavalry. At the same lime he estaldished signalling 
parties on many cominaTi<ling points to k«‘(q) a good look-out in all 
directions, manmd tJic ten blockhouses on the Jiehmaru lloights, 
and sirengthfmed tlie guards at all tlic (mtraiices to cantonments. 
It Avas a serious matter to weaken a force which seemed on the evo 
of being itself besieged ; but at all risks, Jenkins and his troops must 

10 
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bo rescued from their perilous position, so Maepherson was ordered 
to get together a column of eighty-four sabres and nine hundred and 
sixty-two rifles, which was to be supported by a part of the Cavalry 
Brigade under Hugh Cough. ^ Baker's Brigade had to furnisli the 
troops reejuired to replace those withdrawn from the Reserve in the 
Behmaru Gorge, from the defence of the eastern end of the Bohmaru 
Heights, the Siah Sang i)latoau, and the Asmai Heights ; and this 
change of garrison caused considerable delay, but, at nine o'clock, 
Maepherson marched out of Sherpur with — 

• 

4 (bins No. 2 iNTouiitain BaMory . Major (1. Swinley, 

275 Rifles fl2nd Higliliindors . Lioiitenant-Colonol G. H. Parker, 

555 Rifles 4r)tli Sikhs . . J-.ieutenant-(*oloiicl F. M. Armstrong, 

and at tlic Bala Hissar was joined by — 


120 Rifles 2iid Gurkhas .... Gaplain W. Hill, 

2 Soiew (Juns Jaeu tenant A. F. Liddell, 

S5 Sabres .‘Jrd Punjab Cavalry . . . Lieutenant L. S. H. Baker. 

His instructions were to drive off the enemy, and, that accom- 
jdished, to return to Kabul, bringing with him Jenkins's force, whilst 
Hugh ( tough who followed in support, with — 

•1 (hms Royal ITorso Artillery, 

1 Troop 9th Lancers, 

2 Scpiadrons 17th Bengal Cavalry, 

I Wing 28th Punjab Infantry, 


was directed to await ordeis at Ben-i-Hissar. 

% 

I “ Siiure the anxious days of December, no such excitement had been felt 
in Sherpur as that of yesterday morning, when it became knoAvn that the High- 
landers and Guides wcM’e hotly engaged beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta defile, and 
that General Macphei-son was ordered to march to their assistance,” (Hensman, 
p. 380.) 
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Marching rapidly, Macphorson’s troops emerged about noon from 
the Sang-i-Nawishta Gorge, and, leaving two companies of the 45th 
Sikhs to hold the defile, pressed on towards a low ridgci wliich crossed 
the valley at right angles to the road, from the summit of which, 
illumined l)y the bright spring sunshine, a strangely beautiful view 
(jpened out before them. Below, almost ^vithin rifle shot, a long, 
thin line of British and Xative soldiers, in front and at either end 
of which, clouds of Afghan skirmishers swarmed and buzzed ; above, 
the slopes of the hills, crowded with tribesmen, clustering round scores 
(»f gaudy standards ; little puffs of smoke from rifle Und matchlock 
floating in the air, oi‘ clinging to bushes and fruit trees ; shells from 
the artillery guns flying over the lieads of friends to burst among 
liidden foes ; behind th(* guns, a group of tired horsemen, motionless, 
wattfliful, alert ; and m‘ar at liand, Ixfliind a sheltering hill, the laden 
})aggagc animals and their anxious driv(TS. 

At a glance Macjpherson took in all the military features of the 
scene, and without a pause moved on towards Gharasiab, the Gurkhas 
under Captain Hill searching the eiiclosuriis and irrigated ground 
ahead, and rejoining the column as it issued from a screen of wdllow 
trees, about eleven hundred yards from the centre of Jenkins's posi- 
tion. Mac])herson's first act, as Command(*r of the whole force, 
Avas to order Jenkins's baggage back to Sherpur ; lus second, to 
examine carefully the (memy's position and decide upon attacking 
the Afghan left and rolling it up, a movement which, if suecessful, 
must leave their centre entirely exposed. To Jenkins, who had now 
joined him, he explained his plan ; but, when the former assured 
him that with a little assistance he could bnjak up the enemy in 
Ills front, ho modified it so far as to reinforce his subordinate with 
three companies of the 45th Sikhs, under Colonel Armstrong, cautioning 
him, at the same time, not to move until the riglit attack had been 
fully developed. 

The Gurkhas were quickly engaged with the enemy, the 92nd 
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Highlanders supporting them on the left ; they, in their turn, being 
covered by the 46th Sikhs ; and the screw and mountain guns, 600 
yards in the rear, protecting the whole advance. Among the many 
standards dotting the terraced fields to tlie south of Oharasiab, one, 
conspicuous by its central position and gaudy colouring, caught 
Maepherson’s eye, and he sent his orderly officer, Cai)tain A. T). 
M‘Gregor, to tell Hill to make straight for it and take the position 
with the bayonet. Hill shouted the Gcncrars orders to his men, 
and in a moment the Gurkhas, abandoning cover, rushed forward and 
flung themselves on the Afghans, who broke and fled, leaving the 
flag in the victors’ hands. Following up their success, the Gurkhas 
now drove the whole of the enemy’s left wing up the hills overlooking 
tlie hamlets of Oharasiab ; and, whilst the Highlanders cleared tho 
numerous orchards in which his skirmishers had established them- 
selves, Jenkins, seeing that tho moment for him to take action had 
come, fell upon the tribesmen on his left and in his front ; Armstrong, 
with tw^o companies of the Guides, supported by three companies of 
the 46th Sikhs, storming the heights to the east of the British position, 
and the wing of the 92nd Highlanders and the residue of tho Guides 
falling upon tho tribesnum holding the plain and hills to the south. 
At sight of hill and vale swarming with fugitives, tho Cavalry and 
Horse Artillery galloped forward in hot pursuit, following the flying 
foe for four miles uj) the Logar Valley, whilst Maepherson cleared 
them out of the hills in which thoy had taken refuge, and drove them, 
disorganized, into the Chardeh Valley ; then, making a detour, ho 
returned through Childukhteran to tho Hritish camp, wdicre by 
4 p.m. the whole of his tand Jenkins’s troops had reassembled, 
arfd where, on arriving from Sherpur a little later, Sir Frederick 
Roberts congratulated them in person on their good day s woik. 
Tlio order to retire was then given, and by S p.m. the united forces 
marched into (!3antonmcnts. 

Maepherson estimated that the Afghans had lost tw^o hundred. 
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killed, and that they liad probably a much larger number wounded. 
The British losses are shown in the following table : — 


COLONEFi JENKINS’S FORCE. 

F-A RorAL Artillery. 

Wounded I man. 

„ 1 follower. 


Guides CxVValuy. 

Killed 2 

Wounded IJ 

WiNo 92 nd TIto 11 landers. 

Wounded 3 

Guides Infantry. 

Killed . . , 1 

Woundcid . ‘ 9 


GENERAL M.\(U4IERS()N’S FORCE. 
No. 2 Mountain Battery. 


Wounded I 

WiNO 92 nd Hioulanders. 

Killed 1 

Wounded 3 

45Tn Sikhs. 

Wound(Tl 3 


■'.roTAL Losses. 

4 men killed, 34 wounded. 

10 horses ^ killed, 8 wounded. ) 


Meanwhile Ross, to protect whose rear Jenkins had run the risk 
of being himself ovorwholmcd, had accomplished the object for wliich 
he had been sent out. Leaving Maidan on the 21st, he marched 


I Including 4 officers’ chargers. 
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five miles to Killa Durain, and the next day nine miles to Sir-i-tup ; 
and on the way thither, whilst the head of the column was halting 
on some high ground that overlooked a long stretch of valley leading 
up to the Sher-i-Dahan (Lion's mouth) Pass, a l)right light flashing 
from its summit told that Sir Donald Stewart’s Division, of whicli for 
many days there had been no news, was safe and near at hand. Cap- 
tain E. Straton quicldy got his own heliograpliic instrument to work, 
and when his message had been acknowledged there followed, letter 
by letter, Stewart s Despatch, telling of his successful march and 
giving details of the action at Ahmed Khel.^ This was at once sent 
off to Kabul, and, thence, telegraphed to Simla and repeated to 
England. The story told in it was one to fill men's minds, both 
in India and at home, with pride in their countrymen's courage and 
endurance ; but, arriving in England at a time when the country 
was in the bustle and turmoil of a general election, it attracted very 
little attention. 


' Obsrhvattons 

Obsrrvation I. The second action of Charasiab emphasizes the 
truth so frequently insisted on in these pages, that it is bad strategy 
to isolate a snuall body of troops at a long distance from support. 
Jenkins's Force was little stronger than a Battalion of British infantry 
brought up to its war strength ; his camp was pitched twelve and 
a half miles from its base, and divided from it by the dangerous 
Sang-i-Nawishta defile and the city of Kabul, whose turbulent in- 
habitants would have tried to cut his Ime of retreat if the garrison 
of Sherpur had been occupied in defending itself against the Kohistanis. 
It was ^necessary to protect Ross's rear, but this should not have 

I “ Tlie distance hcliographcd this day was considerable, being upwards of 
fifty miles, the instrument working on the hill commanding the iSher-i-l)ahii 
Pass, above Ghazni.'* (Duke, p. 323.) 
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been done by sending the supporting column to Cliarasiab, twenty-one 
miles from Maidan, with a liigh, rugged range of hills and the Kabul 
River between the two camps, but to the Argandeh Pass. Established 
there, no enemy would have dared to penetrate between two British 
forces only seven miles apart, and not only would Jenkins's line of 
retreat have been assured, but ho would have been vi'ell placed to 
co-operate with Roberts in the event of the Koliistanis attcacking 
Sherpur. A glance at the strategical map, Chapter XV1I.,‘ will show 
how impossible it would have been for Jenkins to prevent Mahomed 
Hassan cutting Ross's communications, if the Afglian General had 
elected to go forward instead of falling back ; how great the risk 
to which he would have exposed his trooi)s, if he had attempted to 
follow the Logaris into Maidan. 

Observation II. The second action of Charasicab was a brilliant 
aifair, most creditable to the commanders and troops ; but the excellent 
tactics which turned what might have been defeat into success, do 
not excuse the false strategy, which compelled Jenkins to tight at 
so great a disadvantage. 


« Page 174. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Sir Donald Stewart’s Last Days in Kandahar 

For two days after receiving tlie order to stand fast at Kandahar, 
Sir Donald Stewart was left without any official information as to 
the event, s which had brought about so great a change in tlie plans 
of the Government of India ; but rumours current in tlic bazaars 
of a military revolt at Kabul, of which both Cavagnari and the Amir 
had been the victims, prepared him for the news of the massacre of 
the Ilritish Mission, which reached him on the 7th of September, 1870. 
The trooi)s on the spot at once returned to cantonments ; the regiments 
on the way to Quetta, hastily recalled, marched in on the 8th, and 
everything in and about the city soon wore its usual aspect, except that 
the Afghan Governor, Sher Ali, continued to occupy the citadel, wliere 
he had taken up his residence on its evacuation by the British troops. 

Foreseeing that he would be called upon to play a part in whatov(5r 
plans the Indian Government miglit be devising, Sir Donald went 
quickly to work to pr(>i)are his Division to take tlie field by laying 
in stores of grain and bhusa, and looking carefully to the efficiency 
of his transport. The expected order, sent off by the Commander- 
in-Chief on his own responsibility, arrived witliin a week. It bade 
Stew'art prepare a force of such strength as he might deem needful, 
but including licavy guns, to march to Khelat-i-Ghilzai and from 
thence threaten Ghazni, thus diverting the Ghilzais' attention from 
the Shutargardan and lessening the risks, to which Roberts must 
be exposed in crossing that pass and advancing down the Logar 
Valley. In sanctioning this movement, the Government directed 

296 
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that the force to be employed should consist of three battalions of 
infantry in iiddition to artillery and cavalry ; that it should be pro- 
vided with four weeks" supplies, and that the demonstration towards 
Ghazni should be converted into a real movement upon that city, 
with a view to its capture and occupation. The scheme was a wild 
one, altogether out of proportion to the strength of the force assigned 
for its execution, and Stewart cannot have been sorry that lack of 
the transport rccpiircd for the carrying of the supplies demanded 
by it, should have compelled its abandonment. 

^riie Expeditionary Force consisted of 

Aktillery. 

2 Gima G-4 Royiil Artillery . . Major Sir J. W. Ciiiiiplwll, Bart. 

.*{ ({nils (Mountain) 11-11 Royal Artillery, Major N. 11. Harris. 

2 Guns (Heavy) GMl Royal Artillery . Major J. A. Til lard. 

("avat.ry. 

2nd Punjab Cavaliy .... (Jolonel T. G. Kennedy. 

IXKANTBY. 

oOth Foot Jjieutonant-Golonel J. Lawson. 

3rd Gurkhas Colonel A. Patterson. 

2l)lh Boniliay Infantry (2nd Baluchis) . laeutenant-Colonel G. V. 'raiiner. 

"rotal strength — 7 guns, 1,418 men, and 1,280 eamp-followcrs. 

The Column, which vviis commanded by Brigadier-General B. J. 
Huglujs, left Kandahar on the 23rd Sc^ptember and arrivid unopposed 
at Kludat-i-Ghilzai. Here Hughes remained inactive, whilst his 
agents were trying to get in sup])lios, till on tiie 14th of October, two 
days after Sir F. Roberts's public entry into Kabul, he received 
orders to reconnoitre a few marches ahead. Lcayuig Colonel Tanner 
with two companies 59tli Foot, the 2nd Baluchis (less one hundred 
rifles), one troop 2nd Punjab Cavalry, and the two 40-pounders to 
hold the place, he marched towards Ghazni with the remainder of 
the troops. Once again there was no active opposition, but the 
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temper of the people was hostile and their attitude unsettled. At 
Tazi, thirty miles from Khelat-i-Ohilzai, where he halted sevej*al 
days, Hughes learned tJiat Sahib Jan, a noted freebooter, son of 
an influential Ghilzai Chief, at the head of a considerable gathering 
of tribesmen, was at Ghujan ready to dispute his advance. Judging 
it inexpodicmt to fall back before this menaces, the British Commander 
determined to take the offensive. He knew tliat a portion of Sahib 
Jan's force was at Shahjui, twelve and a half miles north-east of 
Tazi, and reckoned that, if he could surprise and surround the village 
before daybreak, all its occupants would fall into his hands. Accord- 
ingly at 1.30 a.m., on the 23rd of October, ho sent off Colonel Kenm cly 
with two mountain guns, a hundred and fifty sabres 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, eighty rifles 50th Foot, and a hundred Baluchis, with ord(jrs 
to push forward as rapidly as the rugged nature of the country would 
permit, he himself, with the remaining troops, following in support. 
The advanced guard had covered about ten miles when the guide, 
a friendly Ghilzai Mallik, called Kennedy's attention to a light at 
some distance ahead and warned him that it was the watch-fire of 
the enemy's outlying picket, posted two miles in advance of Shahjui 
to give notice of an enemy s a[)proach. This precaution Icjft Kennedy 
but one chanct? of surprising the village, and that was to kill or capture 
the entire picket, and this he determined to attempt. Darkness 
favoured the enterprise, and Captain J. H. Broome, witli a scpiadron of 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and a detachment of the Baluchis, would 
have carried it to a successful conclusion if, just at the last, by sonic 
mistake, the Infantry had not fired into the outpost. The Cavalry 
instantly galloped forward and succeeded in cutting down five men ; 
but the remainder of the picket though pursued for moie than a mile, 
made ^ood its escape to Shahjui. Aroused by the arrival of the 
fugitives, Sahib Jan's followers, some two hundred horse and seven 
hundred foot, streamed out of the village, evidently with the intention 
of attacking Broome, who, on halting, had taken up a position oj 
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a low hill to await the arrival of the infantry and guns. Fortunately 
those were not far beliind, and, at sight of the?n, tlie Ghilzais came to 
a standstill and, on Kennedy's throwing forward the 59th Foot and 
bringing the guns into action, retreated to the north of tlic! village. The 
cavalry and guns were let loose in pursuit, the orders to their com- 
mander, Major F. Lance, being not to charge unless compelled to do so, 
but to manouivro on the enemy's flank in such wise as to break up 
their formation and give time for the infantry to get w ithin rifle range. 
In the running fight that followed, the guns occasionally fired a few 
rounds, and the cavalry, from time to time, dismounted and used 
their carbines ; but, vigorously as the pursuit was prer^sed, the Ghilzais 
at last got so far ahead that they were able to re-form behind a hill, 
on and around which they took up a very strong position. On the 
summit, approached over rough and diffuiiilt ground and crowned 
by the ruins of an old fort, some Ghazis, prepan^d, as Ghazis always 
arc prepared, to die at their post, had planted two standards ; the 
main body of the footmen held a ruined outw^ork at the soiitliern 
base of the hill ; and in its rear the horsemen were drawn up ready 
to sally forth when thiMr leader should judge that the moment for 
an attack had arrived. Lance liad just time to place one of his two 
squadrons, under Captain Broome, facing the emuny’s 2 )osition, and 
to echelon the second squadron to cover tlic exposed flank of the 
first, when tlie Ghilzai cavalry, led by Sahib Jan in person, dashed 
out from behind the hill and galloped down upon Broome, wdio, falling 
back in accordance with his instructions, drew them into the opem, 
and then, facing about charged home, Lance, at the same monuuit, 
falling on their flank. A hand-to-hand fight, fierce but slioit, ensued, 
and when the Ghilzais took to flight they left their leader and fourteen 
of their comrades dead on the field. Broome, who had himself cut 
down two of them, w^as badly wounded in the hand and had his horse 
killed under him. Seeing the defeat of their cavalry, the footmen at 
the base of the hill dispersed, and so rough was the ground that no 
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pursuit was attempted, and they made good their escape, carrying off 
with them their wounded, among them Sahib Jan s brother, Sher Jan. 

When the guns and infantry came up, Kennedy sent Captain 
A, Gaselee to find out whether the summit of tlie hill was still hold. 
Gaselee took Avith him his Native orderly, and half-way up the slope 
the quick oars of the latter caught the sound of voices and he motioned 
to his officer not to go further. Gaselee soon satisfied himself that 
the man was right, and, on hearing his report, Kennedy ordered 
Captain E. H. Sartorius to clear the hill Avith his company of the 
59th Foot. Climbing sloAvly up the zigzag path at the head of some 

f 

twenty men, the remainder of the company following to keep down 
the Ghazis’ fire, Sartorius had just set foot on the summit of tlie 
hill Avhen its seven defenders flung themselves upon him, Avoimding 
him severely in both hands and killing the soldier at his side. A 
moment later, they were overpoAvered and cut down, dying bravely 
at their post. For his gallant leadership in this affair, Sartorius 
received the Victoria Cross. 

The Ghilzai losses in the above movement, beginning with the 
attack on the picket to the south of Shahjui and ending Avith the 
capture of the hill to the north of that village, were very heavy, no 
less than fifty-six bodies being counted on the field. I'he British losses, 
whicli fell almost entirely on the cavalry, were also heavy. 

Killed. 

1 rrivate 59lhFoot. 

Woiinded. 

(Captain E. H. Sartorius 59th Foot. 

Captain J. H. Broome ..... 2n(i Punjab Cavalry. 

Two Native Oflicers „ ,, 

T>A'enty-sevcn men „ 

Horses. 

4 killed. 12 Avounded. 

Total Casualties — 4 officers, 28 men, IG hoisos. ' 
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On this occasion fairly accurate information of the enemy's position 
and plans had been obtained ; and the result of the action, the success 
of which was due, in part, to General Hughes and Colomd Kennedy's 
promptitude and, in part, to the admirable way in which Major 
Lance and Captain Broome handled their two squadrons of the 2nd 
Punjab Cavalry, was less barren than is usually th(^ case with fighting 
in Afghanistan, for large bodies of tribesmen on tluMi- way to join 
Sahib Jan, dispersed on hearing of his defeat and death. 

On the return march to Shahjui, Kennedy met the main body 
of the Brigade and returned with it to Tazi. The demonstration 
luid served its purpose', and in obedience to orders from Head-Quarters 
the troops withdrew to Kholat-i-Ohilzai on the 29th of October, and 
on the 2nd of November, Icjiving Tanner to hold the fortress with 

2 (Jans G-4: Royal ArtilJory, 

2 Mountain Ciuns 11 -I I Royal Artillory, 

1 Squadron 2nd Punjab Cavalry, 

2 (Vjinpanios HOth Foot, 

20th Bombay Infantry (2nd Baluchis), 

Hughes marched for Kandahar, where lie arrivoil on the 81h. 

Life was dull in Kandahar after the exeitenient of st^ttling down 
into the old quartc'rs had died away.‘ During th(^ autumn and 
early winter, the officers could do something to l(\s.sen tlie disappoint- 
ment of the men, sent hack to oxik^ just as they thought they had 
escaped from it, by taking partic'S of them down to the river, on tlio 
banks of which pleasant hours wore spent in fishing and shooting ; 
but when, towards the end of January, first rain and then snow began 
to fall, this amusement came to an end ; and, at the same time, much 

• “ Hero we are dull to a degree. JUveiyhody is disappointed at not getting 
away from Afghanistan.” {TAfr, of AVr 1). Hlewad, ]). 291.) 

“ It is strange how everyone longs to get away. So long as there is any 
excitement officers and men arc happy enough, but they arc sick of idleness and 
want of society. I am as sick as anyone can be of it, but I liavo fortunately 
little time to think about such things, and that keeps me going.” (Ibid. pp. 298, 
299.) 
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useful work which had given employment to many — construction 
of roads, planting of trees, laying out of gardens, building a wall 
round the ciimp to keep off robbers ^ — had to be susi>onded, and, in 
cnforcjod idleness, the longing for home and a more social life grew 
stronger from day to day. 

The Viceroy and the Military Authorities asked nothing better than 
to be able to gratify this longing, but plan and work as tliey might, 
they found it a liarder task to withdraw from Afghanistan tlian to 
invade it. They could not march out and leave chaos behind them, 
and there soenu^d no stable elements out of which to construct a 
Native GovcrnmcMit strong enough to maintain itself without British 
support ; or, rather, several Native Governments, for the scheme 
of breaking up Afghanistan, favoured from the first by Lord Lytton, 
had been finally adopted by the Indian and British Governments. 
A ruler for Southern Afghanistan was ready to hand in the person 
of the Governor of Kaudaliar, Sirdar Shor Ali ; but with wliat au- 
thority he should be invested, over wliat area that authority should 
extend, and in what relations his new- State should stand towards 
India, remained to be detenuined. Consulted on these points. Sir 
Donald Stew^art gave it as his opinion that the territory to be allotted 
to Slier Ali, for wli(.)m he suggested the title of Wali, should include 
the Province of Kandahar proper — excluding the assigm'd districts 
of Pishin and Sibi, and possibly that part of Seistan watered only 
by the Helinand — the district of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, the districts of 
Pusht-i-Rud and Zemindawar, and tlu^ district of Farah, of all of 
which only a small portion was cultivated or, indeed, cultivable ; 
the wdiole covering about 70,000 square miles, supporting somewhere 
between ^half a million and a million of inhabitants, and yielding a 
revenue of about £200,000. As regarded the measure of authority 

1 “ Diey arc the boldest rascals in the world. Some men got into my garden 
through a drain a few days ago, and carried off all my Durbar carpets, about 
400 rupees ’ worth.'* (Life of Sir D. Stewart ^ p. 203.) 
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to be conceded to the ruler of the proposed State, Sir D. Stewart 
recommended that tlie only limitation to be placed upon it should 
be in respect to foreign relations, which should be wholly conducted 
through a Representative of Her Majesty's Governnuuit, with the. 
j)0ssible exception of those to be established and maintained with 
any Native State which might be formed at Kabul. He further 
advised that the Wali's military force should bo limited in numbers, 
and at the disposal of the Govtunment of India for thcj defence of 
Kandahar against external enemies ; that for the support of any 

British force which it might be deemed necessary to keep in liis country, 

* 

he should contribute a fixed subsidy in coin or, pn'ferably, in grain ; 
that commercial arrangements be the subj(*ct of mutual agreement 
at stated intervals ; and that, for the tim(> being, he should not bo 
expected to contribute to the (*xpensc of coustructing railways and 
telegraphs through any part of his territory. Sir Donald further 
recommended that the British force to be maintaim'd in Southern 
Afghanistan should be located in a cantonment to be formed near 
Kandahar ; not in the citadel, or within a stone's throw of its gates, 
lest the Wali’s indej)cndenc(^ should seem doubtful to himself and 
his subjects, l)ut at some point not more than tw-enty and not less 
than five miles from its walls. 

On the que.stion of the political control of the new State, he was 
very decided : — 

“ I think," so he wrote, “ that the safest plan will be to follow 
the ordinary precedent by keeping the political and military authority 
in separate hands, except on those special occasions when important 
military operations arc in actual j)rogres.s. From certain iioints of 
view it would, no doubt, be convenient to entrust both duties to 
the same individual, and officers are, no doubt, to be found equally 
competent for both ; but, in pracjtice, it might, I feel sure, be pro- 
ductive of gross evils if our political relations Avith the country were 
to fall into the management of any officer who might chance to fall 
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into the military command. . . , The maintenance of satisfactory 
relations with the ruler of Kandahar and the attitude of the Afglvan 
authorities to\\'ards the British officers entrusted with the conduct 
of affairs in Soutliern Afghanistan \dll, in a very great moasuK*, 
depend on the ^lersonal qualifications of the officer who may be 
appointed l)y Government to hold chief political authority in that 
quarter. ... It is of the last importance that the oflicer selected 
for tliis duty should be thoroughly well qualified to deal with the 
Afghjin authorities, whether as regards liis knowledge of the Persian 
language, his political experience, or his capabilities for obtaining 
and retaining the friendship, confidence, and respect of those with 
whom he has to deal.” ^ 

Had it been intended that the command of the troops to be left 
in Southern Afghanistan should remain with the writer of those 
remarks, there would have been no question of separating the political 
from the military power ; but it had been decided that Stewart and 
.yliis Division should leave Kandahar as early as possiI)le in the coming 
year, troops from Bombay taking their place, and all through the 
autumn and winter stnuiuous elforts were being made to prej)aic 
for the impending change. 

Ill Octobei’, th(j Government of India gave a tatdy assent to the 
construction of a railway from Siikkur on the Indus to Sibi at the 
foot of the Afghan hills, and the work was immediately put in hand. 
It presented no gn^at engineering difficulties, but tlu^ anangements 
for housing, feeding, and watering five thousand labourers and two 
thousand beasts of burdtm in a i)orfeetly barren desert, called for 
tlie liighest administrative ability, and that this was not wanting 
is proved by tlie fact that the line was ready for locomotive traffic 
on t\iG 27th of January, 1880.- 

1 Ajijhani/itan (1S81), No. I, pp. 10, U, 12, 

a “Tlie execution of 1331 miles of railway in 101 days, or at an average 
progress of 1 miles por day, is a feat worthy of meutioii, and was only possihlo 
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One great work naturally suggests another, so, before a third of 
the Sukkur-Sibi railway had been completed, Sir Richard Temple, 
Governor of Bombay, went up to Kandahar to discuss with Sir D. 
Stewart and Colonel J. G. Lindsay, tlie Superintendent Engineer, the 
question of extending it to Quetta and, ultimately, to Kandahar. 
All agreed that the safety and well-being of a Britisli Force per- 
manently ostablislied in Southern Afglianistan calhxl for such an 
extension, and as Sir Donald Stewart and Colonel Sandeman, the 
Governor-Generars Agent in Baluchistan, were opposed to any 
attempt to utilize the Bolan for such a sclieme, traffic through that 
pass btiiiig subject to frequent interruptions by snow and flood, it 
was decided to carry tlie proposed railway through Harnai to Gwal 
in the Pishin Valley, and, with a view to facilitating the w^ork and 
hastening the abandonment of the Jiolan, to construct a good cart 
road parallel with its alignment. To forestall any opposition that 
the trib(;s along tlie proposed iouto might bo tempted to offer to 
the violation of their territoric^s, Sandeman’s personal escort at once 
occupied Thai, in the very centre of tlu^ possible area of disturbance ; 
and on the 23rd of December, a Brigade, under Jlrigadier-General 
G. R. S. Burrows, consisting of two mountain guns, three companies 
Sappers and Miners, and three Bombay Native Infantry regiments, 
was ordered to proceed to the same place for the purpose of making 
and protecting the now- road. I.'his movement foimed part of the 
general scheme, just approved by the Indian Government, for the 
withdrawal of the Bengal trooi)s from Southern Afghanistan and tlie 
location, in the new state, of a Bombay Division, the troops belonging 

under the most perfect system of organisation in every detail of the operations. 
Yet, so ably (?onceived w'eie all the arrangements for tho regular and orderly 
supply, whether of railway mateiial, or of food, water, fuel, and sh(?lter, fur the 
labourers and staff, during the fifty working days occupied in carrying the 
railway over the ninety-three miles of inhospitable desert, that j)ractieally no 
special inconvenience was experienced, and from first to last the work progressed 
with the utmost regularity and mechanieaJ precision.” (Wnyn and Works in 
India, by G. W. Maegregor, M.LC.E., pp. 31)8, 399.) 
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to which were to be pushed up as fast as shipping could be provided 
to transport them to Karachi, . wdiilst, to support this advanced 
force, a Reserve Division, Avith Head-Quarters at Bombay, was to 
be distributed among convenient points — Jacobabad, Sukkur, Hydera- 
bad, Karachi, and Bombay. 

1'he general control of both Divisions was vested in Lieutenant- 
General J. M. Primrose ; the First, the constitution of which is given 
below, being under his immediate personal command — the command 
of its Infantry Brigfides falling to G. 11. S. Burrows and H. F. Brooke, 
and that of its Cavalry Brigtule to T. Nuttall. The line of com- 

fi 

munications between Sukkur and Kandahar was placed in charge 
of Major-General R. Phayre, who, after the departure of Sir D. Stewart, 
was to command the garrison of Kandahar, pending the arrival of 
Primrose. The Bombay Government was to supervise tlie supply 
and transport arrangements of the troops in Southern Afghanistan ; 
the Commander-in-Chief of that Proiidency was to decide all questions 
of discipline and to conduct all correspondence connected with clothing, 
ammunition, and the medical services ; the Commander-in-Chief in 
India was to issue all orders pertaining to tactical and strategical 
movements ; and the political authority in the new State was to be 
exercised by Major St. John, who, as Stewart's political assistant, 
was the person best qualified to carry on his policy.* 

FIKST DIVISION. 

E-B Royal Horse Artillery, 

C-D Royal Artillery. Two guns to Khe1at-i-Ghilzai to relievo the two guns 
of G-4 R.A. 

5-8 Royal Artilleiy (Mountain), Ditto 11-11 R.A. 

5-1 1 Royal Artillery (Heavy Battery). 

1 “ General Primrose is to succeed me here. ... He is not to Jiave political 
authority. St. John remains in independent political charge. The arrangement 
is a very good one, as General Primrose knows nothing of what has been done 
hero, and he coukl hardly carry out my policy without understanding it. St. 
John, on the other hand, has worked with mo from the first, and the Government 
b.aa adopted all my rpsojutions in bulk/’ {fjife of Sir A Stewart, p. 315.) 
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1st Intanthy Bjiigade. 

66th Foot. Two Companies to Khelat-i-Ghilzai to relievo 59th Foot. 
1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

19th Bombay Infantry. 


2nd Infantry Brigade. 

7th Fusiliers. 

29th Bombay Infantry, garrisoning Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 
30th Bombay Infantry. 


Cavalry Brigade. 

Poona Horse. 

3rd Sind Horse. One S<\uadron to Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 


Jacodabad 

SUKKUR . 

Hyderabad 


K\R\crir 


Bombay . 


RESKRVE DIVISION. 

-•Ist Sind Morse. 

2iid Bombay Light Cavalry. 

•l^d ,, ,, ,, 

.2 Companies 9th Bombay Iiif.aiitry, 

. . 23rd Bombay Infantry. 

j\F-2 Royal Artillery. 

. . Wing 2--J 1th Foot. 

1 24th Bombay Infantry. 

f D-B Royal Horse Artillery. 

2-15th Foot. 

1 3rd Bombay Infantry. 

loth „ „ 

. . Head- Quarters and Wing 2'-llth Foot. 


All tliese preliminary amingemcnts had been decided on and put 
in train by the end of the yt^ar, and on the'. 3rd of January, Stewart 
was ordered to mobilize his Division and report what carriage and 
supplies he could procure locally, and to wdiat extent both would 
have to be supplemented from India in order to secure the mobility 
of his troops. In his rej)ly Sir D. Stewart pointed out that it would 
not be easy to submit an estimate of his requirements until bo had 
been furnisliod with full details regarding the proposed operations, 
and the time at w'hich reliefs might be expected to reach Kandahar. 
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So far, owing to the difficulty of providing forage, purchases of trans- 
port animals had only been made to replace casualties. He thought 
that he could obtain a thousand or fifteen hundred camels locally ; 
with the season for snowstorms just beginning, however, the present 
seemed a bad time for marching to Ghazni. 

On this point he was quickly reassured. In its next communica- 
tion the Government informed him that there was no intention of 
beginning the projected movement before the spring, and the 21st 
of March, the date suggested by Sir Donald himself, Avas the one 
provisionally adopted. 

As regarded reliefs, the Commandcr-in-Chicf was anxious that 
they should reach Kandahar as early as possible, l)ut the usual paucity 
of transport — the beasts of burden that ought to have been available 
had been transferred to the Khyber— and lieavy snowfalls at many 
points, Avere greatly delaying the upAvard movememt of troops. At 
Chaman, at the foot of tlie Khojak Pass, snow' lay three feet deep, 
and in the Bulan, Avlierc men and boasts, croAvdod together, blocked 
each other’s adviince, numbers were dying of cold.^ The severity of 
the weather abated at the end of the first W'eek of February, but 
snoAv again fell heavily on the I3th, 14th, and 16th, and it Avas not 
till th(5 20th that the 10th Punjab Infantry and the 2nd Sikhs arrived 
at Kandahar from Pishin, Avhere they had been replaced by troops 
from Bombay. 

Whilst the Commander-in-Chief Avas doing all in his pow'er to 
concentrate a Bombay Division at Kandahar, Sir Donald StoAvart 
was endeavouring to organize an efficient transport train for the 

1 “ We arc lucky in being so low, for at Chaman there is three feet of snow 
and it is litill falling ; — what it is at Quetta and the Khojak I don’t know, hut 
the Bombay troops coming up will knoAV Avhat Avinter means in this country.” 
{Life of Sir D. Stewart, p. 307.) 

“ I warned the Bombay Government against crowding so many animals 
into the (Bolan) Pass ; but they w'onld not take the w^aming, and they arc 
losing men and cattle by death from sheer cold.” (Ibid. p. 309.) \ 
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long march tliat lay before him. T)isapi:)oiiited in liis liope of adding 
to his stock of animals by purchase on the spot — ^a drought in the 
Kandahar district had driven away most of the camels that had 
survived tlie first phase of th(^ war, and tliougli owntuvs were willing 
to hire out, at exorbitant rates, the few that had not been removed, 
th(?y could not be induced to sell them— lie had to fall back upon his 
existing transport, the greater part of which had been for some time 
engaged in bringing up the reliefs. As these came in, he retained 
at Kandahar all animals belonging to the Government, except those 
employed in carrying treasure and military stores, and used only hired 
cattle for the conveyance of regimental baggage and commissariat 
stores. To facilitate the transport arrangements under this system 
he divided his line of communications into four sections, eacJi with 
its appropriate kind of carriage : — 

Section T. Sukkur to Sibi — The new railway. 

Section 11. Si hi to Quetta — Brahui camels. 

Section Tir. Quetta to Abdulla Khan— Carts suppleniented by Pishin camels. 

Section 1V\ Abdulla Khan to Kandahar -Pishin and Kandahar camels, and 
donkeys. 

This plan called for a great deal of extra labour in the transferring 
and remaking of loads — loads suitable to one kind of carriage being 
unsiiited to another — but no better could have been devised, and 
on the whole it worked well. 

Major-General Phayre arrived at Kandahar, with 5-11 Royal 
Artillery and the 1st Rombay Infantry, on the 9th of March; and 
on the 18th, Sir D. Stewart reported for the information of the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief that the preparatiem of the Ghazni \ 
Field Force would be completed on the 25th, by which date a sufficient 
number of Bombay troops would have reached Kandahar to admit 
of his beginning the march to Kabul. 

In a letter written on the 13th of March to Sher Ali, Lord Lytton 
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had announced that the Queen-Empress had been pleased to recognize 
him as indeijendent ruler of the province of Kandahar, the limits 
of which had yet to be defined ; that for the consolidation of his 
power and tlie proper guardianship of the frontiers of her Majesty's 
Empire, a Britisli Force would remain in a cantonment at, or near, 
his capital, for the maintenance of which he would be expected to 
allow a portion of the grain revenue of the country ; and that a special 
officer of rank would be deputed to reside in the cantonment as a 
medium of friendly communication, and to conduct the rtdations 
of the British Government with the States upon His Highness's 
frontier.^ 

It may be doubted whether Slier Ali would have been selected 
for the position, to wliich tlic British Government had decided to 
raise liim, if they could liave found a stronger man willing to accept 
it at their hands. Sir Donald Stewart had, at first, little confidence 
in his good faith, and, to the last, thougli he grew to liave a strong 
personal liking for him, he had reason to doubt his possessing the 
qualities re(]uisite in the ruler of a turbulent people. When two 
Kabuli regiments, the one fully equipped, the other without arms, 
arrived at Kandahar, Sher Ali w'as greatly alarmed and hastened 
to banish the former to the Argandab disti ict ; and wdien his owm 
contingent mutinied, he aiqdicd to the British Commander for help 
in reducing it to obedience, and only dealt with it himself when Kir 
Donald peremptorily refused to employ British troops in coercing 
liis refractory subjects.* “ Seeing that I am resolute on this point," 
wTote Stewart to his wife, “ he does not now trouble me ; but, if I 
once took part in their internal squabbles, I should lose my prestige 

1 Ajghanifftan (1881), No. 1, p. 13. 

2 “ llie Sirdar here has more than once tried to get assistance from me in 
the shape of troops for the purpose of coercing refractory subjects, but I have 
uniformly told him that a man who is fit to rule here must trust to himself when 
his own subjects arc concerned.” {Life of Sir D. Stewart, p. 311.) 
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as a friend of the nation, and be looked on as a mere partisan of the 
Sirdar’s. By taking up this position, and sticking to it under all 
circumstances, the people are beginning to believe in me. They could 
not for a long time understand my ways ; and I daresay they thought 
me a very deep schemer ; but when they find I am consistent, I 
shall have my reward in their good-will.” ^ 

His farewell durbar, held on the 15th of March, afforded Stewart 
gratifying proof of that good-will. In his speech on that occasion, 
after announcing his approaching departure, lie referrc^d sternly to 
the many outrages committed on Ws soldiers and camp-followers ; and, 
at its conclusion, one of the priests present rose to repudiate all responsi- 
bility for deeds contrary to the law of Mahomed, and to offer to the 
retiring British Commander tlie grateful thanks of tlie people of 
Kandahar for the manner in wdiich, from fiivst to last, he had ruled 
over them. Those thanks were well deserved. Following closely 
in the footsteps of his great predecessor, Sir William Nott, Sir Donald 
Stewart had never stooped to acts of cruelty or indiscriminate severity ; 
and his huiuiinity and good sense had kept a turbulent city (juiet and 
prosperous, and the surrounding country generally peaceful. Only 
the district under his immediate influence, however — everywhere 
else in Afghanistan a state of anarchy prevailed. A few days after 
the durbar, the Zemindawaris attacked a body of Slier All’s troops, 
knocking over some of his officers and killing a number of liis men ; a 
little earlier, in the opposite direction, near Khelat-i-fUiilzai, a raiding 
party had pounced upon a convoy of mules, and but that Colonel 
Tanner’s troops were on tlie alert, would have captured and carried 
it off ; and in the background a more serious danger than tliese local 
disturbances threatened the State wdiich the British Covemment 
was about to call into existence, and the garrison whicli was to be 
its defence. Rumours had reached Stewart in December that Ayub 


I Life of Sir D* Sieivart, p. .311. 
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Khan, brother of the deposed Amir and Governor of Herat, was 
meditating an advance on Kandahar. His force was known to be 
a large one ; but, as tlic Hcrati and Kabuli regiments of which it was 
composed were said to be l)itterly opposed to each otiier, many 
persons believed that there was little chance of their being induced 
to act together. Stewart must have taken a less sanguine view of 
what the future might have in store for him or liis successor, since, 
in communicating the news to the Cominander-in-Chief, lie recom- 
mended tliat supi)lies should be collected along the road to Girishk, 
and proposed, in the event of a movement towards the Helmand 
becoming necessary, to call up the 19th Punjab Infantry, the 2iid 
Sikhs, and 2nd Sind Horse, replacing them in Pishin by Bombay 
troops employed in improving the road in the Bolan. Sir Frederick 
Haines approved of an occupation of Girishk, and thought that 
Stewart's force at Kandahar should be reinforced by a British regi- 
ment fand a battery of artillery in addition to tlie troops mentioned 
by Stewart ; but tlie Viceroy, though agreeing to the proposed col- 
lection of supplies, saw no reason for a movement towards Girishk, 
nor yet for a strengthening of the Kandahar garrison, and dei^rccated 
any premature advance of Bombay troops calculated to interfere 
with work in the Bolan. As a matter of fact, shortly after the news 
which led to Stewart's suggestion had been received in Kandahar, 
Ayub Khan's agents did start for Farah, midway between Girishk 
and Herat, to collect supplies for liis projected march ; and, though 
nothing came of their preparations at the time, the threatened 
movement was not abandoned, only delayed. 

Sir Donald Stewart had formally bidden farewell to his temporary 
subjects j3n the 16th of March ; on the 18th, he had reported that 
his force would be ready to march on the 25th, yet not till the 28th, 
the day before his advance began, did he receive any information as 
to the Government's plans for himself and his troops, and then it 
come in the shape of a telegram announcing that a column froiA 
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Kabul was to meet liim at Gfiazni. Tlie long telegram which Sir 
Donald sent in reply, brings out so strongly his knowledge of the 
conditions under which war is carried on in Afghanistan, and his 
desire to press as liglitly as possible on the scanty resources of her 
people, that it deserves to be given in full : — 

“ I am not in possession of the. orders of the (.Jovernment, nor 
have I received the programme for held operations now being com- 
menccjcl, but T would point out that I ajii carrying foi ward from hero 
supplies for two juonths (for European troops) and tliat I shall not 
require to draw more European supplies from India by Kabul or 
Kuram until the end of May. If it is inttmded that the .Division 
under my command move forward beyond Gbazni towards Kuram, 
siqq^lies should be coll(‘eted at some place in Kuram, wlien^ tlie troops 
under my command may pass the remainder of the hot weather. 
By the information which T have received, no opposition is likely to 
b(; eiicountert'd at Ghazni which may not bo easily overcome by 
the troops with which I am advancing. The movement of a column 
from Kabul to meet the Division under my c?ommand will, in my 
opinion, increase the strain upon the country which the demands of 
this Division for Native supplies must entail. The collection of 
tribesmen under Mahomed «Jan and Mushk-i -Alain have already 
drawn largely upon the supplies which arc procurable in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghazni, and the uncertainty which prevails throughout 
the country lias doubtless preventijd large areas from bcjing cultivated 
this spring. It is only with dilTiculty that sufficient transport has 
been obtained to allow of the Division under my command being 
moved with full eiiuipment, and I am calculating on replacing casualties 
among baggage animals by purchases made at Ghazni. I submit 
for consideration that it is very desirable that no movement of troops 
belonging to Kabul or the Kuram command should be made in 
advance of Kushi. 1 have tliis morning received a telegram from 
Sir P. Roberts that he only jiroposes to supply for my Division at 
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Ghazni, tea, sugar, and possibly rum, and that for all other supplies 
1 must depend upon the country, 1 hope it M^ill be understood that 
I do not require any supplies to be advanced from Kabul to meet 
me ; and tliat, if orders arc given for my 'Division to remcain at Ghazni, 
I would at once establish communication with Kabul or Kuram, as 
may be desired, sending my own transport to bring forward necessary 
supplies. I make this statement, not with a view of disturbing any 
approved plan of operations, but in order that there may bo no mis- 
conception regarding the difficulty of feeding a largo force at Ghazni 
during the present season/' 

In a Minute' addresscKl to the Military Secretary, Lord Lytton 
expressed hims(^lf unable to understand “ why Sir D. Stewart had not 
received the programme for field operations now being commenced,” 
but the reason is clear : many of the military d(jtail.s of the programme 
W(ue still under consideration, and the Commander-in-Chief himself 
was in the dark as to tlie Government's political aims and intentions 
up to the 29th of March, when, by the direction of the Viceroy, the 
Military Secr(?tary telegraphed them to him with the request that 
he would convey them to Sir D. Stew^art. 

“ It is essential,” so ran the message, “ that General Stewart should 
be at once fully informed of the entire plan of operations, and of tlic 
political objects desired by the Government of India. The latter 
may bo thus summed up : The Government is anxious to withdraw 
as soon as possible the troops from Kabul and from all points beyond 
those to be occupied under the Treaty of (Jandamak, except Kandahar. 
In order that this may be done, it is desirable to find a ruler for Kabul, 
which will be separated from Kandahar. Steps are being taken 
for this jmrpose. Meanwhile it is essential that Ave should make 
such a display of strength in Afghanistan as will show that w^e are 
masters of the situation, and will overaw'c disaffection. But it is 
not desirable to spread our troops over a large tract of country, or 
to send small columns to any place where they would encounter 
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opposition, and increase tlio hostile feeling against us. All that is 
necessary from the political point of view is for General Stewart 
to march to Ghazni, break up any opposition ho may find th(TO, or in 
the neighbourhood, and open up direct communication with General 
Sir F. Roberts at Kabul. This he can do either by the direct route, 
or by Kushi, as he may think to be most expedient, under such con- 
ditions as may exist when he is at Ghazni. It is not desirable that 
Sir D. Stevvart's troojw should remain for long at Ghazni ; and it 
is, therefore, nee(‘ssary that all military dispositions should be made 
with a view to enabling him to leave Ghazni as soon as he has put 
down any open opposition that ho may find there. ItYs very desirable 
that the conduct of operations in Afglianistan should, as soon as 
possible, be brought under one head. Sir I). {Steuart should, there- 
fore, assuiiie the supieme command as soon as lu? is in direct com- 
munication with Kabul. In the meantime, he should be daily k(5pt 
informed, both by the Fort^ign Departmt'iil and by tlio Military 
Department, of all news receiverd from Kabul, or from any i)art 
of tlie Khy])or or Kuram lines of eommnni cation, so that he may be 
constantly and fully made aware of the exact state of the situation 
at all points."' ^ 

The views expressed in tliis Minute point to a change which had 
taken place in the Viceroy's immediate entourage. Sir George Colley, 
who, as his Private Secretary, had given colour and direction to his 
Afghan policy, had again left Calcutta, on the 28th of February, this 
time to take up the post of Higli Commissioner in South Africa ; and 
his successor, (Colonel H. Rrackeiibiiry, had opened J^ord Lytton's (iyes 
to the folly of spreading “ troops over a large tract of countiy," and 
of sending “ small columns to any place where they would encounter 
opposition and increase the hostile feeling against us," and this aw'aken- 

1 Viceroy’s Minute, dated 30th March, 1880. Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, 

p. 15. 

2 Colley, recalled by Lord Lytto i after the massacre of the Kabul Mission, 
had returned to India in November, 1879. — H. B. H. 
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ing had brought with it the desire to see the conduct o( operations 
in Northern Afghanistan put into wiser hands, than those to which 
it liad hitherto been entrusted. ‘ 

Sir Frederick Haines telegraphed on Lord Lytton's instructions 
to Kandahar ; but Sir D. Stewart liad left that city before they 
were received there, and they cannot have followed him, for, at Tazi, 
he noted in his Diary, “No official orders from the Comniander-in- 
Chief, so 1 propose to act on the Viceroy’s private letter.'* * In the 
letter here alluded to, which had followed the Forces to Khelat-i- 
Ghilztii, Lord Lytton besought Stewart not to linger at Gliazni “ for 
any great lengtli of time, not only on account of your suppli(\s, hut 
also because the sooner you effect a junction with Roberts, the sooner 
you will be able to exercise over tlio whole situation, political as well 
as military, in Northern Afghanistan, that individual j)ersonal direc- 
tion which cannot be too promptly, or too completely, established 
there.** * 

1 'riie Head- Quarters Staff had also boon recently atrongthened by the 
appointment of Major-C General (1. H. tSroaves, an oilioirrof ability, lirmnoss, and 
sound judgment, to the Adjutaiit-tleiieral-ihip of tlie Army in India. — JI. B. H. 

Tazi, lOtli April.” (Life of Sir D. Stewart, p. 1127.) 

3 Life of Sir 1). Stewart, p. ;12(). 



CHAPTER XXVH 

Sir Donald Stewart’s March to Kabul 

ACTIONS AT AHMKD KHMIi AMD UUSU 

The force with Avliich Sir Donald Stewart had ar ragged to enter on 
his adventurous march consisted of seven thousand two Jmndred and 
forty-nine European and Ncativc troops, seven thousand two luindrcd 
and seventy -three cainp-followers, and eleven thousand and sixty- 
nine riding, drauglit, and transport animals. Its OoiYimander's original 
intention liad been to leave tlie, 10th I'utijab Infantry and the Heavy 
guns at Kandahar ; but in this matter he was overruled by the Com- 
mander-in -Chief, who considered the wliole Ihmgal Division none too 
large for the risks that had to be run. it w-as to take with it two 
months’ supplies of food, ten days* of lirewood, and livestock for the 
European regiments ; ^ but only seven days’ food and no firewood 
or livestock for the Native troops and followers, and neither fodder 
nor grain for the horses and c*attle of all kinds ; so that, piactieally, 
all the animals and tlic greater part of the men w ere, from the outset, 
to subsist on the country, peaceably if possible, but taking w'hat they 
needed by force if the people refused to surrender the nnnnant of 
their >vinter stores. To spread these exactions over the largest possible 
area, the Division w\as divided into tw'o unequal parts, the smaller 
of w'hich w^as to march on the left bank of the Turnak, whilst the 
larger, split up into tw^o Brigades, following each other at the distance 

1 One hundi-cd and twenty sheep were consumed daily, and firew'ood at the 
rate of fifty maunds per diejn w-as carried on camels. — li. B. II, 
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of a day’s raarcli, was to move by the direct road on the right bank 
of that stream. On the 27th of March, in accordance with orders 
issued by Sir Donald Stewart on the 23rd, Nos. 4 and 10 Companies 
Sappers and Miners left cantonments to improve the latter road for 
the passage of the Heavy Battery, and on the same day the troops 
that were to follow the more circuitous route, under Brigadier-General 
R, Barter, namely : — 

4 Mountain Guns 11-11 Royal Artillery, 

1st Punjab Cavalry, 

2-(K>th Rifles, 

15th Sikhs, 

25th Punjab Infantry, 

moved out into camp, and two days later marched for the Hotak 
villages of Sadu Khan, lying about eight miles to cast of Khclat-i- 
Ghilzai. The remainder of the troops went into camp on the 29th of 
March, and on tlie 30th — 

A-B Royal Horse Artillery, 

0-1 1 Royal Artillery (Heavy (huis), 

19th Bengal Lancers, 

2nd Sikhs, 

Engineer Field Park, 

commanded by Brigadier-General C. H. Palliser, accompanied by 
Sir Donald Stewart and the Head-Quarters Staff, with a Cavalry and 
Infantry escort, marched for Khelat-i-Ghilzai, followed the next day 
by— 

(i-4 Royal Artillery, 

59th Foot, 

3rd Gurkhas, 

19th Punjab Infantry, 

^ Ordnance Park, 

under Brigadier-General R. J. Hughes. One of the companies of 
Sappers and Miners engaged in road-making was allotted to Barter’s 
Brigade, the other to Hughes’s, 
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Stewart and Palliser arrived at Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the 8th of April, 
where they opened communication with Barter, whoso Brigade had 
reached its destination the previous day. On the Ttli, .all tlirec Bri- 
gades remained stationary, aw.aitiiig the arrival of tlio supplies which 
had been ordered to follow the force, for each European regiment had 
only carried with it ten days' supply cf feed, and eaeli Native regiment 
three days' supply of such ncjcessaries as could not be otained on the 
line of march ; a n^serve of similar amount being carried by the Com- 
missariat. To Stewart's surprise and .annoyance the expected supplies 
failed to appear, and after some hesitation he determined t<) j)roceed 
without them,‘ though those he had with him wer(» only just suflicient 
for the needs of his European troops up to the 25th of Api il, and for 
the Native troops he h.ad never, thenceforw.ard, two days' food in 
hand.- 

Tlie day's halt was taken .advantage of to transfer’ the Ifeavy 
guns from Palliser's Brig.ade to Hughes's, .and to weed out ev(?iy weak 
or sickly soldier, camp-follower, and transj)ort .animal, and send them 
back to Kiindahar. Luckily, tliere were not jiiany in an}^ one of these 
three categories, for notwithstanding cold, wind, and dust, both men 
and beasts had borne the m.arch well. The following table shows 
the reduction tluit had t.aken place, but, as regards the troops, the 
loss had been greater than appears, for the two companies of the 
6Dth Foot, which liad formed part of the gari ison of Khelat since its 
occupation in October, h.ad now^ joim^d the Division, whilst, .as reg.ards 
followers and transport animals, the larg('. difference was chiefly due 
to many of both having been left behind .at Kandahaj* to bring up the 
missing supplies. 

^ “ I am sorry to say that some things are not ([uilc^ satisfactory. Our 
supplies have not yet all come up from Kandahar, and I am in doubt whether 
to go on without them, trusting to got what I want from liabiil, or wait hero 
for a few' days. I suppose it will end in my going on. as 1 cannot bear the idea 
of halting.” (Ijctter to Lady Stewart, dated Khelat-i-Ghilzai, AjH-il 7th, 1880. 
Ifife of Sir Steunrt, p. 321.) ^ Jbid, p. 351, 
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STRENGTH OF THE GHAZNI FIELD FORCE ON THE 8TH OF APRIL, 

1880. 

Troops. 

Britisli Oificcrs 172 

European Troops 1,973 

Natives Troops 5,048 

Total of all ranks 7,193 

T^ss by 50 than on leaving Kandahar. 

C AMP-Fo LT.O wers. 

Public Followers 4,140 

Private Followers 092 

Dhoolie -Bearers 1,575 

Total 0,407 

Leas by 800. 

Animals. 

Elephants 11 

Horses 1 ,853 

("amels 3,558 

Mules 1,575 

Ponies 1,223 

Bullocks 499 

:i\)tal 8,719 

IjCss by 2,350. 

The Ghazni Field Force resumed its march in the same order as 
before — ^I^alliser s Brigade leading on the right bank of the Tiirnak, 
with Hughes’s Brigade one march beliind, and Barter’s Brigade moving 
abreast of Palliser’s on the left bank and gradually drawing nearer to 
it as botli approach(;d tlie sources of the stream. The distance between 
them was at no time great, and heliographic communication between 
the three Brigades was regularly maintained. The weather was on 
the whole pleasant, frosty at night, but warm and bright by day ; the 
country for the ninety-six miles lying between Khelat and Jamrad* 
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where the Division was to concentrate, fairly open for a mountainous 
region, and the road good and firm, though intersected at some points 
])y deep ravines, and at others by irrigation channels, which gave the 
Heavy guns and Baggage train a grejxt deal of trouble. 

At Shahjui, forty miles from Khelat, where Stewait and T?alliser 
arrived on the 11th, the limits of the Province of Kandahar were 
reached. So far the Force had been accompanied by some of Slier 
AH's officials, thanks to whoso mediation provisions had beem fairly 
abundant, though th(‘y had often to be br<jught in from long distances. 
Hencefortli the march was to lie tlirough a country whose inhabitants 
had concealed their stores and des(uted their villages.^ Even in 
nominally friendly territory, the Force had been shadowed by a largo 
and evcr-giowing body of tribesmen, moving along the foot of a 
range of hills parallel to the road that Barter was following ; every- 
where the British scouts had been met by an enemy's scjouts ; and 
political information was unobtainable.- There had b(.>on no fighting, 
but at Chashma-i-Panjak, the fifth march out of Khelat-i-Ghil'/.ai, 
there had been great excitement in Stewart's camp watching Barter's 
troops searching for the enemy, who had appeared in their front, 'fhe 
same tactics had been adopted by tlie Afghans in the first war, only 
then tlujy had shadowed Sir John Keane’s Force on both flanks, 
all the way from Kandahar to Ghazni. For those who had studied 
the history of that war, the whole march was full of memories. At 
Ghojan, Palliser pitched his camjx on the very ground where tho 
earlier British army had encannicd ; but whenias in July 1839 
the villagers were “ reaping and threshing in their fields," ® in April 

1 “ After leaving Klielal-i-Gliilzai wo found iJie entire country deserted ; the 
villages for a liundred miles had been abandoned, and (ho people liad gone, 
taking flocks and herds and household goods, but burying their precious things, 
with grain and flour, in the fields, under tho hearths, or even under dung-hills, 
hiding them in the roofs of their houses, &c.” (General Chapman in IJIackujofxl'ft 
Magazine for February, 1902, p. 260.) 2 Ibid. j). 261. 

“ A Narrative of the March and Operations of the Army of the Indu'^ by 
Major W. Hough, p. 154. 


21 
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1880 the villages, seven in number, stood silent and empty, in the 
midst of their budding orchards and growing crops. 

The wholesale flight of the people and the ingenuity with whicli 
they liad concealed t!ie stores that they could not remove, added 
enormously to the difficulty of foraging ; but “ from the centre ol 
newly ploughed fields, from freslily dug graves, from superincumbent 
dung-heaps, from the bottom c»f underground canals, from every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable place, large stores of grain and flour were 
dragged into light ; ^ stores not large enough, however, to allow of 

full rations for the camp-followers, who, for a time, had to subsist on 
whole grain boiled and sweetened witli a little sugar.- Everywhere 
it was tlie same. At Mukur, where the Turnak has its source in a 
spring swarming witli fish, many villages, x^rotected by mud forts, 
were scattered about well-cidtivated lands, whoso inhahitants were 
reported to i)ossess large luuds of cows and flocks of sh(;ep and pigs ; 
but men and beasts alike Iiad disaxipcared, and Palliscr, who camped 
there on the 14tli of April, liad to turn his horses and cattle out to 
graze on the green corn. The next day, at a xfiaco called Karez-i- 
Oba, Barter’s column joined Head-(iuarters, and on the Ifith, after 
traversing a plain intersected by deej) irrigation channels and gay 
with many varieties of wild flowers — brightest among them a splendid 
scarlet tulij) * — Paliiser’s and Barter's Brigades reached Jamrad and 
halted for thirty-six hours to allow Hughes's trooi)s to come uj). Here, 
for the first time, the Afghans who liad continued to hang on the 
British right, shoAved signs of an intention to attack the camp ; but 
on General Barter's Brigade moving out against them, they declined 
battle and retired in good order. 

The day's rest enjoyed by two-tliirds of the Ghazni Field Force at 
Jamrad^was needed by all, from the highest to the loAvest ; officers and 

1 “ Sir Donald Stewart’s March from Kandahar to Kabul.” Macmillan's 
Magazine for May, 1881, p. 55. 
j » Report of Deputy-Surgcon-Gcneral A. Smith. 


» Ibid. 
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men were beginning to feel the effects of the great exertions imposed 
on them by the necessity of literally liunting for their food/ and Sir 
Donald Stewart, suffering from exposure to the sun, could neither eat npr 
sleep.^ His condition was not improved by his insisting on faring just 
the same as his soldit^rs and refusing the little comforts to which his age 
and his position entitled him ; ^ and it is <iuostionablc wlK'.thcr a man on 
whose life and health so much depended, was justificjd in risking both, in 
order to set an example of hardihood and self-denial to his subordinates. 

Crowds of Hazaras from the Highlands lying to the north-west 
of the Kandahar-Kabul road,' flocked into the British camp at Jam- 
rad, eager to be recognized as “ friends,” and the iPixt day's inarch 
revealed their conception of the usi^ to which British protection could 
be put. Every house in the numerous villages dotting the well- 
cultivated valley lying between Jamrad and Musliaki (i) miles), had 
been gutted and set on fire ; ® even the graves of the dead had been 

1 '‘In conseqiieiKic of this ahaiuloiiniont of the fount ry, the Division was 
absolutely cJc|)Ciident for its daily supplies of grain, Jlonr, wood, and forage, 
upon an organized system foraging. This was earned on under tlie most 
stringent discipline. . . . Neither troops nor follouors were on any account 
allowed to enter a village except when detailed to form part of an organized 
foraging party, and breaches of discipline in this matter were punished summarily 
by the provost-marshal.” (Chapman in lUackmmVa Magazine, p. 2G1.) 

2 “ Wo halted to-day, a great boon to evcjybody. 'J\) myself it has been 
very grateful, for 1 have been very seedy for some days. 1 think tlie sun is 
telling on me, as I feel perfectly well in most ways, yet I cannot eat or sleep. 
Sitting out ill the sun for hours till the tents eomc up is very trying,” (Letter 
to Lady Stewart, dated April 17th, 1880, p. 329 of <SVr 1). Stewart's Life.) 

3 “ We have given up our dooly, as an example to the rest of the force and 
as W'e arc cutting down our baggage to the lowest figure. It is necessary to be 
particular in sucli matters. It is certainly not nio(s having to sit out for thrc*o 
or four hours without a particle of shtdler ; but os the men have to do it, we do 
it too.” (Ibid. p. 323.) 

* “ Hazaras — a tribe w'ho inhabit tlic mountain country between Kabul and 
Herat. . . . There are few nations in the w'orld whose dwellings are at a higher 
elevation.” (Sir Charles Maegregor.) 

® “ Our friends the Hazaras arc taking advantage of our presence to burn 
down all the Afghan Forts and villages, and 1 daresay wc shall get the credit 
of it.” {Sir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 329.) 
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desecrated and their headstones smashexi in pieces by these self -con- 
stituted British allies ; and though Sir Donald Steward was very 
angry and denounced the Hazaras in his letters as “ Barbarian cut- 
throats/’ whoso co-oj)(tration, if offered, he should decline,' he made 
no attempt to punish the offenders, as Wellington or Nott would have 
done in his place ; an impolitic omission, for an act of justice, executed 
upon his “ friends ” in the interest of his enemies, would have done 
much to disarm the hostility which, passive so far, was about to 
assume an actives foriu.- 

Tliat day a body of the enemy some 0,000 strong, was discovered 
by the British scouts to be moving parallel to the line of jnarch of the 
now united Division, at a distance of from eight to ten miles, and at 
night they occupied a group of villag('s lying about four miles south- 
east of tlic British camp ; but, when tlie morning dawned, not a man 
was to be seen. 

Considerable modifications in tlic distribution of the. troops among 
the different commanders had been made since Barter’s Brigade 
joined the rest of the Division, and it was in the following order that 
Stewart’s force n^sumed its march at daybreak on the 10th of April : — 

LEADINO TROORS 

UNDER COMMAND OF BRTCMDIER-GENERAL C. IT. rALLISER. 

RiiiGADE Staff. 

Major 0. C. Bird, Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant VV. E. G. Forbes, Orderly Officer. 

JJeutenant A. (]J. Batten, Orderly Officer. 

Lieutenant C. Jioskyns, Orderly Officer. 

' /Vir Donald Stewart's Life, p. 330, 

“ Ihe author of an article on Sir Donald Stewart’s march, published in 
Macmillan's Mtujazinii for .May, 188], wrote? that “The prest»nec of these men 
was to all concerned not only an iiiimenso and unmitigated nuisance, but a 
positive obstruction to our movements ; while their conduct in looting and 
burning Afghan villages, and in slaying every Afghan, man, woman, and child, 
whom they mot w'ith on the road — as long us our presence secured them against 
retaliation — brought upon us the odium and responsibility of acts whicli wo 
exerted ourselves to the utmost to prevent.” (P. 55.) 
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A-B Royal Horse Artillery, six 9-pr. guns, Major II. de G. Warter. 
19th Bengal Lancers, 300 Sabres, Colonel P. S. Yorke. 
loth Punjab Infantry, 470 Ritles, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Coiioland. 
No. 4 Company Sa|JX)era and Minem, Lieutenant P. Itaslott. 

No. 10 Company Saiipers and Miners, Ca])tain L, F. Brown. 

Gknkrae (-ommandino. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Honald Stewart. 

(‘aptain N. R. Stewart, Aide-de-Caiux>. 

I ) i V I SI ( li Staff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. (--hapman, ('hief of tlie Staff. 

Major A. Haud(?ock, Assistant Adjutant-General. , 

Captain A. Gasc'leci, Assistant Qnarter.rastcr-General. 

Caiitain L. T. Bishop, Dex^uty Assistant Quart(?rinaster-Gencral. 
Colonel A. C. Johnson, Commanding Royal Artillery. 

Captain E. M. Lannliiie, (.V)nnuandiiig Royal Engineer. 

I)ex)uty Surgeon -General A. Smith, I'rincipal Medical Officer. 

Major Cowie, Conirnissary of ()rdnan<*e. 

Captain W. V. Ellis, Provosd Marsbal. 

Caj)ta.in W. A. Lawreru^e, General 'Fransport Officer. 

Lieutenant J. E. Dickie, Sux)c*rintenileiit Army Signalling. 

Lieutenant B. Tj. I\ Reilly, Acting Principal (■onimissariat Offitrer. 
(^xilaiti R. F. (’. A. Tytler, D(‘.piity Judge Advocati\ 

Major C. B. Euan Smith, Chief Political Oflioer. 

Major R. (i. CJillurd, Assistant Political OfTieer. 

Rev. T. J. L. Warneford, (Jliaplain. 

Rt‘-v. Fatlier J. Allen, (^hai)I;iin. 

Tuk General’s Esuort c )MMAxnED «y Lieutenant A. Davidson. 

A troop 10th Bengal Lancers, 50 Sabwis. 

A Company 2 -OOtii Rifles, 63 Rifles. 

A (.?omx>any 25th Piinjah Infantry, 85 Rifles. 


SECOND BRIGADE 

COMMANDED BY imrGADlER-GENEHAL R. J. HUGHES. 
Bbiciade Staff. 

Major M. H. Nicholson, BrigadcrMajor. 

Captain E. B. Bishop, Orderly Officer. 

Lieutenant F. Stevenson, Orderly Officer. 


* Vice C'ai)tain C, F. Hughes ineapaoiiated by an accident. 
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G-4 Royal Artillery, six 9-pr. guns. Major Sir J. W. Ctimpbell, Bart. 

6-11 Royal Artillery, four Heavy guns. Major J. A. Tillard. 

2nd Punjab Cavalry, 340 Sabres, Colonel T. G. Kennedy. 

noth Fool, 436 Rifles, Colonel R. Lacy. 

3rd Gurkhas, 289 Rifles, Colonel H. H. Lyster, V.C. 

2nd Sikhs, 367 Rifles, Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Boswell. 

Field Hospital. 

Ordnance and Engineer Field Parks. 

Treasure. 

Commissariat Train. 

Baggage 'Train. 

FIRST BRIGADE 

COMMANDED BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. BARITIR. 

Buigadb: Staff. 

Captain R. Chalmer, Brigade-Major. 

Lieutenant R. E. W. Copcland-Crawford, Orderly Oflicer. 

Lieutenant (J. Hope, Orderly Oflicer. 

Lieutenant R. E. Golightly, Orderly Oflicer. 

11-11 Royal Artillery, six 7-pr. Mountain guns. Major N. If. Harris. 

Ist Punjab Cavalry, 316 Sabres, Lieutenant-Colonel (!). S. Maclean. 

2-60th Rifles, 443 Rifles, Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Collins. 

15th Sikhs, 570 Rifles, Lieutenant-Ckilonol G. R. Hennessy. 

25tb Punjab Infantry, 380 Rifles, Colonel J. W. Hoggan. 

At first tlie fulvanco lay over a fairly open, level tract of country ; 
but, about six miles from camp, it approached the base of a big spur, 
which, jutting out from the western range of mountains and sweeping 
round to eastward, crossed the Ghazni road about three miles further 
on. Close to the thresliold of this hilly zone, Stewart and his escort, 
Hughes and his Brigade, liacl halted for breakfast when a Staff -officer 
—Major Bird — galloped in Avith the new^s that the Afghans were in 
great strength on the British left and front. For a moment the 
General w'as inclined to believe that Hazaras had been mistaken for 
Afghans,^ but a glance through his field-glasses undeceived him; 

I “ Our absolute ignorance of the country was our greatest difficulty ; the 
systematic desertion carried oiit by the enemy having made it impossible to 
gain the smallest information.'* (Chtapman in Blackwood* s Magazine for 
February, 1902, p. 20L) 
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those crowds of horsemen and footmen holding the hills and barring 
his advance, were not friends but foes — and foes in a very formid- 
able position — and no time must be lost in preparing to meet them. 
Hughes’s Jirigado at once formed up on the left of A-B Royal 
Horse Artillery, the leading battery of the tliree which were halting 
on the road in column of route; and a troop of the 19th Bengal 
Lancers, strengthened later by a squadron of the regiment, was 
detached to scout along tlu> hills lying to the left of the road ; 
the remainder of the cavalry und(?r [^alliser took up a position 
on the right of the artillery, on ground which sloped gradually 
down to the river Gliazni three miles away ; whilst the 19th Punjab 
Infantry, the two companies of Happers and Miners, and the 
Generars escoi't were held in reserve. At 7.15, orders were sent to 
Barter to despatch with all speed two s<piadrons of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry to join Palliscn's Brigade and to follow himself with half of his 
infantry. As Barter was six miles away, in rear of the long, straggling 
train, only his cavalry could by any possibility reach the 
main body under two hours ; ^ yet, at 8 o'clock, 8ir Donald Stewart 
resumed the advance. Fourteen hundred yards from the enemy's 
main i)osition, he direct(?d Hughes to form for attack, “ and the troops 
immediately began to deploy to the west of the Ghazni road, with 
the Horse and Field Batteries, respectively, on cither side of it, and 
the Heavy Battery a mile in rear, occupying a low hill lying to the 
right of tlie road, at the foot of which the eciuipment of the Sapper 
Companies and the entrenching tools of the infantry were placed for 
shelter. The artillery came quickly into action, but the infantry were 

I “On the 18th of April a considerable body thr(3atcned us, and the order of 
inarch for the following day was in consequence altered, the veiy considerable 
baggage column which accompanied us being placed between the leading Brigade 
and a complete Brigade which constituted the roar-guard.” (Ibid. p. 261.) 

® “ When w’e were within about 1,4(X) yards of the liill, I rode forward to 
General Hughes, who commanded the infantry, requesting him to form for 
Attack, the intention being that we should be the assailants,” (Ibid.) 
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stai in the act of deploying when, in an incredibly short space of time, 
along a front of nearly two miles, an enormous mass of men formed 
up on the hills facing tlie Jiritisli troops,' and a few moments later 
the front and both flanks of Stewart’s small Force were being ftiriously 
assailed. On tlic left, crowds of horsemen and footmen, pouring down 
tw'o ravines, struck tlio Tiengal Lancers, who had been observing the 
hills, and drove theni right dowm first upon the Ihd Gurkhas, who, 
caught in the act of deploying, swiftly formed scjuarcs, then upon the 
19th Punjab Infantry. For a moment, the suddenness and force of 
the onslaught threw even this fine regiment into confusion ; but the 
men, (piickly reebvering themselves, formed squares and joined their 
Gurkha comrades in pouring a succession of deadly volleys into the 
rear of the struggling mass of friends and foes, who, interspersed with 
ammunition mules, swept over the medical onieeis at their drcvssing 
Btations,“ and nearly up to the low hill where, in view of the fighting 
line and close to the reserve. Sir I). Stow^art and lus staff had taken 
up a position from which all parts oi tlic field of battle were visible. 
Here, rallied by the Genei’al liimself, Lancers turned upon their 
pursuers, who, sliattered by the infantry’s destructive fire, galloped 
off to the right n'ar, leaving some of their dead within a few^ yards of 
the spot where Sir Donald had b(;on standing. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the British left, tliree thousand 
white-robed footmen burst in successive wm^es from the enemy's 
central mass, and stretching out to right and left as they ran, 
threatened to envelope the entire British position, w'hilst two 
thousand horsemen, emerging at a gallop from behind a liill on the 
enemy’s true left, dashed across the plain lying between the troops 
and the river, with the intention of getting into Hughes’s rear. * 

Althougji, against breech -loading rifles and artillery firing case shot 
at short ranges, the weapons of the devoted Afghan sw'ordsmen were 

» Stewart’s Bespatcli. 

a Deputy Surgeon-General A Smith s Reports ^ Ibid, 
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miserable in the extreme, their courage, and numbers made them 
formidable foes.‘ Their fierce onrush pressed back the 51)th F oot ; ^ 
the guns, having exhausted their ammunition, saw themselves obliged 
to withdraw to positions two luindred yards in rear,* and with the front 
shaken and both flanks turned, the situation was for a time highly 
critical — all the more critical because the troops wi>re for tlu? most 
part fighting against an invisible foe, so vast find dense were the 
clouds of dust, which, flying before a fierce wind, euvedoped the 
entire field of battle. Lyster's Gurkhas and tlie .‘Jrd 8ikhs, under 
Colonel Boswell, continued to hold the key of the position with resolute 
firmness, and a brilliant charge of the 2nd Ihiujab Cavalry, led by 
Colonel Kennedy, into the mass of horsemen swet^ping across the 
plain tow'ards the exposed llfink of tlie batter i('s, relieved the pressure 


1 “ Most of them were big men, with long white robes flowing in the wind, 
right arms with swords or other weapons extended, and trying to guard thc^ir 
bodies (against Martini-Henry bullets !) with shields. Anyone with the somblaiiee 
of a heart under his kJiaki iack<?t could not hclj» feeling something like pity to 
see them thus advancing with their miserable weapons in the face of oiir guns 
and rifles, hut their courage and numbers made tJ»cm formidable.” {('aptain 
Elias in Journal of Royal United Sennee. Institution, Vol. XXIV. No. OVII. 
pp. 669. 670.) 

“ Tlie scene was one which baffles description. Sueli an enormous body of 
Ghazi swordsmen had not been brought together since tlie battle of Meeanee. 
llicir bravery was magnificent, and the fury of their onset tried the nerves 
of our troojis for a few minutes, for nothing stopped them short of death.” 
(Chapman, p. 262.) 

* “ They had hardly finislicd deploying, many of tlu;ni had omitted to fix 
bayonets, and there was for a few seconds a tendency among some of them to 
waver and form into small groups. This, however, passed away as instantane- 
ously as it arose, and during the rest of the action the men’s steadiness left nothing 
to be desired.” (“ Sir Donald Stewart’s March from Kandahar to Kabul,” 
Macmil'.an's Magazine, May, 1881, p. 58.) 

“ “ The disregard for life which the Ghazis exhibited may be judged of by 
the fact that they charged up to within thirty yards of Major do Grey Waiter’s 
guns, then firing case and reversed shrapnell, and thus compelled him to retire 
bis guns 100 or 150 yards.” (Ibid.) 

Stewart in his Despatch says 200 yards. — H. B. H. 
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on the British right. Nevertheless, the danger was not averted till 
Stewart had thrown all his reserves, including his own escort, into 
the fighting line.' Half a battalion of the 19th Punjab Infantry and 
the Sai^pcrs and Miners were sent to deploy on the Gurkhas’ krft ; 
the other lialf-battalion of the 19th, the company of the 60th Rifies, 
and that of the 25th Punjab Infantry, wcn^ pushed into the open space 
between the guns and the 59th Foot, which liad cpiickly recovered from 
its temporary discomfiture ; whilst the centre of the position, where 
the fighting Avas at its fiercest, Avas strcngth(>ned by the addition of 
four guns of the Field Battery.* Tlio issue still hung in the balance 
when the two s([iiadrons of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, under Colonel 
C. S. Maclean, that had been calltKl up from Barter s Brigade arrived 
on the field, and joining the squadron of the 19th Bengal Lancers on 
escort duty with the guns, promptly drove the enemy across the river. 
This cleared StcAvart’s right and turned the tide of battle in his favour ; 
and wiicn the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, assistcnl by a few w(‘ll-directc(l 
shells from the Heavy guns, had put to flight some horsemen who 
w'ere trying to get round the British left to fall upon the baggage, 
the tribesmen accepted their defeat, and dispersed Avith such rapidity 
that fighting was over before Barter’s infantry reached the scene of 
action. Their arrival eiiabh^d the whole force to make a forward 
movement,* and by 11 a.m., an hour after the cease-fire had been 

I Stewart's l)iS2)il.!:i. 

a “ Our numbers actually lighting wore approximately 1,800 infantry, 700 
cavalry (not including the Ist Punjab Cavalry, whicli joined afterwards), 12 
Horse Artillery and Field guns, tand the Heavy Battery consisting of two 40- 
pounders and two 6-3 inch howitzers.’* (Captain R. Elias in Jourml of 
Institution^ Vol. XXIV. p. 671.) 

® “ The lighting hai I istci a little m^re than an hour ; most of the fugitives 
moved off in the direction of the river and the Shilghur Hills beyond, i.e. east- 
ward ; but a large body collected on a hi U more to the north, nearly a mile from 
118 . As it was not quite certain whether they might not gather again, a general 
advance was made to some lining ground about 500 yards in front, but they 
had had enough, and after a few Avcll-directed shells, those on the hills also 
dispersed.*’ (Ibid.) \ - 
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sounded, not a vestige of the great gathering, variously estimated at 
from 12,000 to 15,000 men, was to be discovered. 

Spread abroad over low ground, the (Jhilzais were for a time open 
to a destructive jmrsiiit ; but Stewart, fearing lest in the absence 
of his cavalry, they might cut in on his right and fall upon “the 
large parks and baggage train formed in rear,'’ forbore to follow them 
up.^ What he could not risk, the Hazaras, avIio had nothing to lose, 
were eager to undertake. Some two thousand of these men, who 
had hovered round the combatants, watcliing the changing fortunes 
of the fight, fell upon the scattering Afghans and killed many of the 
fugitives. 

Sir Donald Stewart halted for two hours on the field of battle 
to bury the Europeans killed in the action, to collect the bodies of the 
Native dead to bo carried on to the next camping ground,- and to give 
time to the medical officers to attend to the wounded ; then, “ with 
its baggage in close formation,” the whole Division moved forward 
over very rough ground to Nani, seventeen miles from the spot where 
it had spent the previous night.’ After crossing the low pass held 
by the Ghilzais the country becomes more open, there arc fewer water- 
courses, and the road is better, but still sandy and heavy.^ 

In his Despatch Stewart pronounced the conduct of his troops in 
this short, but severe engagement, as above all praise, if the character 
of the attack, led by swarms of men ready to buy victory at the 
price of their own lives, were taken into account ; and he brought 
three officers — Captain A. Gaselee, Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
Lieutenant S. Watson, and sub-Licutenant H. M. Twyman, both of 

t Stewart’s Despateli. 

2 “ The Native soldiery carried their dead into camp, and cither burnt or 
buried them the same evening.” (MmmUlarC s Magazine, May, 1881, p. 59.) 

3 Stewart in his Despatch states that the distance btstween Musliaki and 
Nani was 17 miles, which is confirmed by Maegregor ; whereas GiiscJcc in his 
Itinerary makes it 14J, and Chapman 19 miles. — H. B. H. 

* Gaselee. 
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tho 59th Foot — specially to the Conunander-in-Cliief s notice. Tlic 
former he himself had seen “encouraging the retiring lino at the 
most critical period of the action,” and “ the gallant example he set 
the men by advancing towards tJie enemy and calmly shooting down 
some of tho most forward of them, liad tho very best effect on the 
soldiers ; ” whilst Watson had been wound(‘.d in rallying his regiment, 
and Twyman had done his best to save the life of one of his men.^ 

The engagement of AJuned Khcl, critical for the British, had boon 
disastrous for the Afghans. Twelve hundrevj bodies wore ci)unted on 
the field ; and considering the heavy fire at close (piarters to wliioli 
they were suhjecteil, it is probaI)le that tho niimbor of tlio wounded 
fell little short of three thousand. That the llritisli casualties, a full 
list of which is given in the following table, were comparalivedy few, 
was owing mainly to the assailants' miserable weapons ; had the 
Ghazis’ arms been 0 (|iial to their courage, tho result would have 
been a very different one. 

TABLE OF KILLED AND WOUNDED 

In the T^Nc.WtJEMJiNT OF AlIMKl) Ki'EI'. 

Officers Woimdcd. 

(.’aptfain H. Uorbott , . . A~B Royal Horse ArfiUory. 

Captain J. If. Broome . . . 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

Lioufenant C. J. L. Stuart . ... 

Colonel P. S. Yorko . . . IDth Bengal Lancers. 

Lieutenant E. A. Young s , , ,, ,, ,, 

Lieutenant H. S. Massy . . ,, ,, ,, 

lieutenant S. D. Gordon . . „ ,, ,, 

Major and LitMitenant-(-Vjlonel J. f^awson, 5t)tli Foot. 

Lieutenant and A d j 11 tan t S . Watson, , , , , 

1 “ A like bold attempt was made by Major Frampton, 50th Regiment, in 
tho case of a wounded soldier, but it was impossible to rescue anyone who was 
down ; tho Ghazis immediately swarmed round him, like hounds breaking into 
a fox.'* (Captain R. Elias, Joitrnul of B.U,S. Institution, Vol. NXIV. p. 672.) 

- Tliis officer received eight sword-cuts all of a serious nature, and one bullet 
wound. A sanguine temperament, a good constitution, and the skilful and 
unremitting attention of Surgeon W. B. Murphy saved his life. — B. H. 
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Bessalclar Jo wahir Sin£f . . Wth Bengal Lancers. 

Bcssaldar Mahomed Shahriar . ,, ,, 

Jemadar Clolab Sing . . . „ ,, 

Non-Oommis-nnned Officers, Men, and Followers Killed. 


One man 

Colour-Sergeant J. H. Chess um 

Two men 

One non-eommsBsioned ofVicer 
Two men ..... 
Two non -commissioned officers 

Three men 

One man 

One man 

Two men 

One camp-follower 

N on-Commissioned ( )ffic.ers , 

One man ...... 

Chic man 

Sergeant F. 'Lliompson . 

Nine men 

Two men ..... 
Sergeant John Jones 
Three non-commissioned officers . 
Sixteen men ..... 
Seven non-com missioned ollicera . 
Thirteen men .... 
Eleven noii-eomrnissioncd officers . 

Thirty men 

One non-commissioned officer 

Eight men 

One follower .... 
Four followers .... 
One non-corami?5sioned officer 
Tavo men 

Casitalties 

1st Punjab Cavalry 
2nd Punjab Cavalry 
19th Bengal Jjancers 

Total 


59th Foot. 

2-60th Rifles. 

*• '• 

2nd PiinjaV) ( 'avalry. 

ff >» ff 

1 9f li Bengal Lancei's. 

>• n »» 

2nd Sikhs. 

19th Punjab Infanti^. 

23th Punjab Infantry. 

A-B Royal Horse Artillery. 

Men, and Followers vHmnded. 

A-Ji Royal Jtorsi*. Artillery. 

(t 4 Royal Artillery. 

59th Foot. 

99 ft 

2-(>0ili Rifles. 

No. 4 Company Sappeis and Miners. 
Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

9f 99 99 

2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

*» 99 *» 

19th Bengal Lancers. 

99 99 99 

2nd Sikhs. 

9 9 99 

3rd Gurkhas. 

lOtli Punjab Infantry. 

99 99 99 

AMONO HoTLSKS. 


Killed. Wounded. Missing. 

32 5 

5 21 2 

3 15 (> 

8 88 13 
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Ollicers wounded 12 

Non-coiniiiissioned ollicers, men, and followers killed and wounded 129 

Total . . 141 

Casualties among horses, 89. 

On the 20th of April, the Division marched seven miles over a 
good, level road and cainpcjd at Ispandi, a village lying midway between. 
Nani and Ghazni. No enemy was sighted and the wounded bore the 
journey well. A reconnaissance made in the afternoon by Major 
Lance and Captain (Jaselee showed that there were no armed men in 
Ghazni, the ruined walls of which city were incapable of offering a 
successful resistance,^ llesistance must, however, at one time have 
been intended, for next day the troops marched for some distance 
between high garden walls that had evidently been put quite recently 
into a state of defence. That day, for the first time since leaving 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai, a number of villages were found to be inhabited, 
and as Stewart's long column passed round tlie city to encami^ on the 
ground where Sir John Keane's force had bivouacked on tlie 2lst of 
July, 1839, tlie walls were seen to be crowded with spectators of both 
sexes.* 

Notwitlistanding those proofs of a more peaceful spirit prevailing 
among the people of the district, opposition to the Britisli advance 
was not yet at an end. In tlie course of the 22nd of April, the day 
on whicli Lieutenant Dickie opened hcliographic communication with 
Ross's force, Stewart learned that thirty tliousand tribesmen, led by 
Mushk-i-Alam and Maliomed Jan, had assembled at no great distance 

1 Notwithstanding the state of the fortifications, however, Ghazni would 
be still a difficult place to attack were it held by a determined enemy. Tlu? 
town is surrounded on every side by a mass of gardens within high mud walls 
and covering a considerable extent of country. Were these to be well defended, 
they eould not be taken without a severe loss of life on the attacking side.'' 
{Macmillan's Magazine, May, 1881, p. 60.) 

8 Deputy Surgeon-General A. Smith's Report 
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from Ghazni ; and a reconnaissance discovered an adviinced guard 
of this great force, some seven thousand strong, posted in tlio villages 
of Ursu and Shalez, only six or seven miles from the British camp. 
Measures for their dislodgment were concerted the same evening, and, 
at 3.30 next morning, General Palliser moved out to attack them 
with the following troops : — 


A-B Royal Horse Artillery 
11-11 Royal Artillery (Mountain) 
Ist Punjiib Cavalry . 

2nd Punjab Cavalry . 

2-OOth Rilies . . . . 

15th Sikhs . . . . 

25th Punjab Infantry 
2nd Sikhs 


0 (lUus, 

6 „ 

;122 Sabres, 


:i25 „ 

525 Hilles, 
578 „ 


458 


424 


it 


and a little later the remainder of the Division was drawn up about a 
mile outside camp, il>ady to render assistances if called upon to do so. 

Palliscr's trooi)s pushed on as quickly as the uneven nature of the 
ground would permit until, from the crest of a low range of liills, they 
looked down upon the two villages, the occupants of wliich, evidently 
unaware of their approach, were thrown into a state of great excite- 
ment by their sudden appearance — excitement, not fear, for with both 
villages protected by thick mud walls and the ground on evciy side 
cither cultivated or broken and marshy, they had good reason to feel 
confidence in the strength of their x)osition. Having satisfied himself 
that with the small force at his disposal fie could not capture eitlier 
Ursu or Shalez without a greater loss of life than he felt justified in 
incurring, ‘ Palliser ordered the guns to shell the villages whilst, with 
the cavalry and infantry, he made a demonstration against them, in 
the hope of drawing the enemy into the open ; but tlui Afghans could 
neither be temjjted to leave nor be frightened out of their defences, 

^ Such a proceeding, although pretty certain of success, must inevitably 
have cost many lives, a sacrifice which the occasion did not demand, and which 
our small force could ill afford.” (Captain R. Elias, Journal of ilit Il.U»8. 
Institution, Vol. XXIV. p. 673.) 
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and he had to heliograph for reinforcements. Stewart immediatc^ly 
despatched two hundred and fifty -three men of tlie 59th, and a hundred 
and ninety-one of the 3rd Gurkhas, to his lieutenant's assistance ; but, 
before they could reach him, many tribesmen from neighbouring 
hamlets had flock(?(;l into the space between Ursu and Shalez, so that 
the disparity between the two forces was still maintained. Palliser’s 
next step was to withdraw his whole column to a ridge tw^o thousand 
five hundred yards in rear, in the expectation that this retrograde 
movement would effi^ct what fas demonstration had failed to accom- 
plish ; but the Afghans refused to be deceived, and as they continued 

I 

to lie snug .and safe V)ehind their walls, he asked for definite orders.' 

On receipt of Palliser's second message, Stewart made up liis 
mind to go himself to his assistance, witli G-4 Royal Artillery, 19th 
Bengal Lancers, Half-Battalion 59th-Foot, and a Half-Battalion of 
the 19th Punjab Inf.antry. At daybreak he had sent Major Clifford, 
his Political Officer, escorted by a w ing of the 19th Bengal Infantry, 
to close the gates of tlu* city and keep its inhabitants under observa- 
tion ; now, he left Major Tillard, with G--11 Royal Artillery (Heavy 
guns), half a Battalion 3rd Gurkhas, and two Companies of Sappers 
and Miners, to guard the camp against a possible attack, either from 
within or without the city. Tillard set his men to work to dig 
shelter trenches and construct breastw'orks of camel-saddles ; but no 
precautions that he could take would have sufficed to assure the 
safety of the camp-followers, supplies, and transport animals left to 
the protection of so inadequate a force, if it had turned out that the 
enemy had lured away the greater part of Stewart's Division with the 
intention of falling upon the baggage train and commissariat stores.’ 

1 Macmillan'S Meujazine^ May, 1881, p. Cl. 

* “ Wc had left our camp seven miles behind, not very strongly protected. 
Wliat if the whole affair had been a ruse to inveigle us out, while a large fowo 
came down from the hills in our absence and burned all the tents and stores, etc. ?, 
but the Afghans are not an enterprising enemy, and there was probably nothing 
to fear.” (Captain R. Elias in Journal of E. U,8. Institution^ Vol. XXIV. p. C74.) 
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Luckily for the whole Division, no such plan had occurred to them, 
and Stewart's task proved easier than he had anticipated. On joining 
Palliser and assuming command of his troops, Sir Donald quickly 
decided to make his attack on the village of Shalez, as, in so doing, 
lie would not endanger his communications with Ghazni. In pur- 
suance of this decision, ho ordered Barter, with the 2-()()th Rifles, the 
15th Sikhs, and the 25th Punjab Infantry, supported by A-B Royal 
Horse Artillery, tlie 1st Punjab Cavalry, and the Iflth Bciiigal Lancers, 
to advance by a track tliat skirted the base of thtj ridge to wliich 
Palliser had retired, turn the enemy's true left and storm the village 
from behind, wliilst Hughes, with the 59th Foot, 2nA Sikhs, and 3rd 
Gurkhas, covered by the fire of 4 guns G-4 Field Battery and the 
Mountain guns, was to attack the place in front as soon as Barter's 
assault was fully developed. I'lio wing of the 19th Punjab Infantry the 
General held in reserve, and he despatched the 2nd Punjab Cavalr}'’, \vith 
the remaining two guns of G--4, to the left to watch tlui village of Ursu. 

The movemtmt, begun at 11.40 a.m., was crowned wdth rapid 
success. At sight of the long British line advancing on their front 
and flank, the Afghans, fearing to be caught in a trap, beat a hasty 
retreat from both villages, whicli within an hour were in the hands 
of the troops. The (.'avalry and Horsi^ Artillery pursued tluj fugitives 
for some distance ; but no looting was allowed, and when the women 
rushed out of the villages, trembling for the safcjty of their houses, 
Sir Donald bade them go back, assuring theju that they Avould not bo 
molested ; he had not come out to fight against women and children.^ 

The British casualties w'cue very small — one man of the 2-60th 
Rifles and one of tlie 1st Punjab Cavalry killed, and one non- 
commissioned ofticer and one man of thc^ latter regiment and one of 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry wounded ; wdiilst the Afghans were reported 
to have lost 150 killed and 260 wounded.* The affair in itself was «)f 

» Rev. T. J. L. Wameford. {Sir Donald Stewart's Life, ji. 338.) 

a Report of Deputy Surgeon-General A, Smith. 
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no great importance, but its results were far-reaching, for the discom- 
fiture of the Afghan advanced guard was followed by the inimediatti 
dispersal of the large force- — fi\)ni 20,000 to 30,000 — that had assembled 
near Mushk-i-Alam’s fort, with the intention of delivering a second 
desperate attack on the small British column.^ 

During his few days’ halt outside the walls of Ghazni, the political 
situation chiefly occupied Sir Donald Stewart’s attention. He felt that 
it w'ould be impolitic to move on, a mere bird of passage, leaving 
chaos behind him ; yet he was convinced that any Governor of his 
ax)pointing would have small cliance of retaining his position for a day 
after his departure, and he was determined that, so far as he was 
concerned, no Afghan should be able to say that British frit^ndshij) 
had done him an injury with his ow n {leople.* Looking round for some 
man to take the government of the province fully oil his hands, he 
ascertained that Sirdar Mahomed Alam w^as willing to undertake ilio 
task, provided that he (Sir Donald) would guarantee his position and 
permit the heir-apxwent, Miisa Jan, to reside in Ghazni under his 
charge — conditions which Stewart felt justified in accex)ting. The 
appointment gave great satisfaction to the x)eople of Ghazni,* and 
Stew art, anxious to leave not only order but jicace Ixdiind liim, advistid 
the Hazaras, wdio had come to liim in alarm, declaring “ that they 
could not live alongside the Afghans again,” to see the new- Governor, 
who had exi)ressed himself ready to meet them half-way. “ If a truce 
can be secured for a time,” so wrote this true statesman to his wife, 
“ both sides will see that it will bo in their owm interests to let bygones 
be bygones.” ^ 

On the 25th of Ai)ril, Stewart’s Division resumed its march, and 

1 McbcmilMs Magazine, May, 1881, p. 61. 

2 L%fe of Sir D, Stewart, pp. 337, 338. 

3 This selection “ quieted the people, for they saw that the victorious 

English General was willing to make over a city and district which were absolutely 
at his mercy, to be administered by one of their own Sirdars.” (Article in 
MacmiUan'a Magazine^ May, 1881.) * Life of Sir D. Stewart, p. 337. 
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after crossing the Sliah-i-Dalian Pass, the summit of which is J),100 
feet above sea-level, and a wide plateau, watered by numerous Karczes, 
yet destitute of cultivation — a sign of the unsettled state of the country 
— descended into the Wardak Valley and halted at Shashgao, thirteen 
and a half miles north of Ghazni. Major A. A. A. Kinlock, escorted 
by a party of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry and accompanied by JMajoi* 
General J. Hills, arrived in camp the same evi^ning, s(>nt by Koss to 
open communication witli Sir Donald Stewart. 

Ross liad arrived at Slunkabad, on the 23rd, to find the hills in 
the vicinity of that village strongly hold by tlic enemy, and though 
they liad retired from them befoi*(> numerous and active? reconnoitring 
parties, they rcoccupied them next morning. The same day it was 
reported that a large body of tribesmen were approaching from the 
North, and a thousjind men, led by Abdul Gliafur of Lagar, actually 
surrounded a hundred Sappers and two companies of Gurkhas, engaged 
in road-making, and had to be driven off by cavalry.’ On the 25th a 
large number of Ghilzais were discovered within two miles of the British 
camp, and Ross sent out Lieutenant-Colonel F. F. Roweroft with — 

2 Screw Guns No. 4 iMountaiii Battery . Lieutenant II. M. Sandback, 

1 Troop 3rd Bengal Cavalry . . . Major G. VV. WilJock, 

2 C()nii)ariies 2-l)tli Foot .... Captain C. M. Stocklc?y, 

Wing 4th Gurklias Major J. IJay, 

supported by Half a Troop 3rd Bengal Cavalry, commanded by a 
Native Officer, and 3 Companies 24th Punjab Infantry, commanded by 
Captain P. H. Wallorstein, all under Major B. M. Cornbe, to turn them 
out of their position, which was evidently a strong one. 

Covered by the well-directed fire of the guns, the infantry quickly 
dislodged the Ghilzais from their first line of defence. At the second, 
they made a more determined stand ; but Combe turned their flank 
whilst Roweroft forced them out of their entrenchments with the 

1 Zfi/c of Sir Charles Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 196. 
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bayonet. Meanwhile, another body of the enemy had appeared on 
Roweroft's left, to disperse which (Charles Gough went out with four 
companies of the 4th Gurkhas and two screw guns, the fire of which 
soon coiripolled the (ihilzais to Ijcat a letroat. Hotly })rcssed by 
Roweroft's troops, they lost a standard and a considerable number 
of men — forty dead bodies were counted on the field — yet, notwith- 
standing their defeat, they reappeared the next day on the hills near 
camp, and Gough had again to go out against tliem with the screw 
guns, the 9th Foot, and tlie 2;ird Pioneers. Under the fire of the guns, 
which were sighted for two thousand yards, two companies of each 
regiment, led by Colonel Daunt, scaled tlie liill-sido, and wlien they 
reached the summit — twe) tliousand three hundred f(*et above camp, 
nine thousand two hundred above sea-level — tlie enemy bolted, leaving 
a few dead behind tlunn ; and after that, Ross's column whicli, from 
first to last, had only lost one man 4th Gurkhas killed, and one man 
2~9th Foot and tlirec^ Gurkhas wounded, was left in peace. 

Whilst Gough was breaking down the (.{liilzals' resistance, Stewart 
was marching in lovely weather from Shashgao to Haft Asia. On the 
27th, he moved on to Hyder Khel by a narrow, rougli road running 
at the foot of the hills, on the edge of a populous and well-cultivated 
country, and on tlic 28tli, lie joined hands with Ross, and took k^avc 
“ witli sorrow '' of tlu* Ghazni Field Force, the temporary command 
of which was taken over by General Hughes. Next day, he joined 
Ross s column on its way hack to Sir-i-Tiip ; at Argandeh he and 
Roberts met, and, on the 2nd of May, the two Generals entered Kabul 
together. 

The troops over whicli Sir D. Stewart now assumed command, known 
thenceforward as the Northern Afghanistan Field Force, numbered 
roughly speaking tliirty-six tliousand, organized into four Divisions, 
and distributed along two hundred miles of more or less practicable 
road. The First and Second Divisions, commanded respectively by 
Sir P. Roberts and Major-General Ross, administrative contred of 
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both being still vested in tlie former officc'r, consisted of all the corps 
that iSir Donald had found in Kabul on his arrival in that city ; the 
Ghazni Field Force, which under Major-General J. Hills was to occupy 
the Logar Valley as soon as the paths leading into it liad been luado 
practicable for artillery, constituted the I'liird : and to the Fourth, 
commanded by Major-General Bright, belonged all the troops on the 
Khyber line that had been withdrawn in February from Roberts’s 
control. It was intend(»d that Major-Gonoral J. Watson's column in 
the Kui*am should also com(3 under Stinvart’s orders, as soon as the 
road over the Shutargardan had boon reopened, but*communication 
with India via tin'. Kurani Valley was never re-established, and Watson 
remained in independent command to the end of th(3 war. 

• Observations 

Observation I. From a strategical point of view the march 
from Kandahar to Kabul must be condemned. Sir Donald Stewart’s 
Force was a Flying Column without base and without support, and 
though accompanied l)y a largo trans])ort train, it was \n’rtually de- 
pendent for its food and forage, at the most unfavourable season of 
the year, on a country always poor and which had bc(m alr(‘ady twice 
invaded — tlu’! second invasion extending as far as Shahjui. To 
depend on local supplies w-here supplies, at tlie best of times, arc 
scarce and only to be olitainocl by <a well -organized foraging system, 
is to incur starvation in ease of defeat, and defeat was narrowly esca])cd 
at Ahmed Khel. Had tluue be(*ii no other way of retii‘(‘moiit open 
to the Kandahar garrisf)n, n(^c<>s.sity w'ould have excused t h<i risk ; but 
there was nothing to prevent their returning to India by the Bolan, 
and the two olijects which liord Lyiton liad at lu»art, viz. the placing 
of affairs in Northern Afghanistan in »Sir* Donald Stewart’s hands, 
and the giving the Afghans a crowning proof of the British Empire’s 
irresistible power by breaking up the opposition of which Ghazni had 
been the centre, before relieving them of the presence of a British 
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army of occupation, could have been attained more quickly and 
economically by that route. Thanks to the completion of the Sukkur- 
Sibi railway, Stewart could have been in Peshawar within ten days 
of leaving Kandahar. Another ten days would have seen him estab- 
lished in Kabul, after enjoying the advantage of inspecting the Khyhor 
Force on his way up ; any reinforcements deemed essential to the 
success of the final military operations could have been drawn from 
India, their place being taken by the Bengal Division, as one regiment 
after another followi'd in the footsteps of its commander ; and no one 
can question that the lesson which Lord Lytton was so anxious to 
impress upon the Afghans, could have b(‘en taught with greater 
expedition and greater thoroughness, at less risk and less cost, by 
troops acting from a strong base at 8h('rpur, only ninety miles from 
Ghazni, than by a force without a base? of any kind, marching on that 
city from Kandahar, three hundred and sixteen miles aw'^ay. The 
still simpler and more economical y)lan of railing the Bombay Division 
to Peshawar, and leaving tlie Bengal Division at Kandahar, could 
not he adopted on account of the great strain it would have put on the 
loyalty of Native tioops that had already been eighteen months absent 
from their homes. 

Responsibility for this faulty movement must be divided between 
the military find political authorities in India, and Sir Donald Stew art ; 
for if they planned and ordered it, he. acco[)ted their orders without 
remonstrance, (Mther failing to see tliat the plan was vicious, in which 
case his military judgment was at fault, or else shrinking from the 
performance of a duty which Napoleon declared to be obligatory upon 
every Commander wdicn directed to undertake operations which ho 
believed ^to be dangerous and unwise ; — “ It is his ” (the General's) 
“ duty to represent his reasons and to insist upon a change of plan ; 
in short, to give in his resignation rather than allow himself to become 
the instrument of his army's ruin.” 

The fact that Stewart offered to undert?tk© the march with eon*- 
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siderably loss than his whole division, looks as if he undervalued the 
risks to be run ; but it is not safe to put this interpretation upon the 
proposal, for if, in one direction, those risks would liave been inorefisod, 
in another, tliey would have been lessened. The problem that pre- 
sented itself to him may he thus stated : — 

The larger the force 1 take with me, the? greater will be the difficulty 
of feeding it ; tlie smaller that force, tlui greater the probability of its 
being overwhelmed by the enemy — wliich alternative shall I choose ? 

It is evident that he ])referred the latter, and the preference W'as 
to some extent justified by the fact that in order to procure food and 
forage for the larger foice, insisted on by the (jommander-iri-( !hi('f, lie 
had to break it up and to cjxpose one of his Brigades to the danger of 
attack under conditions which must previmt the other from coming 
to its assistance. * 


OnsKKVATiON IL If th(j strategy of the march to Kabul was bad, 
the tactics of the action at Ahmed Khel were worse. Tlieir errors may 
be summarized as follows : — 

(1) Neglecting to keep the l<\irc(; in close touch on the line of march. 

(2) Bushing on the enemy without waiting for th(^ reinforcements 
that had l)een called up. 

(.-1) Deploying when within tlui enemy s striking distance. 

(4) Bushing the Horse and li'ield Artilh'ry in advance of the 
Infantry, whilst the latter were still in the act of forming line. 

(5) Placing the 19th Bengal Lancers at the extremity of the loft 
flank of the line of battle, on ground quite unsuitable to the movements 
of cavalry. 

(1) Sir Donald Stewart knew that a largo body of Ghilzais was in 
the neighbourhood, yet he suffered Barter’s 13rigade to be six miles in 
rear of Hughes’s, and scjparatcd from it by a long, straggling baggage 
train. If, after the battle, he was able to move on over very difficult 
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ground witli his baggage in close formation/' he could have advanced 
in the same formation before the battle ; and he should have orclen'd 
his leading troops to regulate their speed by the pace of the transport 
train, and not have allowed it to rush on in its anxiety to get as quickly 
as possible to the next camping ground. 

(2) There was nothing in the position of affairs when the presence 
of the enemy was reported to Stcwjirt, to compel him to give battle 
immediately ; and in deciding to take the offensive with only two- 
thirds of his troops, he violated the most important of all Napoleon’s 
maxims : — “ When you have resolved to fight a battle, collect your 
wliole force. Dispense with nothing. A single battalion sometimes 
decides the day." 

(3) Having made up his mind to fight, Stewart should have taken 
the steps that jnust precede an eiigagcunent, at a sufficient distance 
from the enemy’s known position to allow of th(> necessary change of 
formation being carried out in an ordeily manner. His withholding 
the ordcT to d(^ploy till the leading troops were*, within fourteen hundred 
yards of the Iiills occuj)ied by the (Ihilzais, ijrovt'd that he grossly 
underestimated their numbers and their courage ; and he narrowly 
escaped paying for Ins miscalculation by defeat, Avith all the terrible 
consequences which doh'at Jiiiist have entailed upon troops dependent 
for existence, day by day, upon supplies which they would not have 
been in a position to collect— supposing them to have escaped imme- 
diate annihilation and to have saved their military stores. 

(4) Artillery cannot protect itself, and therefore it should not be 
placed in an exposed position beyond the line of battle. If Avithin 
musketry range of the enemy, it is in danger of having its horses shot 
down, and thus being dejuivtHl of the poAver to retreat ; if, retaining 
its mobility, it is compelled to fall back in haste, it carries confusion 
into the ranks of the infantry in rear. This rule is of universal applica- 
tion, but the need for its observance is even gnjater in a mountainous 
than in a flat country. In a very valuable account of the action of 
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Ahmed Khcl, published in the Journal of (he. Uniiad Service InstiluUon 
of India for July, 1881,^ Lieutenant M. Martin, R.E., after granting 
that the first artillery position — 1,300 yards — was possibly too near the 
enemy, contends that, with young infantry, it is more than ever neces* 
sary to have one or two batteries of the older and steadier artillery in 
the firing line. . But even with the safeguards furnished by the 
steadiness and experience of the selected batteries, the dangers 
inherent in such a position outweigh the advantages attaching to the 
confidence which its presence may inspire in inexperienced infantry ; 
and the younger the troops, the greater the risk of their losing their 
heads should tliat confidence prove to have lieen without foundation. 

(5) The exposed flank of cavalry should always be protected by 
some obstacle, or by infantry ; and when cinphjycjd to support 
infantry or artillery, it should be placed in rear of such troops, or 
cchelonned on their flanks. 

Obskrvation tit. The enemy’s plan of attack was ably conceived 
and so boldly delivered as to be within an ace of success ; yet, the 
Afghan leader woidd have done better to resist the teinjitation olTercd 
him by Stewart s delay in deploying. Commanding, as lie did, a bravo 
but ill-disciplin<?d and badly armed army, he should have awaited 
attack ; and when the well-armed, well-disciplined British troops had 
been drawm on to ground, all the advantages of which w'ould have been 
in his favour, he should have assailed tliem with his infantjy, whilst 
falling upon the baggage train wdth his numerous cavalry. Such 
tactics could luirdly have failed of success, and Sir D. Stewart had 
good reason to congratulate liimself on the fact that ho was not the 
only commander on that day to make mistak(!s. 

The following passage from Lieutenant Martin’s article may bo 
quoted in support of the criticisms contained in the above observa- 
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tions ; — “ An open plain lay to our right, between the Ghazni road and 
the Ghazni river, away from the enemy. We had over three hours* 
notice of his wishing to engage. On this plain it would have bc(n 
easy to park the baggage in square under charge of, say, the 25tli 
N.I. and one squadron 1st P.C., releasing the 15th Sikhs, 60th Rifles 
and 1st P.C., with the Mountain battery 11-11 R.A., for active opera- 
tions. All baggage guards might have joine'd their corps (the cavalry 
especially), and though some inconvemience might have resulted, it was 
better than the risk of attacking with an insufficient force. More, 
in fact, might have been done to ensure the success of the acition before 
the safety of the liaggage. The greater contain(?d tlic less.** 

“ The action of Ahmed Khel on the Kandaiiar-Ghazni road may be 
taken as an example of the l>est form of tribal resistance, as a con- 
siderable amount of skill and forethouglit was slun\'n. Acc^ording to 
their own accounts, they solccted an occasion when our Division was 
a hundn^d miles from any support (from Kabul and Khelat-i-Clhilzai). 
They assembled a force, said to outnumber ours by ten to one, largely 
composed of fanatics, and they chose their position. This was on 
our left flank and j)arallel to our line of advance on Ghazni. The 
greater number of the emmiy were concealed behind the hills on our 
l(ift, and only a certain number pararled in thn'c lines on the crest and 
slope towards us. The bottom or foot of this slo 2 )e ended in rolling 
ground and nullas, wliich affordi^d plenty of cover from fire and oppor- 
tunity for formation, and placed our guns and rifles, as w'ell as our 
cavalry, at a great disadvantage.” 



CHAPJ^ER XXVIM 

A Great Financial Blunder 

On the 24th of February, 1880, the Indian budget ^was laid before 
the Viceroy^s Council by the Financial Member, Sir Jolin Strachey. 
According to the usual custom, his statement dealt witli tlic past, 
present, and future, finally closing the accounts for the Financial year, 
1878 -79, revising the estimates for 1880, and presenting a forexjast of 
expenditure for 1880-Sl : tlic cost of the whole war, tlun’efore, from 
its inception in tlic autumn of 1878 to its expected termination in the 
autumn of 1880, was determined by its figures, and they proved to b<5 
much more favourable than had been anticipated. For th(^ iirst 
time for many years, the finances of India had shown, and were still 
showing, such signs of elasticity that Sir John Strachey was able to 
announce the abandonment of a proposed tax f)n ofiicial and j)rofc.s- 
sional incomes, the fear of which had been troubling Anglo-Indian 
society. For the year 1878-79, there was a surplus of £2,044,000 ; the 
surplus for 1879-80 was, of course, much smaller — only £119,000; 
but tlierc wx^re good grounds for believing that 1880-81 would yield 
at least £417,000 in cjxcess of expenditure after all claims connected 
with the war had been fully met, including £4,000,000 spent on rail- 
way construction and extension, which, though arising out of the war, 
could not fairly be charged against it. * 

The true war expenses had, so far, been surprisingly small — £676,000 
in 1878-79, £3,216,000 in 1879-80 — and so accurate were the accounts 
furnished by the Military Department to the Finane»ai Department, 
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that Sir John felt sure that he was not erring on the side of und»jr- 
estimating liabilities Avhen ho fixed £2,090,000 as the amount that 
would be required to meet all war charges in 18S0-81 ; so that tho 
whole cost of the operations in Afghanistan, after setting off tho gain 
under railway and telegraph revenue, would not exceed £5,752,000. 

At the close of his speech, Sir John Straehey was warmly congratu- 
lated by liis colleagues ; all the more warmly because of a charge of 
deliberately falsifying tho military accounts to the extent of £6,000,000, 
in order to conceal the real cost of the war, to wliich publicity had just 
been given by no less a person than Mr. W. E, Gladstone, a charge 
based upon information which had, he declared, been given Iutu with 
“ such an appearance of truth that he thought it right to mention it 
publicly in order tliat, if inaccurate, it might be contradicted.” Sir 
J. Straehey 's figures gav(j the contradiction asked for in authoritative 
form, and in the debate that followed tho reading of the budget, Lord 
Lytton protested indignantly against such anonymous accusations, 
and declared that “ so far from seeking to conceal the true cost of the 
war, they (the Indian Government) had cl\arged against it all stores 
and materials, as wcdl as the cost of frontier railways, telegraphs, and 
postal communication.” 

Tho discrepancy between the Viceroy’s statement and Sir J. 
Straehey 's with regard to frontier railways Avould have been of little 
importance?, if the latter had been aide to substantiate his claim to 
have met expenditui’fi of all kinds out of ciimmt revenue ; but, un- 
fortunately, tho figui’os on which tlie Fiiianeial MemluT of (council liad 
founded his calculations tnrn(;d out to bt? inacfcnratc to an almost 
incredible extent, and the fair fabric of national credit and prosperity 
whicii ho had built upon them, collapsed wh<*n touched by tho sharp 
spear of truth. That destructive toucli came from the Comptroller- 
General, who, early in March, brought the alarming drain from tho 
Punjab treasuries in connection with the var, to the notice of the 
Financial Member of Council, and the inquiries that were forthwith 
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sot on foot revealed the startling fact that, from October 1878 to the 
end of March 1880, the net recorded drafts upon the civil treasuries 
all over India, but chiefly upon those in the Punjab, exceeded the net 
recorded military expenditure by £4,214,000, of wliich sum about 
£2,000,000 was debitable to the first phase of the war, and the balance 
to tlie second. 

£4,214,000 was a large sum to figure as an undetected deficit ; but 
still more searcliing investigations raised tlie acknowledged cost of the 
war from £0,0()0,000 in March to £15,770,000 in October, and to 
£17,408,000^ in November, 1880, whilst supplementary estimates 
submitted by the Government of Intlia in March lS8t, finally brought 
up the total to £10,574,000 ; so that Sir J. Strachey's Budget was 
wrong not to the extent of £6,000,000, the sum at which the error in 
the Indian Finances was stjt down by Mr. Gladstone’s informant, 
])ut of £13,800,000, probably the largest miscalculation ever made in 
tlie accounts of a nation. 

Tlie truth once known, Sir E. Johnson, Military Member of the 
Viceroy s Council, had no difficulty in ox])laining the causes which 
had vitiated his calculations.- They were ; — ■ 

1. Burcliaso of large numbers of tjanspdrt animals, partly as a 
measure of improved organization, partly on acc(3unt of owners’ 
unwillingness to liire out their beasts. 

2. Purchase and transportation to the front and along the lines 
of communication of six months' supplies, a precautionary measure 
rendered necessary by uncertainty as to the duration of the war. 

3. Enormous increase in the price of grain and other supplies pur- 
chased in India, duo to increasing demand and growing scarcity, 

4. Similar increase in the prices of firewood, forage, and other 
articles procurable in Afghanistan. 

I This sum did not include the capitation value of the pensions for tho 
wounded, or for the families of those who had <lied or heen killed. — II. B. H. 

* Minute dated 1st May, 1880. 
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5. Raising the wages of all followers north of the Jhelam and 
supplying them with half-rations, in consequence of the unpopularity 
of service in Afghanistan, and the competition in the labour market 
of the railway authorities, engaged in constructing the line to Rawal 
Pindi. 

6. Fortifying all important positions, and erecting works for tlie 
shelter and protection of troops at Kabul and along the lines of 
communication. 

7. Exhaustion of local sources of supply, both of the necessaries 
of life and of the animals required for their transportation, au 
exhaustion which compelled the Commissariat and 'J'ransport Depart- 
ments to go ever further and further afield in their efforts to keep the 
troops beyond the frontier in a state of efficiency. 

r 

From a consideration of all these points Sir E. Johnson arrived at 
the conclusion, that in such operations as those in which the Indian 
Government was engaged, their cost increased in a progressive ratio, 
week by week, with their continuance ; and lie followed uj) the enuncia- 
tion of this principle by the confession that, in prci^aring the war 
estimates for 1880-81, he had failed to appreciate the main fact of 
the progressive ratc?s of expenditure, necessarily increasing through an 
expansion both of the peiiod and the scope of the operations which 
had since been developed, and by generously taking upon himself fill 
responsibility for the financial blunders of the budget. 

Less frank than the Military Member of Council, Sir J. Strachey 
defended both his colleague and liiinself on the ground that tliey had 
“ been misled by accounts which were, in themselves, so far as they 
went, perfectly accurate, but which, nevertheless, failed to show the 
actual expenditure of the war,” just as if it were not the special duty 
of a Finance Minister to see that the accounts submitted to him were 
not only “ accurate so far as they went,” but accurate to the last 
rupee expended. It is impossible to conceive on what lines Sir John 
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Stracihey framed liis budget in tlie absence of the returns of the local 
treasuries ; called for in tlie end, they enabled liim to discover the 
deficit, and to disentangle from the mass of dis1)ursc>ments contained 
in them, the share of expenditure to Im^ debited to military operations, 
and what he did in the end, he could have done at tlie beginning. 

But, quite apart. from the sjiecific errors whicli falsified the budget 
of 1880-81, the inadequacy of the sum ]mt down as the past, present, 
and prospective cost of military operations sliould liave been ajiparent 
to the Viceroy and every member of his (Council ; for it was not a first 
Afghan War in which tlu\y were engaged, but a second, and the ac- 
counts of its predecessor were on record for comparisbri and guidance. 
It is true that tlie first lasted a year longei* than the second — throe 
and a half years against two and a half - and cost two millions less ; 
but, in the former, fewer troops were employed than in the latter; no 
lines of communication were held; the proportion of European to Native 
troops, and of cavalry and artillery to infantry, was mucli smaller ; 
and the equipment of all three arms far less expensive ; so that the 
factors making for economy in its conduct more than outweighed the 
cost of its longer duration. But to profit liy the experience? of others 
was the last thing to enter into the Viceroy’s mind. From the day 
when three ill-equippi^d armies entered Afghanistan, without maps 
and without access to the vast stores of knowledge hidden away in 
Macgrijgor’s Oa/.etteer ; or, to go further back still, from the day when 
Lord Lytton wrote lightly of marching to the Oxus, and set down the 
expense of a permanent occupation of Afghanistan as a trifle hardly 
to be taken into account in framing an Afghan policy, ignorance and 
contempt of facts marked every step taken by the Head of the Indian 
Government, and most of his subordinates were as ready as he to live 
in a fool’s paradise. The letter to Lord Cranbrook in which Lord 
Lytton repudiated all responsibility for the gigantic financial blunder 
which had disgraced his administration, is the best possible evidence 
of his unfitness for his high ofiice, revealing, as it does, his inability 
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to grasp the principle, tardily discovered by Sir E. Johnson, of pro- 
gressive rates of expenditure in war, or the still more vital truth that, 
war once begun, expenditure must be regulated by military needs, ^ 
not by the wishes of its author. 

“ Sir Edwin Johnson," so the Viceroy told his correspondent, 

“ lias written a Minute (published at his request) in which he takes 
upon liimself the whole personal responsibility for what has occurred, 
and endeavours to explain how it happened. But I can neither under- 
stand nor accept his explanations. For not a single additional military 
charge has been sanctioned by me since his estimates were framed 
and submitted with confidence to the Financial Department, which 
adopted them without distrust. Nor have the known conditions and 
prospects of the campaign in any wise altered since then ; and the 
calculations on which Sir E. Johnson now professes to have framed 
his estimates, have had no warrant from myself or the Political De- 
partment. Ever since the commencement of the first campaign in 
Afghanistan, I have laboured without ceasing, and under great difli- 
cultics, to keep down military expenditure. You know' something 
of my later efforts in this direction. In the course? of them I have 
frequently rejected the costly and ill-considered x^i^oposals of my 
military advisers, and have been taken to task by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and others for so doing.” * 

Lord Lytton's bewilderment at finding military expenditure 
refusing to fit itself to the estimates sanctioned by him, and 
prices going up without any w'arrant from the jiolitical department, 
is touching in its naivete ; and so is his picture of himself as the one 
true economist, struggling against the extravagance of his military 
advisers. An earlier letter to Lord Cranbrook throws light on the 
efforts^ to stem expenditure of which he boasts. “I do hope,” so 
he wTote immediately after the relief of Sherpur, “ that our military 

1 To Lord Cranbrook, May 11th, 1880. (LeUera of Robert^ First Earl of 
Lyttorij p. 213.) 
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authorities will not encourage the foolish cry which always re -arises 
on occasions like this, for big battalions in a country where it is 
almost impossible to feed small ones. Had I given in to this cry 
at the outset of the campaign, what would have bt^en the position 
of General Roberts during the last week ? (the week of the siege). 
Absolutely untenable.’* ' 

It is impossible not to feel sympathy with a Commander filing 
with an insignificant, ill-eipiipped force into the heart of Afgiianistan, 
driven by his necessities, and the loss of his communications, to resort 
to methods which raised the whole country against liim, and when 
the paucity of his troops had nearly brought about their destruction, 
expected to be thankful to the wisdom which liad limited tJieir numbers. 
That small battalions had little eharm for Giiiuu’al Roberts during the 
ten days, Avhen ho and they wore shut into an enclosure three times too 
large for them to defend, is shown by liis peremptory orders to Gough 
to hasten, at all hazards, to liis fissistance. Reinforcements, in the 
end, had to bo given him, at greater cost than would have been 
incurred by doubling, in the beginning, the size of his force, and 
waiting to despatch it till it could be furnished with sutlicicnt 
supplies to render it practically independent f>f local resources. 

I To Lord Cranbrook, Secretary of Stale for India, December 3lHt, 1870. 
(Lord Litton' s Indian AdjninktraUonj pp. 394, 395.) 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


Beginning of' Negotiations with Abdur Rahman 

I F the state of tlie Indian finances, in 1880, called loudly for a cessation 
of hostilities, the political outlook during the early part of the year was 
unfavourable to the object — n^lease from responsibility for order in 
Afghanistan - which had come to be uppermost in the thoughts and 
\vish(\s of th(^ British and Indian ( Jovorniueiits. Tn Kandahar, a man 
had, indeed, been found willing to assume the title of an independent 
ruler ; but so little faith had Sher Ali Khan in his ability to maintain 
himself in the position to which he had been raised, that the curious 
spectacle presented itself of the British authorities insisting on safe- 
guarding the dignity of their nominee by withdrawing their troops to 
a distance from liis capital, and the noitiinec pleading for tliem to be 
h'ft at its gat(‘s, if not within its walls, proposing to send his family 
to India, and liintirig liis r<tadiiH\ss to follow them thither and acci'pt 
a pension in lieu of a throne.' But if the settlement arrived at in 
Southern Afghanistan offen^d no prospect of stability, except that 
afforded by the |)resence of a strong British force, elsewhere no 
advance had been made towards the establishment of a Government 

1 A/ghaymtan (1881), No. 1, p, 31. 

“ 1 am bound to confess that I know of no other Sirdar who would have 
filled tlie post (thrust on him, as it were) as faithfully towards us as did the 
Wali. He was an honourable man and did not keep matters from us. I saw a 
good deal of him and can speak from experience. The mistake we made was m 
sui)posing that Afghans would ever submit to a prince supported by foreign 
bayonets.” (Cmmmnts on the Campaign in Southern AfghanistaUf 1880, by 
Colonel F. J. S. Adam, Assistant Quariciinastcr-General.) 
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of any kind. The Britisli Government, apparently at the suggestion 
of Lord 'Lytton,^ had offered to make over Herat to Persia, “ under 
sufficient guarantees for her good administration of it and for her 
adequate protection of British and Indian interests at that point, 
and with a special reservation of our right to occupy the jjlace Avith 
British forces in certain eventualities.” ^ But Persia had declined to 
accept the gift coupled with such terms, and weighted witli the necessity 
of fighting Ayub Khan for its i>ossession. Tilings were no better at 
Kabul, though, stimulated to activity by the knowledge of Lord 
Lytton’s anxiety to lighten as quickly as possible the burden which 
his Afghan policy had imposed upon India, Sir F. Uolxu-ts spent much 
time in scanning the ranks of the Afghan princes in seandi of “ the 
most (jompetent and least untrustworthy Sirdar ” to recommend 
to the Indian Govevnmeiit as the successor of Yakub Khan. Wall 
Mahomed, tlie enemy and rival of the deposed Amir, had, at first, 
seemed the most likely iierson to take his place, but tlie doubts as 
to the sincerity of his British proclivities which had taken possession 
of Roberts’s mind on the 11th of I)e(!ember, and subsequent proof of 
Wali Mahomed’s lack of the qualities needed in tlie ruler of a divided 
and lawless people, led to his name being struck off tlu^ list of possible 
candidates for the post. Other members of the royal family were 
successively passed in revienv ; but of none of these could it be pre- 
dicted tliat ho would lie strong enough to rule Kabul, and at the same 
time unambitious enougli to be content with the position of “ a Native 
ruler in subordinate alliance with ourselves, supported and controlled 
by a strong British Cantonment established at some suitable point.” ® 
No one satisfactory to the Indian Government presenting himself 
and the reasons for retirement growing daily more pressing, it was 
decided, at last, to leave the selection of their future Head to the 
Afghans themselves, their freedom of choice being limited in one 


1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 30. 

3 Ibid. p. 6. 3 Ibid. p. 7 
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direction only, but that the direction in which the majority of Afghans 
were still inclined to look. The leaders of the tribal combination, 
wliich had dissolved, as a military organization, after the raising of 
the siege of Sherpur, had given proof of thenr continued political unity 
by addressing to Sir F. Roberts letters containing a demand for Yakub 
Khan's restoration — and to Yakub Khan's restoration Lord Lytton 
was resolved never to consent. In explaining to Lord Cranbrook liis 
reasons for this resolution, he asked, after enumerating all the deposed 
Amir's imputed misdeeds and shoi tcomings, whctlier it was conceiv- 
able that a prince, now vii tually a State prisoner at Meerut, should, 
if restored by iis to the throne of Kabul, abide one monumt longer 
than he could possibly help by the terms of any agreement with m 
that was based on the dismemberment of his kingdom, the permanent 
alienation of two of its fairest provinces (Kandahar and Herat), and 
the gift of one of them (Herat) by a Foreign Power to such an hereditary 
and hated rival as Persia ? ^ There was but one possible answer te 
this question — fidelity to such a treaty could not be looked for from 
the Meerut prisoner, so the Viceroy had the apiiroval of the Secretary 
of State in instructing Roberts “ to ijjoelaim in Kabul that Yakuh 
Khan’s abdication was irrevocable." - 

Just when there seemed least prosjiect of finding a prince for “ the 
diminished kingdom " came a rumour that Abdur Rahman, the nephew 
and defeated rival of Amir Shere Ali, emerging from his twelve-year- 
long exile in Russian Turkestan, had crossed the Amur and occupied 
Ghori ; that Sultan Murad Khan had joined liim, and tliat troops sent 
by Ghulam Hydcr Khan to oppose his advance liad gone over to him. 
Major St. John, who was at Calcutta with the Viceroy when the news 
reached India, sent by Stewart to discuss matters connected with 
the new order of things to be established at Kandahar, at once sug- 
gested the desirability of entering into communication with a man 

1 Lord Lytton's Indian Adminuiration^ p. 399. 

2 Ibid. p. 396. 
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who liad certainly come with the intention of establisliing himself on 
his father’s throne, and whose past carton* had given evidence of the 
strength of character and ability in wliich all his relatives seemed to 
be conspicuously lacking. 

Catching eagerly at the suggestion, Lord Lytton, with tlie somewhat 
reluctant consent of the Home (Jovoininent, instructed Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, who was then on his way to Kabul, “ to undertake the whole 
diplomatic and administrative superintendence of affairs and negotia- 
tions, in subordinate consultation with tlwi military commander,” to 
send conciliatory messages to the Sirdar as soon as the truth of the 
rumours concerning him had been placed beyond* a doubt.' Mr. 
Griffin arrived at Kabul on the 19th of March ; and on the 1st of April, 
by which time all uncertainty as to Abdur Rahman's presence in 
Afghan Turkestan h^td In^en set at rest, lie despatched a messenger to 
Kunduz, where the Sirdar had halted to organize the troops that were 
gathering round him, charged with a brief note of imiuiry into the 
object of the exile’s return, and explicit verbal instructions as to the 
assurances wiiich the British Government was pnipared to give him. 

The messenger returned to Kabul on the 21st, bringing Avith him 
a letter characterized by Lord Lytfon as “ very friendly and very 
clever,” that contained little but an expression of th (5 writer's hope 
that, thenceforward, the tribes of Afghanistan might live in peace 
under the protection of their two powerful neighbours.^ From this 
letter and from the report of an interview to which their messenger 
had been admitted, Roberts and Griffin camc'. to the conclusion that 


1 Lord LijUon's Indi%yi Adrftinisi ration, pp. 402, 403. 

“ Prior to Mr. I^pcl Griffin’s arrival the responHihlc management of our 
Political affairs in Northern Afghanistan had devolved entirely on the Military 
Commander, General Roberts — but to Mr. Griffin there had been entrusted 
a certain power of initiative and control in dealing with the affairs of the 
Political department, which formed a new element requiring a considerable 
amount of fine tact on the part of all officers concerned.” (Lift of Sir Donald 
Stewart, p. 345.) * Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 22. 
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Abdur Rahman had been sent by Russia, or, at least, was averse 
to quarrelling with her ; but, so far were they from thinking liini 
ineligible on that account, that they now proposed deputing two or 
three men of position to offer him the Amirship, under certain condi- 
tions which the Indian Government regarded as essential. 

Meanwhile, however, the Viceroy^s conviction tliat Abdur Rahman 
was the much needed Deiis ex machina, who was to smooth the way 
for the British retirement from Afghanistan, had lost much of its 
strength. Originating at a time when the Sirdar had practically no 
following and his recognition might therefore count as an act of grace 
on the part of the British (Government, it faded away as tliat following 
grcw% and the situation was seen to be changing so quickly in his favour 
that there seemed a prospect of his appearing “ suddenly befon? Kabul 
at the head of a united nation, and dictating t^jrms to us, instead 
of accepting them from us.*" ^ As a natural consequence of these 
forebodings, Lord Lytton hesitated to commit himself to any open 
pronouncement in Abdur Rahman"s favour, and that hesitation was 
reflected in the speech made by Mr. Lcpel Oiffin at a Durbar held at 
Kabul on the 12th of April. There \vere chiefs and malliks of many 
tribes present on this occasion, amongst them representatives of 
Mahomed .Ian and other leaders in the December uprising, who had 
been persuaded by the Mustaufi, Sirdar Habibulla, to lay their wishes 
as to tlie future of their country before the Ihitish authorities. With 
many of tliese men Mr, Griffin had already held private interviews, and 
now he explained to all, publicly and collectively, the intentions of 
the British Government with regard to the settlement of Afghanistan, 
and that explanation contained only a veiled allusion to Abdur Rah- 
man.* The demand for the restoration of Yakub Khan w^as rejected ; 
but, as’^regarded his successor, Mr. Griffin announced that the Govern- 
ment still had an open mind, and that the wishes of those ^v]\o desiri'd 

1 Lord Lyttofi^s Indian AdministraJtion, p. 413. 

2 Ajghinidan (1881), No. 1, p. 18. 
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the choice to fall on Sirdar Wali Mahomed Khan, Sirdar. Hashim Khan, 
Sirdar Musa Jan, Sirdar Ayub Khan, or any other member of the ruling 
family would “ be remembered and considered.*' ^ 

This neutral attitude could not, however, be long maintaim^d. 
Abdur Rahman w'as drawing nearer, and, as the numbi^r of his ad- 
herents grew', it became more and more apparent that lu; must either 
be opposed or accepted as the future ruler of Kabul, '.riie inten'sts of 
India forbade the former course, so the latter had to be adopted, and 
on the 27th of April, Mr. Griffin was autliorized to infonn Abdur 
Rahman of tlie Govcjrnment’s intention to evacuate Kabul and of 
their “desire to take that opportunity of unconditionally tra.Tisf(‘rring 
to his autliority the wliole of the country from which our troops would 
(will) be withdrawn." Griffin was further instructed to invite the 
Sirdar to procetd to Kabul, there, to settle in conference witii General 
Stcw'art and himself “ such preliminary arriingemcnts as might best 
promote the undisturbed (‘stablishment of his futun? Government.” - 
Having decided to sanction and support Abdur Rahman's candida- 
ture, Lord Lytton now^ occupied himself w ith plans for peipetuating the 
break-up of the Afghan Kingdom, and for impressing the future ruler 
of Kabul with a sense of his impotence as opposed to the great British 
Empire, wdiicli would always be strong enough to invad(; his territories 
at any moment, hold them at its pleasure, and evacuate them at its 
convenience. The pursuit of these two objects brought out a diverg- 
ence of view between the Viceroy and the British authorities at Kabul ; 
the former holding it to be necessary to tell Abdur Rahman distine.tly 
that the British troops would leave Northern AfgJianistan not later 
than October, and that Kandahar was irrevocably separated from 
Kabul, while Roberts and Griffin deprecated tlitj fixing of a date for 
the evacuation, or making any mention of Kandahar. They carried 
their opposition so far as to omit both points from the letter in which 

1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 10. 

2 Ibid. p. 27. 
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they conveyed to the Sirdar the Indian Government's acquiescojtice 
in his candidature, an omission regretted by Lord Lytton, who was 
further annoyed by Griffin's allusion to the establishment of a friendly 
Amir at Kabul. “ Our position," so he wrote to Sir D. Stewart, on 
w'hom meanwhile had devolved the chief responsibility in connection 
with the conduct of the negotiations, “ is really a very simple and 
perfectly plain one — it requires no finessing and ... it distinctly 
excludes not only all negotiations or bargaining with Abdur Kahnmn, 
but also all pretence of establishing a friendly Amir at Kabul. . . . 
Our position is a strong one so long as we avow it plainly, and act 
on it firmly. Otherwise it may become si very false one." ‘ 

The near future was to prove that the position on the creating of 
which Lord Lytton prided himself, was less simple and strong than lie 
believed ; but lie was spared the mortification of having to accommodate 
his policy to the real facts of the case. On the 28th of April, more than 
a fortnight before the letter just quoted fi-om was written, there liad 
been a change of administration at home, and the Viceroy who had b(^(;n 
sent out to reverse the XJolicy of Lord Canning and Lord Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, resigiKjd with the Ministry which 
had ajipointed and sux>ported him, though h(^ offeu'ed to remain at his 
post till the end of tlic hot season, “ xirc^vided only that during the 
interval he should not be required to carry out measures to which it 
would be obviously impossible for him to set his hand." - 

1 Ij<ml Lytton^s Indian Adtninintration, pp. 418, 419. 

® Ibid. p. 422. 
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Disturbances on the Lines of Communication 

DtSTlUBUTION A^fO MOVEMENT OE TROOPS IN NORTHERN AFOHANISTAN 

The news of the enormous deficit in the Indian finances consoqucmt 
on the unexpected costliness of the war, which awaited Stiuvart on 
coming again into touch udtli telegraphs and posts, niadc^ liirn at once 
turn Jiis attention towards possible rc*diietion.s of ex])enditiire. A 
personal inspection of the fortifications which w'(‘r(^ still in course of 
construction around Slier pur, sliowed him om*. direction in which 
money iiiiglit be saved with distinct gain to his trooi)S, who were in 
danger of being so tied down to tlio def(*nce of walls as to lose* tlieir 
capacity for taking the field, and lie ord(U'<jd that work on them sliould 
cease ; but there his economies ended, for reductions in tlie strength 
of th(i artillery and cavalry suggest<^d by him vviu'e nciver carriinl out.‘ 
Possibly the proposals, exct'llent in themselves, w'ere not sanctioned 
by the Indian Governnumt, struggling with the probk'iu of how to 
koisp up the forces in the field in the face of the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits. As it w^as the British regiments under orders for home liad 
been directed to stand fast, and the Authorities in England had l>eeii 
called upon to send out four infantry regiments before tlie hot weather 

A “ May (5. — Telegraphed to-day to ask Bright wlicther lie could send back 
8th Hussars and a battery of Artillery.” (Macyrtgor s Life, Vol. Jl. p. 198.) 

“ May 11. — Took Stewart some x>apers and got through them satisfactorily. 
Went over list of Staff-officers and determined on. extensive reductions of Staff 
and regiments — two Brigadier-Generals and Staff and two cavalry regiments. 
Ap\o have too much cavalry on the line ; there are 7§ regiments above the passes, 
which is nonsense.” (Ibid. p. 201.) 
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began. But it is more probable that the day never came when the 
Generals on the lines of communication could have spared a single man 
of any arm. All along tht' Khyber line fighting was constantly going 
on. No sooner was one gathering of tribesmen dispersed than another 
began to collect ; hardly was one outrage avenged than another was 
perp(‘trat(^d. Things had been bad in the old year — they were worse 
in tVie new, largely owing to the entrance into the fitjld of a fresh 
enemy.^ On reoccupying Kabul after the siege of Sherpur, Roberts 
had seized the wife of Yakub Khan, and the wife and motlier of Yahiya 
Khan, and deported them to India. All three ladies had encouraged 
and supported the rising, and, the opportunity presenting itsi^lf, would 
have done the saiiK^ again ; but the wife of Yakub Khan was the 
daughter of the Khan of Lalpura, and the slight gain to the traii- 
({uillity of Kabul that might be looked for from her removal, was dearly 
purchased at the cost of making enemies of the Molimands. On 
hearing of her banishment, tlie aggricv(?d father called his clansiru'n 
to arms. The summons was quickly obey(*d, and, on the r2th of 
Januaiy, four hundrt^d of his people crossed tlie Kabul River and 
attacked the British post at Ali Boglian. Luckily, it had been re- 
inforced that very morning by a comiiany of the Pith Foot, and the 
assault was beaten oil ; but, uiKmoiim beared by baggage and liglit of 
foot, the Mohmands were safe back across the river before a force 
sent from Jellalabad could cut olf their retreat. On the 14th, five 
thousand num of tlie same tribe, with twT.nty-fiv(i standards, assembled 
in the plain of Kam Oakka, while three thousand occupied the Gara 
Heights, threcj miles east of Dakka. The 1st Madras Infantry and 
four hundrt‘d rifles of the 4tli Regiment were hastily sent up from 
Ihsshawar to strengthen Lundi Kotal, General Doran’s Head-Quarters, 

1 A tragic incident occurred, on the 5th of January, when five men of the 
Carabineers, belonging to a detachment of Cavalry winch had been reconnoitring 
towards the Dighman Valley, in rccrossing the Kabul River missed the ford 
and, getting into a rapid, were swept away and drowned. — H. B. H. 
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and a combined movement from that post and from Dakka against the 
two gatlierings was arranged. Troops from the latter place under 
Colonel T. W. 11. Boisragon, starting at 11 a.m., were to capture the 
Gara Heights, uhilst troops from Liindi Kotal under (Jeneral Doran, 
starting six hours earlier, wcrj to move on Kam Dakka by Tar Sapparai 
to intercept tluj retrcjiting enemy. The i)osition on the Gara Heights 
had been strengtlicned by sangars, but these Boisragon t?nfiladed with 
his guns, and th(*n by a frontal attack drove tlu^ eiK^my out of their 
position ; but again the force sent to g('t in the enemy’s n‘ar failed 

to arrive in time, and the Mohmands made good their retreat. The 

» 

united forces spent the night at Kam Dakka, waiting for the l)aggsigo 
train to come up, and during tiu*. halt lh)isragon’s men crossed the 
Kabul River on rafts and d('st roved the village, of Rena. Doran had 
intended to follow jip tlu^ (‘iiemy ; but, as tlu^ country into which they 
liad retired was unknown, and tht^ thret^ days’ rations carried for the 
troops were iK^arly eoiisunu'd, this plan had to b(* abandoned, and 
on the 18tli each foretj returned to its own station. 

’.rowards the end of January, an ex])(*dition for which ])re[)aratioiis 
liad b(!en in pj‘ogrt\ss at the time when Gougli rciccived his summons 
to Kabul, was carried out. A force under Taeu tenants V)lonel G. E. 
Walkcir, accompanied by General Bright, entf*red tlu? Jjaghman 
Valley, wdierc it remained, reconnoitring in all directions, for nearly 
a month. Thcn^ was no fighting, for Azmatulla Khan and Ids follow^ers 
had withdrawm before the occupation. 

On the loth of March, so large a gathering of Sails in ’J’agao threat- 
ened Sell Baba, that that post had to he reinfor(*(‘d ; and, a little later, 
Bright found it necessary to strengthen the garrisons of Pezwan and 
Jagdallak, and in consc(pienee had to eall up an infantry rt'giment 
from the rear. On the 22nd, two officers of tlie olst Light Infantry, 
Lieutenants B. S. Thurlow and H. A. S. Read, wore attacked while 
riding betw^cen Jagdallak Fort and Jagdallak Kotal. Tliurlow^ was 
mortally wounded, and Read, in trying to carry liim off, had a desperate 
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hand-to-hand struggle with an Afghan, and though ho finally blew out 
his assailant’s brains, the approach of a large number of Ghilzais obliged 
him to abandon his friend's body, wdiich was not recovered till 
following day. The next morning a hundred and fifty transport 
bullocks wore carried off between Pozwan and Safod Sang ; and, on 
the 24th, news came to liaud that the Mohmands under the personal 
leadership of the Khan of Lalpura were collecting at Goshta, a village 
on the left bank of the Kabul River, Sirdar Aziin Khan, the newly 
appointed Governor of the district, being this time the ol)j(‘ct of 
hostility. Doran immediately organiztjd a flying column, but the 
Mohmands dispers(.‘d before the rafts that he had liad j)ri‘pared could 
set his troops across the river. Next day, twelve hundred Shinwaris 
and Khugianis delivered so determined an attack on Fort Batlyo 
that the weak garrison — only a hiindn^d rifles of M<idras Infantry and 
fifty sabres of the 4th Bengal (-avalry under Major E. B. Blenkinsop - 
would have been ovtM'wlielrried but for the accident that a liundred 
and fifty mim of the 3 1st Punjab Infantry, under Lieutenant F. C, C. 
Angelo, who were on roulc to Gaiidamak, had halted tlu'n? for the* night. 
One party of tiu* enemy rushed the low south(*rn wall and from its 
foot poured a hc?av^y fii'e into the interior of the fort, by whieli Ang(4() 
and three of his men wt^n^ killi'd and Subadar Major Sher Sing and 
several men wounded, showers of stones injuring oth(?rs, whilst 
a second party burst into the Transport lint's. Both bodies wertj at 
last driven off, but darkness and the weakness of the garrison forbade? 
pursuit. To avenge this raid, a fine c>f 5,000 rupees w as imposed upon 
the Khugianis, and the paymt?nt of it enforced by a combined move- 
ment of troops from Gandamak and Jcllalabad w ho invaded the Wazir 
Valley, destroying the crops and blowing up the village deft^nces. 
Fearing lurther reprisals the headmen on the following day brought 
in three thousand five hundred rupees, and on their undertaking to 
pay the balance of the fine, the troops withdrew. 

Meanwhile, in the Khyber Pass, men of the Zakka Khel tribe had 
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begun raiding, but were driven off by the Jezailcliis at Half Cliah, 
assisted by a detachment of the 32nd Pioneers. On the 11th of April, 
Arbuthnot's moveable column, strengthened specially for the? occasion, 
and accompanied by General Bright, started out to punish the Gliilzais 
imiilicated in Thurlow's murder. The troops bivouacktd near 
Mazulla Khan’s fort and during the night \v(*re much hara,ss(»d by tlio 
encmj^ some of whom actually crept into tlui cam]) and wounded 
four artillerymen beside their guns. Tlie (;}ii(‘f of this section of the 
tribe came in on the 13tli to treat ; but liis followers (rontinued on the 
defensive, and when next day (Lionel Ball-Acton, with two Mountain 
guns, a troop of the Carabineers, and six hiindr(‘d*infantry, pushed 
on to reconnoitre the Awazangani Gorge, it was found to be very 
strongly held, and though the infantry succeeded in dislodging tlie 
Ghilzais from tlie western side of the ])ass, the lire of the artillery 
failed to clear the eastern, and Arbiithnot, who had accompanied 
the column, judging that it was too lat(' to renew tlu* attack, ordered 
Acton to recall his men. In the retreat Captain C. H. Hamilton, 
Royal Aitilleiy, and t'aptain J. V'. Nugemt, 51st Bight Infantry, 
and a dlioolie-bearer A\(;re severely, and Lieutoiaut K. Palmer of 
the (yommissariat Department mortally woiiiuh'd. On the Kith the 
Engineers bl(‘w up Kort Mazulla Khan and the forces withdrew, 
followed all tlu> way by clouds of tribesmen, who kept up a 
continuous fire nt long ranges, by which four men of the* 51st and 
one Gurkha were wounded. 

Such, in brief, had been the history of the line on Avhich the British 
forces at Kabul depended for all their military stores and a part of 
their ordinary supplies, from the 1st of January, 1880, uj) to tiie date 
of Sir D. Stewart’s arrival in that city. A few days later came the 
news that raiders from the Laghman Valley had driven off a thousand 
head of cattle and a hundred and eighty sheep from und(‘r the very 
walls of Jellalabad, and, though pursued, had succeeded in getting 
away with most of their booty. 
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Up to the middle of April, a diflFerent state of affairs had prevailed 
in the Kurani, where a severe winter had checked raids ; but the 
cold which kept the people in their homes, filled the Britisli hospitals 
and killed luindreds of ti-ansport animals. Later on, a serious out- 
break of l inderpest occurred among the commissariat cattle ; fotjt 
and moutli disease reduced the camels to a mis(>rable state of w(^ak- 
ness ; and in an accidimtal lire which broke out, on the 21st of Marcli, 
in the lines of the 13th Bengal Lancers, sixteen horses were burnt 
to death, thirty seriously injured, and all the tents and accoutrements 
of half the regiment w^ere destroyed. 

When the herfitli of the troops began to improve with the advent 
of warmer weatluu;, the tribes wok«' to fresh activity. Itumoiirs were 
soon afloat that Mahomed Jan Avas preparing to oppose any forct^ 
that should att(‘mpt to letiirn to India by the Slnitargardan Pass; 
and on the very day of Stewart’s entry into Kabul, the post at Chapri 
Avas surprised by Mangals, Avho Inoke into the cattle yard, killed 
Iwieutenant O. B. Wood of tJie Transport Department, two .se])oys, and 
cigJit dhoolie -bearers, and wounded a non-commissioned officer, a 
sepoy, and fourteen followers. On the news of this bold outrag(^ 
reaching Thai, Brigailier-General H. B. L. Newdigate, wl)o had 
succeeded Tytler, s(uit out parlies to scour the country, but the 
robbers had made good their escape into Kliost. 

If the state of things on StcAvarPs present and prospective lines 
of communication Avas unsatisfactory, the condition of affairs at 
Kabul also gave him cause for anxiety. With twenty thousand men 
under his immediate command, he had no reason to fear attack, and 
was able to look foi ward with confidence to his retirement when the 
day for retirement should come ; but the accession of strength to 
which he^ OAved his sense of security, doubled his commissariat diffi- 
culties and compelled him to adopt measures which his political 
instinct condemned. The supplies that came up from India were 
so scanty and irregular that, in one way or the other, his force had 
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to live on the country, and as the requisite food and fodder could 
not be brought into Kabul day by day, the troops must needs go 
out in search of them. The Third Division liad at once been quartered 
on the Logar Valley, a district rich (mough to feed its own garrison 
and to furnish a surplus for sale in Kabul ; but the inhabitants of 
the intervening strip of country were very hostile, and its roads 
infested by armed bands, A\'ho made it diflicult for convoys to get 
through ; so, to nOieve the pressun? on the C\)]nmissariat, and for 
the purpose! of settling the country and o])(*niMg it up for the free 
passage of sup])lies, Brigadier-General Baker, accompanied by Sir 
K. Roberts, left Kabul on the 8th of May in command of a strong 
force -ton Mountain guns, six and a half scpiadrons of Cavahy, live 
battalions of Tnfantry, and two ('ompani(\s of SappcTs and Minors — 
with instructions to move about and maintain his troops on contri- 
butions from the villages on his line of march. Proceeding slowly 
up tlie Jx)gar Valky, Baker rc'achod Zahidabad on the I5th of May, 
and from thenccj sent out a piirty to destroy a fort belonging to Padshah 
Khan. On the 17th, he halted on the riglit bank of the Logar mjarly 
opposite the village of Hissarak, where the 'rhird Division was en- 
camped ; and then, crossing the river, moved into Maidan, where he 
remained till tiu? Gtli of June, wlion, having got all he could out of 
the district, he returned to Kabul. 

Meanwhile the Third J^ivision, the greater ])art of which had 
been shifted from Hissarak to Deh-i-Moghalan, was practically in 
a state of siege. Supplies could hardly be obtained, and pickets 
were fired into, night after night. To guard against sujprise, General 
Hills had the growing crops in the neighbourhood of camp cut down, 
and sangars erected on all adjacent heights. 

On tlie 17th of June, Hills received by heliograi)h the order to 
leave the Logar Valley and nianih to Charasiab. The order was 
promptly obeyed ; but, on arriving at Charasiab, the whole country 
for many miles round Kabul was found to be eaten up, and as supplies 
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from the Logar Valley ceased to come in the moment the troops tliat 
collected them were withdrawn, Hills had no alternative but to lead 
his Division back to the one district where some amount of food 
man and beast could be wrung from the inhabitants. In Ids absence 
armed bands of Zurmatis and other hillmcn had quartorod themselves 
on the Logar villages, and done their best to persuade the people 
to rise against their foreign oppressors ; but the influonce of their 
lieadmen, who had promised the Political Oflicei-, Major Euan Smitli, 
not to take part in any combination against the Tiritisli (lovernnu'iit, 
ke])t them quiet, Jind on the return of the Division the hillmcn witli- 
drow from tlu^ viilages ; they continued however to hang about, and 
towards the end of the month colh'cted in such numbers in the upper 
Logar Valley that Hills determined to disperse them before reinforce- 
ments, reported to have been sc^nt by Mahomed Jan, could join them. 
Acting on tliis decision, he sent out Brigadicr-Oeheral Palliser with 
the whole available strength of the Cavalry Ikigade, at 3.30 a. in. 
on the Lst of July, to locate and attack them. 

Palliser made straiglit for Patkao-i-Shahana, a village near Kiishi, 
separated from tliC! low(^r Logar Valley by a suce(\ssioa of ridg(\s. 
On approaching the first of th(\se, a few of the. en(>my"s horse wore 
observed watching the advance of the British Column. 1'he scouts 
quickly drove in these vedettes ; but the main bodj'' of the enemy 
was not descried till the summit of the last range had been gained, 
wluip it was seen to be retreating in compact formation in tlic direction 
of the x\ltimur Pass. To lull the Zurmatis into a sense of security, 
Palliser drew in his scouts and detached a scpiadron of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavjilry, under Captain J. H. Broome, to watch Patkao-i-Shahana, and 
call upon its headmen to make their submission ; but the Zurmatis, 
wisely distrustful, continued their retreat, and when Palliser at last 
burst through the screen of hills, they were far enough away to bo 
able to scatter, before the cavalry, greatly impelled in their onrush 
by the excessively broken nature of the ground, could overtake them ; 
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and, as a consequence, the engagement that ensued resolved itself 
into a series of hand-to-hand encounters, in wliich the tribesmen 
fought with desperate courage. In one of these single combats 
Captain S. Barrow, Orderly OlKcer to the General, and his assailant, 
a stalwart, well-armed Afghan, were both severely wounded. The 
pursuit, wliich lasted two hours, extended nearly to the foot of the 
pass, and when, at 1) a.m., I^alliser ordered the recall to be sounded, 
the enemy's dispersion liad been so complete tliat hardly a man was 
left in sight. Their loss was said to be two hundred, whilst the British 
casualties amounted to three men killed, and one officer and twenty- 
eight men wounded ; also eight horses killed and twenty-five wounded. 
The wounded men were brought back to camp on litters improvised 
b^^ tying lances together with the men's turbans. 

The success of .this brilliant affair was largely due to the courage 
and energy of Ijeutenant-Colonel C. S. Maclean of the 1st Punjab 
Cavalry, who command(‘d the leading troops ; Major J. R. B. Atkinson 
of the same regiment, and Captain L. T. Bishop of the 2nd Punjab 
Cavalry, also distinguished themselves. 

Whilst Hills was on his futile march to Charasiab, (Charles Gough 
was leading his Brigade into Kohistan, partly in search of a rc'gion 
which had not yet been entirely drained of supplies, and partly to 
hinder the agitation consequent on Abdur Rahman's advance coming 
to a dangerous head. Gough marched first to Killa Ghulam Hydcr, 
the fort in which Baker, hurrying back to Sherpur on the 12th of 
December, had once thought of leaving his commissariat and spare 
transport, and from this point threw out strong detachments into 
Maidan to break up a report<‘d gathering of Ghazis. The enemy 
retired without awaiting attack, and having secured the safety of his 
left flank, Gough turned northward into the Paghman Valley, where 
he was hospitably received by the Khan, formerly an officer in Hod- 
son's Horse. But even with the goodwill of its chief, the district 
could not long maintain an alien force ; and, on the 25th of June, 

24 
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the Brigade moved on to Mir Karez, the scene of Macpherson’s suc- 
cessful engagement of the 10th of December. The inhabitants of 
the group of hamlets comprised under that name, proved friendly ; 
but cavalry patrols sent oiit to reconnoitre towards Istalif were fired 
on from a village where Mir Bacha, who was said to bo in the neigli- 
bourhood, liad established an outpost. A strong detachment of all 
arms soon diove out these men, and on their flight the Malliks of 
many villages came into camp, followed, on the 5th of July, by the 
Headmen of the town of Istalif. (lough remained at Mir Karez till 
the 12t}i of Juljj, when, hearing that Abdur Rahman had crossed 
the Hindu Kush, he shifted his camp, first to F^ai Nao and then, three 
days later, to Killa Ahmed Khan, with a view to protecting the officers 
wliom Sir Donald Stewart might send out to bring tlie long protracted 
negotiations with that prince to a conclusion. • To su 2 )port tJiis 
northward movement, Maepherson’s Brigade ‘ was ordered to Abdul 
Gafar in the Chardeh Valley, and at the same time the IDth Bengal 
Cavalry, a squadron of the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and the 15tli Sikhs 
were called up from Hills's Division to strengthen the mucli reduced 
garrison of Mherpur. 


Observations 

Observation I. (Combined movements are seldom successful in 
a mountainous country, where every ])y'path is a lino of retreat to a 
people who carry their food and ammunition on their backs, and 
whose activity of movement and accurate knowledge of the ground 
make it easy for them to concentrate against cither column. To 
surround an Afghan gathering is as difficult as to close in upon a 

^ OoflHtitvilion of Brigade : — 

Four (juns No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

One Squadron 9th Lancers. 

92nd Higldanders. 

28th Punjab Infantry. 

45111 Sikhs. 
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herd of Ibex, and it is therefore wiser to operate against such gatherings 
with a single strong force than with two, or more, weaker forces, out of 
touch witlv each other. 

Observation II. The destruction of forts is unwise. Those 
so-called forts are really walled villages, anti to destroy them is to 
convert every one of their inhabitants into an enemy, and, probably, 
many of them into raiders. . If near camp, they should be occupied ; 
if at a distance, yet likely to prove troublesome, the right thing is 
to hold some of the headmen as liostages, and to turn their captivity 
to account by impressing them with a sense of British humanity 
and forbearance. 



CHAFTER XXXI 

Conclusion of Negotiations with Abdur Rahman 

A FIRST DESPATCH AND A LAST MINUTE 

«- 

With four divisional commanders under him Avith whom he did 
not like to interfere, Sir Donald Stewart’s position at Kabul was, as 
he himself expressed it, tliat of “ a sort of Com rnander-in -Chief ” ; ^ 
and lie was able to devote himself to the consideration of tlie political 
problem, on the solution of which the date and manner of the British 
evacuation of Northern Afghanistan so largely dexjended. Ther<^ 
liad been a moment of uncertainty as regarded his relation to that 
problem, a telegram from T^ord Lytton seeming to imidy tliat the 
conduct of the negotiations with Abdur Rahman was to remain in 
the hands of Mr. Lepel Griffin ; but a plain intimation from Sir Donald, 
that any attempt to limit his authority to purely military matters 
must coincide with his recall, brought him the assurance that he 
Avas to be supreme in all matters ; * and before the end of May Iio 
was relieved of any anxiety that he may have felt as to the action 
of the ncAV British Cabinet, by a telegram from the India Office directing 
the Viceroy to give him full political as well as full military powers.® 

* Life of Sir D, Stewart, p. 349. 

2 ‘‘I tliouglit I might have escaped from this place, but it is not so. ’J'ho 
Viceroy said the interests of the Empire required me to remain here in command, 
and, as he fin.ally decided that I am to be supremo in all matters, there is nothing 
for it but to stay. The extraordinary part of the matter is tliat when I said 
I AA'Ould not remain if Griffin was to be independent, the Viceroy said this was 
never intended, though his telegram almost said as much/’ (Ibid. pp. 347» 348.) 

3lbid. p. 352. 
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The news of the result of the General Election which had been 
held in England whilst he was on his march from Kandahar to Kabul, 
added, temporarily, to Stewart's perplex it i(^s ; for knowing the dis- 
like entcrtain<‘cl by the Liberal party to tlie war and to the [)olicy of 
which it was the outcome, he could feel no certainty that the lines 
on which Lord Lytton had instructed him to work for a s(*ttlemmt, 
would commend themselves to Mr. Gladstone and his colleasues.‘ 
It was m)t till the 11th of June that his doubts on this head w'cre 
set at rest by tlie receipt of a letter from Lord Ripon, written at 
sea, on his w'ay out to India, with nearly every word of which he 
found liiinself in tliorougli accord.- Meanwliile there had been no 
opportunity of taking steps tow^ards the constitution of a Native 
Government in Northern Afghanistan, for Abdur Rahman’s answer 
to Mr. Lepel Griffin’s hitter of tlie 3()th of April w-as not received 
in Kabul till the 2nd of June, and until his candidature was rejected, 
no other could be entertained. So far as that answer was concerned, 
matters remained pretty much as they had b(‘en, for it contained 
nothing but gcmeral expressions of friendliness and hope of British 
support ; but to the iiKuubers of tlie Mission charged to convey 
Griffin’s letter to him, Abdur Rahman had propounded four questions, 
on the answers to which his future movements must depend : — 

1. What w ore to be the boundaries of his kingdom ? was Kandahar, 
as of old, to bo included in it ? 

2. Would a European Envoy and a British Force bo stationed 
within its limits ? 

3. In what relations would he be expected to stand to Russia ? 

4. What benefits w^as the British Government prepared to confer 
on him and his countrymen ? 

1 Life of Sir D. Stewart, p. 352. 

* “ Received a very intercating Jotter from Lord Ripon on our iwlicy in 
Afghanistan. There is hardly a word in it that I do not thoroughly agree with,** 
(Ibid, p. 355.) 
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It was natural that Abdur Rahman should desire explicit in- 
formation on all these points, and he could not be blamed for asking 
for it ; but the messengers’ report of his conversation and general 
attitude impressed Stewart and Griffin witli the conviction that lu? 
was trying to gain time in which to strengthen himself, and as tinu^ 
was the one thing that they could least afford to grant, they advist*d 
sending him an ultimatum. This tlie British Government declined 
to do till the new Viceroy should have had the opportunity of forming 
an indepwident judgment on the whok? tangled situation ; but it 
was with a full knowledge of Stewart’s distrust of Abdur Rahman’s 
professions of friendlint?ss that Lord Ripon, who reached Simla on 
tlie 8th of June, met his Council to consider with it the best solution 
of the problem bequeathed to him by his predect\ssor. As further 
aids to coming to wise conclusions, Lord Ripon liad also b(>fore him 
the first Despatcii of the new Secretary of State for India and the 
last Minute of the late Viceroy. 

Both writers recognized the futility of any attempt to settle the 
future of Herat ; botli were anxious that the British withdraw^al from 
Afghanistan should appear to its people in the light of a voluntary 
movement, decided on as a consequence of the cessation of all serious 
oi)position ; ' but there the agreenumt between them ended, for 
whilst Lord Lytton desired to see “ the retirement on the two com- 
manding positions of Gandamak and the K\iram headlands ” begun 
at once,* Lord Hartington was of opinion that it could not be immediate 
under any circumstances, and might, probably, upon sanitary grounds 
alone “ require to be postponed until the month of November,” and 
on all other points the divergence between them was comjjlete. Lord 
Lytton, looking out over a weakened and dismembered Afghanistan, 
took credit for a war which, in lus opinion, had made the Indian 
Government independent of the goodwill of any Afghan ruler ; Lord 

i Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, pp. 29-33. 

s Lard LyttaiCa Indian Adminidration, Vol. 11. pp. 428-4^. 
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Hartington, with the same prospect before him, sa*\\' cause for deep 
regret in the fact that the only results of two successful campaigns 
should be the disintegration of a State which it w«a.s d(?sircd to see 
strong, friendly, and independent, the assumption of frcsli find un- 
welcome liabilities in regard to one of its provinces, and a condition 
of anarchy throughout the remainder of the country. To k(?ep 
Afghanistan weak was the aim of the one ; to make Iwjr strong was 
the object of the other : so the Minute advised Lord Kipon to impress 
upon Abdur Raliman that Kandaliar was irrevocably severed from 
Kabul, and the Despatch invited him to inquire into the engagements 
that had been ent(?red into with Sirdar Sher Ali or*any otlier chief, 
with a view to seeing whether diflenmt arrangements could honourably 
be substituted for them ; arrangements which miglit make it possible 
to olfer to any ruler, wlio sliould prove acce})tabl(^ to the majority 
of the Afghan people, the opportunity of (‘xtending his dominions 
to the limits assigned to tluuii by tlu^ tn^aty of (iandamak. Neithc^r 
writer was sanguine as to the result of tlu? negotiations witli Abdur 
Rahman ; both saw that, if they came to nothing, the Afghans must 
be l(Jt to choose their own head ; but whilst Jjord Hartington was 
ready to face the probability of their clioice falling upon the Kx-Amir, 
Lord Lytton s last word as Viceroy of India was fi pfissionate protest 
against reversal of the sentence of perpt.*tual exclusion from the throne 
of Kabul passed by liim upon that princcj. ‘ J^econsider the i)osition 
of Yakub Khan ; form your own oxiinion, after careful inquiry into 
the facts whicli have been ascertained with regard to his conduct 
in September 1879, as to whether it is necessary to exclude his claims 
or those of his son,' wxtg the instructions received by Lord Rii)on 
from the former. ‘ Take my word for it that Yakub Khan's hands 
arc deeply stained with the innocent blood of Sir Louis Cavagnari 
and his brave companions ' was the demand made upon him by the 
latter— a demand backed up by the throat of omitting “ no means 
or opportunities available to mo of opposing and jjablicly condemning 
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the action of the Government of India if hereafter it should restore 
Yakub Khan to the throne, or otherwise condone his participation 
in the massacre of the British Embassy.” 

If in thus attempting to fetter lus successor’s freedom of judginont 
and action, Lord Lytton offended against official discipline and 
etiquette, in denouncing Yakub Khan as a convicted criminal he 
sinned against justice and tnith ; and without excuse, for tliero 
had been ample time for the blinding effects of the grief and anger 
born of the shock of Cavagnari’s death, to die down in his mind, as 
they had died down in the minds of men once as loud as he in their 
denunciations of* the Ex-Amir. Tlierc is proof in Maegregor’s Diary 
and in the letters and telegrams of Major-General Vauglian, the 
Times Correspondent at Kabul, that British public opinion in that 
city had undergone a complete change since tlic day? when any evidc^ico 
was good enough to hang an Afghan, were he prince or peasant. 
Sated by vcmgeance and no longer in fear for their own safety, iiicn 
had recovered their mental balance, and could see that tlie massacre 
of the Mission had been a sudden and spontaneous act, neither in- 
stigated by, nor connived at, by the Amir ; and this change of vit*\v 
had brought with it a willingness to reverse the sentence of perpetual 
banishment that had been pronounced against that prince. It is 
not surprising that Maegregor, who had always believed that Yakub 
Khan was innocent of the graver charges brought against him, sliould 
have been ready to replace him on his throne ; nor yet tliat Stewart, 
who had escaped the wave of passion which had swept over men 
at Kabul, should have s(jen in liim the only alternative to Abdur 
Rahman ; but that Roberts, who was as little likely as Lord Lytton 
himself to acquiesce in the restoration of the murderer of his friend, 
should have agreed with Stewart and Maegregor, “ that it w^ould be 
the best thing now to send for Yakub,” ^ is very significant. Vaughan’s 


1 Sir Charles Mojcqreqor^s Life^ Vol. II. p. 219. 
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testimony to the change that liacl come over British public opinion 
in the Afghan capital is of a more general characte^r, but clear and 
decided. “ As a matter of fact, 1 believe,^' so ho wrote on the 17th 
of May, “ that all are now perfectly well convinced tliat the massacre 
was an unpremeditated act of the fanatical soldituy. ... 1 do not 
believe Yakub guilty, and tluu*efore I think it is much to be regr(;tted 
that the idea of liis resignation was ever (mtertained for a moment, 
and still more that aftiu* a prolonged, and rigorous (;onfiiu*m(mt, he 
should liave been deported to India.’' ^ On June tlu; 0th, luj wont 
still further, tiJegraphing that “ convinced as we have always been 
that Yakub is innocent of the gravest charge against liim, I see many 
advantages in his resuming powcu*." “ The we in this t('legram stands 
I)robal)ly for Robei’ts and the Ofllicers of liis StalT, with whom (General 
\aughan was clostdy associated, and the whole sentence proves that 
they had reached the stage of conversion at whicli original beliefs 
are forgotten ; and this vi(5w is supported by a passage; in a letter 
of the 8th of June, in which Vaughan declared, that “ tlie grave 
suspicion under which ho (Yakub) was deported to India lias been 
long dispelled, and though to restore him involves some sacrifice of 
consistency, this should not be allowed to w(Mgh for a moment."* 
As a similar change*, of feeling had l)(*en going on in India, Lord 
Bijjon was as little likely to be influenced by Lord Lytton's assertions 
as to bo frightened by his threats ; and if lie failed to restoj’c Yakub 
Khan to the throne of Kabul, this was due to the fact that he found 
the Government of wliich he was now tlu; Head, committed to 
negotiations with Abdur Rahman. 

But the time had gone by for Lord Lyttoii's opinions to carry 
niuch weight even with his own party, for events had shown how 
little confidence could be placed in his judgment. He liad led the 

1 The Timesy June 25tli, 1880. 

a Ibid. June 11th, 1880. 

3 Ibid. July 16th, 1880. 
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Beaconsficld Cabinet to believe that Sliere Ali's dislike to enter into 
clos(^r relations with the British Governnient A\as simulated- ^iiul 
war, sullenly accepted as an evil from which there was no csoiipp, 
had i)roved ilie reality and intensity of that dislike. had lauglK'd 
to scorn Xur Mahomed’s reiterated assertion of his Master’s inability 
to protect foreigners in any part of his dominions— a murdered envoy 
had turiu'd his laughter into mourning. He had propln^sied that 
tJie hostilities he Avas provoking A\'ould last a hnv weeks — cighte('n 
months later the^y wire still going on. He had entcuTxl on his \h*ee- 
royalty despising the teacliings of experienci*,^ dreaming dreams of 
“ bequeathing to India the supremacy of (Antral Asia and thi^ revenues 
of a First-Class x>oAver ” -—and he lid’t her the bigger l)y tAvo barren 
provinces, and the poorer by a debt of £20,000,000 sterling. 

An aceomplishod writir*, Lord Lytton’s despatelii's and minutes 
wiii-e models of style and displayed an astonishing facility for reasoning 
from premises to their logical conclusions ; but the premisi^s thoni- 
selvi's vvtu*e assumptions, unsupported, or contradicted by facts. 
Skilful in bringing about the conditions favourable to his ambitious 
aims, he was ineapalde of facing tlie jrice that must be paid for tlicir 
realization and took pride in condemning his subordinates to make 
brinks witlioiit straAv ; an adi*j)t in the art of sluiiting his eyivs to 
dangers Avhich told against liis hopes, he flung a British Mission into 
an armed city, seething with national and rtdigious excitement; 
and undcrneatli the hittcu’ hatred Avith Avhich he jiursued Yakub 
Khan, lurked the consciousness that he himself was responsible for 
that Mission’s tragic fate. It would bo unjust to deny that Lord 
Lytton had India’s welfare at heart ; but his Afghan policy reacted 

1 ** Lord Auckland’s unhappy Afghan Expedition has been a lasting mis- 
fortune to India, for it has paralysed the common-sense of all his successors, 
and bequeathed to the Government of India a perfectly unreasoning panic 
about everytliing that concerns our relations wdth Afghanistan.” (Letters of 
Ecbert, First Earl of Lytton^ Vol. II. p. 29.) 

2 Lord Lyllon^s Indian Administration^ p. 422. 
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fatally on every brancli of her inaterial prosperity, injuring trade and 
agriculture, and, in the end, taking from the poorest and most nunuTOus 
scrction of her peoples the little security against death by hunger, which 
Sir John Strachey luid provided in the b'aminc^ Insurance Fund. 

Surrounded in the early days of his \"ieeroyalty by entJiusiastic 
supporters of his views, tlio shadow of isolation darkened Lord Lytton's 
last months in India. The arna/ing financial blunder, which had 
brought discredit on his Government, had tended to alienate its 
mcmb(u*s from tli(?ir Head ; and of the num wlio had done most to 
foster in him the belief tliat it would be an easy thing to drive Russia 
back to the Oxiis and rule Afghiinistan through a submissive Amir, 
Cavagnari was dead, Colley had goms to South Africa, tliere to reap 
the fruit of the false military j)rinciples wliich he had preached in 
India, and Rob(‘rts had ceas(*d to b(diev(j in the* valuta of the Kuram,‘ 
and, instead of insisting on tlie retention of the Khybeu’, was advising 
the removal of as many troops as j)ossible from Lk^sluiwar.^ Tlu? Press, 
too, reflecting both in England and in India tlie weariness of tlic war 
which had come over the public mind, liad turned against Jiim,'’ and 

1 “ From a political standpoint this route possesses no marked advantages. 
It is, as it were, hut a by-road to Kabul or Cha/.ni, and its possession does not 
place us in a position of vantage with regard lo the tril)es whoso districts it 
skirts." (Memorandum by »Sir Frederick Roberts, dated Kabul, 20th May, 
1880 , p. (»G.) 

2 “ I would go as fc'ir as to withdrawing all, or nearly all, the European troops 
from Peshawar, and reducing the garrison lo the lowest possible strength,” 
(Ibid. p. 69.) Soe, Afghanistan (1S81\ No. 1. 

‘‘ Tlio now Viceroy of India has by this tinie([ujtted tlic shores of Eurojic. . . . 
His arrival is expected with impatience at Calcutta. Thcie more than any other 
part of the Queen’s dominions, the personal intluence of the representative of 
the Crown can make itself felt ; those who have revolted against thc^ policy 
«f Lord Lytton, and those wlio have been daunted by its ill success, are ready 
to welcome liis successor. Those who have upheld the policy w'hich has been 
pursued for the past few years arc disheartened by recent events, and are willing 
to admit that there is room, provisionally at least , for a change of attitude and 
conduct on the part of the Government of India.” (The Times leader. May 21st, 
1880 .) 
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had the Beaconsfield Ministry remained in ofiice another year, lie him- 
self would have been called upon to reverse the policy, on which he 
had staked his reputation as a statesman ; for, however much men in . 
opposition may criticize decisions which seem to savour of weakness, 
every Government has to submit to the pressure of circumstances 
and to shape its course by facts, and the state of the Indian Army and 
the state of the Indian finances forbade that third Afghan War, whieli 
must have been faced had the resolution to keep Kandahar and Kabul 
apart been adhered to ; for it was as inconceivable of Abdur Ralmuiii 
as of Yakub Khan that “ ho would abide one moment longer than lie 
could possibly help by the terms of any agreement basi‘d on the dis- 
memlxuTiKmt of his kingdom and the alienation of one of its fairest 
provinces/" 

Fortunat(>ly, Lord Lytton's successor was capable of looking at 
men and events from more than one standpoint ; a power wliich lifted 
him above the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust, seen through 
which every Afghan s simplest word and action appeared magnified 
and distorted. It seemed so natural to Lord Ripon that Abdur 
Rahman should wish to gain as many adherents as possible before 
crossing the Hindu Kush, so natural that to commend himself to his 
future subjects lie sliould appeal to tluur patriotic feelings, that he 
refused to put a liostile interpretation on the delays which had sliakcn 
Stewart’s confidcnco in the Sirdar’s sincerity, and decided that, in 
th(j absence of all distinct proof of duplicity, it would bo wise and fair 
to give him the benefit of the doubt.* In pursuance of this decision, 
Griifiii was instructed by telegraph to inform Abdur Rahman of the 
British Oovernment’s views with respect to the position which an 
Amir of Kabul must hold in relation to Foreign Pow'ers ; to explain 
to what^ extent and under what circumstances he miglit count upon 
British support against external attack ; to assure him that, with 


1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, pp, 43, 44. 
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the. exception of certain territories otherwise disposed of, or whose 
disposition was still under discussion, he was free to re-establish the 
authority exercised by former rulers of his family, and that there was 
no intention of stationing English Residents within his dominions ; 
and, lastly, to invite him to proceed towards Kabul to lay, in person, 
his propositions for ulterior arrangements before the British authorities 
in that eity.^ An answesr to this communication was to be demanded 
w'ithin four days of its deliv(^ry into Abdur Rahman’s hands, and on 
the fifth day, Avith or Avithout an answer, Stewart’s messenger w as to 
begin his return journey. 

Mr, Lepel (Iriflin’s letter embodying these instructions was 
received by Abdur Rahman at Khanadabad, and drew from him an 
immediate and friendly rej)ly — it had erosse^d with a letter in Avhich 
he had announced chat he was on the point of starting for Kabul — ^but 
it Avas noticeable that, although he oxprossc^d himself satisfied w'ith 
tlio position ollered him by the British (Sovornment, ho avoided direct 
mention of tlie limits S(it to his authority, and Avrotc of his having 
been granted “ the boimdarhvs of Afghanistan Avhich AAcro settled 
by treaty Avith my most noble and respected grandfather, Amir Dost 
Mahomed.” - 

The suspicions reawakened in the minds of the Bi itish negotiators 
by this ambiguity, Avere deepened by a message from a presumably 
trustAvorthy source, strongly questioning the Sirdar’s good faith, and 
Stewart and Griffin, anxious and perplexed, were again inclined to 
break off the negotiations and to look (jlsewhcre for a prince to tak<j 
the Government of Kabul off their hands. The Viceroy and his Council, 
how^'cvor, held to the course upon Avhich they had entered, preferring 
the risk of some disadvantage or embarrassment to incurring, by a 
sudden, premature change, any possible imputation on their good 
faith and fii innoss of purpose ; “ and events quickly justified their 

1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 44. 

2 Ibid. p. 48. 3 Ibid. px). 44, 45. 
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decision. Even whilst they were deliberating, the position of affairs 
as regarded the probabilities of a satisfactory settlement with Abd\ir 
Rahman had changed for the better. The British ag(»nt, Rcssaldar 
Afzul Khan, who had returned to Kabul from Turkestan on the 1st of 
July, gave, on the whole, a favourable report of the Sirdar ; and a 
week later, Stenvart was able to write in his Diary that the news all 
over the country was tolerably satisfactory, and that he was making 
calculations for retirenumt, which would, be hoped, bc^gin by that day 
month. ^ 

Abdur Rahman w'as now drawing daily neart^r, and letters from 
him followed each otluT in quick succession. On thc^ 24th of dune, Ik* 
wrote defending himself against the charge of double-dealing, by point- 
ing out that for him to command the tribes under arms to disperse to 
their homes, would desti'oy the inlluencti that he was beginning to 
acquire over them.* On the 6th of July, lie Avrote again, this time 
from Kliinjfin, to explain that he could not come to Kabul without 
first consulting tlie people of Afghanistan ; but that their consent 
to the settlement proposed by the British (Jovernimmt once obtained, 
there should be no further delay.* Before writing liis next letter, 
dated July 16th, lie had crossed the Hindu Kush and arrived in 
Kohistan, the chiefs of which province? he had summoned to meet 
him ; and he was able to promise tluit, when he had fulfilled his pledge 
to consult them, he Avould leave for Charikar, and either there, or at 
Istalif, enter into those personal negotiations desired by the British 
authorities. 

The meeting with the Kohistani leaders took place at Tutandara, 
where he also received a deputation of persons friendly to British 
interests^ Both interviews so strengthened his position that ho no 
longer hesitated to go forw^ard, and on the 20th, ho arrived at Charikar, 

1 Life of Sir Dorudd Stewart, p. 366. 

2 A fghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 49» 

■> Ibid. pp. 49, 
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whero ho was met liy a large number of chiefs and other influential 
men. No British officer was awaiting him there — it would have been 
^^inexpedient to send one without a strong escort, and a strong (Nscort 
might have provoked hostility. Stewart and Griffin Jiowever Iiad now 
decided not to w'^ait for the discussion of the details of the anticipated 
agreement, but at once to acknowledge him as the successor of Yakub 
Khan. He had fulfilled the conditions attached by the Indian Govern- 
ment to such recognition ; it was certain tliat, unless publicly rcjcog- 
nized, he would not be permitted by his followers to enter the capital, 
or the British camp; and the pt^oplc of Afghanistan — so wc^ary of 
anarchy and of the presence? of a foreign force as to be willing to accept 
any head w'hom the British Govermnent might desire to set over them 
— were urgently demanding that its choici? should be declared : * so, 
on the 22nd of July, in public durbar, Abdur RaJiman was ];)roclaimed 
Amir of Kabul, just in time to lighten tlu' difficulties in which the 
military atithorities in Northern Afghanistan were to be involved 
by an unforeseen disaster at Kandahar. 


iijyhanistan (1881), No. 1, p. ill. 
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Ayub Khan’s Advance on Kandahar 

Eleven days after the departure of Sir Donald Stewart from Kandahar, 
Lieutenant-General J. M. Primrose, C.S.T., arrived in that city and 
assumed command of all troops in SouthtuTi Afglianistan, tlius setting 
General Phayre free to return t-o Quetta, the point from which he could 
best keep a vigilant e^'^o on the long line of communications, for tluj 
safe^ty of which he was responsible. The force assigned to him for tJic 
protection of that line — all the troops included ip it, with the exception 
of the Europeans manning the Heavy guns, belonging to the Bombay 
Native army — consisted of 

4 Heavy Guns, 

4 Mountain Guns, 

4 Squadrons Cavalry, 

7 Battalions Infantry, 

3 Companies of Snippers and Miners, 

and was distributed as follows : — 

In the Pishin Valley, the entrenched Abdulla Khan-ke- 

Killa, Gulistan, and Kushdil Klian-ke-Killa were strongly occupied ; 
Quetta was garrisoned l)y a heavy battery, two and a half battalions 
of Infantry, and a detachmemt of Cavalry ; a regiment of Infantry and 
a detachment of Cavalry were stationed at Gwal, the point where the 
Harnai Railway debouched into Pishin, with an outpost of half a 
battalion at Kach-Amadan ; two and a half squadrons of Cavalry, 
ten and a half companies of Infantry, and the three companies 
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Sappers and Miners were detailed to protect the line and l\elp in its 
construction ; whilst two Mountain guns and six companies of In- 
fantry were assigned to Thai, a strategical point occupied by Sandc- 
man as soon as it had l)eon decide<l to carry the line fiom 8ukkur to 
Quetta, via Sibi and Gwal. Small posts were also maintained at the 
different encamping grounds in the Bolan to protect the (Jovc^nurient 
stores, which had not been removed when the road througli the Pas^s 
was closed on account of the heat, the two thousand carts employed 
on it being parked at Quetta and Mach, and the bullocks belonging 
to them sent out to graze ; iSilii w^as ln?ld by detachments of Cavalry 
and Infantry from Jacobabad, and troops from Kauclahar garrisoned 
the three principal posts between that city and the foot of the Khojak 
Pass — small detachments at Mundi Jlissar and Abdul Rahman, and 
two Mountain guns, three comxianies of Infantry, and forty sabres at 
Chaman — the defence of tlic intermediato posts of Mid Karez, Dabrai, 
and Gatai being entrustcjd to local levies. 

Distributed over many hundred miles of rugged country, inhabited 
by a hostile people, General Phayre’s Division barely sufficed for the 
discharge of its legitimate duties, and could not be counted on for 
effectual aid should the garrison of Kandahar find itself in difficulties ; 
and from the first therii were signs that, at no distant date, difficulties 
of a serious kind might have to be faced. 

In the Arghastan Valley several bodies of tribesmen wen^ dispersed 
early in April by Slier Ali, now the acknowledged Wall of Kandahar ; 
but, on the night of the 6th, two or three hundred men led by Ghazis, 
attacked Dabrai, and the Road Commandant, Major S. J. VVaudby, 
who, with an escort of five men, had put up tluno for the night, 
abandoned by the Pathan levies, perisluHl after desperate fighting, in 
which he is said to have killed a number of the enemy with a hog- 
spear. One man of his escort escaped to carry the nmvs to the nearest 
British post, and another, left for dead, recovered to confirm his 
tale. The victors cut the telegraph wires, and* for a few days all 
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communication was suspended between Kandahar and Quetta. A 
punitive column from Chaman, consisting of two Mountain guns, sixty 
sabres, and a hundred and scjventy rifles, reinforced by two hundred 
and fifty Cavalry and a hundred and fifty Infantry of Sher Ali s 
contingent, destroyed a fort belonging to Abu Sayud, a chief who was 
known to have been implicated in the outrage. Abu Sayud himself 
was captured and sent to Kandaliar to be dealt with by the WaJi, 
and thenceforward Mel Karez, Dabrai, and Gatai were garrisoned by 
regular troops. 

Throughout April, communication between Kandahar and Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai was much hampered by gatherings of tribesmen ; and, at tlio 
end of the month, one of these bodies strengthened by four hundred 
Ghazis, completely closed the road, after plundering a Commissariat 
convoy near Jaldak. To reopen it. Colonel Tanner^ with two hundred 
and fifty men of the 2nd Baluchi regiment, issued from Khelat i- 
Ghilzai during the night of the 1st of May, surprised the marauders* 
villages ; seized two headmen and several of the principal inhabitants 
as hostages ; rccoverc^d some of the stolen canuds ,* drove off a number 
of the villagers' slieep and goats ; and, on liis way home?, defeated 
a strong body of Ghazis Avho attempted to stop him, killing their 
leader and fourteen men find taking eiglii prisoners. 

The sanuj day Sir Robert Sandeman moved out of Quetta, with 
two guns and seven hundred rifles, to punish the Panizai Pathans 
for the murder of Captain H. F. Showers, who had been waylaid and 
killed near the Khojak Pass.* The weather was hot and the marching 
heavy ; but, except that stones wore rolled dowm upon the baggage as 
it passed through a ravine, the offending tribe offered no resistance, 
and on making its submission, the column returned to Cantonments, 
after^lowing up the village towers of Dirgai. 

I Three days after the murder of Showers the same tribe attacked a survey 
party under lieutenant C. F. Fuller, wounding an English Sergeant and two 
men of the escortw (Li/e of Sir Robert Sandeman, p. 14‘i.) 
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On the 9th of May, three officers— Captain A. J. Garrett, Captain 
F, W. Lcckie, and Lieutenant E. E. M. Lawford — returning with a 
small escort from Kokeran, were fired on within a short distance of 
Kandahar. The shots wounded Garrett and a trooper, and all efforts 
to discover the iieri^etrators of the outrage proved vain. 

Each of these incidents was a .small thing in itself, and many such 
might have continued to occur without sensibly endangering the 
safety of the British garrison in Southern Afghanistan, if, behind these 
sporadic outbursts of tribal animosity, had not lain the constant and 
ever-growing menace of the large and wcll-equipjxd army of Ayub 
Khan, wlio.se movements were beginning to emerge from the cloud of 
contradictory rumours by which they had been concealed, and to take 
definite direction and form. On tlu^ 24th of May, SIhji* AH learned 
that the Barakzai Prince, having at last succeeded in reconciling the^ 
Kabuli and Herati sccjtions of hi.s army and their respectivci leswlers — 
Luinab Kuahdil Khan, son of Shalign.s.si Sherdil Khan, and Sirdar 
Abdulla Khan — had fixed the 10th of June for the beginning of his 
march on Kandahar ; that ho was in correspondence with the Z< 4 nin- 
dawari chiefs ; and that the people of Farah had bc'^en ordered by 
Sirdar \*mar Khan to cut their crops, ready for tlu'. us(' of the troops 
that would soon be passing through the district. 

In the hope of counteracting Ayub Khan’s influence in the Zemin- 
dawar district, Slier Ali starU^d for Girishk on the 1st of June ; but, 
HO little confidence had he in the fidelity or tluj ellicic?ncy of his 
contingent, that he begged Colonel St. dohn, wiio had b(*en ap[)ointed 
Resident at Kandahar, to give him the support of a British Brigade. 
The request was referred to Sir Frederick Hain(?.s, w'ho declined to 
grant it, declaring emphatically that the garrison of Kandahar needed 
fiugmonting, not diminishing, and .strongly recommending that tho 
Bombay Reserve Division should be mobilized as .soon as Ayub Khan’s 
intentions had been ascertained. 

On the 21st of June came the news that the advance guard of Ayub 
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/Khan's army — fourteen hundred picked horsemen led by Kushdil 
Khan — had crossed the Hari-rud, and Primrose;, yielding to St. John's 
earnest representations, reported to Head-Quarters that, pending 
reference and orders, he had arranged to despatch a Brigade of In- 
fantry, a battery of Horse Artillery, and a regiment of Native Cavalry 
to tlie Helmand, and to strengthen liis own iwsition by moving up a 
regiment from Quetta and drawing in a wing of tin; 2nd Baluchis 
from Klielat-i-Ghilzai. In reply, the Quartermaster-General tele- 
graphed permission to mobili'/e a Brigade;, but forbade any actual 
advance till the orders of the Commander-iu-Chief had been received. 

There can lx; no doubt that if the decision had lain with Sir 
Frederick Haines, there would have bc(>n no ('xpedilion to the Hel- 
mand ; for nothing in the position of affairs in Southern Afghanistan 
had changed since he had refused Slier All’s request for British aid. 
But above the Comrnander-in-Chief stood the Viceroy and his Council ; 
and the Viceroy and his Council, convinced that it would bo inconsistent 
with the security of the military position at Kandahar to allow Ayub 
Khan to cross the Helmand, applied to the Secretary of State, on 

/the 27th of June, for j)ermis3ion to direct lh*imi'osc to despatch a force 
strong enough to prevent the passage of that river ; and the Secretary 
of State gave the sanction asked for witliout inquiiing what the 
strength of such a force should be, nor from what source it could 
safely be dravvn.‘ Strange to say, no one, not even Sir F. Haines, 
seems ever to have asked the first of these two questions. In a memo- 
randum, dated June 30tli, the Coininander-in-Chief dwelt on the danger 
of withdrawing troops from Kandahar, whoso garrison only ninnberecl 
four thousand six hundred and sixty-five men and one hundred and 
four oiUcers,® and the still greater risk to which Khelat-i-Ghilzai— 
eighty miles from all support — would be exposed by the recall of a 
wing of the Baluchi regiment ; he showed too the impossibility of taking 

1 Telegrams Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Afghanistan (1880), No. 3, p. 3. 

s These figures inoludo non-effective, sick, etc. 
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troops from the line of cominimications without leaving tlic railway and 
the new road unprotected till regiineiits from the Reserve Division 
could be pushed up to relieve them ; but Ije failed to call tlic Govern- 
ment’s attention to tlie absurdity of supposing that any force tliat 
IVimrose might put into the field could keep Ayub Khan from crossing 
the Helmand and moving, at his eh(.)iee, on Ghazni or Kandahar, 
though ho was warned ])y a staff-officer who had marclied with Jhd- 
dulph to Oirislik and carefully noted all the features of th(^ country, 
of the certain consciquences of sending two or three thousand men, 
eneumbend by baggage and commissariat trains, to cheek the advane.e 
of an army eight or ten times its own size, at a |)oint wheue, if defeated 
or outiruinauivrcd, its only line of retreat would lie through many 
miles of waterless desert. Tt is probable, however, that if Sir b'rederick 
Haines had added »th is to his other objections to Prijurosc’s iScIiofmc, 
it M'ould have done .as little as tlioy to alter the Govei rnmuit s deter- 
mination to accept it ; for all he gained by Jiis strongly worded re- 
presentations was leave to order tlic mobilization of a Rritish Infantry 
regimtmt, two Native Infantry regiments, a l)attery of ArtiJkTy, and a 
regiment of Native Cavalry, belonging to the Reserve Division. 

Orders to des])atoh a Hrigade to Girishk were s(*nt to Piimrose, on 
the Ist of July, and in transn)itting th<*m the (iuart(Tmaster-(3eneral 
again put on r(?cord the Commander-in-( -hief’s (lisaf)j)ioval of the 
movement, and directed that on no account was tlu? Helmand to be 
crossed,^ or Kandahar strengthened at Khelat i-Ghilzai's exi>ense. 

The Force which starbjcl for the Hc^lniand on the 4th of July, 
commanded by Brigadicr-fTcneral G. R. S. Hu nows and accompanied 
by Colonel St. John, consisted of 

Staj-'f. 

Captain W. H. McIVIath, Brigade-Major. 

Captain T. Harris, Deputy Aasislant-QuaTtcrmastor-Concral. 

Captain J. R. Slade, Orderly Oiticor. 


i This was in accordance with the orders of (jovernrnent. -If. R. H. 
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Lieutenant G. C. Dobbs, Deputy Assistant (^Jommissaiy-General. 

Major E. P. Ixsach, V.C., Royal Engineers. 

Cavalby Brigade. 

Brigadior-Genoral T. Nuttall, Commanding. 

Major (5r. C. Hogg, Brigade Major. 

E-B Royal Horse Artillery, Major G. F. Blackwood. 

3rd 8ind Horse, Colonel J. If. P. Malcolrason. 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, Major A. P. Currie. 

Infantry Brigade. 

6 Companies COth Foot, (‘olonel J. Galbraith. 

1st Grenadiers ( Bombay Infantry), Lieutenant -Colonel H. S. Anderson. 
Jacob’s Rilles ( 30 th Bombay Infantry), Colonel W. G. Mainwaring. 
Half-Company No. 2 Bombay Rappers and Minem, Lieutenant 1'. R. Henii. 

Strengtli — 0 guns, 2,453 officers and men, le«aving only — 

4 Guns (V2 Royal Artillery, 

4 Heavy Guns, 

2 Mortars, 

1 Rcjuadron Poona Horse, with some details of thi? 3rd Bombay (‘avalryand 
3rd Rind Hoi’se, 

7th Fusiliers— about 550 effectives 
1 Wing 19th Bombay Infantry— 300 J ' i gs, 

to protect tlie citadel of Kandahar and the big cantonments outside 
the city walls. 

The Commanding Royal Engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel Jolm Hills, 
protested strongly against tliis dangerous reduction of strength. “ Wo 
are left,” so he wrote to l^riinrose, “ the remnants of the garrison of 
Kandahar, in a very aw'kAvard position — twenty-five here and there — 
and were an attack made on camp as held at present, serious conse- 
quences would result.” Primrose admitted that the garrison left 
was very weak, but the 4th Native Bombay Infantry, followed by the 
28th, was moving up the line, and he trusted that the knowledge of 
their approach and that other troops were on the move, would prevent 
any disturbance of the ordinary state of affairs in and around the city.' 

1 The Bombay Field Force, 1880, p. 14, by Major-General Sir John Hill*i» 
R.Em K-C-B. 
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A number of unpleasant pieces of intelligence which soon reached 
Simla, proved how ill-founded was Primrose's trust in the trancjuillizing 
effect on the country generally, of the knowledge tliat other troops 
wcrc^ on the way. Telegraphic communication had been intcrnii)ted 
near Tukht-i-PiiI ; four hundred of the Khan of Klu'lat’s troops had 
deserted ; the Mari and l^itlian tribe's weie giving a great deal of 
trouble ; Surgeon J. B. Eaton and Lieueemant H. W. Seymour had been 
attacked on the Harnai road, Seymour receiving two wounds and 
Eaton having his horse killed under liirn ; and tribesmen under 
Mahomed Aslam wore again a.ssem})ling in tlui neiglibon rhood of 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The breaching of three mik's of tlu* Sukkur-Sibi rail- 
way by heavy floods was the work of nature, not of man ; but tho 
accident, by retarding the movement of reinforoc'ments, unfavourably 
affected the situation at Kandahar. 

Preceded by tlie cavalry and the Sappers, Burrows marclied by 
the route taken the previous year by Biddulph, and on tlu'- 11th of 
July reached the Holmand, where ho took u]) a position op[K)sitc 
Girishk and the Wall's camp on the river's further bank, and was met 
by the nows that Ayul) Khan's main body was at Farah and his 
advanced guard at Washir. Two days later, St. John ascc^rtained that 
the Kandaliar Contingent, consisting of two thousand Infantry, a 
thousand Cavalry, and a battery of smooth-bore guns, was quite 
untrustworthy, and after consultation with Slier Ali and Burrows, 
settled that it should be brouglit across the river and disarmed liy tho 
British troops ; * but ne.xt morning, before this could be done, tho 
Infantry broke out into open mutiny, seized the baggage, guns, and 
ammunition, plundered the fort wdicre supplies for the British had been 
collected, drove the Wall and the cavalry that remained faithful to 

1 “ Rode across tho river and met the Wali, who returned with me to our 
camp. . . . General Burrows came to my tent,, and joined the conversation, 
and after some time it was agreed on the Wali's pro[K)sition that he should 
bring his troops to our side, where it would be cosy to disarm them." — Extract 
from Colonel St. John's Diary of 13th July. Afghanistan (1880), No. 3, p, 144. 
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him, across the Helniand, and started off to join Ayiib Khan. So es- 
sential was it to dispesrse the deserters, or, at least, to recover the gim.s 
and ammunition, that Burrows felt justified in disobeying the Govern- 
mentis f)ider.s to remain on the Kandahar sido, of U\e river, and ordered 
the Horse Artillery and (!^avalry, four companies of the 6f)th Foot, 
two of Jacob's Rifi(\s, and the Sappers and Miners, in pursuit. Once 
across the river, the (Cavalry o\itsti*ipped the Artillery, wliicli was 
delayed by two or throe awkward wat.<vrcours(vs ; ' but the ground was 
too difficult to allow of oveitaking the main body of tlie fugitives, and 
only a small portion of the aba.ndon(‘il baggage could bo secured.* 
Th(^ Afgluin guns' fir('d a few' iutfffeetivc rounds, but the drivers (led 
after thn^e of their number had been killed, and with great difficulty, 
owing to tlie lack of hors(\s and hcarness, Major Blackwood, command- 
ing the British Battery, got them safely across the stream.^ The whole 
force was back in camp by 8 p.m., after a hard day’s work,^ in which 
it had lost one man of the Ofith Foot killed, two wounded, and had 
killed forty or fifly of the mutineers. 

Early that morning tlie British camp had been moved to a bettor 
position, two miles liightT up the river ; but, in the course of the 
da}^ information liad been brought in that Ayuh Khan w'as only 
three marclics from th<‘. Holmand, whicli he wtxs intending to cross to 

I “ The Cavalry advanced (juic-ker than I could, for I had tw'o or three infernal 
w'atorcourRCH to lujgotiato.’- (lil.vtract from a letter of Major Blaokwoocrs, dated 
Camp Ivushk-i-Naklnid, Jidy I8th, 1880.) 

3 ITie ('avalry pursuorl, hut the ground waK not favourable, How^ever, 
they came up Avitli jjlenty of abaiidonod camels and baggage, and if time had 
only pennitltMl, might have flccuvi*d ten limes more than they (Ibid.) 

3 “ It was 2 p.m. now, a.ud we liad to make our way home and also drag six 
more guns and three wagons. 'Phe brutal enemy had cut and stripped their 
harness and left only two horses, so 1 had to improvise team.s and harness, the 
infantry having to hold up the shafts of the carriages, whilst four leaders dragged, 
as I was stumpwl for wheeled harness." (Ibid.) 

^ “ A long day’s work and no food, for I’m shot if we had more than a crust 
of bread from dawn till dark. Tliirst was a caution. ITio heat was lively, but 
the excitement of the game made you feel it little." (Ibid.) 
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tho north of Girishk, and thougli the Brigade had been sent out for 
the express purpose of disputing the passage of that river, Burrows 
now decided to withdraw from its banks. Had tlie Helnuind been 
fordable only at a single point, careful dispositions might have frus- 
trated the enemy's design ; but at the end of July it was fordable all 
along its course, and the British column, oven witluiut the mutiny 
of the Wall's contingent, was too small to admit of dispersion, and 
too heavily weighted to hurry from point to point in anti<npation 
of the enemy's movements. Apart, however, fjoin the unfavourable 
military aspt^ct of the situation, tlu^ loss of a large part of tlie supfdies 
stored at Giruslik rendered imperative the abandonment of a district 
where none were procurable ; so Burrows called together his 
principal officers to consider with him tlie dii*(‘c1:iori and extent of 
the change which must now' be made. At tliis council ("olonol Mal- 
colmson and Lieutenant-Colonel Anderson were in fa vour of marching 
the force straight back to Kandahar--tho Wali liad already giv(»n 
tho same advice — St. John was eager to move it twelve miles higher 
up the river in order to forestall Ayub Khan in tlie. command of the 
fords at Hyderabad ; and, in the end, flunows decidt^d on the middle 
course of retiring to Kushk-i-Nakhud, where he counted on being 
able to feed bis troops with supplies drawn from the (Jarmab and 
Maiwand Valleys.^ This decision was submitted to the Coinmander- 
in-Cliief, who, in sanctioning it, w'arned both Primrose and Burrows 
that the latter, being so far from support, must act with caution. 

Meanw'liile affairs on the line of cominunicaiion with India were 
not improving. Another breaeh in the railway had so disorganized 
traffic by the new" road that troops wrere being pushed up in carts 
through the Bolan ; and Sir R. Siindeman reported that Mullahs of 

1 “ Bode to Maiwand with Major lueaeh, R.K, and .'i squadron of cavalry, 
found everything quiet and arranged for supply of atta from the mills, of which 
there are eight.”— St. John’s Diary of 18th of July. Afgkani^n (1880), No, 3, 

i). wa * 
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influenco were preaching joliad, and that the? movement in 
favour was more extended and determined than was believed in 
Kandahar. Whatever delusions the British garrison of Kaiidaliar 
may Juive entertain(?d on this point, were evidently not simred by 
its Native population, for families whoso heads had reason to h nr 
Ayub Khan's res(*ntnumt, were leaving it daily. Prirniose mounted 
three forty-pounders on the walls of tlic citadel and caused the city 
to be constantly patrollevl, yet outrages were of frequent occurrence ; 
and had a eapjil)l(? leader presented himself at tiiis juncture, tiu; 
armed men with whom the streets were swarming, could have cap- 
tured the (‘itadel with its wealtli of military stores, and those oikm? 
in their hamis, the destruction first of the four hundred Europeans 
holding the cantonment and th«>n of Burrows's Brigade must liave 
followed in due course/ This, at least, was tiic cpiiiion of the Com- 
manding Engineer, and when it is nunembered that, for ten days, 
eight hundred and fifty l)ayonet.s repr(*sented the (?ft'eetive strength 
of the garrison, and that a wing of the Bomljay Rifles was the only 
reinforeement wliich reaidicd it during anothei* t(m days, that opinion 
cannot be ic'garded as unduly alarmist. 

Burrows arrived at Kushk-i-Nakhud on tlie 17th of July, and, 
on the loth, shifted liis camp three miles nearer the Helmand.® The 
new site lay lialf-way between the Argandab and the hills wliieli 
fornusd the northi'rn boundary of the Ku.shk-i-Nakhucl plain ; hut, 
from it, no adequate wat(Ji could be kept on the enemy, for though 
one road from Hydorabml to Maiwand, tlic important strategic point 
wliieh was certain to ])e Ayub Khan's objective, could be observed 
from a low plateau lying three and a half miles west of the British 
camp, another, running through the liills, long and rugged, indeed, 
but practicable for cavalry, was entirely screened from view. Nor 

J Hills's BiViifdmj Field. Force ^ 1880, p. 14. 

2 “Movtxi cam}) to an open position some three miles nearer Girishk/’ 
St. John's Diary of the IShh of July. A/ghanisian (1880), No. 3, p. 140, 
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the camp better situated for defence in the event of the enemy's 
turning aside to attack it ; for, on every side, the undulatory con- 
formation of tlie ground offered hollows in which bodies of men could 
gather unpf^rceived, and this billowy ))Iain was cut up by Karezes 
and drainage lines, divided by low walls, and dotted ov(‘r l)y deserted 
houses, all affording excellent cover to an assailant. As the position 
was useless for the protection of Kandahar, in case Ayub Khan sliould 
move .straight on that city intl Mai wand, the only possil)le explanation 
of Burrows remaining in it is, that St. John, on whom ho d(^pendcd 
for information, deceived I)}" reports of disconlent and dissensions 
rife among Ayub Khan’s troops, had led him to believe tliat they 
would not provci formidaWc! foes. Ther(> was no doubt, liowever, 
as to the Afglians being strong in Artillery, .so the four si -pounder 
smooth-bore guns and tlu? two howitzers recovcM'cd from tlie mutineers, 
were manned by a detaclnneiit of the OOth, und(>r Lieutenant (I. do 
la M. Faunce, which liad gone through a course of gun-drill ; horses 
and harness were s(*nt out by forced marcl)os from Kandahar, and 
the command of tlu? improvised battcuy, to whieli Lieutenants T. F. 
T. Fowdc and (’L S. Jones were attached, was conferred by Burrows 
on his Orderly Officer, Captain J. It. Slade, It.H.A.^ Nc'itlujr could 
there be any doubts as to the disturlx^d .state of the country, for 
a commissariat convoy, commanded by (^a])tain P. C. Heath and 
escorted by a bundled and thirty mm of the :i()th Bombay Infantry 
w'hich arrived at Kushk-i-Nakhud on, or about, the 20th of July, had 
been so seriously threatened by large bodies of villagers that Burrows, 
though anxious to rid himself of his sick, and of his superfluous 
baggage, dared not entrust it to so weak a guard, and liad to wait for 
the coming of a second provision convoy, vvliich was to be escorted by 
tw^o comi)anies of the 4th Bombay Infantry, and to bring with it 
carriage for the removal of the fonner. 

1 Telegram from General Primrose dated 21st July. Afghanistan (1880), 
No. 3, p. 17. 
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On the 2l.st of July, the Commandor-in -Chief, by desire of tlie 
Government, a.sk(?d (}t*neral Primrose for information as to tlie suita- 
bility of Burrows's position for taking the ollensive, “ as it was of 
tli(? utmost importance that Ayub Xlian should not be allowed to 
slii» past Kandahar towards Ghazni without being attacked." ^ Sir 
Frederick also incjuired into Primrose/s own view's and intentions, and 
desired to know to what extent he could strengthen. Burrows a-: 
reinforcements arrived at Kandahar. Primrose replied that Burrows 
w^as pn^pared to attack tlie enemy should he advancio on Kushk-i- 
Nakhiid, or on Maiwand by the direct road, and tiuit should lui attempt 
to reach the latter place via the Malmand Pass, lu'- would interc!‘pt 
him in tlie Garniab V^alley. In the latter case, he would send back 
his sick and his superfluous baggage to Kandahar, and Primrose 
promised to do all in his power to lighten the (^olunm and add to 
its mobility. On receipt of this information, the Comni<\nder-in-Ohi(‘f 
telegrajiluHl authorizing Burrows to attack Ayub Khan, if lie con- 
sidered himself strong enough to do so.- 

Whilst these tek^grarns wen*, being exchanged by ih(‘ ('ommandcr- 
in-Chief and Primrose, the (ieneral with W'hosc movements tlicy 
W'ere (joncerned, had been startled into the belief that he w^as more 
likely to be the attack(‘d than the attacker. News luid lieen brought 

(kdonel iSt. John that, on the 2.1st, Ayub Khan and luilf his ai my 
‘ had readied the lidmand, where la^ had been joint'd by Slier Ali's 
mutinous infantry, and by a number of mounted tribesmen and 
Ghazis ; that his vx hole force, numbering four thousand cavalry, 
four thousand infantry, and eight thousand (.Jha'zis, was moving on 
Sangbur, an oasis in the desert, twelve miles north-west of Burrows's 

1 A4(jhanis*an ( 18S0), No. .‘k p. 00. 

a Telegram dated Simla, 22nd July, from Commander- in-Chief to General 
Primrosti : “You will understand that you have full liberty to attack Ayub, 
if you oonaidcr you arc strong enough to do so. Government consider it of 
the greatest political imixutance that his force should be dispersed, and pre- 
vented by all possible means from passing on to Ghazni.” (Ibid. p. 97.) 
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position ; and that from Sangbur he intended to tittack the British 
camp, in conjunction with two tliousand five hundred cavalry, under 
Kushdil Khan, who wen? already on their way down the Uelmand, 
witi) instructions to move ii]) the Argandab \'alley. 

Alanned by these rumours, Bum)ws again calk'd a council of 
war at wliich .Brigadier-Ceneral Muttall, Colonel Alalcolmson, Lieuten- 
fint-Colonel Anderson, and Major Cuijii* were unanimously in favour 
of retiring towards Kandahar, whilst St. John aiul th(^ StalT advocated 
showing the eni'iny a bold front. 1'ho upsliot was that the Force 
moved a fmv hundred yards to a point where two walled enclosures 
offered protection to the l>aggage and sick.^ The ground botwec'U the 
enclosures, fenced in l)y pack-saddles and rope entanglement, was 
allotted to tlic transport camels ; to the east of tlm (‘nclosure the 
cavalry lines were ^establislied ; then came the ollieers’ tents, and, 
beyond tlie-se, the infantry in a .scini-circU?, with guns at intervals, 
protected by a breastwork of ti'uts and pucks.- 'J’hcnj was- no shade, 
and all day long the sun shone like a ball of lire through th<' clouds 
of dust that obscured the sky. 

On the 22nd, St. John".s spies reported liiat Ayul) Khan liad 
crossed the Helinand, that his cavalry, after r(?corinoitring as far as 
Sangbur where lie had established an infantry outp(jst, had gone 
back to the river, and tliat it was to return on the morrow, followed 
the next day by the main Ijody of the army. To test the truth of 
these reports, Burrows, early on the morning of the 2Jrd, semt out 
a troop of the 3rd Sind Horse, undc;r Lieutenant A. M. Monteith, to 
reconnoitre towards Sangbur, and, at the same time, despatched a 
squadron of tlie Srd Bojnbay Cavalry, coinrnaiidcd hy Lientimant 

1 “ Being apprehensivo of a night attack by the enemy's numerous cavalry. 
General Buitows has shifted his camp to a new position, in which the stores, 
8iek, and haggtigu animals are in an csnclosure.’* ('J 'olegram 23rd July, from 
Colonel St. fTohn to Foreign Secretary, Simla. Alfjhaniskin (.1880), No. 3, 
PP- 19, 20.) a St. John’s Diary, 21st of July, 1880. Ibid. p. 147. 
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T. P, Gcoghcgan and accompanied by Major E. P. Leach, to visit 
the Maiw'iind Valley and bum all the newly stacked corn. Three* 
miles from camp, Monteith’s troop came into touch with five or six 
hundred Afghan horsemen and had to fall back. Hearing car))irn* 
fire, Leach and (h^ogliegan abandoned their expedition and hurrit?cl 
to the assistance of their comrades, ‘ whom they found ai)out a mile 
from camp watching the tmeiuy moving h'isurely, in a long straggling 
line, in the direction of Maiwand. »Soon two squadrons of Cavalry 
and a division of the: Horse Artillery came galloping up, sent off l>y 
Burr<j\vs as soon as he had been apj)rised of the state of affairs in 
his front ; but fhey arrived too late to do more than thrown a f(‘\v 
shells into the Afghan r(>ar-guard as it disappeared from sight. 

Another day passed without Inhiging any (h^fiuitij news of Ayuh’s 
movtmionts. There were reports in abundance, l)ut neither St. 
John's spies nor Burrows's j)atrols could b(^ relied on for information : 
the former might, or might not, be playing their employer false ; 
the lattoi’, jnounted on half-starved, overworked beasts, could not 
penetrate the thick screen of skilfully handled horsemen that masked 
tlio Afgliaii advance.- Still, out of thesf^ conflicting rc*ports two 
facta emerged : the one, that the Afghan army was many times larger 
than the Britisli Brigade ; the uth(*r, tliat by oni* of two routes, it 
was moving on Maiwand, the point which commanded the shorter 
road to Kandahar 'thirty miles as against the forty -five, which lay 
between Kushk-i-Nakhud and that city. 'Po anticipate Ayub Khan 
in the occupation of Maiwand was of vital importance to a force so 
greatly outnumbered that its Commander could not leave the possi- 

1 “ In oonsoqnenco of the alfair in the morning, Ihe expedition to bum the 
stacks Maiwatui did not start ; but one of the Wall’s sowars sent there reported 
none of the enemy to bo seen.” (St. John’s Diary, 23rd July. Ibid. p. 14S.) 

2 In whatever direction Ihirrows’a patrols were sent out “ there they were 
sure to meet .some of those marvellous hoi'semcn, whose ubiquity astounded our 
reconnoitring parlies,” (Perstmal lietords of the Kandahar Campaign, by Major 
Ashe, p. CD.) 
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liility of a reti(?at out of liis calculatioas ; yv.t, for tlireo more days, 
Burrows stood fast, waiting apparently for more exact intelligence. 

On the 25tli, a dctaclnneiib of the Hind Horses found Sangbur 
unoccupied, but was chasetl on its way ba^*k to cani|) by a bcxly of 
cavalry who issued suddenly from a ravine, and, though tlio patrol 
had IX good start, .succeeded in overtaking it and cutting down two 
men. The next day, Lieutenant E. D. N. Smith discovered Afghan 
Cavalry at Sanglmr, but liis report as to their numbers — some three 
hundri'd as far as he could judge — confirmed Bunows and St. John 
in the* Iwjlief, based on information brought in by a spy from Hydera- 
bad, ‘ that the whok^ Afghan army was still on the Helmand. In 
reality Ayub Khan, after crossing the river and making tlie demon- 
stration Awards Ku.shk-i-Nakhud which liad coinp(^]l(‘d Bunows to 
shift his camp, had sent off a laige bo<iy of cavalry and (Jhazis to 
Maiwand by tlie difficult, circuitous mo\intaiii road, and on the iiCth, 
marciuxl himself, with his powerful artillery and main body, to Sangbnr, 
where he arrived soon after the place had birn reconnoitred by Lieu- 
tenant Srnitli. l-.ater in tlu* day, when a party of the. Wall’s cavalry, 
sent out to collect supplujs, reportwl the |)re.senc<‘ of the enemy in the 
Maiwand Valley, Burrows jumped to the conclusion that Hk* horsemen 
se(>n by the foraging party was the enemy’s advan<;ed guard, that it had 
come over the Malmand Pass, and that tluj whole Afghan foree was 
marching by that route. Ev(m on this theory of Ayub Klian's strategy, 
llic news was so scuioiis that Burrow's again calltxl a council of war, 
at which it was decided that the Brigade should march i‘iiiiy the 
next morning to Maiwand “ with a view to securing its own communi- 
cations with Kandahar, interposing betweem that city and tire t*n<uny, 
and, at the siiiJic time, closing the Khakroz Valkjy, througli which 
Ayub Khan might be intending to make his way to Ghazni.* 

1 St. John's Diary. Ajghinisian (]880), No. 3, p. 148, 

- St. John, Leacii, and Slade wanted Bunow-s to move that iiigJit.— li. U. H, 

® St. John's Diary of 26th of July. Afghaniaian (1880), No. 3, p. 149. 
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Satisfied that he had read the Afghan leader's plans aright, thirrows 
inadi! no attcjnipt to ascertain whether any change had occurred ut 
Sangbur- -lie liad (;ven called in the cavalry patrols on the westein 
plateau from which, if liaze did not hinder, tlie advance of tlie Afghans 
might have been detected — and the Brigade spent its last night at 
Kushk-i-Nakhud in ignorance of the fact that Ayub Khan and liis 
army were witliin twelve miles of its camp, ready to intercept it on 
the morrow. 


OliSEKVATJONS 

OnsriRVATiON' I. When the (question of despatching a hnce to 
the Ht^lmand was under discussion, Major F. J. S. Adam, Assistant- 
Quartcnnastcr-Cleneral, pn.ssed upon General Primrose tlie advisa- 
bility of abandoning Khelat-i-Ghilzai and witlidrawiiig its garrison to 
Kandahar. Primrost^ shared Adam’s vii;ws, yet allowed himself to he 
drawn into suj>porting St. John’s proposal for tlu? r(!tention of llio 
plac(^ and tlu^ r(?cali of a u ing of the Baluchi rt*gimont, a compromise 
which would have dangerously weakened the smaller force without 
appreciably adding to the strength of the lai-ger.* Sir Donald St(;wart 
and GencTal Phayn^, consulted on the point, agreed that Khelat should 
not be permanently retained ; but, wlnueas the former was in favour 
of holding it till the retirement from Northern Afghanistan had been 
accomplislied, the latter wrote that “ from the moment of Sir Donald's 
victory at Ghazni and onward movement to Kabul, the necessity of 
liolding Khelat as an outpost in that direction ceased in a military 
point of vitnv, inasmuch as we (the Commanders in Southern Afghan- 
istan) have no fear from that quarter. WhetluT there are political 
reasons for holding the place, or not, I cannot say, but strategically 

1 “ On military grounds, I was alAvays of opinion that the Khelat garrison 
should be withdrawn and concentrated at Kandahar, but the Political Resident 
urge^ the absolute necessity of retaining the garrison there for political reasons, 
consenting to the half- battalion of Baluchis being withdrawn.” (Extract from 
Primrose’s letter of thfc 10th of September to the Quartermaster-General.) 
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there are none, and I think, just as we evacuated (Jlrishk a year ago, 
when we abandoned all idea of going to Herat, so should wc now give 
up Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and save valuable troops and treasure.'* 

There can be no doubt tliat Phayre was right, and it is satisfactoiy 
to find that there was one British Geneial who shared Napi)hion’.s 
opinion that the mania of attempting, in a momc'iit of tiifUeulty, to 
hold every point, may be productive of great misfortunes *’ ; and 
who was not afraid to let it bo seen tliat ho tJiought military security 
should take pr(?c*t‘deaee of political aims. 

Obskrva'JMON H. Th(^ veto on passing the lit^lmand wavS intended 
to preA'cnt Burrows taking up a position on the fuitlier side of that 
river, or allowing himself to be drawn to tliat sid(‘, whilst engaged in 
opposing Ayul) Kluin's attempt to force a passage ; it had no reference 
to such an emergency as arost^ when tlu; Wali's contingent mutinied, 
and Burniws was justified in disregarding it for an f)bject of such 
vital importance as the dispersal of tlui mutiut^ors, and tlie roeovery 
of the cannon they were carrying otT. 

Obskkvatjon hi. I'he defection of the Wall’s contingent, and 
the loss of stores wliich it entailed, were th(! jinmt>diate causes of the 
withdrawal from th(> Helmand. If there had been no nujtiny, 
Burrows must still have abandoned a position that w'as dangerous to 
his own force and inopiuative so far as regarded any intluencc? it could 
exercise on the enemy's movements ; but as nothing was gained, in 
either of thesis respects, by falling back uj)on Riishk-i-Nakhud, it is 
clear that he should either have retired direct to Kandahar — a move- 
ment in which Primrose could have assisted by occupying KoktTan and 
establishing a strong observation post at Singiri — or else he should 
have marched to Maiwand, where, in the midst of fairly good local 
supplies, he would have been fifteen miles nearer to his base than at 
Kushk-i-Nakhud. To argue that by taking this latter course ho 

26 
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would have left the river route open to Ayub Khan, would be fallacious, 
for with the shorter road to Kandahar at his back, he could always 
have been the first to reach that city. The real objections to halting 
at Maiwand ar(5 be found — i^artly in the prt^carious position of the 
Kandahar gari-ison, and i)artly in the fact that, as Burrows s Force was 
too weak to arrest Ayub Khan’s advance should Ghazni be his ohj<?c- 
tive, and must fall back in haste if the Afghan Commander w ere aiming 
at the capture of Kandahar, there was nothing to be gained by its 
taking up a position from w hich it could not assume the oHensive, and 
which it miglit have to abandon at any moment. If Burrows had 
obeyed Napoleon’s precept and “ asked himself frtHiuently in the day 
what should I do if the enemy’s anny appeared now in my front, 
or on my right, or on my left ? ” he would not have lingered at Kushk* 
i'Nakhud, for “ the ditliculty he w'ould have had in answering these 
questions” would have shown him that he was ill posted,” and 
compelled him “ to seek to remedy it.” 



CHAJ»'J'ER XX-\lir 
Battle of Mai wand 

Thk marcli to M.aiwand l)ogan imd«*r bad conditions : - - soldiers and 
followers, after a night sjx^nt in “ the weary process nf unravelling tiui 
closely pa(iked catii]),’’ * tired and jad(‘d ; tlir baggage animals stifT 
with inaction ; the cavalry hors(‘.s worn out \\ ith in(.*essant patrolling ; 
and the (,'ohinm, encninb(M*<Hl by stores and baggage, ent irely devoid 
of mobility." 

At dawn a- picket of lifty nu^n of the ,'b*d Morn bay (\ivalr;y, niider 
Lieutenant T. L\ (Jeoghegan, jnoved out towai’ds Maiwaiid, and lifty 
men of tJio IJrd Sind Horse, under Lieutenant A. M. Monti'ith, took up 
a position on a low ridg(? about tlirt^e miles to tlu‘ iior tli of eamp ; 
but though the rouse soundotl at 4 a.m., it was n<*arly sev'en o’clock 
Ix'fore the main body of the Brigade got into motion. I’re-eeded by 
Oeoghegan’s picket as a reconnoitring party^, it moved with the usual 
military precautions in the following oi«l(*r : 

All advanced guard of (Vivalry and ArtilleTy, commanded by 
Brigadier -General Nuttall ; tlu^ Infantry in liiuj of (xrhimns at fh*ploy- 
ing distances, under Jiuri-ows's pi‘.rsonal eommaiid ; a rear-giiai'd of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, inuh^r Colonel Malcolmson, with the 
ihOOO baggage animals rnasscfl on their right, MonU^ith’s obstuvation 

I Letter of Time/i* Correspondent, dated Kandaliar, 8o|jt<^inh(?r S. {The 
Times, October I6th, 1880.) 

* “ Euciimberod by an enormous (juantity of ordnance and comiuisKariat 
stores and baggage.” ( Brigadier-0 oneral O. K. S. Ihirrows's Despatch, chitcd 
Kandahar, 30th August, 1880.) 
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post becoming the left Hanking party, wliilst a d(»taclnnent of tlio 3rd 
Sind Horse, under Lieutenant E. I). N. Smith, guarded the Brigadi 's 
right flank. Slier All’s cavalry were with the rear-guard, l)ut as many 
of the men had gone back to Kandahar whim tin? Brigade movi'd to 
Kushk-i-Nakhud, and otliers had since slipped away, it is ])n)l)ahli‘ 
that, by the 27th, the Wali liad with him only a small personal escort. 

The thick haze which enshrouded the country, and made it diflicnlt 
to distinguish evi^n objects fairly near at liand, inori^ased, ratlier lhaii 
diminislied, the lierce lieat of the sun ; tin? loose soil burned under foot, 
and rosi^ in sulkieating clouds undm* the ijinuning of the artillery 
wliecds and the tread of thousands of men and beasts. 

For till? first six miles there wen; no signs of the jnesmiee of an 
enemy: tlieji ({coghegan n*|)orted that shots had betm lieard in the 
direction of Maiwand, and tliat small gj'oiips of Jiorsemen were moving 
diagonally across his front. Orders were at once issued to ])roeeed 
cautiously ; but, dominated by the belief llial Maiwand was occupic'd 
by a small advanced guard of an army marching by thi; Afalmand 
neither Burrows nor Xnttall suspected that the cavalry observed by 
Oeoghegan were Ayub Khan’s flankers movijig outside the hills behind 
which Ids jiuiin body was niarchiiig. 

Jt was mill way' betwei'ii thi; villages of Mushak and Kate/ Ak, 
where tlie troops halted from to Ifl a.m. to water the horses and to 
allow the straggling baggage animals to lock up, that the real stall* 
of things burst upon the Britisli Cknnmander. I•'irst, one of St. John’s 
iSpi(;s came hurrying in with lh(‘ nt‘ws that Ayuh Khan had arrived tlie 
jHVvious day at Sangbnr, and was now marching with his whole finite 
on Maiwand ; ^ and shortly after Major (L C. Hogg, who had been 

ri;eounoitring \v(;ll ahead of (leoghi'gaii's scouts, l odi* back to report that 

% 

' “ From 9 to 10 a.m. a halt was made near a large village, at which time a 
spy came up with tlie iiitolligoncc that Ayub Khan arrived yesterday with his 
whole force at Saiighur and was now on his way to Maiwand. '" >St. Joliri a 
Diary, 27th July. Afghanistan (1880), No. 3, p. 149. 
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he had discovoivd largo ]) 0 (He 8 of cavalry moving in a northerly 
direction. I'Ik* haze and the conformation of tlu' ground had pre- 
vented his ascertaining whetluT they were accompanied by guns and. 
infantry ; ^ but Ihirrows, with the spy's intelligi'iiee before hinij re- 
cognized that ho had l)(*en outmano?uvn'd, and that the valley from 
which lu‘ drc‘w his sup|)lies, and, what was (nim more im])ortaut, that 
tlu; direct road to Kandahar, was already in Mu* hands of the (‘iiony. 
Thenc(*forward, his only line of reti'eat was tlu‘ road that lay luhiiid 
hijii, and every ini!<‘ of advance meant a mih' further from Kandahar 
and the lielp that might coim^ to him from tluMici* ; and, yc't , <*onvine('d 
that it was loo hiti* U) go hack, lu* decided to go forvN^ird and gave tlie 
ord(‘r to eontijiue the march. 

At 10.30 the advanct'd gnanl arrived at Malnnudal)a(I," a haip.let 
surrounded by walled gardens, from wiiieli, threi^ miles to the noitli- 
east, the small fnrtili(‘d village of Maiwand could In* dijuly <l<‘scne<l 
through the llaz(^ Three-<]iiarters of a mile away un ( he riglit front, 
embedded in orchards, stood the village of King, b(*twe(n which 
and iMahmudabad lay a well-lilled wateixcuirse. To tlu* left, a <le<*p 
ravine skirted the road, and, beyond this, a plain, four miles bniad, 
stretch(‘d away to tlu^ Iiills, throiigli an opening in w hit'h, with li«‘Id 
glasses, the trees and village's of the Oarniab \'alley were just 
discHuniblo. 

On arriving at Mahmudabad, (jlenmal Xuitall and Major IJlack- 
wood, who was in command of the arlill<*ry attached to tJu* advanced 
guard, rode forward witli two of its four guns to get a better view 
of Maiuand, whilst J.<ieut(nant H. Maelaiju^ crossed tlu; ravine, with 
the two other guns, and discovering a large body of Afgluui horse 

^ Tho extraordinary dcccptivo nature of the haze may la; gatlu red from tlio 
fjict that Cilcneral Burrows and liis Staff believed, that the dark lines in front 
of them were motionless trees, not moving men; *mly beaeli, who liutl surveyed 
the district, at once lecognizixJ the truth. — Jl. B. Jl. 

2 Sometimes written Mundabad, — 11. 13. H. • 
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well to the south of the hills, galloped out to his left front, oseortcd 
by Monteith’s flanking party, and came into action about 1 L:{() 
o'clock against tlie enemy’s exposed flank. 

Scarc<^ly had lie opened fire than great masses of men Ix^gau 
debouching into the plain, whilst hundreds of horsemen and white- 
robed Gliazis could Ix^ sfxm streaming out of Mai wand. Nuttall and 
Blackwood, who had returned from tludr reconnaissance, now fol- 
lowed Maclaine, wlio was ordered to fall back to the left of tli© latter's 
guns, which, with thc! remain<ler of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, had 
taken up a position about a thousand yards in front of the ravine.^ 
A messenger hurriixl olf to ask that thc Baitery division with the 
rear-guard might l>c sent to thc front, but, meantime, thc horsemen 
observed l)y Maclaine moved north to join their fiieiids issuing from 
the hills, and Bhuikwooil, following them up, found Jiimself (;oufronted 
by “ countless numbers,” “ and ho and eveiy man with him kixnv 
tliat tlie Brigade was face to faei? witli the whole of Ayuh Khan's 
army and luipelessly outmatched, since, deducting tlie sick and the 
men on rear-guard duty,** Burrows could bring into the* tigliting line 
only twtdve guns, lifty Britisli ofliecrs, sixteen hundred and thirty- 
six bayonets, and four hundred and sixty -nine cavalry ; uhilst 
opposed to him were thirty guns, including an Armstrong Battery 
of superior range and weight to any on the British side, five thousand 
nine hundred infantry, and four tliousaiid oiu* hundred cavalry, 
supplemented by every man capable of marching and fighting from 

t Major JjOiich always iniiintairied that ^Maclaiiic was right in advancing as 
he ran no risk. Ho should, in his opinion, have been supported, not recalled, 
as he might have prevented the Afghans deploying if allowed to remain. His 
reasoning is unquestionably sound. — H. H. H. 

2 Brigadior-CJcneral Niitlall’s Despateh, dated Kandahar, 3rd August, 1880. 

3 Sick, 84 ; on rear guard duty 06 Cavalry and 200 Infantry — total 380. — 
H. ll H. 

* A thousand more horsemen, who had probably been on rear-guard, joined 
Ayub Khan just as the'battlo was over. (Hills’s force, p, 19.) 
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Z<'minda\va.r, Farali, Rakwa, Gurinse, Kakrcz, Ai’gandab, and the 
city of Kandahar, most of tlieni (Jhazis, rcnuiy to du* for ri*ligion 
and country, more formidablo therefore than any ti()oj)s. Burrows 
estiiiiaied the strength of these i»Tegulars at iifti*en tJiousand ; Leach, 
at between tw(*ntydive and thirty thousand ; and, later, one of 
Ayub Khan's pay-clerks told (\iptain A. (hiselee of tla^ Quarter- 
mas ter-Gcnerars Stall, that there u(‘r(*. twenty thousand Ghazis in 
the field that day. Aecepting Burrows s (‘stiiuati^ as eoirect, the 
disprot)ortion l)etwi‘en the two forci^s was as one to eleven, and all 
the advantages of [)().sifion were on the Afghan side. 

Wliilst tlu^ Advaneed (hutrd had Ikmui having its first eiu^ountc^ 
with the em^niy, Thjrrows had massed the main l)ody and reai- guard 
MTound Mahmndabacl part of the Gomniissai iat and baggage tiain 
under tlic* village , walls, the otluT part on tlu; furtlier sidt* of tiie 
ravine with the smooth-bore BatUuy and all the Infantry (h‘ploy(?d 
into line, the- Field ][os|)ital and Baggage being j)lae(Mi for safety 
under tlu' sloping bank.* Lieutenant K. (L Osbornc^’s division of 
Jlor.se Artillery, incompliance with Nuttali's nMjU(‘st, had goiK^ forward 
to reinfor(.*e the Advau(.*ed (hiard, escorted by Lieutenant Siuith s 
detmihuKUit of Sind J-lor.s(\ 

Up to 1-1.45 a.m. tlj(^ Afghans continued moving (?astwar<l ; but 
when the la.st man had cleared the hills, the long column l<*d ])y Ghazis 
wheeled to tlie right, formed line of battle, aiul marched south. On 
its left, wliicli rested on a branch of the ravine, now lying hehiud the 
ih’itish forc(>, the (diazis, .siipj)ortt‘d hy a tew hoisenH*ji ; in its 
centre, s(jven liatialions of ngular infantry and thn^^ in re.s(irve, tlie 
batteries distributed among them at convenient intervals ; on its 

> “ ^Vhcn wc all moved up to the front at tiist, the rearguard and baggage, 
not having had any orders, went straight on, the mass of camels, etc., still pushing 
on slowly and gradually, even whilst the lire had become general. (ilerieral 
Niittall seeing tliis, Hoiit 1110 acn)S3 to send the baggage hack along with the 
rear-guard.” (Report hyMr. C. L. Griesbach of the Geological Survey of India, 
who wp.s attached to General Nuttall’a Staff.) • 
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right, tho cavalry, wth tlie exception of a thoiisand men lielcl ])fuk 
to meet contingencies, ready at tlie word of command to encircle tlio 
British position. Tavo thousand yards from that position Aynh 
Khan H artillery came into action, but tlie thick haze vvliich hid \m 
batteries from Britisli eyes, kept the Afglian gunners from finding 
the range, and, for a time, tlie. Armstrong shcdls ilcw screaming over- 
head and fell beyond the Horse Ariillcry’s guns, wliich were posted 
a.s follows : 

On the right, Lieutemaut N. P. Fo well’s two guns, their right 
guardedly aluindrod and thirty sabres, 3rd Bombay Cavalry, under 
Major A. P. Cunici and Captain M. Mayno ; on tluj left, MaeJaineV 
two guns supported by Monteith’s troop of the 3rcl Sind Horse. In 
rear, i^chelonned on tlie l(*ft of the guns, was a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
(?avahy undiM* Tjieuteuant J. H. E. K(‘id, its left tbroAvn luiok to 
wat(di a larg(^ body of mounted Afghans, avIio were threatening tlic 
exposed Bi’itish flank ; ‘ and wIkmi Lieutinant Osborne’s t^^'o Horse 
Artillery guns arrived from th(> rear — soon after Blackwood, finding 
liis batteries useless at 2,000 yards,® liad obtained XultaH’s 
mission to adva.iic<^ 500 yards nearer the omuuy — tiny formed up 
bctw(‘on Fowell's and Maclaine’s Divisions, whilst their escort went 
to strengthen thi> left of tin* position. 

So far Burrows liail been inactive ; noA\', seeing that Ayub Khan’s 
horsemen nere beginning to overlap Nultall’s left and rviir, he moved 
up the infantry and smooth-boii? battery, when the whole force wav^ 
disposed in the following order : — 

l<"acing noi’lli, to tlie lc‘ft of Blackwood’s Battery, the guns of 
wliicli wine in echelon of divisions from tlio left, the l^oinbay Grenadiers 

» Nuttiill’s I'fsjwittOi, diited 3rd August, 1880. 

2 St. John’s Diary of tho 27th July. Afghanistan (1880), No. 3, p. 149. 

Owing to the mirage lllackwood never got tiic range of his guns properly, 
was of opinion tliat this difliciilty had never been taken siittidently into 
iiceouiit. -''lf. B. II. 
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coinmand(^(i l)y Lieiitmant-Colonol H. S. Anderson. JMvoted on the 
right of Blackwood’s guns, but facing nearly due east, tJius forming 
what is known as a dead angle,* Jacob’s Rifles uiuler Colon(‘l W. G. 
Mainwaring, with live? companies of the Ofith Foot commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Galbraith, prolonging the line on their I’ight. 
The half -company of S«app«‘rs iimler Lieutenant T. li. Henn, act(^d 
as an escort to the Horse Artillery guns. Shide/’s snK)t)th l)or(\s were 
drawn uj) behind the Grenadicu’s, and tlu^ (■avfilry uiuh^r Xuttalb 
who soon dr(!W in all escorts and detach numts, were posted on the 
left rear of that regiment, facing slightly uivstward, to bi^ ready to 
meet the masses of vVfghan hoisemeii, tlireati'iiing to sweep forward 
and rid(‘. them down by sheer w<*igbt of niimliers. I’bere was no 
Reserve, “ and as each corps was greatly outmatelu'd, none could 
eomc to the assLstonc(? of the others. These dispositions eompir'ted, 
Burrow’S ordered the Infantry to lie down. 

Meanwhile Ayub Khan had setui with his own eyes how small 
w’as the space occupied by the British force - hardly Ihe tliird of a 
mile — and had issued orders to kilhhund,'' in ollua* words, to 
surround it, bidding his men bo ready, at a givtm signal, to rush in 
fearlessly on front, flanks, and rear, .since tli(\v could not he fired 
upon from all directions.^ Swiftly and skilfully the Afghan hors(‘nien 
obeyed their leader’s command. In seatten'd ordcT, mana'iivimg 
in circles, they drew’ closer and (^h)S(^r, sjiroading out until they en- 
veloped the British left and threatened the baggagf?, aln'ady in tiangcr 
from the Ghazis, w ho were working tlu^ir way down th<? javinc tow ards 
Mahmudabad, with the intention of getting htliintl the British po.sition. 
The good dispositions of Major J. T. Ready, the Commander of the 

1 A space at its apex not covered by the defender’s lire. — H. B. 11. 

2 In the early phase of the battle a w'ing of Jacob’s lliflos was in rcscrvi^ in 

n ar of the centre ; but , whm onn^ ilio Infantry wore brou^lit into aligunient 
'ftith Black w'ood’s Butt-cry, there was neither support nor reserve. (Burrows’s 
Despatch.) Hills's Bombay Field Foret?, LSSO, p. 22. 
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Rear-Guard infantry, averted this danger. K(;?(‘j)ing his men wvW 
togetlu^r, he placed Licnitenant K. K. T, Bray, witJi a detachment of 
the (>6t]i Foot, at a well-cliosen point, from whicli lit' ^\'a.s ahJe tn 
fnistrat(> tlu* Afghans' attcmipts to issue from the ravine. 

About one o'clock, when Ayiib Khan*>s env^eloping tactics were siilU- 
ciently advanced, he mov(‘d forward his main body to within a thousaiul, 
and shortly after to within eight hundred yards of ttn^ British position, 
on wliich lie Cf)ne(‘ntrate(l the fin', of his tliirty guns. A pcjfect 
vstorm t)f round-shot and shell now burst upon tlu^ troops ; but, as 
many of the; lattcjr failed to c^xplodo, casualtil^s w(to few, exci'pt 
among the* hors(‘s, and Burrows, noting with satisfaction that his 
batteri(‘s weie making (excellent practices tJiat his cavalry was holding 
the, Afghan horsemen in cliecrk, and that thi.‘ Gluizis were kept to llic 
ravine by tlie steady tire of Jacob's Iliiles and tlie OHth h'oot, felt 
confident of victory.^ 

A little later more (jlliazis wcu-e s«i<‘n approaching from Alai wand, 
and as, at the same time, the enemy’s cavalry was reinforced, two 
smo(»th-bt)re guns under Li(‘utenant G. S. Jones wcue sent to sirengtlu-n 
t!ie right flank of the flflth Foot, which luid thrown back two coni- 
panu'iS to meet thi> expectod attack, and two companit'S of Jacob’s Kitlcs 
under ]J(^ut(*nant T. 'F. t'nwk*, witli two 12-|)oundc'r howitzers, 
were dcs|)atched to the lielp of the Grenadiers, the Rifles deploying 
on the l(‘ft of that regimimt, with tlu^ir own left tlirowii back to repulse 
a flank attack, and the guns coming into action on their left. Tln^ 
two smooth-bores remaining with Slade wen? forn\ed up on the right 
of th(> Horse Artillery, in the interval loft by the withdrawal of the 
two infantry coTupanies." 

About an liour after Ihirrows had mad(‘ tliesc cliaiig(*s in the 
disposition of his force, two Afglian horsemen rode boldly up to 
within three or four liundred yards of the British position, and, Jiaving 

I Burrows's Despatch. 

3 St. ilohn, and the Timca Correspondent, 
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reconnoitred it, rod(^ away nnbarin(‘(l, tliongh llu^ (Jrc'nadic'r ishai'p- 
shooters fired scvc^ral sliots at them.* The o1)jec?t of their recon- 
naissance was soon apparent, for Aynh Klian jiow advane('d liis rigid- 
wing four hundred yards, hut disconcerted by tin? Grtnadit'is’ tiro 
it (juickly broke into groups and nurlted away, swallowt'd \ip by th(‘ 
haze out of which it ha(i emerged, liut, imvudime, tJu* Afglian 
Artillery liad hc^gun to use grape-sliot, ils fire erossiug in several 
din'ctions ; and, what was wors<‘, two guns, su|)porled by a large 
body of infantry, ai)peared suddenly not more tiiaii four hundred 
ya.»ds away from the* (Jnmadiers’ riglit fiout and lu'gau sear’ching 
the liiK' witli a raking tire.' Jii(Mitenantd.V)Ion(*l \l. (Jrdlith, who 
commanded a wing of that legiment, thn*w back his right com])any 
to bring a dirc‘ct firc^ on the Afghan gujis and tlu*ir (‘seort, hut, well 
sheltered by a depression in tin* ground, they eonlimud to hold tlie 
j)Osition t.lu*y liad gained and to iidlicjt heavy losses on the? British 
troops.-* 

In the liope of ket*ping down tlie fire of Yakub’s Artillery, Burrow's 
brought hack tfie whole of Shuler's Batt<.*ry, hut tw(‘Ivc^ g***'*'^^ liow(*ver 
stijadily scu ved- -and the conduety of their gunners was h(\yond all 


" St. .Jr)hn\s Diary. Al[jhitiit<(aii (ISSO), Nr). :{, p. 1.50. 

- “ IVo of the onemy’s guns now cifipojirud not more th.*in or four 

himdrocl yards di.s(ant. on our right front, from which (luy cnlilarJfd our lino 
at till iinglo of -IT) (Ibid.) 

“ How llioy got there 1 cannot .say, hut it may bo safely (?onj(‘ctur(^d tJiat a 
fold in the ground, similar to tliat in which the hUtJi were lying, onahiod the 
commaiuler to bring his battery witli its infantry escort, which wjis entirely 
invisible, so eloso to our lino without l.ieing perceived.” (Tfm Times 
Correspondent.) 

“ Witli these guns were a regiment of ri'gular infantry and numberless 
tdjazis.” (Colonel Clrillitlds Narrative.) 

» Major Leach’s Narrative. 

“ Tile Afghans certainly fought their guas most gallantly, hut I do not 
think they could have stuck to them as they did without reliefs, and I am 
iMined to believe that they had a whole battery in the dip behind, from wliieh 
freah men came up to fritin the two guns it) action.” Correspondent.) 
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praise — could do little against thirty/ and the position Ix^camo 
desperate when Shide's battery fell short of ammunition. Lieut(‘ii}vnt 
FoAvle had to hnrryAvith it to the rear to replenish whilst Sladt^ took 
over the command of the Horse Artillery from l>lackwood, wIm), 
badly wounded, had been oldigcd to leave the guns he had fought so 
gallantly. Having o])tainod a smiill su|)ply of ammunition, 
attemi)t(*d to return with throe of the guns to his former position, but 
was stopped half-way l)y the eneriw, who, during his abs(‘nco, had got 
into the Britisli !ear.“ 

By 2.30 p.m., the concentrated and enfilading fire of the cnouiy 
had told severely on Hu* whole Brigade. On Bunows's Staff, (Japtain 
Heath had been killed, and Oa])ta.in Harris wounded ; there had 
be?en many casualties among the imm and horses of the Artillery and 
Cavalry ; ^ many, loo, among tht^ Cbenadiers ; and, if the OfJth and 
Jacob's Rifles, partially protected by tlu^ conformation of the ground, 
had sulT(n‘(Hl. less, the two eoinpaiues f)f the latter n'ginund: that had 
been detaehed to meet the attack of the (biazis laid lost tlieii- only 
British otfuTr, Litmtenaut 1). Coh^ killed (^arly in the action, and, as 
their two senior Xativc offic.a'rs had bex-n wounded, the command and, 
with it, the rcKsponsibility for the defeneo of the im)st important flank 
of the line, had dtwolvtd in)on a Jemadar just wlum the men’s con- 
fidence had been shaken by the withdraAval of tlie howitzers which 

I “ Thoir was CNfrcrnely well scrveil. IIumi- guns took ours in llatilv 

ns Avcll ns directly, and their fire was concent ratc'd. We were completely oul- 
niiitchcd, and although we continued to fire steadily, our guns sconicd C|uitc unal»l<i 
to silence theirs. '^I’hcir six ArmslriiUg guns threw heavier shell tliau ours, 
and tlieir sinoolh-hoiv guns had great r.uigo anti accuracy anti caused great 
damage, especially aniojig our horses and limbers, Avliich Avoro totally Avithout 
cover.” (Lieutenant Fowle's Narrative.) 

3 Hills’s ISombatf FM Force, 1880, p. 20. 

® “Nothing could have been steadier or finer than llie conduct of all ranks 
of the cavalry during tlie very severe and trying cannonade to which they ^A■c^o 
exposed for about three lu)urs ; playing a passivti part as escorts to the guns 
and protoeting the llaiik.s from Iho enemy's cavalry, wliich literally swarmed 
round our left flank.” 'tBrigadier-General Nuttall's Despatch.) 
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had ccjvcred their left, and of a |X)rtion of the eavalry, oixU^K'd off to 
di.si)erso some Gliazis who were pixv^sing into the ii'or of the ()dthJ 

Sueli was the stale of affairs when Ay id) Khan gave llie priH'oneerted 
signal for a g(?neral attaek. Instantly, th(^ Afghan artillery ci^ased 
firing, and out of the folds of the ground in whi(?h t hey had been lying 
hid, rose, swarms of (diazis,’ w lio, earrying with, them the whole Afghan 
line, tiling them.S(‘lvi‘s with fierce cries on the Morse Artilliay Battery" 
whieh, improtectted hy tlu^ lire of the Infantry, was at once in imminent 
danger. Slade had just time to (ire a jound of ease-shot, limber up 
and gallop to thi‘ rear w itli four of his gnus to oceupy another position 
lot) yards further bai?k, but the two in front were ruslual hy the enemy.' 
Tl eir commaiui'er, Maelaine, e:s(?aped, but Lieutenant Osborne was 
killetl, helping tlie men of liis own division to limber up/’ Slade, as lie 
dasliod olT, sliouti'd to Lieutenant llenii, (tommanding the half-company 
of Sappers and Mineis, that had i)e(‘ii supporting liim, that tlie 

» Major-Ch'iKTal Hills’s Bomhaif Field Force^ i)|i. *22, 24. 

At lirst our dlMXtlitvbraters managed to tale* away souk* of tlu; w'ouiuled 
men, hut soon lots of these jxior vvretelies llieiusi4ves vv<.to krujckod over, and 
the woumlerl, dead, and dying were left lying in the ranks. . . . Our hlu'estics 
W'lukerl bravely, at lirst. hringing up water to our liglitiug uifii and wounded, 
hut, aftt-r a time, they also did not retuni from the sludler t>l the deep riullaluii 
rear. . . . Jt wa.s then that men, Strpoys a.s well as Europeans, mad with thirst 
fell out stiaggling to tJie rear for bheesiies.” {.Mr, \j. Lrieshaeli’s Heport.) 

- St. JohiLs Ihary. Alifhanistaii (ISSO), \n. .d, p. lot). 

‘M saw the guns going haek at a gallop, and tlie infantry in full retreat, 
with the ( Jha/.is after tliem.” (IVoeeeding.s of Ihr. (Imeral ( V)urt-Maitial on 
Me.jor (.’urrie. : Captain Mayne’s exaniinaiioii.) 

‘ “Tlie two guns, Horse .ArliJIery, in advanee tff the (tentre, weie e.ipturorl 
by the (diazis, wlio rush(‘d tlirougli an angle unswept !>y tin? lin? of our troops, 
and the others only got away in time.'* (Hills's Uomh/iy Fit Id Fatrv, p. 21.) 

Many people think that Maelaine'.s guns were taken llirough his own 
fault ill advancing so far to the front ; Init, on ilie eontrary, he had hecai roeallecl 
and had rejoined the rest of the battery long l>efor(^ ; and if the battery had 
heon ever so little in rear, instead (if .slightly in advanee, and in the centre of 
thii line of infaiiliy, I believe the line w'uuld never havt? I>een liruken.'* (Extracts 
fi'oin notes of his experien<!es with the Artilleiy at Maiwand, furni.shed for the 
information of his Heginieiit by Captain N. P. Eowell, lioyal Artillery.) 
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fight was over, and, looking back, he saw tlic little band rise up, fir,, 
three voll(>ys into the Ghazis, and then begin steadily to retire on 
Mahmudabad, unmoved by the confusion Avhich now reigned ovei* the 
whole battle-field ; ‘ for, just a.s Maclaine's guns on tlie British jiirhf 
fell into the enemy's haiuls, the two companies of Jacob's Rifles on the 
extreme h^ft were rolled up by the onrush of dense masses of men, and 
driven helple-ss and panic-stricken into the Grenadiers. In a moment 
the latter regiment went to ])ieces. Its oHioers did tlieir utmost to 
restore order, but Colonel Anderson soon hdl sevincly woundi^d, and 
when the Adjutant, lieutenant (>. W. Hinde, gave the order to fix 
bayonets and form regimental square, tiu^ eompani<‘s got jainnu'd 
together in an aiiow -shaped mas.s, and tlie tightly packcid men could 
neither use their bayomds nor fire a shot in their own defence." An 
appalling scene followed as tlie Ghazis riisliing into.tlu^ surging cj-owd, 
where each man was struggling to free himself from his neighhour, 
dragged one aftin; another into the opcni and hacked him to pit'ccs 
with their swords.® 

Meanwhile, gieat bodie.s of Afghans, penetrating into the gap Icfi 
by tlu^ withdrawal of the guns, had falhm on the main body of rJa('ol)'s 
Rifles and hurled them, together with ])art of tlu‘ Grenadiers, hack 
upon the (Kith, the men (»f which regiment, da/.ed with li(\at and mad 
witli tJiirst, were fighting de.sperately against crowds of Ghazis, \vh‘>, 
led by st.andarrl-beanns, wore swarming u]) from the ravin(\ falling l)y 
scores under the fire of the breechloaders, hut still pressing upward, 

> Hill.s's liombaa FiM Farce, p. 2d. 

2 Sir .jol)Ji Hills at page 24 of his narrative writes : — “ Had he (Hinde) orderi'd 
company squares, a partial cheek might have been effected.” 

Colonel Ly.ster by thi.s formation saved tlie position at Ahmed KIhjI. 

H. H. JI. 

^ Tins regiment had lost from 100 to 150 men killed and wounded in the 
fighting line before they gave w«ay. I^ach in his Report says that “ up to the 
last the (h(inadiei*s had (‘crtainly lK;haved well, and tlie Afghans themselves 
admit that the Herat is on their right centre twice fell back,” under their steady 

tire.— 11. B. H. 
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undaiintod and unelK'ekt^d. Struck l»y tlic Rifles in rear, its cc'iitrc 
forced forward by tlie shock, the line, hitherto steady, broke, and in 
an instant Englishmen and Natives were mixed uj> togetluM*, a tangled 
mass, which, witliout formation or definite object, pn'ssed blindly 
forward, still firing on the (diazis in front and the' Afghan hors<unen 
behind as it moved along.^ 

At this juncture IJurrows, who was busy trying to rally the (Irena- 
diers, sent Leach to Nnttall to ask whetht^r, l»y a <^avalrv charge, lu‘ eon Id 
not win a Im^alhing space in which the inraiilry might reform. Nuttall, 
ably second(*d by hiws olfieers, strove hard to get liis men toget her, bnt 
demoral iz(‘d by tluu’r own losses -fourtcH*n ])er ei‘nt*of tiu’ir number 
and a hundred and forty-nine horses out of four liundred and sixty - 
— ])ythe panie among th*^ infantry and ])y tiu* siglit i)f the multitudes 
sweeping towards them, only a portion of each regiment eould be got 
to fac(' the enemy and follow tlieir lead(*rs, and th(‘S(^, instead of 
eiiarging home, boro away to the right and, after dispersing tin* (ihazis 
who were attaeking tlicj Grona^liers,* wluMded about and retired. 
Burrows coming up at this moment asked Nuttall b> mak<i anotluu’ 
(?harge, to wliieh Nuttall repli(*d that lie had fail(‘d to get I lie men 
to ilie front and that they were heading for tlio guns, but lu^ would 
rally them there if possible?.^ Burrows, aecomjmnied by St. John, 
now made a strenuous effort to turn the (ibth and Jacob s Rifles to- 
wards the rest of llio Eorce, from which they wen‘ r.ipidly diveigirig, 

* “Thrice I fell eximu.stod ai’Ler our line was hrokoii, when wi^ ret roated in 
a pcanic. My captain w;is killed. 1 hobbled on h(^f.AV(H*n two s»‘poys a1 first. . . . 
'.rho tir.st volley of (lie Utllh .stoppe<l the Cflia/is, Inti, our Nativ(?K broke, and then 
a panic* en.sued. I thought our retreat was cut olT.“ (Lelt(‘r from Lieutenant 
Ljnergan, 6(ith Foot, puljlished in the Timt'S of ihe 10th Si*pti*nd)er, ISrtO.) 

2 “It will be observed that tin* necessities of the situation proeliided my 
forming any reserve of cavalry whicli eould he kept out of range.* of tlu^ artillery ; 
tJie whohi available force amounting tri 4(»0 .sabres.” (Nultall's Despatch.) 

■' Major Hogg was of opinion that this chjirge saved the. (henadiers ; but 
Nuttall .speaks of it a.s having had little efl'c;ct..--JI. B. II 

* Proceedings of the (hmeral (.V>urt-Mnrtia) on Majoj* L. P. (Currie. (to.s.s- 

exam illation of Jirigadier-General Nuttall. • 
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but with only partial success, A portion of the Rifles and a few m(?n 
of the Jierksliire Regiment heard and obeyed the order to follow 
General to^^ards Mahnmdabad ; but the bulk of the 66th, with some 
Grenadiers and Rifles entangled in their ranks, continued to ANork 
round to their right, with every step widening the distance bet\voi*n 
tliem and the main body tif the Rrigade. Broken into small gro\i)»s, 
tfie Regiment still retained sufheient cohesion to keep the Ghazis at 
bay, and though on reaching the bank of the nullah, which it had 
crosscid l()wt?r down some hours before, the men, hard pressed by their 
pursuers, literally flung themselves into the ravine ; ^ yet those avIio 
succeeded in seriimbling up tlu^ opj)osito bank, were again brought inlo 
soiiK^ kind of order by their oiheers. But l)eyond the nullah lay the 
watercourse which connects KJiig Avitli Malimudabad, and, on tlio 
i'urtlua- sidt^ of this obstacle, (kdoiud Galbraith, Captains W. H. MeMath, 
E. S. Garratt, F. J. (Sullen, Second Lieutenant H. J. 0. Barr, and 
fifty-nine non-commissioned otUcers and men fell together, Galbraith, 
colours in hand, rallying his men to the last. The survivors, about 
a hundred in all, puslu'd their way througli Kliig into a walled garden 
at its southern extremity, and here tht'y fouglit on--Tjieut('nant M. 
E. Rayner, Scicoiid Jjieutenant W. R, Olivey, Second Lieutenant A. 
Hollywood, and Seigeani-Majoi* A. Cupjiage, (*acli, in turn, holding 
up the regiuK'iital colours — till out of that hundred only eight men and 
two ofticers, Lieutenants R. T. Chute and C. W. Hinde, Averc left alive. 
Charging tmt of tlie enclosun^ tJiese ten, standing back to back, kept 
the Ghazis at bay till the last man Avas shot doAvn.* 

1 “ Tlio confusion Avaa giCtat from tlic coinmeiicemcnt (of the retreat), but 
wlioii the retreating line reached the deep iiullali, a considerable obstacle at the 
host of iinii's, it became a regular chaos. Into it they all tumbled pell-mell, aiul 
sueli«Avas the nish that Me Math’s (Jolour-Sergeant fell upon his own sword ami 
Avas killed.’’— -I ioiitenant O’Donnell, tlGtli Regiment. See, The {Berkshire 
Jif(/ime7it), 187S-18SI, by J. Percy Groves, p. 101). 

“ All tiiat is known of the OOth's last light comes from an Afghan Colonel of 
Artillery who was an eye-witness of it. (See Lieutenant-General Primrose s 
Despatch, dated Kandahar, October 1st, 1880.) — H. B. H. 
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For a tinu’i the only stablo olomont in the defecated Jb igado was the 
handful of Sappers and Miners, wliich, in retiring, never ceased to show 
a bold front to the enemy, even after it had lost more tlian half its 
numbers, including its gallant leader, Lieutenant Henn, and liis two 
British Sergeants, killed together just milsido Mahmudabad ; ^ then 
the Cavalry rallied and began falling back in good order,* covering 
the rear of the Grenadiers, who, forgetting lieat, hunger, tliirst, and 
fatigui% their only thought how to escape, tlic hideous fate wJiieh had 
ov(‘rtalieri tlieir comrades, wen*. Hying towards the ravine in froiit 
of Mahmudabad, on the further side of which Slade, had again l)n)Ught 
his guns into action. Bc^hind the guns, (irowds of camp-followers, eye- 
witnesses of the dreadful Ghazi rush, wore hurrying towards tlie desert 
— dhoolie-bearers, carrying the sick and wounded, dropfring tlieir litters; 
drivers easting off .their <;ainels’ loads, climbing on their backs and 
making nil: with all tlic speed they could gc^t out of tluar hungry beasts, 
leaving the groiuid strewn witli cainp-(?(pjipage, boxes of ammunition 
and trc?asuro, commissariat, ordnance, and m«?ss stores.* 

The tin) of the guns ehecked the advance of the Afghan liors<'mon 
and gave Geneial Nuttall and (Jolonel Gi'iHitli tlie o])portuuity to collect 
a part of the (bf^nadiers ; but many men \v<‘ro so demoi-ali/ed as to 
be deaf to all orders, and Lieutenant J. Montcitb, who had l)eeii sent 
to bring the stragglers into some sort of formation, cc>uld make nothing 
of them and Irad to leave them to their fate.* By the time ho grjt back 


* Hills's Bornhatf Field Ff»re, p. ii). 

“ In fact they (the Cavalry) romaiued on the fieli al'lov tiu' lino had dis- 
solved, and should receive some credit for their conduct in uiKiuestioiiably 
checking the pursuit at first.” (Ibid. ji. 27.) 

3 Surgeon-Major A. F. Prcston'.s Narrative. 

* vSeveral eye-witnesses report iiaving seen soldiers and followers burst open 
die treasure boxes, and mess and commis.sariat stores, and help thcmselvva 
freely to the coin in the one, and the wine and nun in the. otJier. That tho 
soldiers wJio took the former wore not all thieves, is proved by the fact that 
the Grenadiers brought in and handed over to tlie treasury Us. 13,000 in solul 
silver. The men who got at tho wine and rum foil dowm drunk on the road 

27 
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to the ravine, tlic Afghan artillery had found the range and wore pUiyintr 
on th (5 British guns, and as a large body of Afghan cavalry were woi kiug 
round to their rear, Nuttall gave Slade the order to retina ^ 

Meanwhile (General Burrows with Jacob’s RiHes and tlie few mni 
of the ()6th that he had induced to follow him, had made his way to 
Mahmudabad, but not w'itliout heavy loss — seventy men at one sf)()t-, 
forty at anotluM*. Retreating across the lavine, and through gaixh^ns 
on the outskirts of the village, he occupied a small enclosure behiml 
the walls of wJiicli he and the hundred and fifty officers and men left 
to him were comparativoly safe. Boon, however, the enemy b(,*gaFi 
outflanking the position, and Biirn>ws, seeing that his line of retrcfit 
was in danger, gave the order to leave the enclosure. 

The men scattered on issuing from the garden, and, with a widc^ 
plain before IIkmii, it seeniid unlikely that they would ever eonie 
together again or catch up the guns w hicli, by that time, were tlirce 
miles south of Mahmudabad.- ^ Luckily the far-off glitter of heliiK't^ 
caught lj(\ich’s eye, and, sending off a warning to Nuttall, he rode out 
alone to try to turn the fugitives into the right direction. Having 
succeeded in doing this, lie was returning to tlie guns bringing w ith him 
a woundi'd soldier (.)f the Hffth, whom ho had picked up, w-hen he canit’ 
across Lieutimant E. V. P. Monteith,^ who, on hearing that there wi re 
wounded behind, hurried off with his troop to their assistance and 
rescued several officers and men : others being recovered by Gcoglu'gan, 
who had been sent out by Nuttall on the same errand. Burrows, who, 

and had to be left there te die. In judging these unhappy men, it must he 
remcmhoretl that, as Blade expressed it, “ they were suffering the agonies of the 
damned from thirst.” — II. B. H. 

1 NuttaU’s Despatch. a Burrows’s Despatch. 

3 As the men came out of the enclosure, thcjy were at one point pressed 
rather closely by some of the eavaliy, but a few of the 66th rushed at the horsemen 
wdtli bayonet and drove them off .” — The 66fA (Berkshire JlegimeM)^ 1876-1881 » 

p. 111. 

^ Tticre w'lac three Lieutoiifinta of this name at Mai wand : A. M. Monteith 
(wounded), E. V. P. Monteith, and J. Monteith. 
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liaving given u|) tiis hf)rw? to a wounded oflioer, liieuli^nant H. liVneh, 
luid as ]) 0 ()r a chance of escape as any of Ins men, m us brouglifc on by 
ODC of Monteith’s Native officers, and readied tlie guns about half-[)ast 
tlirc(‘ in tlie afliniioon. 

A great misfoi*time more than balanced this unexjiected pie(!«> of 
good luck. At the pennt wlien^ the range of hills running down from 
th<' Maiwand l^iss comes abruptly to an end near the village of Pirzada, 
the (‘amp-followers struck the broad, well- beaten, din'ct caravan road 
to Kandahar, and into this, followed by the infaidrv, tlu'y turned, 
ignorant of the fact that the wc'lls along it, had dri(‘d uji. Burrows, 
St. rfohn, and Lc^acrh, better infornud and hoiTiti(*d td Mu* prosprrt of 
•suffining and death that lay before tlie fugitives, did all in tlu'ir power 
to divert tliem into tlu^ more circuitous road -tlu*. curve, of which 

tluj caravan track is the diord— that runs at a short distjuKre from the 

■ 

river Argandah ; but when these efforts provanl vain, tlu*y liad to 
accept their false lead. It was (issential, however, that as many horses 
as possible should be watered, so liie cavalry, acconipanu*d by Burrows 
and St. John, trottc'd off’ toKar(*z-i-Att.a,a camping ground on the long(*r 
road, a movement which did something to protect the lim^ of retrvat 
from the inhabitants of the villages on its right flank. I'he pursuit, 
fortunately, had not licen i)r('ss(*d, and though Jatej- tlu'ic were leports 
of Afghan Cavalry being seen ns far as jSingiri, distant ten miles from 
Kandahar, St. John staked positively that he saw’ none after tluj first 
live miles/ 

AVhilst the sun was high above tlu^ horizon, uum longc'.d for night 
to hide them from the (‘nemy ; but when night came it brouglit with 
it no respite from misery, as, surrounded on every side by imaginary 
foes, huddled together in sliap(?lcss massifs, yot deriving no sense of 
^^ecurity from each otlun's nearness, tlie bulk of the defeated Brigade 
and its hapkiss dc^pendc^nts struggled on, one portion keeping to the 


I St. John’s Diary. A/glmnistan (1880), No# 3, p. 151. 
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diiTct track across the desert, another bcivring away to the riohi;. 
towards a bt^lt of (niltivated land. Beliind this “ mass of moaning, 
agonised Ininianity,” ^ osoorted by Monteith's troop of Sind Hoist*, 
crawled the g\ins, their limbers and wagons crowdt^d witli womulc,] 
officers and men ; and behind the guns, unseen in the darkness, strctclif.d 
a long irregular line of belated stragglers, straining forward to overtake 
their comrad(rs. The sufferings of the liorscs and baggiige animals, 
many of tliem wounded or lame, Avere no less dread fid. 

A bitter disappointment was in store for the fugitives who, l(‘d by 
LiNicli, had made for the gardens and orchards in front of the Argandab, 
for on arriving al llauz-i-Madat, they found tin*, canal w hich ^utilizes 
the district, broken and <unpty. Fortunatidy, Major Leach knew tlio 
place," and he and Slade. succtMulcd in discov^ering a tank at a litMo 
distance from the road. The? word was passed that water as at hand, 
and at once? men and animals were, lighting with each other to l)o the 
iirst to reach it. It was impossihb^ to exercise control over tla^ frenzied 
crowd, and, from monu‘ut to moment, the crush aii<l struggle grew 
tu'rcer and (ierccr. Numh(u-s never reaelu.'d th<» lank, and t)f llms<? 
who <lid, many were juished aside on its wvy bank, l>y men stronger 
than tluy ; and when tlic guns eauK! ii|), the cries of the wounded, 
shrieking for the water which tlicy were powiM-Iess U) obtain for them- 
selves, gave to tlie awful sceme the final toudi of hop(?less dc'spair. 

Soon after midnight the (.-avalry liKh^ in, men and liorses somewiial: 
refreshed l)y a t\\(» liours’ rest at Karez-i-Atta. It had been Biutows's 
intention to make a second and Itmgorhalt at llauz-i-Ma(lat,but arcpoit 
that the enemy were firing into his rear made him dc^eide to push on. 
Tlic mounteil troops had beliavcd with admirable sti’iadincss since? 
Nutiall had rallied them at Mahinudabad, but for foiir-and-tweiity 


' Major Ashe, p. 95. 

-* In May, Leach had been sent tr* Maiwand with a strong escort to complete 
the survfy of the Kushk-i-iVakliud and die Kakroz valloys, nnd in ascertain the 
capabilities of tho MaiAaud District to support a Brigiide.— II. B. H. 
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hours tiioy Jiart subjcclc'd to nn ononnoiis strain, and it was un- 
safe to prolon*:; it. I>fskh*s, much of the Infantry and many camp- 
followers liad a.Iready strea!n<‘d awa.y towards Kandahar, and I ho 
Cavalry weri^ ne.(‘dt‘d to pii>tect them ; yet how C(ndd he ahan<lon the 
he]])less crowd still ;uja.t]K'ri‘d round the tank, and the still more h<*Ipl(‘ss 
u(‘i»klin<*:s, who Jiad not y(‘t succeeded in reaching it. '! 

Tim answer to this ermd (|iii‘stion was yovtai hy Major Leach, who, 
with a. few men of the cavalry, volunteered to |■(*maiM behind io I'olh'ct 
and bring in th(‘ laggaid.s. Leaving Lientenant (Icoghegan's tr«)o]> 

of hors(* to .sii])port this gallant baud, Burrows n\sumed his ndn'at, 

# 

Nut tall leading w ith the cavalry whilst he. himself remaiticd in nmr 
with the. artilkny, whos(‘ ditliculties grew fi'om luiur to lunu*. Kirst-, 
the stori* lind)cr wagon and spare gun f*arria.ge: were abandoiu'd, that 
the luillocks drawiwg tlumi might be yoked to tin* gun.s ; tluai, one after 
allot li(‘r of tin* snioolb-bore battery shart'd the* same fate ; but the 
Artilhay guns and the limliers witli their human fr<aglit wore ta.k(*n on, 
though, c?veu with th(^ hnlloeks to help them, the exhausted iiorses 
could hardly In* brought to pull. So slow was tlieir pr(»gn*ss t hat Ijeacli 
and his party, with the fugitives they had got tj)getln‘r, wimo a-hle to 
ov(*rtake them ; hut in the darkiK^ss ma.ny men had been overlooked, 
and among (.h<^ missing was Lieutemaiit ^la^dailu^ who had gone in 
search of water’ and was never scon again.' It trauspinrl after’wards 
that he had Imoii sed upon by Afghans, made^ prisoner*, and oairierl info 
Ayub Khan’s camy). Both Sandemau and St. Jedm were' aid he)ri/.<‘d 
te> otTir’ money for his proUmtion en* n-lease* ; - and (lie* lat ter* infen nu'd 
tljefJovernnie'nt, on tluj 25111 of Aiigii.st, that continued (dfeirts had been 
niade to obtain his liberation, but without suce e'ss.'* 

1 Oenicral Burrows. AuotlM>r account says he was CiiptuTeel at Singiri whwi 
in search of wateT for the woiuukifl. - -II. B. H. 

2 Afghanistfin (ISSO), Ne>. .'k ]>. 52. 

Ibid. |). 72 ; and, on the 27tli of Aiigu.sf, he repeated l:f>Sir tVcdcrieik Bohorts 
diat he* WHS still making otibrts, Imt wa.s not very hojie-ful e»f suc<*e‘.ss. (I hid. 
pp. 75, 7r».) 
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Burrows had given orders tlmt the cavalry should remain near the 
guns, hut tlie men, notwithstanding NuttalKs efforts to cheek tlicni, 
pushed on without halting to Ashukan. Tlie commanding offioej-s of 
both the regiments of wtiich it was composed, winv afti'rwards trini 
by <‘ourt-martial and acipiitted, the court apparently holding that tli(‘ 
limit uj) to which discipline could be uj)luJd liad been passed, and 
that no one could fairly be blamed for the men s disobedience/ 

At Ashukan, which (General Burrows reaeh(*d at daybreak, tjie 
two howitzers were abandoned, and some of the cavalry wimv. dis- 
mounted and th(ur liorses hamessc^d to the limb«‘rs that were erowch^d 
with wounded. On resuming the nd.reat the. inhabitants lind on tl»e 
retiring forces killing Lieutenant (?. (L Whitby. 

Sad as was tlu^ speetaele wdien morning bi‘ok<*, it had oiu^ good h atuie 
— the long line of fugitives was les.s thinthan might Ir.ivi* Ixmui ex peot«*d ; 
but as the sun rose* hight^r and higher, and suffering from heat w as ad(l(‘<l 
to the pangs of hunger and the agony of thirst, many w ho had toilt d 
on through the? darkness, gave up liopis and dropped dow ii on tfie 
parelu'd grraind to die forsakiai; for men w hosc^ iu‘rves w tae so shattend 
that they magiiitud shots fired from a village* into the*, roar of cannon, 
and saw an Afghan horstmian in every bush, luid no thought to sjiare 
for another’s lUM'd. 

At Singii i, which was reached at 7 a.m., a (^anal ran close to the road, 
and liere many men tastenl the first water tliat liad [)asst*d tlieii* lips for 
nt‘arly twenty-four hours. Refreshed by tliat draught, fifty or sixty 
nu*n of the infantry wvvv rallied, and when, two hours later, the heail 

1 "Hie President said “ Colonel John Porter Malcolnison, the Court find 
you Not (hiilty of all tlie charges, and they also desire to acquit you honourably, 
and w'ill state this separately.” 

'rhe ('oiirt found — “ that Major Albert Purcell Currie of the .3rd Ikimbay 
Cavaliy is Not Cuilty of the charges preferred against him, and that he is hcrehy 
released.” (Proceedings of the General Cfjurts- Martial held at Bombay in 
March and April, 1881,) 

Neither of these officers should have been tried. — H. B. H. 
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of the straggling coliiinii arrived on tlio riglit bank of tlie Argandab, 
this little band crossed the stri?ani and took up a position on an 0111 - 
banknient facing Kokc^ran, which appc*ar(*d to be o(*cupi(*(l by Afghans. 
This last anxiety Avas dispelled when, half an hour later, a d(‘tachment 
of the Poona Horse, conunaiuled by (\aj)tain J. W. Aiuh'i-soii, rode' in 
with the news that the village was held not by encjiiies, but by fthvnds 
from Kandahar, who, warned of the disaster wJiieh had b(‘fiilh>n 
Burrows’s Brigade, had come out to reiuh*r assistance to what reiuaiued 
of it. 

For so,veral nights, great l)eacon firi\s on all tlu> hills liad \N'arn<‘d 
tlu^ troojis in the eautoninent that stinu* unusual luoverneiit was on 
foot. On the morning of the 27th, a gathering of armed uu^n was si^en 
iK^ar Old Kandahar; Imt when a company of tlu* 7th Fusilieis and 
one. of the 4th Bombay fnfantTy were sent out to scout the country 
west and south-west of tlu^ city, no signs of an **u<uuy e<»uld Ix'. dis- 
covered. That evening, whilst Oeneral Ihimrose and his Staff were 
dining in the garden of tlie Head-Quarters house, a messengtM* from 
theWali arrivc'd with tlu^ nt'ws tliat Burrows had uuarciied to in1<'reej)t 
Ayub Klian, who was said to b(‘ in great str<mgth. Sliortly after, the 
party was attracted to tlie roof of the house by sounds of musketry 
proceeding from the nidghbouring villages, and it Avas late when at last 
it separati^d. Alxmt 2 a.m. ne.xt day tlu^ Assistant (huirtermastrr- 
(ieneral. Major Adam, Avas (jailed up to intei-view a thunadar of tluj Ihd 
Sind Horse, who, accompanied by twenty-five men, had just arrived 
with the news of Burrows’s defeat. 'Phat dehsat, according to the 
account which he now gav(j to Adam, had hecui of tlie most over- 
whtjhning character — Burrows and Xuttall killed, and the whole 
force cut up. Questioned as to how he and his detachment had es- 
caped, he explained that they had been in rear on baggage -guard duty 
when a badly Avounded Major of Artillery,' seeding the (Jhazis’ rush and 

1 This Major of Artillery must have been hluckwood, who never returned 
his Battery ; for, had Jie done s«), Slade would have ^>roug!it him out of action 
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tho hroak-np of tho Britisli lino, harl bidden them ride heard to Kandah.ir 
and warn Ihiinroso of tlu' disasb'r, and luwl given him a pair of hino- 
cnlars to produee as a proof of ih(^ genuinenev^s of Iuk story. 

There could he no douht as to tlu^ fact of d(^feai, l)ut thon^ w.is 
room to hope that it had been less eorn])I(*t(? than tlu^ .femadar b(^lieve<l. 
and th(‘ a.r rival of the VVali, w ith a small (escort, a eou|»le of hours later, 
showed tbnt not all whe* had marehed to Maiwand liad porisluMl in 
tho ongageuumt ; so Primr<is<% to Avhom Adam carried the bad news, 
after consulting with l5rigadi('r-(!enoial Brooke, decided that tho latba* 
should proceed at daybreak, with two guns, forty sabres, and a bundled 
and s(‘venty ritieA, to be at band at Kokeran to assist tlu* fugitives 
who might read) the Argandab ; whUsb ho himself telegraphed the 
news of th(^ disasUu' to Simla, evacuated cantonments, and, at the 
cost of ahaiuhming his communications with India, (hew in the garrison 
of Mundi Hissar and ordered the troops holding Abdul Ralinian, 
Mel Karez, Dabrai, and (hitai to fall back u])on (Miaman. 

'!rh(^ narrow, tortuous streets of Abassabad, a villcagc closer to 
cantonuumts, wcM*(i full of armed men when Brooke’s little foro(‘ ‘ 
started out at o.IlO a.ui. ; hut tJjey f(‘ll back before' his skivuitislu'vs, 
and he got his guns safely through. In the open country lie en- 
countered little r(*sistauee, hut the Afghans hung about and he had to 
k<M*p clearing his Hanks. As tlu? troops advanced signs of the misfortiuie 

on a limber. Afler pelting liis wound dresst'd h(‘ joined the Hhtli TSerkshiro 
Kogiment, t'lnd assisted the men in sighting tlieir rilles. lie must- have again 
been severely w'onndod and carried to the rear, he(3ausc Jiis body was foninl 
clo.se to the ravine.— II. li. tl. 


» Staff. 

Captain ¥, VV. Leckio . 

^ Captain F. (1 Keyser 
iSiirgeon J. Mt^Namara . 

Two thins C-2 Royal Artillery . 

40 Sa bres Poona Horso 

II oftieers and 7tt men 7th Royal Fusiliers 

100 men 28th Bomlxiy Infantry . 


Brigaflo- Major. 

Orderly Ofliccr. 

Mc^dical Officer in charge. 
Captain W. Lane. 

(Captain .1. VV. Anderson. 
Lieutenant R. P. B. Hodiek, 
Major F. (•. Singleton, 
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w hich had overtaken JhiiTows s firigade grow more and more frequent : 
dead in(‘n, Imtcherod l>y tlie villagers within a f*wv miles of safety ; 
living men, dragging tliemsolves along, " da/<‘d, footsore, dying of 
thirst wilh a Jot>k of hewildered agony on their swollen faces and 
bloodshot (‘-yes.'' ^ 

As the relii'ving fore(' approached Kokt'ian, that- village and a 
fortified post near it W(M*e hurriedly ahe.ndtvnt'd by a huge body of 
armed men, who had already fired on many small hodles of fugitives 
as they came up from thi'- river, and wei*' lying in wait to overwhelm 
Mu' main body. Tlu'ir dis|)ersal made it jaissibh^ to put the sick men 
of the lirigade int«» clfioolit's, wait for the loiterers lo <*lose up, and 
get the column into somidhing like order, Anderscui watching tlu^ 
ford till the last man in sight had crossful the river, and then icfurning 
to Kokeran, Avhere, Rnrrows and J>rook(' had already nn'i a ])alheiic 
meeting, for the defeated ({eiu'ial, worn out w ith an\i(‘tv, sullering, 
and fatigue, and voicch‘ss wilh the strain of trying t»> keiq) his troops 
together, was, for the momcait, a. broken man.’ Hrookr^’s hc'art was 
wi'ung with |)ify at sight of his fric'iid’s <listr(^ss, an<l of the shrnnloai 
mimlK‘rs and mis<M*ahh‘ plight of the Korec which, well equipp<‘(l and 
full of life, jjad march<*d fr(»m Kaiulahar twenty-four <lays heforeL 

Ihit no time* eould he giv*‘ii to eoiidok'nce^ or n'greds ; the <me 
thing Jiec?dful was to bring thes^^ crusla*/! and spirith'ss troops and 
Mu'ir miserable^ e.ompanicns into safety, so the* li<jm<*ward march, was 
hegun the .moment Andenson rode in. d’lu' pi'ogn\ss was slow, for 
Ihirrows’s men eould searoedy crawl, ami thert^ was no (jiiestion now 
of leaving tluj weak behind ; all, in one way or another, nuist lx? brought 
on ; also, Abassabad and its walled enelosures were found ti> be 

* ratter from «aii officer of Brooke’s Force published in Ihe VVww of the 
17th September, 1S80. 

a Poor Oenoral Burrows broke down utterly wh<*n lie iru^t. Brook<‘, ai\<l so 
did the otiiors wlieii I spoke to them, 'riie poor (h^ncral was utterly crushcfl 
nnd broken, his sword tied up in a knot and liis voice g«hie.’' (Ibid ) 
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again strongly occiipiod, and tlic place liad to be shelled and its streets 
cleared by Ih*ooke\s infantry before Hiiirows’s shattered force coulrl 
bo passed through — this work being facilitated by a company of tlio 
7th Fusiliers, under Oa[)ta.in F. W. Adderl(‘y, whom Primrose \nu\ 
ordered to keep the outskirts of the village free from the (memy an<i 
to search for st ragglers. 

At half-past tw(» in the? afternoon of the 28th of fluly, the renmauls 
of (Jeneral Burrows’s Bi'igade entered the citadel of Kandahar. Out of 
the two thousand s('ven hundrc'd and thirt^'^-four ollicers and men who 
had gone into action thc! previous day, eleven hundred and thirty-nine 

t 

failed to aiiswcT wlien the roll was calk'd ; and of these, mon^ than 
half, and ncrarly all tlie seven hiindi’ed and eighty-six missing caTup- 
followc'rs, had p('rished in the retreat. Twu hundred and one lunses 
had also been killed, and sixty -eight wounded. I'he loss in transput 
was heavier still -two thousand four bundled and twenty-four animals 
out of the thre(‘ thousand that had ae(*omj)ani(d the lirigade ; and 
the destruction of the transport hud entailed the loss of all that dc- 
})<md(‘d upon it- (>(),( )00 ru|»('f‘s of treasure, eomniissariat and ordnance 
stores, ineluding a thousand rifles, more than a (pjarter of a million 
of small-arms ammunition, and four hundred and forty-eight nine* 
])ound(‘r slu'll and <*ase, liesides aeeouf.reiiK'nts, swords, bayonets, 
tent-(Mjui|)age, and rc'giuu*ntal and private property.^ 

Only one of tlu^ guns reeovered from »Sher Ali’s mutinous troops 
liad been saved,- but tin? Horse Artillery Battery returned with four 
of its guns, and no men even* better deserved the praise which their 
General bestowed upon tlu'iii than did the gunners, who fought them 
whilst lighting was possible, and then brought tliem back safely to 
K.andahar. “ Their beliavionr was admirable,” so wrote Burrows in 
the J-)cspatch wliieh told the tale of his di'feat ; exposed to a heavy 

' “ It if* Ji gn»fit disaster -ooJoin's, band instruments, and all our baggage 
and ammunition falliiijf into the hands of tlie enemy.” (Lieutenant Lonergan 
to the Times^ 10th September, 1880.) 
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fire tliey sorvtMl tlicir gvms ooolly an(J .steadily as on ])ara(lo, and 
when the guns were rushed they fought tlie (Jhazis witli hand-s[)iko.s 
and s[)onge-rods ; ” wliilst their commander, Slade, to quote from 
the same Desfmtcli, * was not only eoiispicuous^for his gallantry during 
the day, but, throughout the long and trying retrc^at of forty miles,' 
worloMl with unflagging eiUM'gy, (*neouraging his men and t(*nding 
the wounded who crowded liis guns.” It fell to others f-o put 
on record what the thmeral himself had been to bis f roops during 
that terrible day and night. “lie behaved sph^ndidly, and 
personally saved the lives of throe of liis oflieiM-s,” wn»f;e an olficer 
of (General Brooke’s foree in tlie TimoM of the 17th of September; 
and that journars Own (Torres pondont, in bearing \vitn(\ss to one 
of these aets of devotion, (l(‘(*lar(*d that “ he had h(‘ard it nunarked 
more than on(.*(‘ that if Burnn\ s had had the good luck to be a subaltern 
instead of a OeiKU’td, he would have woll descM'vi'd Iho NHetoria ( -ross.” 
There may have been many <*lhers of whom tht‘ saim^ might have 
been said - — great em<‘rgenei(\s are the pa.r('nts of great d(‘eds -but, 
in the published and unpiiblisluHl ai'eoimts of the battle and roiroat 
two names stand *)ut pn'-eminently- -lliose of Major K, I*. Leaeb, \^(\, 
and tb(* Roman Oathoru* (Ibaplain, Father T. fhu^kson. No man in the 
Force? knew tlu» district, in wlii(?li the battle of Maiwand w'as fought 
and through wMiieh the retr(\*it to Kandahar was eondueted, as w't»ll 
as Leaeli, and no man eoulel have turm‘<l that knowledge^ to bedter 
account. From the moment when he siicoe(‘dc‘d Slade as Burrows's 
Orderly Offieeu*, he was that OeneraTs right hand ; and when the 
e'onrse of events separaltMl tlie two, on his own initiative, he carried 
help and guidance wherever help and guidan<?e were most ntsjded, 
and vied with Slade in succouring the wounded and encouraging the 
down-hearted. As for Jackson, wdien tlio dhoolie- bearers fled and 

1 He .< 4 hoiild liave said forty-nine niiles. - -H. B, ff. 

2 “Quarry, Geoghegan, (the) Monteiths, Fowle, an^l Griosbach ahoiild all 
have had some mention, I tiniik.” (Major Leach.) 
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tho l)lioost.ios rofiis(Ml k) do tlit'ir office, it was ho who carried water 
to tho wounded, consoled tho <lyiiig under the, hcfvviost lire ; aud, 
though sinking with, fatigue, never for a moment desorted his post. 

'fho following nMurn shows tho numbm* of olliei'is, non-cnni- 
inissioni'd ollicers and men who w(we killed, woundcfl, and missing in 
the Battle of Maiwand. 



Soi.MAKV. 

KiUt'il and MtAsintj. Wounded. 

Brit ish OlVieors ..... *21 S 

,, 'IVonps ..... 200 12 

Native ()lliiH>rs 11 0 

,, 'Fioops 04.*l 1(K) 

'l\)ial . . . 071 108 

Cainp-followors -'l-ll 7 

TMiisjX)i-t: Followers .... 4o5 2 

Total . . . 780 7 

1 Induding a i‘or]H>r:iL 59tli Fool-. 

2 Bossibly some of th(fsi» men wt^io Kandaharis and escaped to their honies.-— 

II. B. it. ‘ ' 
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Iloi*ses 


Grand Total of Casualties . 


KtUviliind WottmbtL 

201 ()8 

i ()tlu*.(?i*s, juoii, ami followers, 
11)25. 


Hoi’ses, 200. 


IVanspvu t animals, 2,-124. 


NovruvATi Roll of Riutisii Offickks Killhi). 

Chaplain 1 ;\ Ifeaiii, lirij^ade-Major. 

Major (!t. F. Rlackwood, ('binniandint; K-R Royal Horse Artillery. 
TiiiMitcnaril B. G. Oshorne, Royal Horse Artillery. , 

,, "I'. R'. Henn, Royal Biigiiioers, 

,, W. C. Owen, 3rcl Rom hay Cavalry. 
l.icutenani-Colonel .1. Galbraith, (.'oinmanding (>tUh Foot. 

Captain 1^. S. Garratt, Glith Fof»t. 

,, W. If., MeMath, GGth Foot. 

,, F. J. Cullon, GGth Foot. 

,, \V. Roberts, GGth Foot. 

Lieutenant M. K. Rayner, GGth Foot. 

,, R. T, (.’hute, GGth F»)ot. 

2iul lieutenant A. flonywood, GGth Foot. 

,, W. R. Olivey, Gtith Fi>ot. 

,, H. J. O. Rarr, GGth Foot. 

Lieutenant C. W. Hiiide, Lst Bombay Grenadiers. 

M G. Whitby, 1 st Bombay Grenadi«*r.s. 

(A'i})tain li. F. Smith, Jaeob’s Riiles (50th Bombay Infantry). 
Lieutenant W. N. Justieo, Jacob’s Riiles (5(»th Bombay Infantry). 
1). Cole, ifacob’s Uitlea (50th Bombay Infantry). 

^^oMtNAL Roll of Biutlsk ()fficku.s \V()i:Ni)i:n and ^Iisslvo. 
Captain T. Harris, Deputy .\ssistant Quarleiin Lsler-General. 
Liiaitenant IT. .Maelaine, Royal Hoi-se Artilhay.t 
,, N. 1\ Fowell, Royal Horse .Artillery. 

,, A. M. Monte ith, 5rd Sind Horse. 

,, H. Lynch, GGtli Foot. 

Surgeon-Major A. F. Pre.ston, GGtli Foot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. Anderson, Commanding 1 st Grenadiers. 
Captain J. Grant, 1 st Grenadiers. 

Major J. S. IredeJI, Jacob’s Rifles (50th Bombay Infantry). 
Besides eleven Native Oflicers killed, and nine wounded. 

1 Taken prisoner and afterwards murdered. 
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Obskkvatiun.s 

Observation 1. When Burrows learnc'd on the line of inarch 
that Ayul)*.s advanced guard was at Maiwand and his main body 
on the way tliither from Sangbiir, Ire had only two courses open to 
him — to retreat, or to light, for tlu' limited time at liis disposal and 
his inferiority in (;annon,' forhade- entrenching. Retreat would liavti 
been dilticiilt, but not ini[)ossible, if undcrlakcn the moment the truth 
as to Ayub Khans movements hemme known to the British eovimtindfr, 
8t. John gave him the news soon after !) a.m. ; it was 11. JO when 
the Afghan arm?^ got <?l(*ar i»f the liills ; by a careful disposition nf 
his advanced guard which then would havt; b(M*oiue his rear-guard, 
Burrows could liave hidden his change of dircidion for some- lime 
longer ; Avitli a start of two to three liours the 15iigad<* should have 
been out of reach of tlie Afglian infantry before Ayub Khan could 
determine upon his couisc* of action ; and thougJi he. might liav(j 
st;nt his cavalry in pursuit, and a portion of tlie British baggage 
might liave had to be abandoned, their attacks, unsu[ii)orted by 
infantry, would not have had such fatal results as when delivered 
after the long bombardment, w hieli thinned the ranks of the; regiments 
and shook th(^ nerv(\s of the. men, whilst lying idl(> in tlu* itid(donsibln 
position into which Burrovvs had allowed them to drift. In Avcighing 
the chances of a successful retreat, it must not be forgotten that 
the Afghans had marched tiiirty miles within the foregoing twenty- 
four hours, and were, thendore, no mon; fresh than the men they 
would have followed up ; and also that as at this time Ayub Khan's 
objective seenns to have Vieen Ghazni, he would probably have been 
glad to avoid weakening his force by fighting a general action. 

* Apropos of taking up a position when threatened by a strong jMaliratta 
force, the Duke of Wellington, then Major-Gciicjral Hon. A. Wellealo}^ wrote 
his gifted subordinate, Colonel Stevenson : — “ Your inferiority in cannon wouki 
tell against you more than it would in the case of your attacking the enemy.'’ 
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To fight without oonuniinit^atious, at a di.staiici* of luarly fifty 
inilejs from a ])as(', without supports or jv.servi\s, with a *les('it in 
rear, was a risk which any commander might w('ll shrink from taking ; 
hut since tliis was what Hurrows eleiitcd to do - he, cannot have 
expected to get away witliout fighting — the (piestion aristas wliether 
there were no tactics by wliieli the battle of MaiwaFuI might hav(' 
ended in a Ihitish victory instead of a Ih itisli d(d*(‘at ; and f here is 
a letter of tlu? Duke of Welliugfon’s, then lVlajoi -(ieiU‘ral the lion. A. 
Wellesley, dated 12th ()(;tol>er, l.SO.’J, which indi«.wites such a vvay. 
The letter was written to C,V»lt)nel Ntevenson, w h.(‘n llu^ Ihigadc? uiuhu* 
that ofiiccM’ was many marcluNS distant from the nfaiii British force 
and tlneat(med by a Mahratta army superior to it in iiumb(*r.s and 
artillery. Wdlaulcy lei it be men that he candib rnl Sten nmfu'.'i irimr 
conm: would be to retire towards him; luit, assuming that he might 
deierminti “ to have a brush with the? enemy,*’ he first war»u*d him 
against attacking tlaun in their position, ov remaining in his own, 
and then went on as follow's : — “ When you shall hear tliat they 
are on tlu^ march to attack you, stu-ure your baggagi* aiul mov(‘ out 
of your camp. You w ill find them in the common disorder of march ; 
they will not have the lime to form, which, Ixmig but half-disciplined 
troops, is uect'ssary for tiu in. At all events, you w ill have the 
advantage of making the attack on ground which tlu'y will not have 
chosen for tlic battle ; a jiart of their troops only w ill be engaged ; 
and it is possible that you will gain an easy victory, 

Supposing Ihirrows to have bt^cn acMpiainted with this lett(>r and 
to have det(Tmined to act ux^on tlu? ailvice containt*d in it, what 
should he have done ? He had no camp to mov(^ out of, hut lie 
could have secured his baggage against any attacks that were, likely 
to be made uxion it whilst the engagement lasted, at Mushak which was 
six miles from Maiwand. Meanwhile, ho should have reinforced his 
advanced guard with half a battalion of infantry, replaced the Horse 
Artillery with half the guns of the smooth-bore battery, and ordered 
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Nutiall, without committing himself to an action, to make a 
show of his force towards Maiwand with a view to d(H»civing llu> 
Oha/.is. Tlio safety of his baggage and right flank thus ]n'ovi(|(Ml 
for, ho should have pushed Itoldly across the jjlain to his loft with 
the wliole of the Horse Artillery, the lialf-battery of smooth-bores, and 
all that remained to him of cavalry and infantry, and have struck 
Ayub Khan’s army “ in the common disorder of marcli as it came 
out from behind the screen of hills on the Sangbur road. Tt wtaild 
have b(Hm a dangerous movement, but less hopedess than standing 
for hours doing nothing, whilst the Afghan Commander devxdopcd 
his plans and chose his own time for crushing the. Jhitish Brigade ; 
and if the attack had been delivered with vigour and determination, 
the half-disciplined Afghan troops, unable to form, might have sufTered 
the defeat which Wellington predicted for live iMaluatlas.* 

Taking into account all the ditlicullies with which Burrows was 
confronted, it would be idle to maintain that he could have retrealc'd 
without considerable loss, or have attackijd with the certainty of 
success ; but either course was preferabkj to marching f()r\vard witliout 
any plan at all, till pulled up at a point w here ndreat and successful 
attack were alike impossible. 

OnSKiiVAi’iOM 11. Tlie Britisli dispositions at Maiw^and w-erc 
altogether unsound, for the troops at right angles to Blackwood's 
Battery could do jK^thing to repulst; an attack upcm tlio guns, and 
tliey themselves, aligned parallel to the ravine, lay open to an en- 
filading lire ; but, by tlie time Burrows arrived on the field of battle, 
he had practically no choice but to accept the position imposed upon 
his force by the nature of the ground, and the dispositions of the 
enemy*. 

Obskuvation hi. Burrows w^as responsible fur the tactics, or 


1 See Map 
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lack of tactics, wliicli lesnltod in the defeat at Maiwand ; but responsi- 
bility for the strategy wliicli led up to that defeat, rests with his 
olKcial superiors. He cannot even Ikj blamed fejr ruigeiiug at Kuslik- 
i-Nakluul, since the mistake was ac(|uuNsced in by I^riuirose and tlio 
(bmmandc^r-in-Chief, botli of whom had ample time, botw^c^en the 
17th and the 2()th of , in w hi(*-h to order him to n't in n to Kandahar 
or move on to Maiwand. 

K(*spon.sibility for tiie expedition to the llelmand as a Avholo, 
lies entirely at the door of tlu^ GoviM-iimeiit of India, w'hich insisted 
on despatching it against the protests of its ('Ommaadcr-in-Cliief ; 
but Sir F. Haines jiuist slian* with the ({ovTi nm(Mit*tli(‘ responsibility 
fur the pressure [uit u|)on the (General in tlu^ held to attempt the 
dangerous task of intercepting Ayub Kliaii’s army ; for if he dis- 
ap])ro\ cd of tiu; li^iegrams of tlie 21st and 22nd of July, he ought to 
Jia.V(> refused to forward them, and have resigned latlau* than lot 
ilicjn go to Primrosi'- with tla* sanction of liis name -a sanction which, 
with a man distrustful of liis own judgment, was eertain to outweigh 
any misgivings as ti» the wisdom of the eourstj pressed upon him 
by the Clovianment. Niue olhcers out of t(*n in (General Primrose’s 
place would have done what he did — pjvss(*d on ilu* telegrams to 
burrows ; but if, as seems to have bi*en tlie cas(\ Ik*, forwarded the 
second messagr* without the qualifying words “ if you arc strong 
enough to tio so,” thus turning the expri'ssion of th(^ (loviun merit’s 
desire into a coininand, Ik* accepted, as far as his subrirdinato was 
concerned, full r(‘S[)i)nsil)ility for all that might result from obedience 
to it. 

Obskrvation IV. How far a (limeral should go in oireying in- 
stinctions of wliicli he disapproves, is a question which can onh' bo 
answered by a careful consideration of tlu; circumstances in (raeh 
jiarticular easi.*. An illustration of tlic eircunistanccs under which 
obedience to an order should he refused, is to be found in the Duke of 

28 
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Wellington ’.s early career, when he declined to proceed at once against 
the French in the Red Sea, on the ground that the force assigned t,) 
him was not properly equipped. “ You propose,"' so he wrote to thc^ 
Covernor of Ceylon, on the 18th Febiiiary, 1801, “that; J should procenj 
witiiout tlie articles which I have reexuested tlie (iVivornor of Bombay 
to prepare?, and you have no doubt that lie, or ilio Gov(;ruor of l^'ort 
St. George, will send them after nu;. Articles of j)ro vision are not to 
be trilled Avith, or left to chance ; and th(?re is nothing more clear 
tliaii that the subsistence of the troops must bo certain upon ilic 
proposed service, or the service must be relinquished.” 



CilAI’TliH XXXIV 

Siciic c»t' Kaiulaluir 

SOUTHS (.)K Tiiio IOtii: ok aijokst, ISSf) 

Tjte cv^acuatioii of the cantciiiiiiniit outsklo of Kamlaha»\ begun at 
dawn oil tlu5 2Sth of July, proved a work of unneeessary ilinieiilty. 
Jn the exeitenu'Jit and alarm which hillowiid on Du? lirst cxaggr*ratt?d 
accounts of the Alaiwaiid disaster, (.ieiKjral Ih'iinrose viitiialJy dele- 
gated his powers to Krookii who, before starting out to the. assistaneo 
of Burrows, had i»ssue.d orders to shut an<l barricade all tlu.^ gates 
of tlie city except the li](‘dgn.h (oitt?, on its iXortJujrn front, with tJio 
nvsiilt that wh(‘n the long lines of laden aninials, crarts, and dhoolies, 
carefully organiy-ed by Major Adam, Assistant (iuai lei ni aster- Cl eneral, 
and by Depuly Surg(*oii-( General J. OWial, a-rrived at the gates, 
tluouglL whicli tluiy had been tliivet<jd to enter the town, all but 
one came to a sudden standstill. On <liscovt‘ring the cause of this 
unexpected check to a woll-j)lanncd movement, ArJani huriied to the 
citadel, where IVimrosc? was busy preparing for tlie reception of 
the trooi)s that wcri) to nunforee, its garrison, and im|)lored him to 
have the gates reopened. He pleaded in vain- -Prim rose, could not 
be induced to icvcrst‘. Brooke’s orders, and the di.sappoiut<;d Staff- 
elliecr liad l*o go back to cope, as best ho could, with the confusion, 
which one Clcneral luul created and the other ilcelined to ligliten. 
Already several tiaiiis <.if baggage animals, turned aw a>' from other 
entrances to the city, wen? cronverging on thc-Ecdgah (late, and 
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t)i() cnish bccanui trrrilic whon, about !i ti.ni., the sutlers and 
keepors w'lio had had shops and stalls in the eantonineiit l)a/.aar 
came rushing along, followed by their goods on eaiuols, whhdi, with 
lli<i connivan(ii) of tlie transport drivers, t]i(‘y had obtained from 
tlio Commissariat ('attic Lines. A litthi later, the juass of men and 
beasts, struggling to force its Avay througli a singh* narrow passagr*, 
was swelled by the ariival of inountcd fugitives froju Maiwand, and 
a little lat(‘r si ill by th(> advent of a wing of tlie 2.Stli Bombay I nfantry, 
marcdiing up from Quetta with its baggage, stores, and arniminilioii. 
'J’o make the situation Avors(», borlies of armed 7nen, A\ho since eaily 
morning had bei'ii pouring through tlie l^aba Wali and j\l.urelia passes, 
began Jii iiig oil! tiieii* jezails ^ at long ranges. A few well-aimed 
sludls, thrown into their midst by C -2 b'ield Battery, eomma.nd<‘d 
by Major B. H. (heig, kejit tliem froiii rushing the cantonment ; 
but their lire so territied the Kandahari drivers that many btiUed, 
leaving their strings of camels without an attejulant, and a few, 
taking advantage of the general confusion, exeii su(^eeedi*d in carrying 
oJT tlieir laden lioasts.- 

ilaving c'stablisiied some degree of order among the miseellaneous 
crowds swarming round the Eedgah Cat(?, Adaui rijtuined to eanioii' 
ments to iijid iliat, acting on instructions r(^<HMved froiu Cenei’al BrooUe, 
the 4th and 2Stli Bombay Infantry hud marched out and deployed 
across tlie road heading to Abassabad, Jind that villagcvrs, taking aih 
va.nlageot their absence, bad rushed the enclosure in which thcmen »^ 
kits had been left and the Sappers’ Quarters. l"hc marauders were 
subsetpit^ntly expelled, but not till they had looted or burned all iht; 
regimental equipment and engineering stores. "Fhe loss of the lattei* 
proved a s(*vcie blow to the force, for it greatly retaided tlus necessary 

' A long matchlock. 

Major Adam, Assistant Qiiartermastcr-ncnoral, says in liis comments on 
the caiii])aign in Soullierii Afghanistan, 1880: — “ When replacing the transj»ort 
handed over to (Jeiicral Stewart’s column, it had been necessary to replace the 
attendants by men of'tlic country.” 
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work of domolisliing walls and biiildinjjis in Ibo virijiit y of Iho town, 
wln<5li tlione(*.forwiird liad to bo carried out without the h(*lp of 
(^\]»losiv^^s. 

Thr. next ineideut was tlu^ arrival of the main body of Ihirrows s 
Brigade, many of the imm in so e.\haiist(i<l a. sia.tr iliat they sank 
to tlie ground as soon as they felt Ihemst^lves sah‘, and had to bo 
carried ijilo tlu' citadid, wlu'ro, by the fori‘sight of Smg('oii-Ma.jor 
J. Arjioit, shelter and beds were awaiting tlu*m.' Soon after, (ienoral 
Brook(‘, returiual to eantonments with Ids troops, and at once set 
every one* t<i work, extaising noiui and su[)<*riji.t(‘uding all ixa’sonally, 
to get as miioJi property as possible into the h"ort. As the sun d(H?lined, 
Primrose sent message after message hidding him abandon his task 
and retir<j into tluj city ; Init Brooke workc'd away, ])uttiug olT his 
departure from one half -hour to aiiotJior, till at d. 15 he leluetantly 
ahandoned the hopii of saving any more of tlu^ loose, stores with which 
the plaee was littereil, and withdrew tin'- troops in i)ertect order/ 
Scarcely had liis men turned their backs on Mu^ cantonment than, 
like a pack of wolves, th(^ Afghans rushed in, and aftt'i* laying liands 
oil everything tlioy (;ould find, set fire to th(» hazaar aiul hh^w up a 
stock of gunpowder and keros(‘ne bc4mging to one of Ma^ Kandahar 
merchants. 

The day eudi*d as it had l)cgun, in sadness. About midniglit 
<listant shots wens heard, and it was afterwards as(;('rtaim^d that 
some men belonging to Jacob's liifies and tlu^ Bofnbay Grenadiers, 

1 “ Anticipating tlic necessity of providing for the womich'd, I Ji.-wl, a week 
or two before, spoken to the (Lionel wJjo commanded in tlie (^iladel, and we lwv.1 
selected and decided on the. (jiiadraiigles in tlie, (Mtiuk'l, wliere ients eoidd be 
pitched. The order to do this \va,s given 1o the Quiutennaster, Ijieutenant 
IMiillips, and wIkmi the wounded anived we were quite ready for them. J also 
went to Colonel Shewcll and Major Walcott of the Cominissariat l)<.*part ment 
and advisjxl them to lay hold of all the charpoys and (rhatt-is possibl(^ and this 
they promptly did, and both the European and Native wotindod, iJiorefore, had 
beds to lie on.” (Extract from Surgeon-Major ArnotCs Diary.) 

2 Brigadier-General Brooke’s Diary. 
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who liad bo(‘ii trying to nuike their way into the Citadel by tlie pass 
near Old Kandahar, had been discovc^rod by villagers and killed. 

From tlui moment the troops employed iji eh^aring the eanlonmojit. 
entenal Kandahar, the eity was virtually in a stait' of siege, and tin; 
fii'st business of (Jeneral Ihimrose and his Staff was to make siu^h 
ar!'ang(Mn(*nts as would ensure its safety without laittijig too gnait 
a strain on the. small forct^ which must hold it till, from one (jtiarler 
or th(^ otlver, it should be reli(ived. 'rhe garrison, im^Iuding tl\e 
remnant of Burrows’s Brigade, and tin: m^wly aiiivcMl wing of tluj 
2.Sth Bombay Infantry, numbered ninety-sevan offie<‘rs and four 
thousand live Inindred and thirty -three non-oommission(‘(l offictus 
and nu'U ; and wJien Cavalry and Artillery men and four hundred and 
thirty -eight siek a]id w'oniided had been (h'duett'd from this tolal, 
th(*re remained only three thousand tw«) huTulrcal and forty-three 
British and Native Infantry sol<li(M-s to gu:vrd th<* (^itadel and man 
six thousand <.>ne liiindit'd and .si\ty-iivi^ yards of wall, divhled as 
follows ; — 

South Finrit l,JJtK) yaids. 

West Front I,t)S7 ,, 

North Front l, 17 S „ 

F.asi Front . . IJtM) ,, 

To the Sorith Front, commanded by Brigadier-t Jeneial Brooke, with 
Major B. J. \jv P. Trench in charge* of tht*, Sliikaiporc* Cate, four hundred 
men w(u*e! allotted ; ami five? hundr<*d to the West Front, commanded 
by Brigadier-(i!eneral Burrows, with (V)lonel S. (h^ B. Edwards in 
chargt* of the Herat, and Jii«*ntenant-(.’olonel ( \ M. Crillith in charge* 
of the Tope Kliana Gate. Tiie dehnee of tlie North h'ront w^as coju- 
inittiHl to four hundred men under Primros(‘/*s pe rsonal command, 
with Lieiitenant-Colonel T. R. Nimnio in charge of the Eedgah Gate, 
till the pr<*ssurc of other duties eoinp(‘lled the (general to transfer 
this responsibility to Burrows, Colonel Edwards siic*c(;eding the latter 
General in his original conunand. Irfistly five hundred men were 
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absorbed by tlio l^ast b^*ont, comiiiandcMl by lirigadier-deneral Nnttall, 
with (\)loiiol VV. ibumerinan in oliargo of the Kabul, and ( V>lonel W. 
(i. Mainwaiing in charge of t.he Diirani (bite. 

The final distiibution of artillery was as follows : — 


< 1-1 idr. 
'.I'lMlr. 
U-]ulr. 

!»-lnir. 
f <.> j«lr. 

It-pilr. 

ii-pilr. 

lO-pilr. 


Orilii.'iin’f. 


M.Ti.n. ;:mi, (.'/liiul . 
M.Ii.U. (.Min, iV-ntl. K.A. 
ilitNi, ilittn 
IJ.L.K.t,MIM. -Vlltli . 

S, K. 


rnsitioii. 


iMinilli . 
Knliul (iiitc . 
S.-K. I•:lslil>(l 
SliikMriMiniiJ.Mli* 
S.-\V. a.-isnioii 


M.ii.a. ('nil, K/i^ a.ir.A. s.-\v. l*•its^oll 


(liJto, K/H, iJ.ir.A. 

H.A. . 
Ti/lIMi . 

M,l..l{.j.Mni, y./M, 11. 11. A. 
(lillti. ditto 

l!.r..lt.,!<i.in, .vllth, a.A. 1 


OUiocr ill ( 'li;ir!.:i'. 


OlliciM' Com- |( 
nKuidinj' l<'(>ri'i>. 


lirr.-it (i.ih; . 

'I'opc Kli:in:i «i:i(.v 
N.-W. 

\.-AV. liu<1ioii 
Kod'Jitli f 

S.-W. l‘>.a.stioii of 


l.ii'Ut-. II. r.i. (iurdincr, K. \. ^ t 

i 

Linit. W. A. IM.nit, It. A. . 


M:ijor I’, ll.iirfi^. 


= Lioul. A. Tifll-Irviiiij, l!.A. 

; l.iiMilu <1. S. ,N)ih*-:. U.A. 

! MimiI. (i. 11. Siiiitli, llt\. 

: Lieut. T, !■'. T. I'owlc, ILA. 


\(hptiiin 0. M. It. 
I iliiriisLv. 

[cupt. .1. ». Slado. 


In rtjSM^rvu two eiMliL-infli morLus. 


IV) complete the d(*fences of the walls, a number of marksmen, 
commanded by Major (1. Moore, were? told off to the bastions 
and other points suitable for long-range sliooting ; * two hundred 
men, under the command of the OlficiM* of the Day, were stationed 
in the Ohar-Su, the covered arcade in the centre of the city, to be 
at hand to go to the assistance of any one of tht^ fronts that might 
require strengthening, and in the Tope Khana Square — wluire ( Vdonel 
(b T. Heathcote was in command — another hundred were always 
held in readiness to rcfilace men drawn from tin’s first reserve. Tlio 
remaining troops occupud the C!itadel, wliere all the store.s and sick 
were collected, and into which, in case of need, the whole force could 
have retired. 

The medical arrangements were under Deputy Surgeon-Major 
•1. (J*Nial, who distributed lii.s Staff along the different fronts. Sig- 
nalling stations, superintended by Captain F. C. Keyser, were estab- 
lished at the four angles of tlio city walls, on the gates, and on the 


I Primrose’s Despatch states that these men did excellent service during the 
siege. ® 
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roof of the Char-Sn, eonnoeted with one another and with the 0»>ntMfirs 
Head -Quarters in the Citadel. Free coinnnmication was proviilrd 
along the entire length of the walls, l)oth on tlie rainjwts al)<iV(^ 
and in th<^ roiidway below ; gun platforms, with ramps heading up in 
them, were construetod in important positions, traverse's en'ehxl, and 
all the gates eoveixjd with sheet-iron — a Ti(s?essary prec^aution siiue, 
in 1842, the Afghans nearly suece(‘ded in foixang their way into the 
city by sedting to the iCerat Gate.* 

Tlus arrang(Mn('iits for the defenct’s of Kandahar against f>\t('rnal 
foes once well advanced, the time had come to act on Slier Ali's advice 
to rid the city of 'dangerous intenuil elements. Tlu' Jtesiihmt, Colonel 
St. Jolin, W'as opposed to the step, bcli<!viug that then' would lie 
little risk in allowing the people to remain in their home's ; but Jhooke 
shared the Wali’s opinion as to its necessity, and Jns arguments pre- 
vailed with Primrose. The first ejectment decree^ was issued and 
put in force on tlui 20tli of July, the last, disohedii'uee to w hieli was 
to be visited vvitli the death penalty, on the Ih*d of August. Altogothet 
about 15,000 persona seem to have been expi'lled from the eity. TIh^ 
season of the year mitigated to some extent tlie luirdships attendant 
on turning so large a number of persons of all ages and both sexes out 
of their homes, and, as liad been the case when Sir William Xott 
carried out a similar meixsure forty-two years before, “ every exertion 
was made to render it as little opfiressive as ])ossil)lo ; but, now 
as tlien, it “ could not be altogctlier free from cruelty and injustice," 
and only the weakness of the British garrison justified its adoption." 

1 “ On the eve of the 10th of March, 18<il-2, the Ohazis swarmed close up to 
the walls of Kandahar, and at 8 o’clock heaped faj^gots at the ITcrat Gate and 
fired tiio pile. Saturated with oil, the brushwood blazed up with sudden fury 
and the gate itself ignited as readily as tinder.” (Kaye’s History of the Fird 
Afghan War, Vol. HI. p. 152.) 

a “ Eveiy exertion was nuulo to render the nieasiiro as little oppressive as 
possible ; but the expulsion of so many citizens from their homes could not ho 
altogether free from ciMelty and injustice.” (Ibid. p. 150.) 
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.Fi)r tho troops th(‘]o woro ample food stuffs in stock,* but only 
ii thirto<m days’ supply of grain ami bluisa- for cattle of all sorts ; ^ 
so, first, the trans])ort iiniuuils and, later, llu^ horst's and gun bullocks 
wen^ put on reduced rations. There laid been some talk of s(‘mling 
away the gn^ater |)art of the caimds to relieve' I he prc'ssure (m the 
reservoirs in fhe Oitad<'l,'‘ but, luckily, Major Adam soon discovered 
other sourc(‘8 of supply — most houses havai tlu'ir W(‘lls— and the 
only beasts dis|)eused with werc^ some two hundr(‘d and fifty broken- 
down camels which were* turned out to sluft for themselves. 

It was foitunato for .Frinirose and his troops tliat Ayub Khan 
could not follow \ip his victory at Mai wand hy an in^mediate advance 
on Kandrahar. it took him some days to attend b.) tho avou ruled 
and bury the dead hf^ admitted a loss of tiftcen hundred troops, 
and the Chazis de.sca ibed their losses as beslmmar ” (countless) ’ — 
and lie was furtlua* delayerl by the discord reigning in his camp ; 
llegulars and Irregulars, Heratis and Kabulis (juarrclJiiig over the. 
spoil. This r<‘spiU‘ enahlcd the garrison to clear away a numhor 
of houses lying close, uj) to the gates of Kandahar, to r>pen ont vista-s 
hir tho cannon by cutting down trees, to lay down wire (mtanglcmcnt 
all round the walls, to strengthen wi^ak yilaces with ahattis, find to 
take the range of prominent ol)j<‘cts on all sides of tlie city, and post 
up range tables in the bastions and gateways. 

t In addition to tho troops tlioro must liavo l)oon at least 4,0<K) eam[)-follo\vers 
in the city. — H. B, H. 

2 1,214 hoiscs, 37.‘{ iirlilkay buliooks, and l,S2() tninspoit animals, (jf wJiioh 
more than Iialf wore camels. — If. B. H. 

^ “My aiixiciy was tho fearful cry of wftter ! w'ater ! rising np every whore. 
I’he canal supply liad been cut off for two days past ; the Karez Hill Mt|uodnet 
was practically in tlic possession of the cnemv* anrl for tho mojnent oiii’ only 
available supply wns in two re.servoii’s in the Citadel, containing a ff?w thon.s*aud 
gallons of green stuif.” (Major Adam, A.ssistfint Quarlorma.ster-(h!neral.) 

* “ The losses inMi<?ted upon the Clhazis were summed up by themselves as 
‘ bcahumar ’ (countless)- -3, (HX) to 4,iMX>— and they added that it took them 
seven days to bury their dead.” (Hills’s Jinwhatf Fidd''Forct>^ p. 21).) 
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Tho iMisinoss of dostroying buildings ilitat could uiTord fovrr 
tJio ciu‘iny Wfis carried on from tlie first iindtn* harassing conditii^nsj 
Armed tribesiiK'n, hidden in waiereoiirse.s, walled gard<>us, and loinv 
holed lions('s, kc'pt iij) a. galling lire on the working and eovering 
parties, so that inori' than onee they had to be recalled ; and thougli 
the villag(as wrtv poor marksmen an<l their w(iapons very inhaior 
(piality, yet, iliiring the siege, those parties Imd twelve men killed, 
and one officer. Lieutenant (i. A. C. de Tralford, and foity men 
wounded.’* work of eonstnud ion inside and of destructiem outsick* 

the city was undm* th(^ supervision of the Oommanding KiigiiUMu*, 
Li<*utenant-(\)Ionel J. Mills; and lu*. and his four assistants, Majru* 
E. l\ JA*aeIi, (iaplain (t. M. Criiikshank, l/unitenant (L T, Jones, and 
Lieutenant E. A. \Valh*r, tlie only available^ Engineer ollicrers in tlii' 
place, hatl their hands full ail day anti evtuy day. 

On th(' 31st of July, the tribesmen oceu[)U>d Khairabad and a 
Ziarat (shrine) lying to the north of that village, (dose u]) to the CitailelV, 
nortli-easteru bastion. Of the former tiuy rotairuid jmssession, but 
they were driven out of tlu^ Uitt.(*r by (?ompani(\s of the- 2Sth 

' “Tills work slif)ald aiuju('sti«)ual>ly have boon done during the previous 
year when ( general Htewai l held Kandaliar, as it is surely the drily of any ( ienei;d 
oeeiipying a. foreign louiilry to jait the ilefensive pla<;es in thorough order, iii 
order to meet all eontingeiieicjs. (h'lKU'al J.hiinrose, a. weak oiruu*!’, followed this 
example, and in spit(‘ of tlui r('pre.seiitations c»f General Brooke and tlio t'oru- 
manding Royal Engineer, nothing was allowed to he done." (Hills’s Uuinh>in 
Fif'd Ftinu^ p. 35.) 

“This little all'air of tlu^ jialiol (which was lir(;d into elos(> t,> cantoninonts) 
is another exeelkuit instaru^e of how little Sir 1). Stewart did to make the 
position here as good in a military seiisi* as it eould he, as, had he done so, he 
would not have loft a wall oi’ eiurlosure standing within l,tKX> yards of our camp 
anywliere.” (Extract from (I'eneral BrookeVs Diary, lS)tli July.) 

2 “ In no sit'go in liistory has it laxm noeiwsary for the defiaidcrs t(5 sally out 
by daj4ight. each day and remove walls, liJl up ditches and demolisli cover outside 
the defences of an invested town, and in doing so be? exposed to the fire of the 
b( siegers. Hie eonterse has he^en always tlie ease, and it says much for the 
troops that they proeexxIcHl erheaufidJy to (^arry out their work, often forced to 
t urn their baiiks to the lire of the enemy while working or pushing the high wallsi 
down." (Hills’s Bimhdy Field Force,, pp. 36, 37.) 
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Bornhay Infantry and a (Ictacrlnnonl of tlu^ Poona lioiso. In tho 
days that followed this affair, in which tin', (‘neiny lost lifty men, and 
the Boiuhay regiment only one man kilh'd and three wounded, iveon- 
naissances were pushed out to Ahassahad and tlu^ Paha Wall Pass, 
from whicli latter point lai*ge bodies of footmen and horscmuai (toidd 
ho seen Jiioving up from Khelat-idffiil/ai, Kusliah, and Miindi Hissar, 
while Ohihil/ina, and the Karez and Picket Hills w(‘r(' alive, with. (Ihazis. 

Crowds of tliese formidable lighUu-s accompanied Ayiih Khan's 
vanguard when, on the 5tli of August, it ariixani before Kandaliar 
and occupied the abandoiu'd cantonment and the villages on the 
eastc’in and south('rn fronts of the (‘ity. 'Ihe Afglian camp was 
pitcluid, in the Hrst instance, behind Picket Hill, but a. j('(ronnaissanee, 
followed by a. W(dl-dir(*ctcd fire from the Ihitish guns, l(‘d to its being 
shifted to a positi^m iK'ar Old Kandahar; and here, two days later, 
Ayub Khan conct'ntrated iiis vnihv. force. 

In th(^ interval bc^twetui tin' appearance of tlu^ Afghan ai iny s 
advanced guard and the arrival of its main l)ody, (.'olorud 8t. Jolin 
managed to g(it a message through to (-hama.ii, reporting that tiui 
enemy had crossed tlie Argandab and occiipic'd Kokeran. Tliis mc'ssago 
reached Oencral Phayre on tlie Olh of August, and the follow ing day 
leceived from Major Adam a lettcu* dated tlu^ otli, w hieii gave an en- 
couraging leport (if th(3 morale' and prosperts of tluj besieged ganison. 

Early on the morning of the 8th of August, the Afghan artillery 
opened firii on the Citaded from Pick(*t Hill, and sluntly aft<u*wards 
on the city from Deli Kwaja and Deh Khati. 'Idie homhardment 
continued for juany days, hut it made no imprcjssion on the substantial 
walls, and did little harm to the trooj»s and animals shrdlered by 
them ; still, clay by day, as the b(‘si(*.gers oeeiipi(Ml fresh villages 
and turned canal banks and all availabh^ accidents of tlu^ ground into 
something approacliing to regular paraikds, in wliiidi, Ikto and tlierc, 
they mounted guns,‘ the work of cJc'aring open spaces round the 
i Hills’s liomhat! b'iM Force, p. IW. 
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city grew moro and more difTicnlt and dangerous. On tlio 
whilst working parties nndor Lieutenant Wcaller wore busy opouinir 
up enclosures close to the soutli-east angle of llie walls, a gallium/ 
fire was brought (o boar upon tlioin from a gardtm near at hand. 
To ]nit a stop to this annoyanct;, Captain E. W. Addorloy, witli twentv 
mon of tlu) Till Fusiliers and detach luonts of the JOth and iJOth HoTiihav 
Infantry, burst tJirough a gap in the garden wall and fell upon the 
enemy, who fled, leaving eighty dt'ad l)ohind, among them tlieii* 
loader, Afzul Klian, hrolhor to the (^3inmand(3r of Ayub KhanV 
cavahy, killed l)y Waller in single combat, wliilst the assailants lo>st 
one man killed and ciglit wounded. Later in tlu^ day, Li(*utonani.N 
Waller and Jones, and a corporal of the 7th Fusiliers sallied out of 
the Eedgah Gate, under a heavy fire, to r(\scu(? a wounded soldiei-, 
w'ho had h(3on overlooked when the working party rc-entcred tlu*. 
town. The non-commissioned officer was shot dead, but the twt» 
olTio(irs brought in hia body, and the man in helping to save uluua 
he had lost liis life.' 

I’hc next morning, Afghan troops occupied Deli Kwaja, Khairahad, 
and the Ziarat near the latter village from which the tribesmen had 
been driven on the 31st of July ; and tlio same day Primrose received 
information tliat Ayub Khan liad prepared scaling ladders, and wa.s 
intending to make an assault on the city at a point opposite Dch 
Kwaja, where the walls wore ojily fourteen or fifteen feet high, and 
in a dilapidated state, and where a couple of Ziarats, too strong and 
big to he pulled down, and many walled enclosures would afford 
shelter to his skirmishers and covering parties,* 

The occupation of Khairabad was a serious matter, for guns 
planted on its walls would sweep with an enfilading fire the entire 

* “ Captain Addurley received a well-eamotl Brevet-Majority, but Lieutenants 
Waller and .lones were passed over, though they were lioth rcM'om mended for 
the Victoria ( Voss,” (Hills’s Botnbay Field Force, p. 37.) 

a Adiiin’s Comments, on the Campaign in Southern Afghanistan, 1880. 
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noi'ilicrn front of tlio city, which cavalry ])atrol.s luul liiiherto ki^pt 
clear of the enemy. It was of the utmost iniportanco that tin.' garrison 
slioiild retain the freecloin of egress and ingre^ss uliicli it liad so far 
enjoyed ; for, without tliat freedom, not only would access to the 
water supply on wlucJi tlie eavalvy horses aiul transport animals 
(U?|)end(^d, and to the tn'nclies in wljicli llie refuse^ of the town was 
daily buried, be cut oil’, l>ut there would he no furtivor possibility 
of meet ing an attack on any oju‘ of the city froiits by a Hank eounter- 
aitack/ or of operating against tiio ejieiuy in any way wliich the 
c()Ur.S(> of events might suggest. Yet, the je[)()rt I hat Ayuh Khan 
was jireparing an assault so alarmi*d l^iimrose tliat Ylie Commanding 
thigineer had diihculty in dissuading him from sliutting and harricading 
(lie Kedgah (kite. 

On th(? 14tli of August, the ISigiiiiUing Ollieiu', (hptain Keyser, 
rc|jorted that a Ixidy of live hundri'd Afghan regula.r troops had 
reiiiforeiMl Deli Kwaja, and Hills laid hchuii the (Jeueral a plan for 
forestalling Ayuh Khan's (h'signs hy a sortie, directed against liis 
positions to tJu; east of Kandaiiar. Aceording to tin’s plan, a strong 
cavalry force was to slip out of tlu? Kedgah (laU^ before dawn of the 
sclcclcd day and, keeping w(‘ll to the east of Kliairahad and Deli 
Kwaja., take up a position south of the latter village^, ready to inter- 
ei^pt any reinforcement that might he si'ut to its assistance. IMuu'e 
was to be no preliminary bombanlment, but the guns on the iMislem 
rampart were to bo trained i’cady to .support Mie cavalry, and two 
field guns ^^• 0 I■e to ac(?ompa.ny tJui three infantry regiments-^- the 
7tli Fusiliers, and the 4th and IDth Bombay Infantry-,- that at day- 
break \\ere to rush Kliairabad, and then to swing round and seize 
a Ju'gli liouse at tlie nortJi-east corner of Deli K\\ aja, the roof of which 

^ “I told Priiurose, when he asked me what should he done if Ihe Afghans 
attempted an assault on any of the gates, that the only laaelii'al thing was self- 
evident — namely, to send out a regiment or two from the K<^<lgali (Jate and 
take the attack in Hank.’’ (Letter of JliJJH to tin* A.s.sistant (^uarteri/iaster- 
General.) • 
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dominated all tlie lu^ighbonring buildings. As soon as this hoiiso 
wbi(;h, being the furthest from Kandahar, was })retty certain to lii? 
open and undefended, had been captured, the held guns were to take 
up a position on a low hill b(?tweeu the two villages and to briii?r 
an enfilading fire to bear along l)eh Kwaja's west front, whilst tin- 

infant.ry the three ic*giinenls keej)ing well tog<‘.ther — were to m.ueli 

right tbrougli the village and, passing out tluoiigli the western ( ii- 
trance, make straight for the Kabul (late, which was to be opeiu-d 
to admit iliein, ea])turiug on their way any guns the.y miglit eonu; 
across, and destroying all loopiioled walls facing towards tli(5 city.' 

»So long as tia? author of this schciiui was there, to explain and 
support it, it siieins to have commanded Ihiinrose/s approval ; Init 
no soomu- had Hills left him than lie s<‘nt for Brooke, wJio declare il 
tiuit he saw no good ri'ason for any sortie, but, if f herc w^as to be <«)<•, 
it must be on entindy different lines from tlvose proposed by tlu; 
Commanding Engineer, 

Tlie idea of a s<»rti(i liaviiig once taken root in J/rimrose/s mind, 
he was n(*t prepaied to put it aside ; hut litj was willing in 

leaves tlu5 r(isponsi])ility for it to his Heeond-iu-Command ; and to 
avoid the necessity of luiving to decide l)ctwet‘n B.i*ooke/s plan and 
1 1 ills ’s in the presence of otlwu' men, lie actually omitted to invite 
the latter to Head-Quarters House when he summoned his oth(?r 
chief oilieers to hear Brooke propound his sehi'ine, and to be iiistnieled 
in siieli details as fell within eacii man's province. 

Oflicially pr<\sent at the meeting were — 

Henerai J'riiiirnst^, 

Briga d ie I’-C ( ^ ncral I i i( )oke , 

,, ,, Bcirrnws, 

< ,, ,, iViittall, 

Colonel \V. French, l ommaudinj; the Artillery, 
bi<‘.uteniint-( ‘oionel A. ^1. She\v«.*Ii, Dcjuity Cominissivry-Cieneral, 

J)eji\ity SiirgtMui-General.l. tVNial, 


1 ’Hills ti Ihnnhatj Field Fon'Cy p. ^18. 
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but Major (<. J. Ikiniott, Assistant Acljutaiit-(}oiirial, and Major 
Adam, Assistant Quartennaslor-( amoral, wore in iho looiu anil heard 
all that passed. 

Alter Primrose had opened the ])roc(M‘dings by announeing tliat 
there \vas to bo a sortie, thid Prigadier-tiejieral llrooke would Ikj in 
eoinmand, and tliat all arrangiMueiits were to he made by him, Hrooke 
unfolded his .selieme, \vJu(*h reversed e\ ery disposition i-eeommeiwled 
by Hills except the part that lie had assigiu-d to the Cavalry. Instead 
of a large force, a small one was to be employed ; the Jiilaiitry was to 
i)iov-o out of the Kabul, not the Kedgali (hilt*, and eross a space? I)alf 
a mile broad (^xposcid to the iirt? of tin* Afghans holcting l)t‘h Ivwaja., 
instead of moving over an open front ; the operaiioii, instead of 
embracing both Khaira])ad and Dell Kwajn, was to heeoidined to the 
latter village, which was to bo a.ttai*lu?d at two wiilely separated 
points, instead of at one point only. Instead of the. force*. I)eing k(![)t 
w ell together, and inareliing as a compact bovly right thriuigh the- village 
fioin the comer fuithcst from Kandahar to the (‘xil nearest to that 
city, losing nothing of its strength l)y holding positions on its road - 
one of the columns w’as to traverse the village from W(\sl to east, th(> 
other, from south to north ; and as eaeJi was i(» eome out. by the gate, 
by whieli it iiad gone? in, detachments w<Te to he left at every cross- 
street to cover the retirement, finally, instead of tin* sortie, l)(*ing 
conducted w'ilh the utmost secrecy and (h’spab-h, an hour’s preliminary 
boinbaixlment was to give the widest possible notice of tin? impending 
njovement, and ensure to tlu? eiunuy thc^ tiim? to ass<?ml»l(‘ in fon^^ to 
resist it. • 

The officers to whom Brooke* cixjdained liis plan, seem te) have; 
•^een noiJiing in it to object to ; but the; twe» w Im liail not hcH’ii asked 
h) eemsider it, hail listened in growing uneNisiness and a,ma'/eme;nt, 
arid when it came te) the*. nientie)n e)f a homhardme^nt, AeJam e/eadel 
contain hijnseJf no longer, “Kor lu*av<.*jr's siiUi'/’ Jie e*xe*]aimetl, 
don't let there be any preliminary bombardm^int. If there is to 
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be a sortie, let it be a with the bayonet, and liaving capt.uinl 

tlie cnojuy's guns, retire (quickly to the city/^ For a moment Hrook.; 
stared at the audaeious speaker, and tlien, turning to Prinu-ose, said 
delibeicately : — “ 8ir, 1 wisli the guns to open before^ the attaok 
made/' and Primrose answered, Certainly ; see to this, Colonel 
Freneh/' 

'File sortie was fix(.'d for the next moining and the following lroof)5< 
were to take part in it - 


KH.) moil . . . . 

H)0 „ : . . . 

HM» „ . . . . 

■J cuiiipjiiiiu.s (iihcmt *iOO iiumi) 

4 

4 


. lU'd lioiiibay (.'avaliy, 
]Nh»iim llors(!, 

Of (I Sind I Idi'.sc, 

7th Ih'iigal Fusiliers, 
inilv lionduiy luffintry, 
L>Sth 


in all, thna* Iniiiilred eavaliy and nine hundnul iiifanirv. The latlei* 
Jhooke divided into tlui^e columns. The first eohiinn, coinmamled 
by (Jolonel A. C. Daubeny, (‘oiisistcd of tno companies of tlic. 7iii 
Fusiliers and two of the lOth Bombay Infanliy; the second, undi;r 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. R. Ximmo, of one eonipauy 7th Fusilieis and 
thn^e of the 2Sth ikmihay Infantry ; the tln’rd, eommamletl hy (Jolojul 
C. T. H(\‘xthcote, of one eompany of the 7th Fusiliers, two of tlie 
RMh and om? of tlie 2Sth Bombay Infantry. To tlie ]ast-nannMl 
column was attached the scpiadrim of tlie 3rd Sind Horse, and cacli 
of the three was aeeompaniod by an Engineer Oificer, a few Sap[)ers 
and Miners, . and a Mt^dieal Otlieer, witli a pioper eomplement of 
dhoolic-bearers and water-carriers. 

Before ilawn on the ItHh of August, the artillery on the easierii 
face of Kandahar — one forty-pounder, tlircic nine-pounders, and t\' 0 
eight-inch mortars, under Major P. H. Greig’s command — w^ere tra.iuo<l 
ready to bombard .Deli Kw-aja, and the squadron of tlie 3rd Sind lk»r^e 
and the infantry to be employed in the sortie drawn up in the streets 
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adjoining the Kabul Gate.* The other two s(|uadrons assigned to 
Brooke liad already passed out of the Kedgali Gate, and, making a wide 
detour to avoid Khairabatl and Deh Kwaja, were well on (heir way 
to their appointed position at the south-east corner t>f the latter village, 
when Greig received the ord<u* to open lire, an order whieli lie obeyed, 
but not without pointing out its folly. His remonstraiKte was (juiekly 
justified, for the booming of the (cannon awoke the country-side, and 
soon, from tlu^ south, swarms of Ghazis were hast(‘niiig towards tVie 
threatened village. A spirited charge of a troop of tlie .‘Ird Bombay 
Cavalry led by Lieutenant Geoglu‘gan eompc^lled them to seek safety 
in broken ground, but if the pressure of tlie (\*i.valry* kijpt the Ghazis 
out of Deh Kwaja, it kept the inhabitants of that village*, in. At th(^ 
first disehargo numbers bad ihsIumI to the galc‘.s furthest from the 
city, but, seeing tlpit the ^vay of I'scape was biirred, tinned back to 
fight with all the fierce courage which comes to men caught in a trap ; 
and it was under a heavy fire from the village, walls tliat the first and 
second columns issued from the Kabul (Jatc; and, taking advantage 
of the cover tafforded by enclosures and wat(^reours(*s, advancc^d to 
the attack. The space to be traversed measured a little under a 
thousand yards, and for two-thirds of tlu^ distanee* the whole force 
kept together, then Nirnmo’s troiips div^orgesd to the l(‘ft, and at 
both columns penetrated into the village, the first pushing into it from 
the south and slowly lighting its way northward, whilst the s<‘cond 
entered on the western side and workixl its Avay eastward.- Along 
both lines of advance the resisLince i)lTt‘rod was fierce and sf.ubborn. 
Kvery door was blocked, every wall loopholcd, and behind every 
loophole was a rifle. As the columns advanced they began to lose 


I “ During the half-hour’s cannonade, the eoluiiins had to wait in the street 
adjoining the Kabul Gate, and were in very g^M)d fettle, looking cheerful and 
animated. I remember particularly noticing young \V'o<jd of tiro 7th Fusiliers, 
evidently full of enthusiasm.” (Diary of Surgeon-jMajor J. Ariioti.) 

* Hills’s Binnbay Field Force, p. 40. • 
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cohesion and to dwindle away, as more and more men had to 1>(. 
detached to guard their flanks and rear. 

Whilst the first .and second columns of Brooke’s force were 
struggling against overwhelming odds in the narrow streets of Ik li 
Kwaja, the two companies of the I9th Bombay Infantry belonging to thcj 
third column had gone forward to su])port tht; (Rivalry, arriving just 
in time to assist Nuttall in repulsing a second and more formidable 
attempt on the pai*t of the (Uiazis to force their way into the village?. 
Their numbers swelled by nuiuy fresh contingents, th(‘y were pressing 
boldly forward, when three well-aimed volleys from the British brejech- 
locaders threw tllem into disorder, and Nuttall, charging with all his 
force, drove them back with heavy loss into the broken ground froju 
which they had emerged. By t]\\H time, the remainder of the Reserve 
column, which had been standing idle, apparently without any orders, 
at the Kabul Gate, was in motion, and it eontiriuod to advance till it 
came within three hundiT?d yards of the village’s westiM-ji \\all.‘ H<?rc 
it lialtcd under sucli cover as it could find, l>ut the enemy’s fire was 
very lieavy and many of the troops were hit — amongst others (.V)lonel 
Malcolmson and LieuU;nant-Colonel iShe.well ; the latter as m>t with 
the column, but had rushed out of the Citadtdto the rescue of a woiind(?d 
private of the 7th Fusiliers. 

Meanwliile affairs inside the village W(Me going from bad to worse, 
Daubeny’s troops, who had been joined by some of Nimmo’s men, 
had, indeed, fought their way through to the lofty liouse at its north- 
east comer, a building which was to liave played an important part in 
Hills’s plan, but which in J5rooke’s only served as a grave for tlie non- 
commissioned officer and fiftc?cn men of the 28tli Bombay Infantry 
told off to defend it. Retirement was now the object to be aimed at— 
but by what road ? In front, crowds of Ghazis, issuing from Khairabatl, 
were ready to dispute any attempt to re-enter Kandahar by the 


'i Hills’s Bombay Field Force^ p, 40. 
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Kedgah Gate ; and, in rear, all the inliabifants of Deli Kwaja were 
waiting to fall upon the diminished column if, eucuml)(*r(‘d hy w <)ijndt‘d, 
it should venture to n^traoe its steps. Either eoursi* w as fraught with 
danger ; both seemed almost hopeless unless the troo|)s’ stock of 
ammunition, which had been nearl}’^ exhausted in the advance, (!ould 
be renewed ; so Brooke^ despatched his Brigade-xMajor, ( ■aptain E. 
W. V. Leckie, to Primrose to ask for afresh su|>plyand to n'port tliat 
the position Avas untenal)le. L(*eki«? got through with Ihi' imsssage, but 
it had been better iindeliv('red ; for Primrose, overwdielnuMl by the 

discovery that the sortie, had failed, lost his liead, and, insi(‘ad of 

« 

taking ste])s to extricate the troops in Deh Kw aja from tlieir diflicultii'S, 
gave orders that the retreat should at onc<^ be sounded from the baltle- 
ineiits,' thus l(‘aving Brookt^ no tinusto matun' his preparathms for 
retirement, and announcing to the Afgiiaas tlie end of tlu) ent(‘r|)rise 
as, by the boml>ardment, he had warmed them of its beginning. In 
vain Hills tmtreated to be allowed to take* out a few' iium to support 
the retreat, Primrose declared that not a man should go tliir Joss had 
been lieavy enougli alreiwly, and “ It is all your deing,” lie. cri<;d. 1 
am damned if it is,'* retorted the indignant Engineer. ' Von luiv(? 
done everything I told you decidedly and slrongly was not to bi^ 
done — bombardment, small fonre, .s(*parate attaeks, and wrong mil of 
tlui village, and you never informed me of all these ( hangi^s. I told 
you, moreover, that it was no child's play, this sortie, and that if you 
did take it up, it must be carried out thoioughly and with every 
available man." 

The retort was tnie ; but it only embittered Hills’s i^'laiions witli 
the General, and did notlu'ng to sliake th(,^ hitter’s tieterminatioji to 
leave the troops in Deli Kwaja to get out of their diJHiailties as best 
they could. The buglt^s sounded the fatal call, and Brooke, undm*- 
fstanding the messfige of abandonment whi(?h it convey* cl, sent word 

1 “On receiving this rerpiest General IVimrose, losing heart, orrl(,*red the 
retreat to be sounded.” (Hills’s Bombay FM Forvp, p. 40.) 
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to Nimino to withdraw through the centre of the village on tlie Kabul 
Gate ; despatched a note to Nuttall asking him to cover with hisi 
cavalry the retirement of the two companies of 10th Bombay Infantry 
which had come to his support ; directed Daubeny to fight his way 
to the Eedgah Gate ; and then turned back with a handful of men to 
colh‘Ct th(‘ detachments dropped in the fidvance, and either bring tlunn 
into safety or perish with them. Unfortunately, by his instructions 
to Nuttall, he had made the latter the more likely alternative ; for, 
tlie niotrumt the cavalry Ix^gan moving towards thci town, the Afghans, 

whom they had so long held in ch(»ck, poured into J)(di Kwaja, so tliat 

« 

the little British force, amounting in the end to nearly two hundred 
men, had to face many fresh foes. Near the southern exit Brooke was 
met by a large body of the <moD>y, but charging through them witli the 
bayonet, he got his men clear of the village and into a dry ditch about 
a hundred and twenty yards from its walls, whore he halted them to 
wait till (Captain Cruikshank, who had b(?en sevcjndy wounded, eoiild be 
brought up. The delay was short, but it gave the Afghans, who had 
been scattered by the irnpe^tuosity of tlie British charge, time to draw 
together, and when the troops rose from tlie. ditch to make a dash for 
the next cover, a heavy fire laid many low, amongst them Brooke 
himself.* An ugly rush of the Ghazis followed, but the men were well 
in hand and their steady volleys again drove off thtdr assailants ; yet, 
with fresh swarms gathering on every side and failing ammunition, 
it was impossible to stop to take up the dead or even to seek for the 
wounded, and they could only fall back slowly till, tcrril)ly reduced 
in numbers, -they reached the Kabul Gate, tliroiigli which the Reserve 
and the Cavalry had already entered the city. 

C 4 )lonel Hcathcot(% in command of the former body, liad ignored the 
signal to retreat, though his ammunition was running sliort, and held 

» “ Cencral Brooke, wlio throughout acted in a most gallant manner, an<l 
who eventually lost his life in trying to save that of a brother officer and other 
wounded men, was killed.” (Hills's Jiombai/ Field Force, p. 41.) 
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on to lii« position in front of Dell Kwaja till Lic'utoniint K. O. F. 
Hamilton, Primrose’s Aide-dc-Canip, brought liim positive orders to 
withdraw.' As his troops retired, two riderless horses rushing madly 
l,y — one of them Brooke s white charger — told a tale of disast<>r, and 
soon after Brooke’s orderly officer, Lieutenant H. St. L. Wood — a 
ghastly figure, all eovertjd with blood- -staggered into their midst, 
gasping out that the General was in deadly pirril and im])Ioring aid 
for him and his men.* So far as Brooke was (?ono('rned tassistanee 
would liave come too late, and Primrose’s imperativii orders made it 
impossible to give organized help to his hard-pressed troo|>s, but indi- 
vidual ollietus -Jhirnett, Leach, Adam, ( ^ildec^ott/' and otluus ‘ — 
sallied out through the Kabul Gabj and were active in biinging in the 
wounded and maintaining order, whilst Surgeon-Major »). Arnott and 
Surgeon 10. \V. Kellsall went out some two or thn'O hundred yards 
with a dliooli(^ in the Iiope of disc^ovcriiig Brooki^ and ( -ruikshank, hut 
neither tlu* Otneral nor any oilier woumh'd man was in sight. iMean- 
wliile the Cavalry, and the two companies of the P.ltli Ihimbay Infantry 
covered it, had made good their n*tr(Nit ; not, howev(?r, without 
many easualties owing to the eramped nature of tluj ground, which 
compelled them to relire in close- fermation ; Daubeny’s troops, 
bursting through the noi tlu'rn boundary of Deli Kwaja into the ope^ii 
ground lying l>etvveen that villag(^ and Khairabad, Juid charged 
tlirougli tlie Ghazis wlio attempted to cut them off from tlie hk-dgah 
Gate and got safely back into tlu^ Citadel ; and Nimmo liad Imuight 
his column out of the village through tlu^ entrance, by wliicli it 
had gone- in, and was retreating over tlie ground rec^vitly oceujiied 

I Diary of Siir^^eon-Major J. Arnott. * Jhirl. 

•* Major F. J. ('aidoeott, K.A., ConimisRary of Ordnanre. 

* Amongst the first to go out under the hottest lire \v«Te two youn^ suhalterns 
—Jacutenaiits W. A<lie and M. I>. Salmon -who brought in a wounded man. 
The latter went out a second lime, deseending from the ramparts by a rope 
ladder, iiolh these young officers deserved the Victoria Cross. — 11. Ji. 11. 

^ Primrose’s Despaieh. * 
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by the Reserve. The Artill(?ry on tlie ramparts did mueli to 
facilitMlo tlic retirement on botli sides of the city ; and it rcndi KMl 
a still greater service to the garrison by silencing ilic fijc of the 
Afglian guns on Ricket Hill and in tlie General s garden, under 
cover of which Ayiib Klian was trying to form up his infantry 
near the old cantonriient. 

liy 7.1i0 a.m., the Cavalry and all the three columns had returned 
to th(i shelter of the walls ; but, of the twelve hundrixi men who had 
gone out three houi\s bedore, a hundred and six had been killed and a 
hundred and eighteen wounded ; eight British ollicers ])cing amongst 
the fornu*r and shven amongst the latti'r. The following table shows 
th<i clisiributiou of these losses amongst tlie different corps. 
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KkCA 1»1TULATI0 PJ. 


KiikiL 


\V minded. 


f 8 European Ollicers . . . . 

I I Native OfiiecT 

1 1)0 N<ju-c()iiiiiiiHsioiicd OiKeers and men . 
I 7 Followers 

f 7 European OOieern . . . . 

5 Native Ottieers 

1 1)7 Non-eommissioned Officers and men . 

1) Followers 

1)7 liorses kilkd and .*);> wound('(J. 
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Names of Officers Kir, led. 


BrigadiiM -CJeueral 11. F. Brooke, in ('onnuand of Sprli(?. 
Lienteiiiinl-(;\>lonel W. H. Ncwimrt, 2Sth Bombay Infantry. 
Major R. .1. Tx* P. Troneh. IDtli Bj)nibay Infantry, 
laeuteiiant F. O. Stayner, lOtli Bombay Infantry. 

2nd Lieutenant F. P. F. \V'o*)d, 7th Fusiliers. 

2nd I aeii tenant E. S. Marsh, 2-7 th Fusiliers. 

Captain O. M. ('riiikshank. Royal Engineers. 

'J'he Rev. 0. M. Oordon, Chaplain, C’hureh Missionary Society. 


Offic ers Won n d kd. 

Colonel T, R. Nimmo, 28th Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutenant -Colonel A. M. Showell, Staff (snbseipiently died). 

Colonel .1. K. P. Maleolmson, .'Jrd Sind Horse. 

Major T. B. Vandc^lenr, 2-7tli Fusiliers (subsequently died). 

Ca[»taiu W. Couolly, 2-7tli Fiusiliers. 

Lieutenant H. St. L. Wood. Staff. 

Surgeon A. K. Stewart, IVxma Horse. 

The failure of Die sortie broiiglit no (]i.s«?r('dit on the iroop.s engaged 
in it. In the despatcli that deseribiid tlie (>|MM*ation, (Jeneral Primrose 
declared that no \vord.s of his could cLxi)rcs.s Jiis appreciation of the 
cool and gallant behaviour of all ranks, and lie singled out for special 
commendation Brooke, who lost his life in tiying to save (^niik- 
shank ; Second Lieutenant E. S. Marsh, kilhrd in helping Uj bring 
in Lieutenant F. 1^, F. Wood ; the K(iv. (L M. (hndon of the Church 
Missionary Society, mortally wounded, whilst ministering to the men 
under a heavy tiro ; the Rev. Father Jackson, vvlio, on tliis occasion as 
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on many otliors, was in the forefront of the fight attending to tlio 
wounded, both liluropean and Native ; ynigeon-Major B. T. Geraud, 
whoso devotion to the wounded on the field had frequently cilieited 
his (tluj (h^nerars) admiration : and Lieutenant W. St. L. Cluise and 
Private Ashford, 7tli Fusiliers, who under a heavy fire had carried 
a wounded man from the front to a place of safety. ’'Fhe two latter 
he recoTumonded for the Victoria Cross, whieli they subsequently 
received. 

"riie courag(; and gallantry lauded by Primi'ose had a marked 
etfect on the subseepumt course of events. The (^hazis, Avho had not 
doubted their ability to wipe out of existmice tlu? si.x hundred men 
so rashly thrown into J3eh IvAvaja, were bitterly disappointed at their 
comparatively small measure of^ success; and, (h'cply im|)ressed by 
the steadiness of the Cavalry outside, and the figldipg qualities of th<j 
Fusili('rs and the Bombay regiments inside the villager, they lost mueli 
of th(^ boldness which had marked their movemumts since tludr victory 
at Mai wand. A sense of insecurity which took possession of all 
minds, found exjiression in the abandonment of Kbairaliad ; in tJie 
return to their hoim\s of many Zeinindawaris and other tribesmen, 
who liad tloeked from 'a disLxnee to Ayub Khan’s standard : in t he 
demand of the regular troops hokling J)eh Kwaja to be withdrawn 
from a village in the defence of which they liad not — so they com- 
plained — been properly su])])orted ; and in the fact that, for two 
days and nights after the sortie, the wdiole Afghan army remained 
under arms, expecting to be attacked. So nide, indeed, was the 
shock to tlu^ iWTuy’s morale that, though siege operations were carried 
on for a few days longer on the southern and western fronts of 
Kandaliar, and sonu' shots were fired from the batteries on Picket 
Hill and in the (^cneraFs garden, no further attempt was made to 
invest th(5 city ; ' and Ayub Khan, recognizing that ho could neither 


1 'Hills’s Bombay Field Force, p. 42. 
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(•aptiire it l>y a coup de main nor reduce it by faiuinci — he Jiiniself 
was in great straits for food- — would have, abandoned tlie Ki<*go and 
retired to Girislik/ but for the opposition of liis Kabul troo])s and 
the vehement protests of tlic inliabitants of the vilbages implicated 
in the murder of the stragglers from Mai wand, who expected vengeance 
to fall upon them the jupment his protection was withdrawn.- Stnmg 
in numbers and having the granting or withholding of supplies largely 
in their hands, these men kept liim in the position he had taken up 
on the 7th of August till the 23rd, when rumours of the approach 
of a relieving force nuirehing from Kabul, led to his abandoning the 
villages to tlie taist and soutJi of the town ; and on the 21th, on n»c(>i]>t 
of certain information that General Roberts Juid ai rived at 'rirandaz, 
he n^moved his camp from the niins^cd Old Kandahar to a position 
behind the Raba \yali Pass, close to tiu* left bank of the Argandab, 
and sent to Herat for a fresh supj)ly of ammunituui. 

The next day, Gcru'ral Primi'ose reconnoitred tlu*, wholes of tlie. 
(?nemy\s late i)Osition from Picket Hill and th«^ (WitoiuiK'nt right 
round to Deli Kwaja, and found that all villages had beem <les<‘rted 
and all cannon removed. A working party was imnu'diaU^ly detaiknl 
to bury tlie liodies of tlie oflici^'s and men left on tlie ground wlie-n 
the troops retieatcd into KandaJiar after the* sortie. Between forty 
and fifty eorjises \v<.to interred, aiul (.hmt*ral Brooktj, Goloiud X(wvport, 
and (^iptain (Jniikshank were idemiitied. The same day Major 
Vandeleiir, one? of the oflieers wounded on the H>th of August, died 
in hospital, Init Colonel Shewed lingered till tlu^ 2nd of S('ptembi^r. 

Satisfactory new's iij) to the 12th ol August had been received 
from Colonel Tannm*, wlio reported the country round Khelat-i-Gliilzai 
free from hostile gatluu’ings ; but no communication from tin; Indian 
Government had reached Primrose since tlie 28t}i of July, and only 
one letter, dated August bth, had got through from l^hayre s Division. 

' St. John’s telegram dated Ktindahar, August 2<)th. Afghnnifitan (18y0)» 
Ko. 3, p. 73. 2 Hills s Bombay Fkld^ Force, p. 42. 
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No one in Kandcaliar doul)ted that tlic Government and the Military 
Authorities were straining every nerve to put an end to their isolation, 
but th(^ uncertainty as to when help would reach tlumi was vory 
trying to men opi)i*(*sscd with heavy duties performed in excessive 
heat, living under insanitary conditions, and unabh? to obtain fresh 
V(‘gc table food ; and, in eonsecpience, the wourdt^d madc^ slow progress 
towards rc^covery, and the general health of the troops declini?d till 
then? camti to be- cases in hospital, made up as follows : — 



Sick. 

Wtnimlfd. 

I^uropoivn troops . . . . 

. IS7 

8(i 

Native tro«»|)s . . . . 

. Mi) 

s;} 

I'otal 

. 527 

109 


(JllT^at therefore was the joy of all members of the garrison when, 
soon after mid-day of the 27th of August, the flash of a heliogiaph 
announced the ai»proach of friends, and Primrose’s question, “ Who 
aie you ? ” was answ<?red by the words, “ The Advanctul Guard of 
General Kobtuts’s force — (hmeral Gough with two n*giments of 
Cavalry.” ‘ 

Observations 

Observation I. Hills’s plan for the sortie of the 16th of August 
shows a thorough understanding of the naturcj of the iiittmdi'd opera- 
tion — Brooke’s, a complete misunderstanding of its character. All 
the proposals of the one made for secrecy, sjiecd, and unity of action ; 
all tlu! arrangennmts of the other for publicity, delay, and division, 
with its natural consequence — loss of power. Ev^cry word, every 
act of Brook(>, from the insisting on a preliminary bombardment to 
the message announcing that his position in Dch Kwaja was untenable, 
proves that he failed to see that an oi>eration directed to the attainment 

I “ Old IMeniories.” by Sir Hugh Gough. Pall Mall Magazine, April, 
p. 540. 
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of some specific object — tlie capture of certain guns, tlie (l<\sl ruction 
of cert«ain works, the dispersion of a certain force, success to l>e followt^d 
by immediate retirement— must be eondueted on dillerent liiu's frojii 
an operation wliich aims at tlie |jerinani‘nt occupation of the whole, 
or a part, of an enemy's position. 

Th(^ annals of most sit'ges olhu- exafupif's of suec(*ssful soi’ties ; 
but Brooke need not liave gone further back tljaii tin? former Afglian 
War to learn the prin(;ipli‘s on which they should be foumhul. Wlieii, 
on the llth of March, 1S42, the Afghans <)pened lire oji Jellalabad 
from a sangar, which they ha<l thrown up during the. night, and at 
the sam<? time a report was bronglit in that tliey l>ad hegnn to 
undermine the walls, a stiong ])a.rtv of infantry and eavalrv ami two 
hundred Sappers and Miners, under ^Colonel Dennis, issiu'd, without 
any preliminary bpml>ardmc'nt, from tin* Besluiwar (kite. Protected 
by the fire, of all the guns on the ramparts, this force s(‘i/(‘d ami 
d(*strov(‘d tire sangar, and having aserutained that ihmr* was jio trutJi 
in the story of a mine, regained the city without the loss of a man. 
'riiree we<‘ks later, when a second sortie uas made - this tinu* for 
the purpose of proeurijig food— and five huiulK^d shf‘e|) ami goats 
were sw(‘pt away from the eniMuy’s covruiiig paitir^s, there was again 
no preliminary l)oinbardm(mt, and sueersss was oner? more due to the 
uncxpect<*(in(^ss, suddtmness, and unity of the operation. 

A third sortie, with no less an aim Ilian the dispersion of tlu^ emuny 
and the putting an end to tlie sir^gr*. eonfonm‘d to the. r ules, whi(;h 
experience has inifiosed on this kind of (rjreration, inasmuch as it was 
not preceded by a bombardimmt and was kr^pt, after oma quickly 
rectified deviation from Havelock’s [ilan, .strictly to a singh^ liiui of 
advance, along which the attacking for(;e, in case of need, woukl 
have fallen back upon the fortress, not in weak fragimmts, but as a 
formidable whole. 


Obskrvation II, There can bo no doubt that (ieur'ial Primrose 
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was unequal to the important position which he hold at Kandahar 
in the summer of 1880 ; but the responsibility for his failures does 
not rest Avith him. The hardships and anxieties of the i)rcvious year, 
when lie liad been in command of Sir Donald Stewart's communications, 
had told ujion his health, and when called upon to be that officer’s 
successor, a painful disease was undermining, his mental and bodily 
powers. He made no secret of his reluctance to undertake fresh and 
more onerous responsibilities — few officirrs Avould have had tlw^ courage? 
to refuse an ap[)ointment in the Field — and the Oovemment of India 
was not ignorant of his failing health, Avhich had been lirought to tlu'ir 
notice by an oflicer on the Head-Quart(‘rs Stall’ ; but tin? Military 
Authorities in England demanded that, to remove the slight put 
upon tile Hritisli Army by the appointment of IhnM? offie<TS belonging 
to the Indian Army to the juincipal commands in, the? first phase 
the war, the command in Soutliem Afgluinistan should now go to 
Ihimrose, and to Primrost*, aeeordingly, it was given ; and tiu’s, 
notwithstanding that there? was an alternativi? choice, for General 
Maude and General Bright, both belonging to the Home Army, wi^rc 
ready to their hand in India. To neutralize any bad effects that 
might be (‘xpocted to flow from putting a AV('ak man in a jiosition 
Avhich called for an ('xc(>])tionally strong om?, the new commander 
was given an e\e(‘Ilent Staff’- -no (hiiKual could hav(? desired a Indter 
Assistant Adjutanl-({eneral than Maji>r Burnett, a better Assistant 
Quartermaster-General than Major Adam, a better Commanding 
Royal Enginetu* than Lieutenant-Colonel Hills- but, as the T)uk(? of 
Wellingttm oiv?e point(‘d out, when a similar mistake was b(‘ing per- 
petrated by the Indian (iovemment of Ivis day, the best of Staffs 
cannot make amends to an army ft»r the ineapaeity of its Head.' 

» “■ 'the Governor-General appoints a Coinmaiuler-in-Chicf to the expedition 
ami ‘ «loes so without fear of faihire, although h(‘ knows his imrapaeity, fis In' 
says he sends with Jiiiu a goo<l Adjiitaiit-Gciieral ami a good Quartermaster- 
General and a good arnfy. But he is mistaken if ho supposes that a good high- 
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So long as there were only routine duties to perform, tilings went 
smoothly enough ; but the moment there came to he [)n\ssing dangers 
to guard against, and decisions calling f(»r a clear h(‘ad and strong 
will to take and act upon, Primrose, unable to form an indc^pendent 
judgment and surrounded hy men of ojiposing vi(*N\s, sid<*d fii'st with 
one and then with another, and, in the <*nd, tr ied t<» escape responsi- 
bility by leaving everything to Brooke, a man of courage and eiUTgy, 
hut of little experience or w isdom. 

I'he moral of the wliole unpleasant story is the old om^ — that in 
the making of appointments, public inbwsts should always override 
private and sectional susceptihilitk*s ; and that wlien care has been 
taken to put the best men in important positions, tlK\y should be left 
free to act on their own view s of what a com])lieal(^<l and ever changing 
situation may demand of them. With a Nott in command in Southern 
Afghanistan, there would have been no <jx])cdition to tJui ibdniaiid, 
or, if an expedition to ilm Ibdmaud, then no Maiw'and disaster and 
no siege of Kandahar. 

spirited army can be kc])t in order by other means than by th(i al>ili1ies and 
iirinticss of the Conmiander-in-Phh^f.’ ” (. Maxwell’s Lljt' of \V dlitvjtun, p. 21, 
sixth edition.) 



CHAFTER XXXV . 

Measures for the Relief of Kandaluir 

MAKCH OF SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS 

UNTROUBTiEH by f<‘ars as in the safety of the Foree which he knew 
to be keeping a watcli on Ayub Khan\s niovenients, Sir Donald Stewart 
spe^nt tlu; latter lialf of the inoiiith of fliily in ptM-feeting tlie arrange- 
m(‘nts for tlu^ withdrawal of his troops from Kabul. A large niimhta* 
of sick and wounded soldiers and eaiii]i-followers had already b(-<‘.ii 
passed on by the staging system to Peshawar, and two batteries of 
artilhjry, many stores, and nuieh baggage and ammunition w^ero on 
their way to India. 'rh(‘r<‘ was no o])position to the retrograde 
movenumt, (*x(jept bet\v(‘en Jellalabad and i)akka, wh(>re the rafts, 
Avhieh had again been brought into us(' on thc^ Kabul River, were 
fired on, and this annoy aneo was jnit an tmd to hy the occupation of 
Fort (Sirdah, on the left bank of that stnmni. 

In continuance of tlie process of frecung the force at Kabid of all 
elements of weakness, a siek convoy of three hundred and fifty-one 
Europeans, in charge of Surgeon-Major J. Fleming, left Kabul on 
tlie i27th of Jfily, followed, the next day, l)y a second, consisting of 
four hundred and ninety- three Natives troops and folio w^ers under 
SurgeonfMajoi- (.}. Fairell. So satisfactorily were these preparatoiy 
measures being carried out that, on the 27th, Stcw'art noted in his 
Diary that all arrangemc^nts for making a start about the 10th of 
August were being completed, adding, with that curious tendency to 
distrust good fortune? wdiich is so marked a featuixj of human nature, 

4<52 
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“ 1 can hardly bi^liovo that we arc to get out of this coimtiy without 
trouble, and yet eveiything looks bright and proiuising at this 
luoment.'* Next day, the news of Ihirrows's dc^feat at Maiwand was 
telegraphed from Simla to Kabul, where it was received with deep 
anxiety and concern.^ “ l^his is tlu^ worst niisforturu^ that, can happen 
to us here,'’ wrote Sir JOonald to his wife. ‘‘ It is impossible to say 
how Abdur Rahman will take it ! ” - 

So far as Abdur Rahman was eonc(^riic‘d, Stewart’s a.ii\it.*ty was 
soon relieved. That politic IViiice had no desires to put obstacles in 
the way of the British retirenwnt. from his kingdom, nor yet to play 
into the hands of his most formidable rival, Ayftb Khan ; so ho 
continued to k(jep the pi^acc in the territori(‘s over which he had 
control, and in an interviiiw' wnth Mr. Lepel (Irilliii showed himself 
animated by a sincere d(\sire to bo on cordial terms with the Indian 
Government. 

Tluj Britisli Political Oflietu* and the Amii* im't on llu? morning 
of the 31st of July, at Zimma, about sixt^'en miles jiorth of Kabul. 
Griffin, wJio, with Sbwvart, had spent the night in (Jharl(‘s (iough’s 
camp at Killa Haji, had for hi.s (sscort a scjuadron of tlu^ bth 
Lane(*.rs, of th^^ 3rd Bengal (-avalry, and of the 3rd Punjah (.’avalry ; 
but Gough, fc*aring a sudden outbreak of fanaticism on the part of 
some of Abdur Rahman’s wild foilow'ers, placed two rMmipani<*s of 
the 4th Gurkhas in a retired spot about a mile from the appointed 
place of meeting, and held his wdiole force, a\ hieh had b(?en strengthened 
by the Guide Corps and a Pick! Biittery, in readiness l(j go to tlie 

1 Telegram datcjd 28th July, 1880. * 

From liieiitenant A. M. Muir, Kandahar. 

To Foreign Heereiaiy, Simla. 

“ Total defeat and dispersion of General Burrows's Force. Heavy loss in 
both oflficera and men. General Primrose has vacated cantonments and brought 
all his troops into Citadel. Oificers and men returning in small parties. VVal\ 
has arrived. Colonel St, John safe.” 

Repeated to Sir Donald Stewart. 

3 Life of Sir D, Steimrty p. 372. * 
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rescue should anytliing untowcard occur. Abdur R«ahnian, on his 
side, appeared accompanied by two or three liundred horsemen and 
several thousand footmen ; but the latter halted half a mile from the 
durbar tent, wliieh had been pitched on a hill, and stood out a eou' 
spicuous object, carefully watched by distrustful British and Afghan 
eyes. 

Mr. Lepel Griffin was very favourably impressed by the 
Amir, wlu)m he described as having “ an exceedingly intelligent face, 
brown eyes, a pleasant smile, and a frank, courteous manner ; by far 
the most prepossessing of all the Barakzai Sirdars wliom T have met.*' 
His conversation* too, was mark<id by “ good sinsii and souiul politi(^iil 
judgment,'' and though “ his expectations were larger than the Indian 
Government was pnjpanjcl to Scatisfy, he did not press tluuu with 
discourteous insiatenecj.” ^ It was Grillin’s wish that the Amir 
should visit Sir Donald St(wvart in Gough's camp, and at tlic conclusion 
of the intijrview he left Mr. J. Christies behind to s(^e if tlio matter 
could be arranged.- There w jis no difficulty on tlie Amir's side ; 
but, on consulting liis followers, only the Kohistanis were ready to 
give their consent to the. proposal. Tlie Ghilzais and others, remem- 
bering the seizure, imprisonment, Jind deportation of Yabiya Klian 
and other Sirdars after Robc;rts's first durbar, were vehenumtly 
opposed to their ruler trusting himself within a British camp, and 
swore to h^ave him to his fate, if he j)orsisled in his (h,>sign. Uninfluenced 
by their fears, the Amir tried to overcome their opposition by assuring 
them that the meeting wdth Stewart would take place on their side 
of tlui pass which separated the tw'o forces, though, at the same time, 

I Apjhanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 52. 

a “ 'I’lie most prominent iiicmbors of my SUlV at this critical time were Sir 
P. Cunningham, my Chief-Assistant, and Mr. James Christie, Head of the Secret 
Intelligence Department, to whose brilliant scsrvices and accurate knowledge 
of Afghan cljaraeter, the accession of Amir Abdur Rahman and the peaceful 
witlulrawal of our armies from Afghanistan were largely du(?.*’ (“ Afghanistan 

and the Indian Proiilier.” Article by Sir Lepel Gi iftin in the Fortnightly Review, 
November, 1901.) * 
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he was writing privately to Oriffin tliat lie was ready to come into 
Clough's camp, irrespective of tlie wislies of the people.^ Xo doubt 
he would have l)een as good as his word, liad not St(^\\'art declined a 
visit that could only ])iiid “ by deceiving those vvlio were opposed 
to it," " and returned to Kabul, where a double task awaited him, 
for the (iovernment of India had falh*.n iji with iiis strongl.v held o|)iriion 
that, in view of the physical ajid climatic diHiculties ])re.sent(?d by" 
the Holan roub', the Ixileaguerod garrison of Ka.u<hihar (M)iild be best 
relieved from Kabul, and had .saiictiom'd the desj)atch of the h\)rcc 
which lie had begun to organizt^ within a few hours of receiving the 
news of JhirroAVs’s defeat.® 

Sir Donald could liimself Ijave taken tlie ciuninand of that horcc, 
but with singular self“al)n<*gation and gimerosit y (;hos(? as his own 
tlu5 inglorious and harassing duty of eairying out tlu* (jviieuation of 
Northern Afghanistan, and gave the opportunity^ of winning honour 
and popularity to the old friind whom ht*. had unw illingly superseded. 
Thanks to tact on the one side and loyalty on the other, that super- 
session had in no way disturbed tlui good relations h»ng existing 
betw'een Stewart and Roberts, and the two jiumi w (Mi; iu)W a bh^ to work 
together in perhot harmony.* 


1 ‘‘ Tf you roally wish rnc to comoto you irrcs|M?<r<ivf‘ oi‘ tlu^ opinion of the 
people, 1 am (piite, n^jwly to flo so. I*l«*asi* Ic! nu* kmnv' your Avislu-s.” - 
Afghanintnn (I8S1), No. I, p. 52. 

2 Life of Sir Domild StcivarL p. 37fi. 

“ Making preparations for sending a force to KarKhili.ir vid rihazni. . . . 
Kverything niiiat give way to the military necessities of the (;ase.’’ (I hid, p. 
Diary of 29th of July.) 

* “ General Stew^art might have taken the command himself, hut he eonsidcT(?d 
that he would be doing a service to General Roberts to give, him the command, 
which he accordingly did. General Stewart earno to my hut tliat day and told 
me what he had done.” (Extract from a Note by the Rev. .1. L VVaineford. 
See Sir D, Steuxirt's Life, p. 389.) 

Stewart’s conduct on this occjision recalls Oiitram’s grent a(d. of self-abnegation 
^-thc waiving of his right to command the Lucknow Relief t.’ulumn in favour of 
Havclock.-H. B. H. 


30 
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Generous in the clioicc of a commander for th(^ Kandahar Coluam, 
Stewart was equally generous in all that concerned, its constituthni 
and equipment. It was to consist of ten thousand men, and Stewart 
bade Roberts chooser his own corps and take all the best of the transport 
for their use.' 

Two conflicting considerations governed ,Sir Frederick Roberts 
in his choice of troops — the wish to do honour to men who had been 
with him from the beginning, and a sense of tlie wisdom of eliminating, 
as far as possible, the Pathan element from a force wliich would have 
to operate against the J'athan army of Ayub Khan.^ In the end, 
all the regiments 'still at Kabul which had form(‘d part of his original 
Division, with tlie exception of 

• 

F-A Uoynl Horse Ar1illi!iy, 

G-3 Royal Artillery, 

No. 1 Mountain Battery, 

()7th Foot, 

Giiiile. (\:)r})s, 

5tli Pun jail Infantry, 

28th Punjab Infantry, 

7th Company SapjK;rs and Miners, 

w'cro included in tlu-! ndiewing column, which was brouglit up to its 
allotted strength l)y selections from Gougli's and Hills’s Brigades, 
that marched into Sherpur, the one on the 4th, the other on tlu^ 
5th of August. 

The Horse Artillery and Field Artillery W4;ro left beliind in 
accordance with the decision that wheeled carriage should not ac* 
company the*column. Mountain guns might seem feeble weapons 
to oppose to Ayub Klian’s heavy cannon — iSir F. Haines had doubts 
of the Visdom of trusting entirely to them — but Stewart know that 

1 He “ placed unreservedly at Sir F. Roberts’s disposal the entire resources 
of the North Afghanistan Field Force, in transport and equipment.” (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chapman in Royal United Service Magazine, 1881, VoJ. XXV. No, CX. 
p. 284.) • 2 Ibid. p. 287. 
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mobility and Htriking jww'or won* (jualitios most <*ss(*ntial t(» tho 
relieving column ; expected that, once in touch witli Kandahar, it 
would have the co-opt^ratioii of Priinro.s(*’s artillery ; and was convinced 
that no fighting of importance need be looked for on tlie inaicli, as 
the Ghilzais had not yet reeovt*rcd from their di feat at Ahmed Kh(‘l, 
and Abdur Rahman had undertaken to send with R(»berts an eiuTgetic 
and trustworthy Sirdar to arrange for the colh^ction of supf)lies, and 
to nominates a (governor for Ghazni in phicr* of Alain Khan, wlio, 
distrustful of his new sovereign, had <|uitted liis post and withdrawn 
to Kabul. ^ 

Tho Korce as finally organized was oonstitutisl as follows 


Pkksonai. Staff. 

Major (J. T. PrtSyman, Aide-dc^-(*anip. 

Lieutenant J. • Shorston, Aicfo-(le-( 'amp. 

(Viptain II. FV)le-('an^vv, Ortlerly Oflieer. 

Captain the lion. W. ('. Kowley, Orderly Ottieer. 

Surgeon J. F. Williamson. 

Divisional Staff. 

liieutena nt -Colonel K. F. ( 'hiipiiiaii, Cliii^f of t lie SI a If. 

Dejmty Surgeon-tJeiieral .1. Ifanhury, Principal Mi^dical Ollicer. 
Major A. It. Dadmek, Prinei|)iil Coin inissa rial OHieer. 

(^)tain A. T. S. A. Rind, Commissariat Dejiartment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. C. l.<ow. ('hief Director of 'rransport. 
Captain W. A. Wynter, Transport Department. 

.Major C. A. (foriiam, Deputy .liidg<»- Advocated JeiUTal. 

Major C. l.'owie, (.^ommisfwirv cjf Ordnance. 

Lieutenant W. (J. Small, in charge of Field Treasure Cliest. 
Reverend J. W. Adams, (liaplain Cliiireh of England. 

Reverend (J. W. Manson, Presbyterian ('liaplaiti. 

Very Reverend Father (f. Rrowne, Roman (’atholic Chaplain. 

Political Staff. 

Major K. O. B. Hastings, Chief l*olitioal Officer. 

Captain J. W. Ridgeway, AssiRtn.tit Politt(;al Officer. 

Major (3. B. Kuan Smith, Assistant Political Olliiter. 

Major .M. Protheroe, Assistant Political Officer. 


1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, p. 53. 
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Royal Enotniaeiis. 

Coloni'l /E. Porkins, C^oniinanclin^. 

'V. P. (.'ather. Adjutant. 

Roy a fs A iitt r . 1 , ia k v. 

Colonel A. C. Johnson, C*(iuii]ijirKiing. 

Liontenant R, A. Bannatiiw*, Orderly Ohieer. 

Captain H. Pipon, Adjutant Royal Artillery. 

RA'rrERrEs. 

0-8 Royal Arjilk'iy (.VTonntain Ikilteiy), Majoi- 'r. (Jrahain. 
ll-O Royal Artillery (Mountain Rattery), Major J. M. l)oujf>;las 
No. 2 Mountain Hatt<?ry, Major C. Swinley. 


Ca VAI.ttY RR! O A n E. 

.Rriga«lier-Cieneral Hugh Gough, (.\>innianding. 

Craptain IT. Jhirnley, Orderly Ottieer. 

Lieutenant M. O. i..ittle. Orderly OlHeer. 

(^a]>tain tJ. P. Rrahazon, Rrigade -.Major. 

Majctr IL A. Comhe, Deputy Assisla-nt Quart ennaster-t ^en<‘rai. 
Captain i*. P. (^dl, Kield PngiiuH'r. 

Surgeon -Major R. Lewer. 


Jiefjinivnts, 

9th Vjaneers, Lieutenant -(^>lonel H. A. Bushman. 

rird liengal (^iv»\lry, .Lii'utenanl-Colonel A. R. I). ^Taek^*n//le. 

Mrtl Punjah (Rivalry, Major A. Vivian. 

Central India Horse, laeutimant-Coloncl C’. Martin. 


^ Divisional Staff of Infantry Division. 

Major-General J. Ross, Commanding. 

Cj^ptain J, D. Maiisol, Aide-de-Canip. 

Lieutenant A. Davidson, Orderly (.)lfi<‘-er. 
lacutenant the Hon. M. G. Talbot, Orderly OfHeer. 
Lieutenant F. B. Longe, Orderly Officer. 

Major G. de C. Mt>rt.on, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Major R. G. Kennedy, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Deputy Surgeon- General J. Ekiii. 
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1st Infantry Brigade. 

Brigjulicr-(k=^neral 11. T. ^Tacplicrsoii, Coinnian<liiig. 

Lieiitoiiant K. S. E. ('hihlors. Orderly Officer, 

('aptaiu R. K. (1 »Jarvis, Brigade-ALijor. 

Captain A. D. M‘(lrcgor, Deputy A.s^$istani QuaricrniaHter -General. 
Captain R. P. 'riekell. Field EngincMjr. 

{Surgeon- Major S. B. jloo. 

Surgeon - Major W. Finden. 

Rp’jimnUy, 

92rid Higlilaiiders, Lieiiteriant-(‘oI(uiel G. 11. Parker. 

23rd Pioneers, Liciitenant-(.!oloncl H. Collc*lt. 

24tli Punjab Infantry, ('olonel F. H. Norman. 

2rid (birklias, Lieiiteiuint-Colonel A. Battye. 

2nd Infantry Biuoadk. 

Brigadier-General T. I). Baker, Cointiiaiiding. 

Captain M. N. Cr. Kane, Orderly Oflicer. 

Captain W. Far well, Brigade- Major. 

Lieutenant F. 'I\ N. Spratt, Deputy Assistant (iiiartermastor-GeiuTak 
(yaptain W. G. Nicholson, Field Engineer. 

Surgeon-Major G. W. M‘Nalty. 

Surgeon-Major C. A. Atkins. 

Reyimen/ff. 

72nd Highlanders, Lieutenant-(^)h»nel F. Browidow. 

2nd Sikhs, Lieuteiiaiit-( 'olonel J. J. Boswell. 

3rd Sikhs, Lioiitonant-Colonel G. Nfxjl Monc^y. 
oth Gurkhas, Lieu tenant-( .’olonel A. FitzHugh. 

3iiJ> Infantry Brioade. 

Brigadior-Ocn(;ral C. M. Maegregor, (.-ominanding. 

Captain H. M‘Ii. Hutchinson, Orderly Officer. 

Captain R. Chalmer, Brigade-Major. • 

Captain A. Gaselee, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Captain JM. C. Brackeiibury, Field Engineer. 

Surgeon-Major G. C. Chesneyc. 

Surgeon-Major E. C. Markey. 

2-^Oth Rifles, Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Collins. 

15th Sikhs, Lieutenant-Colonel G. R. Hennessy. 
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4th Gurkhas, LuMitenant-('Olonel F. F. Rowcruft. 

25t}i Punjab Infantry, Colonel .F. W. Hoggaii. 

Total strength : 274 British nflficors, 2,562 British non-commissioned olii«*(?rs 
and men, 7,15J Native ollioiirs, non-commisaionccl oflicers, and men,i 7.82t» 
camp-followers,-! and 18 guns. 

A searching ini'dical examination weeded out from tluj aljove 
covpa every man who did not come up to a liigli standard of health 
and strengtli, and the scale of baggage and timts was n^luced to a 
minimum.^ The transport, chosen with equal care, inclusive of 
carriage for footsore soldiers and followers, consisted of eiglit thou- 
sand two hundred and lifty-tive ponies, mul(\s, and donkeys ; the 
only (camels being six assigned to the service, of the hospital.^ The 
cro])s having l)e(ui just harvested, and tlu*. pres(*.nce of the Amir’s 
deputy ensuring that there would be comparatively little difficulty 

• Toiiil of all ranks, 9,0S7. ’niese ligiires wore suhscMiuently slightly increased 
by the discharge of sick men from hospital. (Chapman.) 

•Sir Donald Stewart in his march from Kandahar to Kabul in the sju’ing of 
the same year had only 7,240 cd all ranks. See. (‘hapler XXVI.- JF. IJ. II. 

'■! 6,57(> public and 1,244 private f»»llow<?rR. 

a Brilisli soldiers wore each allowed for kit and camp orpiipage, including 
groalc(j}.it and waiorjjroof . . . . . . . .00 lbs. 

Native soldiers -0 ,, 

Puhlie and private followers 10 ,, 

Each Eni’ 0 [>ean oflieer 1 mule. 

Every eight, oflieeis for mess 1 ,, 

Eacli Native ollicer 30 lbs. 

Each StatT-oilieer for office purposes 80 ,, 

4 Afghan ponies, 1,589; Indian ponies, 1,244; mules, 4,510; and donkeys, 
912. 

“ To enable General Roberts’s Division to move on Kandahar Avith pony 
and mule transport only, the nigiments were supplied with the mules of General 
Hills's^ Division, which received camels in their place. The Kabul General 
Transport also contributed pack animals, thoroughly equipped, with the be.st 
saddles . . . leaving mo . . . with the refuse, that is ponies and ya-boes, which 
hud betrn recently for the most part, received from the intirmaiy, and had not 
had time to recover condition.” (Report by Major Charles Hayter, Director 
Kabul Transport., datjd 2nd September, 1880.) 
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in getting tlie people to pai t with a portion of their store, the only 
supplies carried were — 


FoK BfllTfSlf Trooi's. 


Bread Stuff for 5 days 
Preserved Ve"etabl(\s for ] 5 days 
Tea, sugar, for .*?0 days 
Kum for 30 da^'^s . * . . 


I In liands of vietuaIJing Agent. 


For Nativk Troops and Foi.lowkus. 


Flour for 5 days 

Dhal and salt for 30 days .... 
Eight issues of rum for spirit-drinking men. 


• 1 

. I 


fu regimental charge. 


fn addition, tins J^'orce took with it a Urn days’ supply of sheep for 
British, and four issues for Native, t.roops, w ith twenty per cent, to 
spare. A small (piaiitity of lime juice, [»(ni soup, and tinned meat 
Avaa in cliarge of tlie ( Commissariat officer ac^companying I'acJi Brigade.^ 
But if tJie amount of food stuffs demiKMl esstuitial was small, tlie 
quantity of ammunition taken was, under tho circumstances, large, 
naiiudy, two hundred rounds of small ammunition for evt^ry Infantry 
soldier — S(!venty rounds (?airied hy each man, thirty in reserve, and 
a hundred in tlui Field Piirk -and for (‘aeh Mountain Battery, live 
hundred and forty rounds, iiuwle up as follows : — 


Coniruun .sh(?ll 

Double sliell ffd 

Shrapnel shell 144 

Star shell 

Case shell 48 


and thirty rounds per gun in the. Fifdd l\ark.- 

I Report by Major A. R. Baileoek, Frineipal Commissariat Officer, Kabul- 
Kandahar Field Force. Some o.iKRI sheep werr; pureliased on tlic march. 
{Forty-One Ye/irs in India, Vol. If. p. 341.) 

At any other season of tho year a much larger amount of sufiplies, baggage, 
and tent equipage must have been carried ; and, probably, double the 
number of transport animals would have been required. — 11. B. H. 

® Forty -One Years in India, Vol. II. p. 344. ‘ 
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Thanks to Roberts’s and Chapman’s energy and knowledge, every 
detail of the equipment of the Kandahar Relief Column was completed 
in little more than a. week ; and on Sunday, the 8th of August, the 
troops composing it turned their backs on the city and cantonment, 
where many of them had spent the most eventful months of their 
lives, and entered on the march which was to make their Commander’s 
reputation. The Logar Valley route had been selected in preference 
to the shorter road running through the less fertile Maidan Valley, 
and the Cavahy Brigade pushed on to (.liarasiab ; the First and 
Third Brigades, with which u'crc Sir Frederick Roberts and his Staff, 
halting at Ben-i-riissar ; and the Second at Indaki. In the afternoon, 
Sir Donald Stewart rode out to Roberts’s camp to bid him farewell 
and to take his last look at tluj ^troops, whose appcaranct^ nm.st have 
filled him with the satisfaction of knowing that, so far as circumstances 
woidd permit, it was a thorougiily well-organiztid force that he was 
sending out to carry (hdiverance to the hard-pressed garrison of 
Kandahar, and few' but Ids own immediate Staff knew what sacrifices 
he had made to tuisiutj its efficiency.^ 

With those sacrifices Stewart’s responsibility for tins portion of 
th(^ army which had been under his command since the beginning 
of May came to an end, for both lie and the Viceroy liad given Roberts 
a free hand. On one point only w^as the power of the Commander 
of the Kabul-Kandahar irorce restricted. Fully determined that 
there should be no repetition of the executions and destruction of 
villages which had brought disgrace on the British occupation of 
Kabul, Lord Ripon withlield from Roberts and his political officers 
all jurisdiction over the Wali’s mutinous soldiers and rebellious subjects, 

1 “ 1 am giving Bobs nine regiments of Infantry, while I had only seven ; 
and he will have three Eiiroj)ean regiments of Infantry to my two, and the 9th 
Lancers in addition. Ho will also liavo two Gurkha and two Sikh regiments ; 
so his force in lighting pow'or will be nearly twice as strong as my Division, 
good though it was. Still, it is only lair to give him tlio best of everything, 
and risk as little as possible.** (/S'tV Donald Stewart's Life, p. 376.) 
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and gave the former distinctly to understand that lu^ must confine 
himself to the dispersal of those actually in arms against the British 
Government. 

Sir D. Stewart's e-\pcclati(m tluit the memory of their defeat at 
Ahmed Khel would keep the Ghilzais (juict, proved well-founded,^ 
and thanks to tlic exertions of the Amir’s oilicial, Sirdar Mahomed 
Azir Khan, who accompanied the force to Ghazni, Roberts, up to 
tliat point, liad none of the ordinary supply diflicuhies to contend 
witli ; yet, notwithstanding these advantage's, the arduous nature of 
the undertaking on wliich lu; and his troops embarked soon became 
apparent. The days wen; very Jiot, the nights bitftcuiy cold ; - tlie 
marches long, with the exception of tlu; Hist, as will be seen from the 
following table : — 

1st StA(03. 


Maicli 1. 

August Sib. 

Slicrpur to Ik'ii'i-ilissar 

5 mill. 

» 2. 

»» 


lleti-i-Hissiir t-o Zaidabad . 

Ki 

» 3. 

99 

loth. 

Zaidabad to Zargau Sliahr . 

13 

4. 

ft 

IJth. 

Zargan iShahr to Tadkao Kozan . 

Iti.i 

„ i). 

99 

121.11. 

Fadkao Rozjiii t4) Aniir Killa 

l'*i 

„ 6. 

IJ 

13th. 

Amir Killa to 3'akia 

12 „ 

» 7. 

9 9 

14th. 

'Fakia to Shashgao 

17 „ 

8. 

*f 

15th. 

Shashgao to Gha/.ni 

12i „ 




'Fotal Distance . 

ltr2^ 


J)aily Average 122 *ail(;s. 


Water was often scarce, and, though tliere v\as no lack of food, the 
camp-followers, frequently on foot by 2. IK) a.m., were too tired out 
in the evening to cook their rations, and just k(;pt t})cmsclves alive 


1 “ This fact made the march of Sir Frederick Koherts’s force — Qiimolesled 
fifi route — a certainty.” (General Chapman. Hoc, Life of Sir D, Stewart^ p. .336.) 

* “ The nights, even in August, were at this elevation bitterly cold, and the 
cavalry, who marched about 5 a.ni., were cloaked uj) to the first three or four 
hours.” (Leaves from the Diary of a Soldier, by Lieutenant-General Sir M. G 
Gerard, K.C.B., p. 298.) 
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on raw flour or Indian com,' wliilst the desertion of the Afghan drivers 
imposed unexpected work upon the troops, many of whom, after 
months of inaction, were in poor condition for hard marching.- Heat, 
thirst, im])roper food, irregular meals, and ill-fitting boots, soon 
produced their natural results — dyspepsia, bilious vomiting, diavrheea, 
sore feet — and, as men and followers fell out, tjjic strain on the dhoolic- 
bcarers, always a wt'ak part of an Indian Army’s equipment, grew 
ever greater.^ 

TIh^ order of march was much the sam(^ from day to day. The 
reveille sounded long before daylight and the troops were in motion 
before, 4.30 a.m"., sometimes earlicu*.' 'Fwo Cavalry regiments, five 
or six miles in advance of the main body, led the way, stretching 
across wliatever valley they might be j)assing through, and cart4ully 
searcliing every incli of ground for a possible hidd(‘n foe. Then 
followed two infantry Brigades with the Artillery ; behind these 
eaiiie the l»aggage, flank(*d by the two remaining ('avahy regiments- - 
the (.\*ntral Indian Horse sent up from the line of eommunications 
joined the l)i\'ision at Zaidahad — ^and the '.rhird .Infantry Brigade, 
with a scpiadroii of cavalry attached, brought up the rear. Each 
afternoon a party, oc>iuiuanded by an oflicer, went out from the new 
eneamj)ing ground to recoimoitrc four or live miles ahead. 

« 'llioso remarkK equally apply to the Curklias, who also cook their own 
food. To this (lcq>rivatioii may be ascribed a large amount of the ineificieiuy 
resulting from dyspepsia and bowel affections.” (Deputy Surgeon-General 
Hanbury's Diary, Appendix No. V'., Army Medka^ JieinM for 1870, Vul. XXI.) 

2 Ibid. 

» “ One of ‘^hc weakest points of a force operating in India is at all timcM 
the sick carriage composed of dhoolie-bearers, and on the occasion of the Kabul- 
Kandahar march this was a special source of anxiety, owing to tlu'. strain to 
wliicli the dhoolie bearers luul been subjected.” (Special Report by Surgeon- 
General T. Ora wf Old. See Appendix No. III., Army Medical Report for 1880, 
Vol. XXIi.) 

* “Up at 3. Off at 4. This is a mistake. The animals get loaded in the 
dark and are loaded badly, and practically at 4 you cannot see an inch, so you 
do not really get off tLfl 4.30.” (Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 240.) 
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The Zambiirak Pass, which was crossed on tln‘ sixth day, was 
the only serious physical obstacle nu‘t with Ixdwcen Kalml and Ohazni. 
The mountain over wliich it runs risers some fifteen hundi'ed — soiiies 
authorities say (‘ighteen liundred — feet above? the valley on its northern 
side, and is v(‘ry st(M>p, the griwiient in many places one in four. 
cross it under the most favoural)l<? cireumstances would be no light 
matter for an army, ]>ut coming at th(> end of a ten-mile march under 
a scorching sun it broke down many of the transport animals ' and 
their drivers, most of whom had to wait for hours at its foot for their 

turn to enter upon the ascent,’ the patli was so narrow that the 

cavalry had to cross in single tik;, olliee.rs anti men 'alike leading tiieir 
hors(>s — and tlie whole ox)eration was so slow^ that the S(?eond Brigade, 
\vhi(;h was on rear-guard duty, had to hivoiiairk on scanty rations, 
as its tents and baggage could not b(? got over till the next morning. 

The seventh march olTered amph* eom^xnsation for the fatigues of 
the sixth, for the Ohina/ N’alley, on the stmthern side of tin? Zamhurak 
Pass, was found to lx? rich in vigetablcs and fruit -gra|x*s and melons ~ 
and wliat was of ev(‘n greater value to thirsty im*n and Ix'jists, it 
possessed an abundant su])ply *>f gtxid water.’' Tliat evening at 
Shashgfio, for tlu> first time, the whole I)i v ision encamped closi* together 
on the extensive plain tJiat lies at the foot of the »Slu?r i- Dalian 
Pass, the jiath across which, always easy, had been greatly improved 
by Stewart’s engineers.* Next day, the ir>th of August, the tr(x>ps 

i “It must be ronienibcird wliar a transport animal has to go tliroiigii. It 
is laden up in tlie dark, when it eannot jM)ssibly ho taken out of camp and watered ; 
it possibly does not reach camp till late in the afUM-mxni, haVing had its load 
on its back from 10 to 15 hours, and these hours comprising ail the heat of the- 
day.” (llcport by hieutenJint-Coloncl K. ( -. D>\v, (.'iiief Direetor of 'IVanspfMt, 
dfitcd Kandahar, tith Septemhor, JS80.) 

3 Duke’s ReaMectiom, p. 1142. ^ iranlmry's Diary. 

* “The Shcr-i-Dahan might, from its name (the lion’s mouth), he expected 
to be very formidable, wlicrcas it is one of the easiest in Afghanistan. 'I’lic rise 
from the Shashgao plain to the Kota] is only four hundred feet, and is so gradual 
that it is scarcely noticeable.” (Hensmaii, p. 478.) 
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desc(5nclod into a land of plenty. ¥n,r as the eye could reach fields 
\w^^c green ^ ith thi(?k crops of Indian com and lucerne ; ancient 
orchards surrounded the villages witli belts of foliage, and in tlie 
numerous vinc^yards the vincss wc^re heavy with grapes of wonderful 
size and flavour.^ The passage of the mountain })ad begun at 4 a.m., 
and at 0.30 the leading Brigade arrived befor/3 (^liazni. The people 
showed no signs of hostility, and when Roberts app(?ared, the Governor 
came out and Um^lcjrcd him the keys of the gates ; but the British 
Commander prudently posted guards inside and outside the city 
walls to pr(;vent any collision Iwtween the troops and the inhabitants, 
and to (nsiire the prompt execution of his demand for supplies, in 
the collection of whicli ho liad, for the last time, the assistance of the 
Afghan official, for, b('yoml Oluij^ni, Abdiir Rahman's authority did 
not as yet extend. 

No news eitlier from Khelat-i-CBiilzai or Kandahar awaited Roberts 
at Ghazni, and in liis ignoraiwc of tlie fatt^ of the two garrisons, he 
did not feel justified in gj anting liis l^'orcc* so much as a day 's rest at 
the end of the first stage of its hmg march ; but he did his best to 
mitigate the sufferings of the many sick and footsore followers by 
authorizing Colonel l^ow to })urchasc for their use all the donkeys 
he could lay hands on. 

The second stage of the advance from Ghazni to Khelat-i-Ghilzai 
was again divided into eight marches, tliougli the distance traversed 
was longer by thirty-two miles. 



4' 

Tablk of ‘inn Staoe. 



March 0. 

Anguat Kith. 

Uhazni to Yarghalta . 

. 20 

miles. 

10. 

„ 17th. 

Yarglialta to Cliardch 

. 12 


.. "11. 

„ 18th. 

Chardcli to Karoz-i-Oba . 

. lOi 

>9 

„ 12. 

„ 19th. 

.Karez-i-Oba to Mukur 

. 14 

99 


^ A donkey load, made up of two large baskets, each weighing 40 or 50 lbs., 
cost us only three rupees (5 shillings) . . . though prices rose enormously as 
the day wore on.” (Hefrsman, pp. 478, 479.) 
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Marcli Ilk 

August 20th. 

Mukur to ( 5hasma-i-Pan jak 

21 miles 

14. 

„ 21s(. 

('Imsma-i-Panjak to Oajai . 

IS „ 

15. 

,, 22n(l. 

Ofijiii to Baba Kazai . 

lt)l ,, 

,. Ifi. 

,, 2.*lr(I. 

haha Kazai to l\helai-i-(hhlzai . 

HU 



'rotal ])istani*e , 

1:141 


Dnily AviTaKo Hi-/ niilos. 

A f<nv miles oufsido (lliazni all signs of eiiltivation and human 
hal)itation ceased, and tl\(^ troops entei(‘<l on a. waste, covered with 
camel-thorn scrub and inter.s(‘ctt‘d by di‘ep lavines.* liot, loose 

sand burned and slipped undtu* foot, and though tlu^ men marched, 
for the most part, without accoutrements, and all, who could, walked 
and rode by turns, one animal doing duty fui' three men, many hdl 
out.® Towards evening a blinding dust-storm sprang up, wliieh so 
delayed the Brigade on rear-guard duty that it did not reaeh its 
encamping ground till 1) p.m., by which lime ilie m(‘Ji had been seven- 
teen hours under arms.’ This trying march broke <lo\vn many men 
and animals — at its closer more donkeys had to he ])urehas(rd-- and it 
added to the heavy duties of the medical ollicins atia<rlK‘d to tlu^ 
field hospitals, whoso business it was to oxamimj (>v(uy morning all 
who reported themselv(‘s sick, cleeidt^ who could, and who could not, 
be left to trudge along afoot, .and see that suitable frans))ort was 
provided for every non-elleetive — all this in «IarkiU‘ss ami bitter cold. 
Th(5 work of the cavalry also grow heavi(U’ froju (ihaziii onwards, 
for as the Sirdar Mahom(*d Aziz Khan, the Amir's agent, was no longer 

1 Jlcnsman, p. 48S. 

a “ Every baggage animal that could be so utilized was cidployed in aiding 
the weary and footsore and in bringing them into camp, but the a]KitIiy of despair 
led many a worn-out man of the Native following to refuse all exertion, and the 
duty of the rear-guard in pressing forward the stragglers was often arduous and 
painful.” (Chapman, p. 

“ Of late the troops of cavalry forming the rear-guard have tpiartercd the 
country like beaters at a tig(3r hunt, and tlu? slei'piug kahur/s Jiav(3 htnui rudely 
aAvakened and brought along.” (liensman, p, 4Si>.) 

3 Hanbury’s Diary. 
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with the Force, and Roberts would not permit any trenching on his 
res(?rve of supplies,* the flanking regiments had to go far and wide, 
penetrating into side valleys, rans«aeking desiut<>!d villages in seiiicli 
of the pi^ople’s carefully hidden stores of grain, and, when unearthed, 
lading them on the three or four hundred animals by which they 
were acconi[)anied.‘^ 

On the 17th of August, the Division crossed the battle-field of 
Ahm(‘d Khel, where a shrine, raised to the memory of eleven hundred 
“martyrs,” proved that Sir I). Stewart had not ovcT-estimated the 
Ghilzai losses in that hard-fought action ; and the same day, his 
forebodings as to* tluj retribution which would overtake the Hazaras 
as soon as he and his forct^ had passed out of sight, received full eon 
firmation,^ for near Ohardeh, tli,e st^eond march out of Ghazni, tlu-! 
cavalry came upon a fortilied Hazara villages tlu* walls and roofs 
of which were crowded with men, wom<m, and (diildren. Sojne of 
the men caiiui into camp and rc^portc^d that the j)lac(i had Ixnm besit^gt^d 
by this Afghans evt^r since Genc^ral Stewart’s d(»parture from Ghazni, 
and that tli(\y were expecting to lx? starv(‘d out and j)ut to the sword. 
From this fate tiu\y were now saved, for, under the temporary x)ro- 
tection afforded them by Roberts’s Force, the whole population fled 
that evening, and the inhabitants of (Jhardcdi promj)tly burned down 
their abandoned houses. Whether the fugitives found pcu’manent safety 

t “ Our plan from the first was, if possible, never to trench on the reserve 
of atta and .sheep, and to huy ghcK^, grain, and forage for tluj day's consumption. 

. , , On one or two (XH^asions we had to use a portion of our re.serve, but at other 
places wo made fi}) for it again . . . and on no occasion throughout the inarch 
was a reduced issue of cither atta or meat made.” (Report dated Kandahar. 
18th September, 1880, by Major A. R. Badcock, Principal (,V)mmissariai Officer.) 

2 Lfaves fnmi the Diary of a Soldier and Sjunistnati^ by Sir Montagu Oerard, 
p. 290. 

“ .\ctivo hostilities had been proceeding for some months betwixt the 
two parties ; the Shiahs (Hazaras) being accused amongst other things of burning 
alive all the wounded Afghans left ou the field after the fight at Ahmed Khel.” 
(Ibid.) ' 
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among the hills to which tlrny had retirc^d may 1 )(> doul)ted, for there 
was abundant evidence next day that Afghan vengeance could follow 
them up- “ Being on flanking duty/’ writes Sir Montagu (lerard, 
in his Leaves from the Diary of a Soldier, on tlu^ day we marched 
from Ahmed Khel, and the spurs of the mountains being open and 
undulating, w(i were able to penetratt? some mil(‘s into Karabagh 
(Hazara territory). Never did I see such a scene of d(\solation, and 
the devastation was ap])arently of very recent dal«\ Theiv was the 
mark of fire and sword everywhere, not a roof-tree left to a homivstc'ud, 
not the trace of a living creature, and even the fruit trees wen^ barked 
or cut down.” ^ 

The flight of the Hazara villagers had unpl(?asant conseijiiences 
for the Force, for many of its drivers )>elonge<l to tluit tribe, and 
these men, unable to resist so favourable an op|)ortunity for des(‘rting, 
joined their kinsfolk and disa])peared with them. I'lu* same* day, 
the urgent need of ad<litioual transport nearly led to a tight with a 
party of Powindahs, the great Afghan trading tribe.’ These men 
liad with them a hundrcjd and fifty eam(‘.ls, which the transport 
departfiient insisted 011 purchasing and, in the end, t<iok by force, the 
owners having turned the creatures loose and hidden their saddh.*s.^ 
Along the liiu^ of advance from (.Ihazni to Mukur there w'as hardly 
any w\ater or forjige, and the variations of temperature wcii-i^ v(‘Ty 
great ; * but at the latter place the Force* struck tlu: s<iurce of the 
Turnak, and from thence, for several marches, the extrenu^s of Iwrat 
and cold were less marked, and the road, whi(?h followed th<^ river, 

< Page ' 

2 “ They sell to the luxurious Mahomedaus at Delhi the dried fruits «)f Bok- 
hara, and buy at Oakjuttji Knglish ealieo and muslin for the soft harems of Herat 
and the savage tribes of Turkestan.'’ (Sir (Jharles *Macgre.gor. ) 

3 Hensman, p. 489. 

4 “ The variations of temy)crature (at times iis miieh as eighty degrees between 
day and night) was most trying to the troops, who had to carry the same clothes 
W'hethcr the thermometer was at freezing iK)int at dawn or at 110' Falir, at 
mid-day.” [Forty-Om Ymrs in India, VoJ. II. p. 349). ‘ 
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ran through of Ktanding Indian corn, the heads of which were 
an c^xc<^llent substitute for Hour, and the stalks for hay.' Fuel was 
scarce ev«?rv\vht>re, and at many ]>laees hous(*.s had to be pulled down 
for Hrevvood ; and (^v(*n iliis source of supply failed at times, as miar 
some of the (mcam])ing groiiiuls tluTe were no villages to dismantle.' 

Bi4\v(‘en Kar(‘'/-i-()ba and ( ’hasina-i- Banjak the tlmui infantry 
Brigades moved alm'ast, their flanks proteet(*d by the (Rivalry- 
Marching was ei)m|)aratively easy in this op(?ji country, and though 
the number of imjffcctivtNs continuc^d to increase —the daily averag*> 
on the sick-list from (Jhtazni onwards was tiv(^ hnndrt'd and fifty 
fighting men and'fnun a ImndnKi and fifty to two hundrc^d followers ‘ — 
the ailments were mostly trivial -sore and blistered ft^et,' diarrluca, 
and snn fev«>r, or fatigue, puri^ and simjde. 

At (Jhasma-i-Panjak Sir IR-ederiek Roberts ri'ccived his first news 
from Southern Afghanistan, and the nows, so far as it wcut, was good, 
ffolonel IRimuT wrote* that the country round Khcilat-i-CShilzai was 
<|iii(?t and he and his troops safe, and Avell, but bo gave no information 
as to tin* stat(^ of tilings in Kandaliar. Next day, liowcvi'ir, at Shahjui, 
wluTC lu^liographie comniuuieation with Klielat was (‘stablisluHl, h(> 


I l/icntcii{ini-Oelon(*l Low's and Major lki(Ico(*k’s Report^?. 

- “ A fair price was invariably paid for die wooil, and it w.as found that 
ihe inhahilanls wens for tin* nu\s< part, willing t«» sell their houses." (( -hapiuan, 
p. 20:L) 

As a rule few of tlie owners Avere present to bo consulted, and people Avilh 
wintiu' at hand do not Avillingly submit to their houses being stripfied of their 
roofs, o.s|Xs>ially where material for re-roofing is scarce. — H, B. H. 

Deputy Sfirgeon-f Jeneral Hanbury's Report. 

* “ Probably a woreo-shod army never took the field. The ammunition 
boot, made of raAv material, and of very indifferent Avorkmanship, loses sliaiie 
and tuAis over at the heel on one side or the other, after a few days’ hard marching, 
and simply impedes progress. The Native shoe, with its wide-open mouth and 
narrow-pointed toes, seems ingeniously contrived to cripple and blister. ... I 
am of opinion, taken all round, the Avidc-solcd ammunition boot is best adapted 
for both European and Native troops, but the material and workmanship must 
be improved, and decided attention to fitting is demanded." (Ibid.) 
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reported that Priiniose had tiiade a sortie in whicli many officers and 
men had boon killed, but that the garrison was in good health and 
spirits, in no straits for food fi>r men and followers, and had sufficient 
forage in hand for all taniin.ils to hold out till the arrival of a relieving 
force ^ should reopen the country to its foragers. 

The letter containing^ this iiiformation written by Major Adam 
on the 17th of August, (>)lonel Tanner i)lace(l in Roberts s hands 
on the day of the latter’s aj-rival at Jv lariat. It gave a full and 
unvarnished account of the sortie? ; but the writer followed up his 
admission of its failure by a passage which satislied the (General that 
the garrison was in no imim?diate danger, and dec'd(‘d Ivim to give 
his troops a well-earned day’s r(>st. “ The ('iieiuy/' so Adam wrote, 
■■ must, however, have seen that we Jjavc^ more tigliting power in us, 
and we heard that the regular regiments und(?r Ayub uould not turn 
out to r<?inforce th<j village, so that an ellec^t lias Ixmui produced 
and the morale of our troops lujre is still good. I'lio c?iu!iny here, 

1 fancy, begin to think the game is up, and if they mean to assault 
they must do so within a day or two. VVe arc very s(?cur(j ; the 
buildings round the walls have been mostly cleared away ; abattis 
of trees, win? entanglcMuont, chevaiix-dc-frise, travers<‘s, flank de- 
fences, blue liglits, shells, small mines in drains — all have been got 
rcfuly ; and if they do attack, it will be at a great loss of life to 
them.” 

Sir F, Roberts had been given no in.stru(jtions as to the abandonment 
or retention of Khelat, and, being free? to use his own judgment in 
the matter, he decided to withdraw" the garrison, wiiick lie found to 
be equipped with all needful transport ; and as the Governor, Sheriiidil 
Khan, declined to remain after the departure of the Jiritish troops, 
he handed back the fortress to Mahomed »Sadik Khan, a Ghilzai 
Chief, who was its Governor when uceupied by Sir J). Stewart in 
January, 1871). 


1 Sir F. Kobertn’s Despatch. 
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Thanks to the strong position and substantial defences of Khelat- 
i-Ghilzai, it would probably have been able to stand against any 
attack whicl) might be made upon it ; but Colonel Tanner's troopv 
wei-e far too few to admit of his taking the offtinsive should Ayub 
Khan attempt to slip past him by the Argandab route, lying sonu*, 
miles to tiic north of Khelat,^ and as any military value which tlu^ 
place might have been supposed to possess as an outpost towards 
Gliazni and Kabul, had now disappeared, no reason remained for 
depriving Kandahar (if the services <jf its garrison. 

On th(; 25ih of August, Roberts resumed liis march, and, in ihv. 
absenc^e of all news as to Ayub Khan's dispositions and intentions, 
pushed on with the same rapidity as bcifore to Robat, where, as was 
mentionf'd in the foregoing chapter, liis vanguard entered into lielio- 
graphic cornmiinication witli Primrose ; but Ixrfore dealing with the 
third stage of the advance of tlw*. Xorthoi’n R<dief Korco, the difficulties 
and movements of tluj troops wliieh, all tlie time, had been struggling 
up to Kandahar from the south, must he described. 

' Only cavalry and infantry could have moved by this route. Ohajunan 
says positively that “ no doubt cxisttsd regarding the impossibility of nu)ving 
wheeled artillery by the Argandab Vall(?y.*’ (iStv, Marrh /rotn Kabul to KfnuUthtr, 
p. 200.) 



*c;haptek xxxvj 

March of General Phayre 

When the news of the Mai wand disaster reached (Quetta, Sir Robert 
Sandenian, Agent to the (iovernor-(3eiieral in JhihiehTstan, and (3eneral 
Phayre, commanding the troops on Primrose’s line of comiminicationH, 
took counsel togethm- as to the ipiickest ami snn'st way of i)ringiiig 
reJief to the garrison of Kandahar. Both were strong Jiicii, capablct 
of subordinating a lesser interest to a gre^aU'r, ami th<*y w'(?re of onti 
mind as to tlie m;cessity of withdraw'ing from the Sihi-I’lial-Chotiali- 
(iwal route to the Pishin X^alley, though sueli withdrawal meant tlie 
abandonment and probable destruction of the railway ; for only by 
the concentration of every available man coukl tlK‘y Ijope to eollc*ct 
a sufficient force to overcome the resistance. whi<ii they knew' they 
must expect to encounter. It wim a sore trial to {Sand<Miian to abandon 
a work in which he took so deep an interest, and to witlidraw from 
ttuTitory over which he had just succeeded in establisiiing British 
infiuence ; but he saw^ the sacrifice must l>e made, and he made it 
without a moment’s hesitation.* Nor was there any uncertainty on 
the part of the Indian Government, whose sanction to jjhe resolution 
arrived at by Phayre and Sandeman was given in the following telegram 
to the latter officer : — 

“ Viceroy entirely approves of the measure proposed by yourself 
and General Phayre, and decides that the forces employed for pro- 
tection of railway line must be at once withdrawn as proposed. We 

• 

I Life of Sir Robert Sandeman, by Dr. Thornton, C.S.I., p. 152. 
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are sending reinforcements from Bezigal and will reoccupy railway 
lino when possible, but present exigencies necessitate pushing forward 
all availabk^ forces towards Kandahar. Viceroy relies on you t(^ use; 
all exertions to co-operate with Phayre in relieving posts and pushing 
forward reinforcements.’' ^ 

When all the posts along the raihvay lino and the road connecting 
it with (Jutitta had been evacuated, there would be in Pisliin seven 
Bombay infantry battalions and nine squadrons of cavalry, and as 
the 2nd Ihittalion of the llth Foot and a Field Battciy were on their 
way up, Phayre only asked, in addition, for ou(^ British regiment 
and one battery of artillery ; but tlio Oominander-in-Chief, wath tlie 
sanctam of (Jovernment, ordered up from Bengal on(^ l>ritish and 
two Native, infantry battalions, “a 1i(*l(l batteiy, ami two r(?giments of 
cavalry, one British, the other Native, all whicli edrps, fully erjuip]>ed 
for field service^ were to b(^ railed via Siikkur to Sihi. A Madias 
infantry battalion and a cavalry regiment of the Hyderabad (\mtingc‘nt 
were to strengthen the eounnunications ; find, later, the 78th IJigh- 
landors, a l^hiropean mountain battery, and a Native infautiy n^giment 
were sent up from Bomliay. 

(Jemaal Pliayrc; reported, on the 2Utli of July, that it would take 
him at least tifteen days to organize liis force and equip it with trans- 
port ; but over Ihret* weeks elapsed before he could b(‘gin Ids advfincc, 
foi-, cl(*ar-eyed as he was to the truth of the situation in which he 
found himself, he had not made sullieicmt allowance for tlie liindranccs 
w'hich hedged him in on eveuy side. Tlu? heat in tlu‘ des(‘it and the 
Bolan Ihiss was appalling ; floods had swept aw ay miles of tlie Sukkur- 
Sibi railway, yet in Baluchistan and Kakar-land, whore hardly any 
rain liad fallen since the end of 1878, there was no forage for the 

1 Li/c of Sit' liohi-rt iSumhmnn, p. 152. 

“ Oiir trust is mainly in you and Phayre, who are both ex])eriencecl and 
courageous frontier oflieors. I may say tliat Lord Ripon very highly ap- 
preciates yoiiv attitude and your energetic proceedings.” (Letter from Foreign 
Secretary. Ibid.) 
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cavalry liors(^s and transport animals ; and the whole ooimtiy, w ak(?ned 
into fierce life by the news of Ayub Klian’s victoiy, was in arms — 
even the MarrLs, wlio, after si.\t(H»n veal's of fidelity to their engage- 
ments,' goaded into liostility by the occupation of tli(‘ir territoricis, 
had risen, and in (?onjrinctiv)n w ith thci Kakars w ere aetiv<dy ('iigaged 
in destroying tlio railway and its rolling stoc^k, wreelxing storehouses, 
(*ngino sheds, and tJu*. bungalows of the supi^rintending engineors, 
and iittacking the working ])arties and coolies em[)loy(*<l on the lin*'. 

On tlu^ lird of August, a large body of tiibesnu n h‘ll on a convoy 
of carts near Dina Kan*/, killing three nu*n of the <*scort and wounding 
three. On the 8th the Marris set ii])on a retiring fwirty eoiisisting of 
a lumdred and eighty men, of w-lioin a great number wi*!*; sick, under 
Lieiibnant F, Tobin, in eharge of a tliousand eoolies, a. larg(i eonvoy 
of carts, and a lakh and a half (J£lo,000) of treasun^ The scene* of 

the attack — the Kudiali Pass, a long and, in parts, veiy narrow <l(dil<r 

was w'(dl ehos(*n ; and though tlu^ troops fought hravely, a liuiulred 
and eighty carts and all baggag<! and tn^asiirc had to be abaiidoned, 
and four Kuropcan ollieials, twelve? nH?n of the guard, and twenty 
coolies were killed, and Liouteiuiiit 1'obin and four sepoys wounded.’ 

North of Pishin matters wen* no better ; no post, no detachment 
of troo])s was safe, and (*ommuiU( athm with ( ‘haman was, for a time, 
cutoff by the A(?]ifil\zais, who seized the Kliojak Pass; and thougli 
driven from it on the 2nd of August when its crest was oe( iipi(*d 
by two mountain guns, throe hundn^l rilh?s, and tw(‘nty-fivt? sapf)ers, 
they continued hanging about in largo numbers, and mueh biisk 
skirmishing went on in the defile and on the adja(?(*nt lieights. 

In the midst of this turmoil and trouble Phayre r<?e(*ived tJK» 
letter from Major Adam mentioned in a previous e]ia[)ter. If its 
cheerful tone allayed hifcf anxiety for tlu*. immediate safety of Kandahar, 
it stimulated his desire to bring speedy d(‘liv(?rance to that eJty's 

1 Lije. of JSir Rnhert Sandeman, j). 154. 

2 Afghanistan (1880), No. 3, pp. 42., 48. 
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gallant garrison; and he had nearly succeeded in completing his 
preparations for the advance of a Force strong enough to cope with 
Ayub Khan's large army and powerful artillery, when news reached 
him that two thousand Kakars and Zhobites had made a fierce attack 
on Kach-Amadan, an important post twenty-eight miles to the north- 
east of Quetta. The garrison, consisting of a wing of the 16th Bombay 
Infantry, some sappers and details of other corps, commanded by 
Colonel T. W. W. Pierce, beat off its assailiints and pursued them for 
ten miles, killing eighty of their number, but not without itself suffering 
serious loss — two men and twenty-five followers killed, and one 
oftie<»r, eight men^ and six follow'crs w'ounded. Undaunted by th<^ 
severe punishment inflicted on them, the tribesmen, returning in great 
numbers, seized the heights above thc5 entrencdiments and com})elled 
Phayre, who knew that Kaeh-Ainadan was full of non-effectives, 
to send off a flying (column to its relief.* Alarmed by the approach 
of this f<)ree, which consisted of two mountain guns, three troops of 
cavalry, and an infantry rc;giment, the tribal gathering broke up, and 
the sick were brought into Quetta on the 21st of August. Phayre 
was de(^ply sensible of the disadvantage t>f holding a number of small 
posts, whi(di, from their situation, could contribute* nothing to the 
attainment of liis iinmediat(t object. “ These* isolated posts, far from 
tin* line of (M)mmunication, are most objcctionabk^ in a military point 
of view ,” so he complained on the 20th of August, ” as they alienate 
men and animals tliat cannot be sx)ared ; ” and a day or tw^o earlier, 
he had U’ltgraplied to Army Head-Quarters that, in conseciuence of the 
attitude* of the Marris, he had already alienated mon* troops for Sibi and 
Bolan than had (?ver been the case before, thus crippling his advance 
force ; yet, Sir Robert Sandeman was asking for more troops, which 
he could not possibly give without stox>ping the advance on Kandahar.' 

1 Besides his own wounded, Pierce had in his charge all the sick brought 
in from Chap^Mr, Thai, Ohotiali, and other abandoned posts. — H. B. H. 

3 Afghanistan (1880),^ No. 3, pp. 53, 55. 
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It is impossible not to sympathize with tlie suppressed irritation 
perceptible in this telegram ; but Sandeman also was in a laliyrinth 
of difficulties, and might well be of the opinion that the presiu vation 
intact of the lino of communication with Qin^tta was esstmtial to the 
advance which Phayre was burning to begin. All the railway stations 
on the Sukkur-Sibi line wtjre menaced bv bodies of maraud<u*s, 
and every post from Sibl to (Jiietta, Jit one time or anotlier, was in 
jeopardy. Many coolii^s and railway cun])loves had lunn massacred 
on their way to the plains, and those that (‘scaped d(‘ath had been 
pursued up to the v<^ry pickets round the Sibi Dt^piM-. authorities 
in India w(M'(^ doing their utmost to send up rcinf()i oiMUL(‘nts and supplies, 
but the result of their efforts was to make confusion worse confound(^d. 
At Sibi there was no ordt‘r, no organization. Day by day, trains 
shot out hundr(>ds of m(‘n and tons upon tons of military stores 

I 

and food stuffs, to be carried on by raw poni(‘S and bull(»eks, wliieh, 
for tlu^ most part, had never before' had a load upon tluur 
backs.' Sick and giddy with liours, often days, of trjivi'lling 
in crowded railway carriag(‘s, the men liad, at all costs, to 1 h^ 
hurried forward into the Bolan, for diday in the d(‘S(‘rt in August 
meant death ; but l)(‘twe<‘n Sibi and Dadiir at Ihe month of th(> 
pass lay (‘ightecui miles of hot, lu^avy sand, and though attempts 
were inad(‘ to lighbm the European soldiers’ siiffc'iings by providing 
them with earts, tlu^ wretclu'd Imllocks drawing tlu'iu crawled so 
slowly that to reach them* camping ground bcfoic th<‘ sun was danger- 
ously high, th(^ men liad to g('t dinvii and stagg(‘r along on foot. In 

' “ Amidst ihe gcnc^ral hurry and confusion prevailing, i he Sibi depot was . . . 
a ehaos of military stores, (.‘ommissnriat supjdies, transport animals, etc., and 
the unfortunat(j oftieers and men liad to hunt for all ilu*ir n*.<|iiircnuMits in an 
atmosphere in which, under any other circurnstanccis, a Kuropeaii w'ould have 
thought he was risking his life J>y merely exposing liimself to tlie sun, and more 
than one succumbed in consequence before lie had even commenccul his march.” 
(“Hie March to Quetta in August, 1880,” by Mr. (X K. Hiddidph, Assistant 
Political Officer. See, United Service Mw^nzim, *bdy* 
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the Bolan there was less exposure to the direct rays of the sun, but 
the atmosphere, oppressive throughout, was in sonu^ of the narrowrr 
portions almost insupportalde ; * and beliind the troops as ilu'v 
advanced, the road was strewn witli baggage and stores of which 
unruly animals had divested t}iems(dv(‘s, or under tlie weiglit of whicli 
exhausted animals had. sujik down to die. liidec'd,'’ to use tlu^ 
words of Mr. (?. E. Hiddulph, “ after tlio completion of the first three 
or four mai*ch(‘s it may he said that the impeilimenta of the troops 
consisted of barely moi'c than tlu". clotlies they had on and the cart- 
ridges in their pouclu^s.” Many died on the march of fatigue, many 
at the end of it m consecjiience of tlie suddem (diange from heat to 
cold, aggravated ])y insuHieient food ; for Quetta, poorly provisioned, 
was unable to meet the demands of the new-comers, and troojis and 
followers alike, liad to be put on half-rations.- 

As weeks passed without bringing mnvs of tlu* relief of Kandahar, 
the attitude of the loeal population gnwv more- openly hostile, «and 
it Avas not witliout cause that old Alla Dcena, the Cliief of U»e Brahuis, 
who “ by placing their camels at our disposal liad thrown in tlieii 
lot Avith us,” began to doubt what tlie emd might be. “ Thay (lod. 
Sahib, that Ka-ndahar may soon be relievefl, or it will be a liad day 
for as w'(‘ll as for you,” weix* Avords freipiently on bis lips when 
he came to Biddulph’s camj) for ncAvs, only to ht‘ar tluit tlicnj was 
none to giA'c him.® 

As an old fj-ontior ottic(‘r, \wsed in all tribal Avays, General Phayre 
knew quite as well as Alla. Deena that the conduct of the people in 
his rear depended on tlie success or failure of the efforts to raise the 
siege of Kandahar, and this knowledge and the ncAvs of the unsuccessful 

I l^dduLph. See, United Sc f vice Mwjnzine, July, 1894. 

3 Biddulpli mentions that when he passed tlirough the .Bolan at the end of 
August, he. “ found eight iiiinaiued JWiiropc^an graves at Kirta, and about as 
many more in a rubbish lioap at Maoli. Of the ones which I did not note or the 
bodies which may have found no burial, who can tell ? for no rejcord was kept 
of the mortality upon diis occ.asion." (Ibid.) •*> Ibid. 
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sortie added to his desire to n^ach that city at tlie earliest possible 
date. lie himself started for the front inini<^diately after the sick 
had ))een brought in to Qiicdta from Kacli-Amadjui, and on tlu^ 25111 
of August, after a three days’ bait at Killa Abdulla, he eiossed the 
Khojak Pass and arrived at (liamaii, having, oji tlie way thither, 

made the unpleasant djs<*oveiy that the* (country was almost barev ol: 

• * 

forage and grain, and that most of tin* springs had run dvv.^ In front 
of him, dihieuhh'S of the, sam<‘ kind would have to Ih* nud., for the 
Afghfins had cut the wator-ehaniitd at (katai, and supplic.'s for men 
and animals must be eolleetcHl IxJore another stt^p in advaiuK^ <*ould 
b(*, taken. To achieve this objecd, ho d(?spatehed, hn the 2()th, two 
small columns of all arms, command*‘d r(\s])eetively by Lieutemant- 
(VJoiiel Pell and Li(mt<*nant-(^)loji(‘l S. h(‘di‘ll~ th(‘ hdt. column 
aecompani(*xl by ^Lieutonant-C^doiud d. (k l/indsay, Onumanding 
Royal Engineer, tln‘ Road Commamlant, Ma.jc)r West inaeolt, and a 
staff of Miigiii<*(o* Otlieers, to open Uf» the. (hitai wafer-supply and 
to reeonnoitn? tJvirty mil<\s towards Kandahar ; t lie right ('ohimii to 
forage in tlu^ Kalani \'alh\v.' 

VViiilst waithig for tliese, ]>reliminaries to he eomphded, (hmeral 
Phayn^ nauaved the disqiiieiing luwvs that a, ])a.rt of IIm^ Klufat 
Contingent, wliieh w a s a thousa.nd st rong, law I mutini(‘d ; " and as 
th(u*e was tlu^ liki'lihood of their stirring up llu; Shora.wa.k Pathans 
to atta<dv (hdistaii and Killa Abdulla, both of wbh'b p(»sts iiad bton 
for some time tlu*eatene<l l>y tribal gathmings, h(5 bad to strengthen 
their garrisons with (hf aehnients of ilio 2 -15th ^^)ot, and at Mu* same 
time to order a wing of the 7StIi .11 iglilandojs, on tla ir way up from 
Sibi, to turn aside at Darwaza in the Bolan Pass and proceed to K b(*lat, 
where it w'as to remain till all fear of disturbance in that State sliould 
have passed away ^ — a necessary precaution, but most unwelcome 

t Afghanislan (18R0), No. }). lifi. - Ihifl. i). 04. 

3 Phayre reported that the w'hole of the contingent hail mutinied - Sandeman 
only a portion of it. — 11. H. H. '* Apjhunisktn ( ISSO), No. ;{, p. lUi. 
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to the officer commanding at Quetta, avIio, at this very moin(*rit, 
was telegraphing that lie ^\'as urgently in need of troops.^ 

In the midst of all tla^se difficulties and anxieties, General IMiayni 
received his first news of the Northern R(*lief Force. Tt was contained 
in the following lt*tter from Colonel I'anmu' to Sandeman, by wlioscj 
directions it was opimed by the officer commanding at ("haman and 
its contents wired to Quetta. 

KTLLAT-l-(blTLZAT, 2()/A A mjml, 

“ My dear Sandeman, 

“ Just a line to say I have heard from General Roberts to-day ; 
he is four marclu'ss off and will be lu^re on tlie 24tJi. I received your 
letter dated lOth and replied to it the sanuj day. We are all well 
and collecting supplii's for Roberts and on tlu^ road towards Kandahar. 

t 

We an*, well off tor supplies here. Roberts ex|)i‘.(jts to bi*. near Kandahar 
on the 2ffth.” * 

Un^re was no ])ossibility of Phayn^’s force being anywbeie n<*iir 
Kandahar on the 2ffth of August, as it was not until the JlOth that he 
began to cross the Kliojak, and, though luj had written to Roberts 
that In*, hoped to arrive* before that city on tlu5 2nd of Si^ptembi r, it 
was the fith b(‘forc all the corps shown in the 'rable at tin*. (*nd of 
this chapter had safely crossed the pass, by wliicli tinu? Roberts 
had defeated Ayub Khan and stood in no fiirthcu^ need of his co- 
operation. 

As early as tlie 20th of August, Phayre had foreseen that this 
would be the ca.s«>, and rc(M>gnizing that he should only enhance* the 
ditticulti^'S <rf ^Jie situation at Kandahar by adding several thousand 
men and many animals to the number to be fed in and around that 
city, he had sent the following telegram to tlu^ Quartermast(*r-( Jemu’al : 
— “ I submit to his ISxcellency’s consideration that the intelligence 
received from General Roberts yesterday and that given by Primrose 


1 Afghanistan (1880)^ No. 3, p. 64, 


2 Ibid. p. 67. 
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to-day, that Ayub Khan had withdrawn his force to thi? Argandab, 
four or five miles north-west of Kandahar, and that the wiiole eountiy 
from this to Kandahar and around that city for a radius of fifteen 
or twenty miles has been denuded of all suj^plies, renders it matter 
for immediate and st^rious consideration wh(‘thc‘r, uiuhir the cir- 
cuiiistancos, I should {ylvance more of my troops from Ohaman to 
Kandahar, than will be sufficient to ro-establis)i and stock w'ith 
provisions the ]K)sts en rtyule-, re-establish flu^ t(;h^graph, and clear 
Tiikht-i-Pul of the tribal gatherings which still appt^ar to Ix^ hovering 
about it. One Brigade of Infantry with some Native Cavalry, 
Mountain guns, and the Field Battenies will, 1 thftik, be sufficient 
for this. ... Jn this way I can stock the road, economise men and 
food, and do the utmost possible to assist tlie largo forc't* at Kandahar.'* 
Phayre was a keen soldier, anxious for distinction, conscious that 
his offiec'rs and men would feel it hard to lu* stopped short of the 
goal towards wiiic^h tl^y liad so painfully and hil)onously struggled, 
not blind to the risk of the work actually ])erform<!d hy them Ix^ing 
lost sight of in the admiration evoked hy Sir Fre(l(‘rick Bohtu’ts’s 
successes ; yet lie put aside the prorufitings of personal ambition, 
and resisted tlu‘ strong pri^ssure- brought to bi'ar upon bim by nuuubers 
of Jiis own Force, wh(*n he saw' that tiuy ran counii‘]* to thc^ best int<*rests 
of the British Forces in Soiitlu^rn Afghanistan taken as a whole. 
Nothing in his military ean^er did him grejiter eridii than the sending 
of a telegram, the suggestions contaimxi in whieh were so littli^ in 
accordance witli his natural inclinations, and it is painful to haves to 
record that any doubts that he may have felt as to Jhe treatment 
in store for his troops were fully justified by tins seiiuel. "flu? bronze 
star given to Roberts's Force and t-o tlui garrison of Khelat-i-(lhilzai, 
was refused to men whose labours and risks had Ixien greater than 
theirs, and the modest despatch in w'hicli their (lencral showed how' 
W'ell they deserved to share in the distinction, w'as not published 
in the London Oazette, though the fact that phayre had been in 
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in(lopfn(l(‘nt coinniancl from tlio day wlioii communication with 
Kandaliar was cut otf, ontitlcil it to that honour. 

TAhLK OF MAelOU-aFNKRAL JMrAYRE’S FORCE. 

zirniiJ.EiiY. 

D V> Royal TIorso Aitillery, Major F. W. W^aid. 

F 2 Royal Artilh'ry, Major .F. R. .F. Dowar. • 

14-9 Royal Arlillory (irravy Cliiiw)A Major O. A. (hawford. 

2 ‘Jo-poimdors and 2 ‘J-pnundias,' Capiairi E. JFiicklo. 

No. 2 .Mountain RaKory, Major R. VVa«*e. 

( ?.\ vAF.iiv Rnrc \ de. 

Rrigadicr-thyioral fl. (\ Wilkinson, Ctnnn landing, 
loth IFiissars, LiontoiianM V)loni'l (t. Jaak. 

2 Snua-droiis 2nd Rornhay (Rivalry, Major W. 11. .1. Stopford. 

1 S<|U!wlron J*oona. Morse, .Major C. .M. Erskine. 

2nd Sind Mors<‘, .Major .M. M.'t'arpendale. 

I Sipiadron 2nd Madras (Cavalry, Captain W. JF. Wornor. 

I ST iNEANTItV 

RritfadiiT-CeiKTal If. M. .fatnos. ( -oiinnandin^. 

2-1 Mil Foot, laeutoTiant -Colonel VV. 1’. (Anrie. 

Sth Iknnhay Infanlry, Lieut onant-Coloncl S. Fi‘llo\\s, 
lOtli IFoinhay Infantry, .Major C. E. Rlowers. 

Kith Buinliay Infantiy (detaehment ), Lieut enanl-(-olonol F. S. Tredoll. 

2m» Inkantiiv Rkioaok. 

T»ri,i]5adier-(Jenei'al '1'. S. Brown, (.'oiiiinandin^. 

2 -loth Foot (lH‘a«l-(]iiarter.s and wini{). Major R. L. Dasliwood. 

(>.‘Jrd Foot (detaehnient), (*aplaiii M. R. Cook. 

oth Boini>ay Infanlry, Lieiiti'iiaiit -Colonel R. A. (\ FFiiiit. 

27lh BoiiiLay Infantry, Lieutenant -Cidonel T. Boll. 

IkniKAV Sapi'kks and Miners. 

No. H Ctanpany, Lieiilenaiit. (L H. \V. O’Sullivan. 

No. 4 Company, Lieutenant J. Neville. 

No. 5 (Jompany, Lieutenant E. (A Spilsbnry. 

1 On the 17th Auj^iiat, Phayre tolesraphed tliPit having regard to the strong 
position taken up liy .\yub Khan's army and its lieavj’^ artilleiy he had determined 
to take with him tlu^ garrison battery 14-9 Royal Artillery, and battery rmuie 
up of 2o |X)undei’s and 9-ponnders wdiieli he had discovered in the Quetta Arsenal. 
Ajtjhamstan (1880;, No IF, p. i)4. 
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Sir Frederick Roberts’s Arrival -at Kaiulahar 

On the 25tli of August, having coni])lc.led his iiiTaugiMnents for the 
witlwlrawal of the garrison of KJiclat-i-Oliil/ai 2 guns I (■ Koval 
Artillery, a s<jiiadron of tJio 3rd Sind Hoir^c, anTl two (companies 
GOth Foot ---Sir Frederick K(»hort.s en1<'red on tia* last stage of his 
long inarch. The distance that slil^ lay hctweeji him anil hjs goal — 

eighty-six and a.ipiartcr miles he dividial into six marehes, with 

one day’s halt at Kohat. 


March 17. 

August 

■iMh. 

Khclal-i-Khii/:ii to -laldak 

. lo 

18. 

»» 


.fnid.-ik to 'riotniia/. . 

. hi 

„ 1«. 

,, 

27tli. 

Tiraiida/. to Poiii.i/ai i 

. ir, 

„ ‘iO. 


•JSlh. 

li) Kohat . 

. lu 


♦» 

:>!)lh. 

Ihdl. 


„ -M. 

> » 

:tot h. 

Kfdtat lo Mohmaiid . 

. 7 

.. -J-i. 



.Moiiiiiaiifl to KMiidahar . 

. Ill 


'I’ol.il Di.slaju-t^ . . sr»] 

Daily Average J-IA miles. 

The road for the lirst few miles out of Kh(‘lat was narrow and 
frequently intersected by ilry waiereourses ; hut, la^i r, it w idenod 
out and presented fewer ililheulties, and the Division ariived in good 
time at Jaldak, wliero it pitched its camp close to the river, on ground 
much broken by nullahs and ditches, all filled witli the ski^letons of 
the camels that had perished in Sir .Donald Stewart s first advance 

I This place in some accounts of the march is wrongly cnllad Akiind Khel — 
that village lying half-way between Poma/jii and Uohiit. — II. I*. If. 
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to KhelatJ At Tirandaz, at tlio end of the second day's marcli, 
/(jleneral Roberts learned that Ayub Khan had raised the siege of 
Kandahar, withdra wn to the left bank of the Argandab, and taken 
up a position between the villages of Paimal and Mazra. The neAv.s 
w’as a day or two old, and as Roberts’s movements deywnded on the 
enemy’s, ho ordered Brigadier-General Huglu Gough to make, witli 
the 3rd Bengal Cavalry and the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, a forced march 
of thirty-foiir miles to Robat, where ho was to put himself into com- 
munication with General ii^rimrose and ascertain tlict actual state 
affairs in and around Kandahar. He would have gone vvitli the 
party liimself, bht, prostrated witli fever, lie liad to send Colonel 
Chapman, the C'hief of the Staff, in his place. Riding rapidly, Gough 
reached Robat soon after mid-day of tlu^ 2Sth of August, Hashed 
the news of liis jiresence to Kandahar, and recei,vt*d in return tin*, 
welcome intelligence that the Afghans were still in the position th<\v 
hjwl taken up on the 25tli — ^intelligence which ( -liapman ([ui(*kly 
sent back to Roberts, who meanwhile had advanced to Poniazai, 
and was busying himself in making jircparations for intercepting 
Ayub Khan, if it should turn out that ho had begun moving on (Shazni.' 
yeven thousand men of all arms, with the lightest ]>o.ssibh5 eiiuipmont, 
were to liold themselves in readiness to move in two marclies to a 
point on the Argandab distant thirty-four miles from Tirandaz, and 
about forty above Kandahar ; Gough s two regiments of Cavalry, 
threading tlieir way through a tangle of hills by an unknown track, 
were to strike the river some miles nearer to Kandahar than the 
Force whose ^flank they were to cover ; and the hospitals, non- 
effectives, and baggage, escorted by the two Field guns, a regiment 

1 Deputy Surgeon-General Banbury’s Diary. 

•2 “ The information obtained regarding his (Ayub Khan’s) movements 
amounted to little or nothing ; it was, however, clear that the Afghan Army 
held a strong defensive position and evinced no intention of abandoning it without 
a struggle." (Chapman^ p. 300.) 
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of Cavalry, and two thousand fivo Ininclred Infantry, were to march 
slowly forward and concentrate at, or ncjar, Kohat, wlicre they were 
to occuj)y {Ml entrenched position/ 

(Chapman’s message cancelled tliesc dangerous arrangements, and 
the next day the main body of the. Division marched to Robat, the 
many sick and footsore protiMited by Tanner's Baluchis, halting at 
Khel-i-Ahmud.- Partly on account of the (huieral’s state of liealth, 
and partly to give the rear-guard tiim? to come up, the 2ihh was spent 
in reconnoitring and foraging, one party capturing three? thousand 
sh(?ep/ Whilst Hugh (Sough was awaiting Kfd)crts’.s arrival at 
Robat, he was joined by (Ndomd St. Johh, and Majors 
Adam and L(?ach, who rode into his camp on tlu^ evtming of 
tlie 2Stli. Iliey r(?maincd for the nigJit and gave, a full ^account 
of all their adventures and mishaps during tin? siege and previous 
operations. 

The ({uestioii of leaving the main road and marching across the 
hills which separate tlu^ valley of the* 'rurnak from the Vidley of the 
Argandab, came up again for discussion at Robat, and Major Adam 
was consult<?d as to the roads ninning through this district. His 
blunt answ«?r that thei(? were no roads, that the propos(Ml plan was 
iinpractiealjlci, and that the right way to deal with Ayub Khan’s army 
was to attaerk it from the south-west, thus cutting it olT from its line 
of retreat on Herat, finally killed the plan ; and Major Leacli was 
instructed to prepare a map, on a large scale, of the country around 
Kandahar, including the ground lying beyond Kan>z Hill and the 

1 (Chapman, p. 3(X.». • 

3 “ After Ivholat-i-dhil/ai every one sutfered niiieh from diarrho*a. "Miis, 
added to poor food, reduced <lio men so that 1 do not think the Forec could 
have reached mucli further than it did.” (Ijcttcr from an ofliccr who marched 
from Kabul to Kandahar, quoted by Dr, Duke sit pjigo *2()5 of hi« Rmdkdions,) 

3 “I ahsill not readily forget the baaing smd bleating tluit nearly msiddcned 
us, or the hullabaloo of the owners who followed the sheep ! We paid the just 
price and regaled ourselves on mutton and melons.” (Sir Hugh Gough's “ Old 
Memories.” Pall 31 all Magazine, April, 1890, p. 540.) » 
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village of Pir Paimal, where it was now dear tliat the coining hatth 
would be fought. OeiKjral Roberts was naturally desirous that 
before his Porce, wnth its enormous numlier of transport animals, 
arrived at Kandaliar, the garrison of that city should liavo recovered 
possession of the sources from wdiicli the British cantonnients had 
drawn their water — sourc(\s ’which lay beyond Karez Hill and were 
therefore in tlie hands of tlic Afghans ; but Piinirose, conscious of 
the weakness of that garrison and of tlio ])osition which it was its Jirst 
duty to def(!nd, declined to risk an engagement with a strongly posted 
enemy, in an attempt to rooccupy the cantormumts, wdiilst Roberts's 
tj'oops wenj still* tw'cnty miles olf. 

. On tlie 20th of August, a letter arrived from Ayub Khan, in 
A'liich, after deelaiing tliat battle liad been forced upon him at 
Maiwrind ‘ and tJiat lu*. w^as still anxious to bo on good terms w itli 
the British Oovi^rninent, iie ask(d tlie llritisli (Nimmander ‘‘to tc^ll 
liiin in a friciiully way ” wliat he thouglit Die best c<mr.s(! for him 
Ayub Khan — to puivsuo in order that “ alfairs luiglit bo settled in 
an amicable maimer/’ to wliich h^tt^^r Roberts sent the followdiig 
curt reply — 

“ In answer to your kitten* asking my advic;e, 1 (tiiii only riiiroiumend 
you to send in the prisoiuiis in your power to Kandahar, and submit 
yourself unconditionally to the Ihitish Cilovernhient.'’ “ 

On tlie .'loth of August, the reunited Force made a short march 
to Mohniand, wJiere Phayre’s loiter, detailing the difliculties with 
which h(i was struggling, put an end to all liojui of his co-operation 
r 

1 “ After thill t was iiiforniod that the Kiiglislt had lialted at Kushk-i-Nakliud 
Ou roeeipt el* this nows I tJioiight it well that, my troops should not take the 
road tb Kuslik-i-Nakhiul, but should ])ruce<5d by that of Alaiwand, ami I hopeil 
that the English iniglit show me friendship. Early in the morning, when my 
troops were maroliiiig to Maiwand, Ihe English army came and began to light. 
What was preordained (.'aine to pass. 1 have given you the particulars and this 
is the real truth.” (Extract from Ayub Klian’s Letter.) 
a Afghuniatan (ISSQl, No. o, pp. 90, 91. 
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in the military ojjcsratioiis now close at hand ; for the next nnircli 
bronglit the Kal)ul Relief Force to Kandaliar and, almost inimediatoly, 
into collision with the enemy. 

On the 31st of August the Division left Moliniand at 2.30 a.m., and 
at 8.30 a.m. arrived before the Shikii])ur (hite, wliero Primrose had 
undertaken to provide J)reakfast for the trooj>s, an<l grain and water 
for the transport animals. The nu*n got souie food, hut in the Jiiidst 
of “a scene of the most indescribable, confusion, as all the baggage 
had (*ut in and suri’ounded tlu*. trooi>s,’' ‘ and tliis confusion was 
soon increast'd by tiu' arrival of the? sick, botli biUro|M'an and Native, 
who were to bo admitted to tin? already oveicrowMcnl hospitals in 
the Citadel. Major Adam gives a vivid picture of Uieir condition 
and of the chaos which the arrival of Roberts’s Porco tomj)orarily 
created in Kandahar. “ Tlicse (the sick) were slowly driven in (1 
can uso no other word) by ilio Raluchi Kegimeni, closing th(j inarch 
of tlie Bengal Division. 'Hiey certainly numbort'd live hundred* 
wretched creatunss and crippk‘s, mountetl on refuse transport, or in 
dandies and doolies, for whom it was diflicult to lind room. At tho 
same time our commissariat agreed to send out supplies to the Kabul 
Force;, including everything from pi]«;-clay to pots of jam. (,'arriage 
for iliis was sent in, and nobody will wonder wlicii J say that, owing 
to the streams of men and animals from the east and from the west, 
the streets in Kandahar loading to tlio (Jitadol became almost 
impassable.’’ 

It was through tJiese stri'ots tliat Sir J^redcrick Roberts rodo to 
the Resident’s quarters to snatch a few hours’ rest l;efore entering 
on the arduous work tliat lay before Jjim ; and it was on th<i confusion 
then observed, for wliieh his own troops were mainly responsible, 
that he formed the unfavourable opinion of the ord(ir and discipline 

1 Maegregor, Vol. II. p. 256. 

2 Deputy Siirgecm-Gcneriil lltaiibury put tlio number at a thousand. 8eo 

his Diary of the 31st of August. » 
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of tho garrison of Kandahar which, many years later, found expression 
in his Autobiography. 

At 10 a.m. tho First and Second Brigades seized, unopjiosed, 
l^icket and Karez Hills, and the north-eastern spur of the range over- 
looking Old Kandahar, thus gaining a i)osition covering the city, 
which gave the Force the command of an ample supply of good water 
and i)laced it witliin striking distance of the enemy. From .Pickf?t 
Hill the Afglians occupying the Baba Wali Pass could be observed 
witli pickets thrown forward on a low ridge overlooking the cantfm- 
ments and the city ; but beyond this nothing could be seen of Ayub 
Khan's army, which lay hidden beliind the liills that rise abruptly 
between Kandahar and the Argandab.^ 

To obtain the information ^ necessary for the maturing (»f the. 
Gcneiul s plans, a reconnoitring party, consisting^ of two Mountain 
guns ll -b Boyal ArtilhMy, the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and the lotli 
yikhs, commanded by Hugli Gough and accompanied by tlie (’hief 
of the Staff, (hloncl Chapman, went out about 1 p.m. to force the 
enemy to disclose his dispositions. Gough made straight for tlic 
higli ground above the village of Gundigan, where he halted the 
guns and infantry. Pushing forward with the cavalry another mik- 
or mile and a half, and avoiding as far as possible all enclosures, he 
emerged at last on an open space of turf about a mile from tlie village 
of Ihr Paimal, where tlu* Afghans seenu^d to be strongly entrenched. 
The appearance of Gough's cavalry at once drew' the tin? of the enemy’s 
artillery, and in a very short time tlu'. dry watercourses, which formed 
a natural c*ntr^nchmeut along tlui entire front of Ayub Klian’s position, 
tilled with men who opened a brisk lire on the intruders. The 3rd 
Bengal (Cavalry, “ admirably liaiidled by their commandant, 
Lieutenant-(Honel A. 11. D. Mackenzie,” - now' fell back on the 
Infantry, and the Mountain guns ojwned fire, partly to test the range 


I Chapman, p. 301. 


Koberts's Despatch. 
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and partly to check the Afghans, who were pouring into the gardens 
near Gundigan ; but, satisfied with what he had seen, Gough soon 
sent back the guns and directed the Infantry to cover the retirement 
of the Caviilry. At the first sign of withdrawal, the enemy pressed 
forward in great strength, and with such persistency tliat all the 
troops were ordered to fall in under arms, and the Heavy Battery 
was requisitioned from the Cittidcl. This was at once s(‘nt out by 
the Herat Gate, its passage through the city increasing tiu* confusion 
that reigned then?, by driving the crowds of wretched followers, still 
slowly making their way towards the hospitals, into tIu* side streets.^ 
Not till after sunset, by Avhich time two Brigades had deployed and 
firing had been taken iq) all along the line, did the Afghans (h?sist 
from following up tlu? Sikhs, and, bi\t for the steadiju^ss of that line 
regiment under its able Commander, Colonel C. K. Henn(\ssy, and 
the enemy’s indifhu-ent sliooting, thiTe would have been licNivy losses 
to deplore ; “ as it was, the reconnaissance proved that the enemy 
was full of spirit, and justified Priiuroscj’s refusal to rcoecjiipy canton- 
ments whilst the Belie ving Force was Ixiyond supporting distance. 

It was supposed tliat the. position taken up by Roberts’s troops 
lay outside tin? limit of range from the Baba Wali Pass, but more 
than one shell from tlu; tneiny’s rifled camion fell into tlie camp ; 
and as it was clear that Ayub Khan’s troops were too near neighbours 
to be left for many hours undisturbed, the General, on his ndum 
from the city, determined to give battle without delay,'' and ordered 
the officers commanding Divisions and Jirigades, eaeli witli liis Staff, 
and all officers next senior in rank to the Brigadi<?rs, t • be at Head- 
Quarters at six o’clock the ne.xt morning that he might, in person, 
explain to them his plan of attack, to undei^stand wlii(;li a knowhalgo 
of the position and strength of the two forces is essential. 

1 UommentH on the Campaign by the As.si8tant QuartennaKtor-tieneral i.){ 
Mic Kandahar Force. 

^ Roberts’s Despatch. 


Cliap/naxi, p. 
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On retiring from before Kandahar, Ayub Khan had fallen l»iiok 
behind the Paimal Mountain, a curiously shaped range of hills:;, 
running from north east to south-west, nearly parallel to the course 
of tlie Argandab, at a distance varying from a mile to a mile and a 
half from that river’s left bank. Tliis range is pierced by two passes, 
the Haba Wali, about two miles and a half from Kandaluir, easy 
and pi*aeticabkj for all arms ; and the Murcha, three miles north-east 
of the Thiba VVali Pass, impracticable for guns, but ace(\ssil)le 
to cavalry. Ayub Khan’s main camp lay close to the villagt*. of 
Mazra, between the two passes, the former of which he had had 
strongly fortiluMr; but his position cxtendc^d for fully two miles along 
the slojx's of the Pir Paimal Mountain. All the villages in this district 
arc embeddt^^l in oreluuds ajul walled gardens, and Uie ground is 
much cut ujj by canals and irrigatiion chamnds, whilst cjiiplacements 
for the. Afglian guns luul been thrown up at all favourable points 
along tlu‘ entire length of tlio j)osition, to defend which Ayub laid 
with hiju : — 

32 (tuns. 

SOO Regular Cavalry. 

3,0<X) Irregular Cavalry, 

Regular Infantry. 

5, IKK) Cvha/.is. 

Total strongili— -32 guns, 3,800 hoi*senicn, 9,tH.)0 footmen. 

TTic Ihitish force was encamped behind Kari^z and Picket Hills, 
Avith outposts on the summits of each, and stretclied southwards to 
the Herat road near the village of Surimza. It consisted of 

« 

32 (tuns, 

2,103 Sabres, 

^ 8,837 Rides, 

exclusive of the g\ms and troops left to guard Kandahar ; and though 
mimerically weaker than the enemy’s army — 10,940 as against 12,800 
— it was greatly superior to it in discipline, elliciency, and equipment. 
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H’rom Picket Hill it was possible to look into the Baba Wali Pass, 
and from observations which revt^aled that rifled cannon wen' in 
position on its south-eastern slopes, that its Koial was (‘rowded witJi 
Ghazis, and that a strong body of regular cavalry wtae bolding the 
eomijarativoly open ground over which it must be? approaelii'd,' it 
was clear tliat, through it, the Afghans w('re expecting tlio British 
advance to be made, and that they would unpre. pared for an 
attack from any other dinxition. Coneral Roberts therefoix^ dc^t<u‘- 
niined merely to threattjn the jmss and to fall upon Ayiib Khan’s 
right flank, force back the troops fit tiu; south -wesfern (vxtnunity of 
liis j)osition upon his main camp, and in so doing cut him off from 
his direct line of retreat on Herat- -tlie plan sugg(‘st;c(l by ATfijor 
Adam at Robat, anti wJhtrh Hiigli (lough's rt'eonnaissant'c had shown 
to be fjracticable.. 

The task of earrying tlu! eiuuuy s position was assigjuxl to the 
Bengal Divisioji, commanded by Majoj*-(lene?’Ml Ro.ss. It consisted 
of thretj Infantry Brigad(;s, tlu^ First find SixMmd of whittli vv(‘rti f.t> 
make th<^ attack, whilst tlie Third w^as to form up on its own camping 
ground, awaiting ordtins to advance in support; find of ft ('.avalry 
Brigade, wliieh w-as to be posted behind the luimh‘t of Su!|)uza to 
threaten Ayub Khan's rear, and to be ready to inttupost*. fit tlui right 
moment between his troops and the Argandab, to tlie, left bank of 
which river Roberts intended its movements to bo confined. 

TABLE 

Showing Composition and Disposition of tun Bengal DiyisroN on the 
I sT September, 1880. 

l.y/ Infmtlnj Brigade, 

drawn up behind Karez Hill, Brigadier- General Maoplierson commanding. 

02iid Highluiiders. 

2nd Gurkhas. 

23rd Pioneers. 


i^Chapman, p. 303. 
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24th Punjab Infantry. 

fi-S Royal Artillery (screw guns) Mountain Battery. 

iStrength : 6 guns, 1,815 Rifles. 


2nd Infantry Brig tide, 

eohelonned in rear of 1st Brigade, Brigadier-deneral Baker commanding. 
72nd Highlanders. ^ *■ 

2nd Sikh Infantry. 

.3rd Sikh Infantry. 

5th Gurkhas. 

2nd Baluchis (20th Bombay Infantry). 

No. 2 Mountain Battery. 

, St rfjngth : C guns, 2,506 Rifles. 


^rd Infantry Brigade, 

t , 

formed uj) on its own canvping ground, Brigadier-General Macgregor commanding. 
2nd Battalion 60th Rifles. 

4th Gurkhias. 
ir)th Sikhs. 

25th Punjab Infantry. 

11-0 Royal Artilleiy Mountain Battery. 

Strength: 6 guns, l,8t»4 Rifles. 


('amlry Brigade, 

Brigadier- General Hugh Gough coniinanding. 

K-B Royal Hors<^ .Artillery. 

0th Laneci’s. 

.3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

:lrd Punjab C-avalry. 

Central India Horse. 

Strength : 4 guns, 1,378 Sabres and I.ifinee.s. 

f 

Total strength of Bengal Division : 22 guns, 1,378 Sabres and Lances, 6,215 
RifiOb. 

To the two Infantry Brigades of the Bombay Division, commanded 
by Lieutenant-General Primrose, was to fall the double duty of 
threatening the Baba Wall Pass and holding the ground vacated hy 
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the Bengal Division, from Piekc^t Hill, througli Karez Hill, to Chi- 
hilzina ; its Cavalry Brigade, posted about a mile north of tJie Kedgah 
Cato, was to watcli the Murc^ha hiss, and in the event of an irruption 
from that (piarter to protect the right Hank of the British position ; 
and four Forty- Pounders were U\ be placed in n. well -selected si^ot 
about a hundred yards^to the right of Picket Hill, from which tlu^y 
could bo brought to bear on the Baba Wali Pass. 


TABLE 

SiiowiNO Strknoth ano Pom position of Bom hay Division o\ tiik 
1st Skptkmbkk, 18S0. 

Liouteiiiint-(lenor«.l Primrose ( Vmirnniiding. 

hifarUry Jintptdf:, 

Brigadier-Ceiieral Burrows coimnfinding. 

(Kith Foot. 

1st (irenadiors (1st Bom hay Infantry). 

Jaooh'a Rilles (30th Bombay Tnfantry)- 
Strength: t)07 IliHes. 


2ml InfanUfij Hrigiuk, 
Brigadier-Ocaiera 1 Dauheny eorii niaiidi tig. i 
2nd Battalion 7tli Royal Fusiliers. 
4th Bomba}*’ Infantry. 

Itlth Bombay Jnfanlry. 

2Htli liombay Infantry. 

Strength : l,5S7 Kitles. 


Camirif Brigade^ 

Brigadier-General Nuttall commanding. 

3rd Bombay t^avalry. 

Poona Horse. 

3rd Sind Horse. 

Strength: 725 Sabres. 

I Promoted vice Brooke killed in the sortie of the Kith of August. This 
excellent officer died some months later of cholera at Kandahar.— H. B. H. 
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Artillery, 

C-2 Royal Artilleiy. 

5-11 Royal Artillery (four 40-ponnders). 

No, 2 (Jf)mpauy Bomhay Sappers and Miners. 
Strength : 10 guns, 38 Rifles. 


Total strength of Division: 10 guns, 725 Sah/cs, 2,022 Rillcs.i 

Roberts’s plan was both .simple and sound ; but Ayub Kluin had 
either .seen througli it, drawing the right eonclu.sion from Gough’s 
reconnaissanctf, or he had conceived a plan of attack on tlie Briti.s]i 
left, the exact counterpart of Rol)orts s propo.sc'd attack on his riglit ; 
for, during the night, he strongly oticupied the villagers of f^undi 
Mulla Saliibdad and Gundigan, lying elo.s<^ up to the ihitish y)o.siti(m 
on the direct line of the contemplated advance. 

I There mu.st .siibse^piently have l>(H?n an inferehaiige of troops between the 
two Infantry Brigades, for Daubony hold the ground from wliich the Bengal 
Division had advanced, with four eomjjanies of the Obtli Foot and two of the 
Jst Bombay Grenadiers, both originally belonging to Hurrow.s'’s (command, in 
addition to two compinies of the 2Slh Bombay Infant rv belonging to liis own.— 
H. B. If. 
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Battle of Kaiulaliar 

An hour before dayliglit on the inorninsf of tbe 1st of September, 
iill tho troops in aiul around Kandaliav foil in inidoi* arms ; at <> a.ni. 
they wore dismissed for breaUfast ; and at 8 o’clock IJie two Divisions, 
p' ddjtl with cooked rations, took up the positiems assygiu'd. to 
then., Ross's inon liaving previously struck their <‘amp and plae<^<l 
tlieir tents and in a walled enclo.siir(\ As soon .as tlio nee(^s.sii,ry 

dispositions had been eoinpleted, Sir Frederick Roberts -still v(^ry 
unwell -'Cstabli.shed hi.s Jfead-Q.iiart<Ts on K.-mcz Hill, froFU the sTiinrnit 
of which he could k(M?p an eye on the Raba VVali Pa.ss, Find a.t tho 
same time follow the juovemeuts of Jiis own irnr)ps till th(\v pa.ssed 
from sight behind the Pir Paiinal Mountain. Round the shoulder 
of that range, large bodies of Afghan troops, eovci’ed by cJoiids of 
skirmishers, could be seen issuing frcrni tlie gat-dcuis Find oreiiards. 
In front of Maepherson's and Raker’s Riigades tin; (duizis liFid already 
opened fi desultory fire, but the .action only began about \) tun, wluui 
the 40-poundors on the right of Picket Hill r(^pIiod for the tirst time 
to tho Afghan guns on the Ihiba WfiU KotFil. SimultFineously, (1- 2 
Field Battery, from a position a little in front of Pijikot Hill, and 
6-8 Mountain Battery, from a xioint <a little in front of K.arez Hill, 
began shelling Gundi Mulla Sahibdad to prepare the way for Mac- 
pherson’s advance, whilst the four guns RoyFil Horse Artillery opened 
fire on Gundigan from a spot south of tho H<jrat Road, neai* (Jhiliilzintt, 
with the object of covering the advance of Baker’s Brigade, and the 
subsequent^movements of Gough’s Cavalry. 

505 
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As soon as the fire of tlio Artillery liacl had tinu> to tell upon th(» 
enemy, Ross ordered Macpherson to attack Gimdi Mulla Sahilxlad 
and to follow u]> its capture by clearing the enclosures between that 
village and th(^ Paiiual Mountain ; at the .saiuci time dirc’^cting Baker, 
whilst keeping in touch with Macxdierson’s left, to drive the enemy 
first out of thci gardtms and orchards in liis immediate front mid then 
out of Gundigan. * 

Led by Golonel Battyti, the 2nd (^oirkhas burst into Gundi Mulla 
Sahibdad, but the Afghans, numerous and determined, drove them 
back — a momentary clieck, (juickly rcpair(;d, for joining luxnds with 
the l)2nd Highlaiftlers, under Colonel Parker, and sux)ported by the 
23rd Piopeers and the 24th Punjab Infantry, the brave little men 
returned to the attack, and tJie two njgijmmts carried tlu^ village 
with splenclid dash. The Ghazis, on their part, fouglit w'ith fierce 
courage, facing a bayonet charge and finally defending a liouse to 
which they had retired, with such tenacity that a gun liad to be 
brought uj) to dislodge them.^ Meanwhile Baker's Column had 
ejieountercd no less stubborn resistance in crossing a plain cut up 
by watercourses and thickly set with willow trees, and in threading 
its way through Availed and looxiholcd enclosures, and the narrow 
lanes of (jlundigan. The luunt of the fighting in this part of tlio 
field was borne by the 2nd Sikhs under Colonel Boswell, and the 
72nd Highlanders under Colonel Brownlow, both regiments having 
frequently to fix bayonets to carry positions, or to check the bold 
rushes of the Afghans, '.riieir courage and determination wvm 
crowned Avith ^‘omplete success, but the Highlanders lost their gallant 


I “llere a st range incident occurred. Lieutenant Menzies of the Highlanders 
being wounded, Avas carried into a hut to await the arrival of the surgeon. While 
lying there, attended by one or tAvo of his men, a Gliazi jumped up from a dark 
corner of the hut and, before he could be des|)atchcd, intlicted two more wounds 
upon Menzies, fortunately, neither of them very severe.” (The Tifn^ 
Correspondent.) • 
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commander,* also Captain St. J. T. Fronu* and Lanoe-Sergoant Cameron, 
described by Roberts as ‘‘ a grand sped men of a Higliland soldier ; and 
both they and tlie Sikhs liad many iin'ii kilh^d and wounded. 

The Afghans, expelled frojn (iundi Miilla Sahibdad and (Tiindigan, 
fell back in good ord(‘.r on tlu; village of raiinal, and both Brigades, 
followed by the two ^Mountain Batteries, which had continu<;d in 
action till their tire wa*s masked by th(^ advance of the Infantry, 
rounded the shoulder of th(i Tir Paimal Mountain and pressed rapidly 
up the Argandab V'^alley, clearing out tlu^ enemy, as they advanced, 
from the orchards and gardtuis which abound in the fertih*. strij) of 
land lying between the river and the base of thcj lulls. Mac]>h(‘rson s 
Brigade which, moving on an inni'i; curve, had soon oi/tstrippc^d 
Baker’s, encountered a lu^avy lire! as it wlif‘eled into llu; valley, but, 
pushing on, still led by tlu^ Highlanders and (hirklias, it captiued 
the village by turning its right and attacking it in front in a series 
of rushes.® 

The Afghans now fell back abo\it a mile and a quarter, to an 
entrenched camp whicli covered both the north-western mouth of 
the Baba Wali Piiss and Ayub Khan’s main eamp, a position the 
importance of whicli lie evkhuitly recognized, for reinforceimnts 
from the Reserve vvcjre seen ImiTving towards it, and the guns on 
th(^ Kota! had been whcele<l round to tmfilade its approaches.® 

The capture of Paimal had put an end to all likelihood of an 
Afghan attack on the British camp ; so Roberts, who had been kept 
informed of the j>rogrc*ss of the 1st and 2nd Infantry Brigadc^s, on 
learning the nature of the olistacle by which the banner w^as now 
confronted, ordered Maegregor to advance* to its support. He liirnsclf 

1 “ He (Brownlow) had on many occasions highly distinguished himself as 
a leader — at the Peiwar Kotal, during the oiH*iuUons round Kabul at the latter 
end of 1879, and notably on the 14th of Dcscc'inbor, when he won the admiration 
of the whole force by his brilliant conduct in the attack and capture of the .<\smai 
Heights.” (Roberts’s Despatch.) 

2 Hensman, p. 517. 


» Rol«^rts’s Despatch. 
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accompanied the column, intending to join RokSS at Taimal ; bafc 
that General, confident in the courage and endurance of liivs m<?n, 
had not waited for reinforce merits to follow up the (jnt^my, and 
Maepherson's ti’oops, hugging the mountain on tlieir riglit, canu; 
suddenly on the Afghan position. Tlic enemy's guns wore postcxl 
in rear of a wat(‘Teoiirse, backed liy a l)igh bank, protected by which 
the artillerymen fired rapidly and well. Tlicir right rested on a 
small building, and on their l(!ft, lying on tJio liilliside, three or four 
hundred riflemen poured a heavy fire into tlu^ leading British troo|)s, 
upon whom the guns on the Baba Wali Kotal liad also been broiiglit 
to bear. Major \Vliit(^ eommandmg tlio foremost companies of 
the 92nd,* recognizing th(3 danger of delay, instantly called upgn liis 
men for just one more cfh)rt “ to^ close the Inisiness,”^ and the High- 
landers, and two compsiuics of Gurkhas uAder Majur S. E. Beeclioi’, 
responded unhesitatingly to th(^ call. Dashing forward with lix(xl 
bay<jnets, tlujy drove the Afghans lw?adlong from their entrench ments, 
losing themselves upwards of forty imm in tlie charge. Ever foremost:, 
in a(;tion, the gallant Wliite was the first man to reach tiio enemy’s 
guns, but Privati^ Tiiderbir Lama of the 2nd Gurkhas, scarcely a 
step behind, laid his cap on one of thciin as a proof tliat it had b(‘eu 
captured by his regiment," 

Whilst this was going on in the centre of the? enemy's position, 
on its extreme left a half- battalion of the 3rd Sikhs led by Money 
had charged a large body of Afghan Iriegulars, who fled in luasto, 
abandoning the three guns they had with tlicm. This success com- 
pleted the rout»of Ayub Khan s forces, for his Regular troops, leaving 
the Artillery and the Ghazis to sluft for themselves,® had taken to 
flight when Ross turned tho Pir Paimal range, and, concealed by 

1 Roberts’s Despatch. 2 Hensman, p. 518. 

3 “ It is said th.at Maiwand was won by Ghazis, or by a mob of rudely armed 
ryots (peasants) led by those fanatics, and one ccrtsiinly saw much to confirm 
the idea that the strength of an Afglian army lies in its Irregulars.” (Hensman, 
p; 522.) 
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the numerous vineyards and oivlumls, had (?ro.s.scd the Argandab 
unobserved; and there being no cavalry on the further bank to inlor 
cept them, they all got away -the Meratis retiring in good ordtT 
towards Herat, through the Zemindawar, and the Kabulis towards 
Ghazni, by the Khakrcz \ alley. t)wing to ilie. intrieati? nature of 
the ground, Ross liad 110 idea of the completeness of his victory, and 
exi)eeting the enemy to* take U]) a fresli ])(>sition and olVt^r furtlu^r 
resistanoe, lie halted his men to repk^iisli tluh’ anmiiinititm pouehes, 
and sent olT Captain Straion, the Superintendent of Army Signalling, 
to the Baba VVali Kotal to ludiograph the news of his su<ie('ss to 
Roberts. Straton nev(‘r sent tlu^ niessag(?, for half-way up tlie J*a.ss 
a Ghazi leapt from a ravine and shot him through the hejyt.^ 

Shortly after t.lu) two Brigades had resumed tla*ir advance- - 

• • 

Baker, on tlui left, now Ic’tuiing - tluy erossed Ihci load to the Baba 
Wall l*ass, the stat(5 of whieh, bloelo'd as it was with ahandojU'd 
guns, eamp (apiipage, ammunition, grain, and forage, revealed the 
iiuignitud(5 of tlui Afghan ilefeat. About a mile frtuu the (aitreneh- 
ment taken hy the h2nd IJighhindtMs and 2nd (hirklias, they eamo 
upon Ayub Khan’s cami), with its baits all standing just as the troops 
had loft them wJien, (airly in the morning, th<;y marched out to nuajt 
the British atta(;k ; and outside one of t Ikmu lay t he body of Licmteiiaut 
Hector Maclaine, wlio, taken ]irisoner during the nrti (‘at from Maiwaiid, 
iiad been murdered at the viay moment when (h^livci’aiiecj was at 
hand. Sir Frederick Roberts, in liis J)(^s|)at(^h, attrihuUal tiio act 
to the guard set over tlie jirisoner ; hut as tlu^ imai composing it 
were ReguLirs, and liad probably fled witli tlieir taujirades an hour 
before, it seems more lik(?ly that the murdeier was a (diazi, for the 
medical evidence went to provci tJiat tlie one wound a sharp cut 

1 “In Ciifitain Straton Hor .Mfijcsty’s Service has li>st a most ;icooiii|»]i.shefl, 
intelligent officer, under whose management anuy signalling, as ai^plhd to licld 
service, reached a jatch of i)cifcction probably never befooj attained.” ( Roberts’s 
Despatch.) • 
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in the throat which had nearly severed the head from the body-~ 
had only just been inflicted.* 

The state of the camp showed clearly tliat the Afglians had counted 
on victory, for not a tent had been struck, nor a saddle>bag carrud 
away. “ All the rude equipage of a half -bar barons army,” to quote 
the words of an eye-witness, “ was left at our mercy — the meat in 
the cooking-pots, the bread half-kneaded in the earthen vessels, 
the bazaar with its gliee-pots, dried fruits, flour and corn— just as 
it had been deserted when tlie noise of battle rolled up from Pir 
Paimal.” - Food of all kinds was welcome spoil, but of far gnNiter 
importance were *thc Afghan guns, every one of which fell into th(; 
hands of* the victorious troops. Pursuit was out of the qu^iistion, 
for the T/ifantry were worn out, qnd by the time the Bombay Cavalrv 
liad made their way through the deserted Baba Wali Pass and 
descended into the Argandab Valley, the Afghans, except for a few 
stragglers who were overtaken and killed,’ had crossed the river, 
and were fast finding shelter among the liills. lloss therefore luilted 
his men just beyond Mazra till Roberts, coining up witJi Maegregor’s 
column, ordered the 2nd and 3rd Brigades back to Kandahar, where 
they arrived before dark. 

Meantime, the Bmigal Cavalry Brigade was trying, but too late, 
to overtake and break uji Ayub Khan’s retreating troops. The 
four regiments composing Cough’s force had remained in an enclosure, 
part of tlic walls of which had been levelled to give them free exit, 
till the heights above Cimdigaii had been seized by tluj 72nd 
Highlanders ; len, about 1 1 a.m., they issued from this shelter and 


1 “ I clifliuounted and examined the body. He had a clean, incised wt)und 
on the neck, which all but severed the head from the body. His death coulfl 
not have taken place more than half an hour beforcj 1 saw him.” (Deputy 
Surgeon-Cenoriil Han bury 's Diary.) a Hensman, p. 521. 

“ General Nuttall . . . pursued during tlie afternoon, up the Argandab 
Valley to the east of theviver, killing llMl stragglers.” (Ibid. p. 528.) 
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rode along ilie Herat road at a gallop. Hcyond Guild igaii they 
wheeled to the right to int^^rpose botivei^n the Afghans and th(^ river, 
and had just traversed an optm stretch of ground whvn tiuur (Vun- 
inandcr received orders to make for the ford at Kokeran, about 
three miles in his rc'ar, cross tlie river, and do his best to ovrutake 
the enemy. The ordtvr was carried out as quickly as ])ossible, but 
nullahs and watercourse's caused much delay,' and when i he Brigade, 
issuing from the river, had eonu^ out on to tlu^ wide, open plain on 
its western bank, the enemy whom th<\v liad hoped to overtake 
w(Te beyond tluur n^ieh. k^ar away, in the diri*(;tion of tlu^ caravan 
route to Girishk, a large body of horsenuai, probaWy Ayub Khan s 
escoii;^ were vanishing in a cloud of dust: and the maii\ body of 
fugitives that, an hour beforti, bad crossed tiu'- river by a ford four 
or live miles highpi* up its t?tr€uini, had already gained the hills, which 
form the southern boundary of the Khakn^/. \"allev. Gough made 
every effort to cut otf the tail end of the rctieating Afglians, but 
the great heat and tlio exhausted static of thr. hois<*s, many of which 
had been out eighteen liours the previous day, liekl liim batik, and 
only a ftnv scattered bands were ovc.i*t.akc-n and destroyed. 

At the foot of the mountains, some of tlu^ fugiiiv<*.s stiized a village, 
and occupied a line of sangars on a rocky spur behind it. Major 
Gerard, commanding a stpiadnui t»f the Gentral India Horst^, dis- 
mounted liis men to dislodge them willi carbine fire ; but (hmgli, 
fearing that he might Iwi drawn into too big a business, peremptorily 
recalled him.* By tliis timti, not only had Ayub Khan's Regulars 

• 

' “ A d(jcp dyki? iWTfws «)iir line, wliicli it was imiM)ssiljle to jump, now eaused 
much delay. 'I'ho regiments liad to liiid their way in single file by two or more 
narrow tracks, up and down its steep banks.” (Duke, p. 373.) 

” Hampered as the eavahy wcm'c by narrow lanes and iin bridged wat^ir- 
ehaimels, our progress to the Argandab river was but slow, and a lot «)f jireeioiis 
time was needlossty wasted, especially in crossing tlie canals.” (Gerard’s J)iary, 
p. 306.) 

a Ibid. p. 307. • 
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got safely away, but his Irregular forces had so completely dispcr«<‘(l 
as to make further pursuit useless ; ^ so, as the sun sank, the 
Brigade rc^erossed t!ie river by the upper ford, passed Maephersou’s 
camp, where it heard of tlio Infantry’s complete success, and rode 
slowly back to Kandaliar through tlie darkness of the Baba A\-ali 
Pass.* 

The Afghan losses in the battle of Kandaliar were much lu'avier 
than the Brilisli. lh)bert.s estimated tluj killed alone at t\v<Jvo 
hundred men ; his troo[»s buried six hundred bodies botvve(‘n 
Kandahar and tlu? villago of Pir Ihiimal, and there must have 
been many wouAde.d. 

The British losses, as will be seen from, tlwj following 'I'abl^^, were 
not heavy whcJi tla^ strength <»f the Afgimu position, and tlie couiiigc 
with which it was (hd’euded, are taken into aecounti : — 


1 “ Just as it is diHiciilt to undtM'slaiul the rapidity with which large jjiiihIkts 
are assombletl in Afghanistan for tighting purposes, so the dispersing of «ii 
Afghan army and its atterulant masses of tribal levies in lliglit is almost beyond 
eompreliension.” (Cluipiiuin, p. 305.) 

■2 At page 374 <if his liccnllcxMom, Dr. Duke gives the following graphic 
accoimt of the ride of (tough’s Brigade : — 

“ Biding with my brot her tioetor of the 3rd Bcjigal (Aiviiliy, in rear of the two 
leading regiments, we saw liow' the heat was telling on tlio horses. Every three 
or four hundred yards a charger was down and panting, his rider trying to coax 
him onwards. In spile »)f our elTorts, the enemy gained the full advantage of 
their start for life. On the right of t he plain, Captain Egertoii’s scpiadron of tlu! 
3rd Punjab Cavalry charged a nuinber of Afghans just breaking across the plain, 
and killed upwards of a hundreil. Three of his men were wounded severely, 
and Lieuteuajit Baker and three others slightly ; but even here many of the 
enemy escape J, •the horses being too exhausted, to folloAV. One horse of this 
squadron dropped dead as he afterwards arrived at the edge of the water. Indeed, 
ten ho|so3 of the 3r(l JtcngaJ and three of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry died fioin the 
ojreols of the day’s heat. Otlier small parties of the 3rd Punjab CWaliy killed 
detached portions of the enemy, in which Lieutenant Beresford’s and several 
chargers were wounded. A stiuadmii of the Central India Hoi'se, under Major 
(jcrard, swept along the hills on the left of the plain, and delivered a charge 
homo wdth telling elfect into a number of the enemy wlio had all but reached 
the cover of the lulls, »iid wiiose comrades opened fire on our troopers,” 
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NUMERICAL RETURN OF CAHUALTIES. 


Staff 

E-15 Royal Horse Artillery 
(’-2 Royal Artillery . 
t) -8 Royal Artillery . 

3rti Bengal Cavalry . 

3rd Punjab Cavaliy . 

( Vntral India Horse . 

3rd Bom bay -Cavalry . 

3rd Sind Horse . 

(Kith R dies . . *. 

72ri(l Highlanders 
(I2nd Highlandta's 
loth Sikhs. 

23r(l Pioneers . 

24th Punjab Infantry, 

‘Joth Punjab Infantry. 

2iid Gurkhas 
4th Gurkhas 
oth Gurkhas 
2nd Sikhs . 

3rd Sikhs . 

2nd Bail! eh is 

(Commissariat Department 


Total 
Grand Total 
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10 horses and 7 mules killed ; 17 horses and 5 mules woiindecl. 


The three British officers killed were 

Captain E. Straton ...... Divisional Staff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. Brownlow . . . 72iid Highlanders. 

Captain St. J. T. Fromc . . • f* «f 
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aad the eleven wounded, 


Captain R. H. Murray 
Lieiitonaiit S. C. H. Monro. 
Jiioutenani. S. A. Menzics . 
Lieutenant T). W. Stewart . 

Captain C. W. Willock . 
Lieutenant L. S. H. Baker . 
Lieutenant N. F. F. Chainl>erlain 
Lieutenant 1). Cliosncy 
Licutenant-tyoloncl A. Battye . 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. F. Roweroft 
Major tl. B. Slater 


. . 72rHl Highlanders. 

. 92nd Highlanders. 

• • ft ff 

. . ;h‘d Bengal (Javalry. 

. • 3rd Punjab Cavalry. 

. . Central India Horse. 

. . 23rd Pioneers. 

. . 2nd Gurkhas. 

. . 4th Gurkhas. 

. . 2nd Sikhs. 


In the First Brigade, the under-mentioned officers and men 
specially distinguished themselves in ll\e. attack on (hindi Mulla 
Sahibdiid ^ . 


Major G. S. White . 

Private .John Dennis 
Drummer James Boddick 
lji(m tenant H. S. Wheatley 
Sepoy Mangal .Jaisi . 

„ Wa/Jr Sing Nargarkoti 
,, Makkareah Rana . 

,, Bisrain 'Phapa 
„ Maniram Lohar 

and 


Major G. S. While . 
.Lieutenant C. W. H. Douglas 
Corporal William McGillvray 
Private Pet^jr Grieve 
„ John McIntosh 
„• D. Grey 
M^jor S. K. Beecher . 
Havildar (vopal Borah 
Sepoy Inderbir Ijama 
„ Tikaram Kwas 


92nd Highlanders. 

>» ft 

ft tf 

2nd Gurkhas. 

»» f » 


tf 

tf 

ft 


92nd Highlanders. 

ft If 

ti It 

ft It 

It It 

It It 

2ncl Gurkhas. 

It *» 
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i Roberts's Despatcli. 



BATTLE OF KANDAHAR 




showed great gallantry and forwardness in the attack on the Afghan 
entrenchment near the foot of the J3aba Wali Pass.* 

In the Second Brigade the following British officers, Native officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and soldiers were mentioned for conspicuous 
conduct during the attack on Gundigau and the clearing of the 
surrounding enclosures* : — 

Li(iutcnant-(JolonolJ. .1. BoswHI .... 2ml Siklis. 

Major ii. M. Pratt 

Major J. U. Slater 

Major F, K. Hastings 

Siibadar-Major (Jurbaj Sing 

Jemadar Alla Sing *, ,, 

Naick Dir Sing 

Sep(?y Hakim 

,, Jai Sing . . . „ • 

„ PortabSir^g . . • 

„ BirSing 

Colour-Sergeant (i!..raeol)s 72iid Iliglilaiuleis. 

Colour -Sergeant H. Ljiuder ,, ,, 

Lance-Corporal J. Gordon ,, 


Observatio.v 

So far as the Infantry was concerned, the battle of Kandahar 
was the battle of a good tactician, every big aiul little unit in the 
Force supporting all the rest ; but the part assigned to the (Rivalry 
in the original plan nuade the work of the Infantry liarder than it 
need have been, and lost to the victors the full fruits of ilieir victory. 
In his account of the engagejiient, the Times (Correspondent, (hmeral 
Vaughan,® gave it as his opinion that lictter results would have been 
obtained if the Cavalry had been attached by regiments to the (lifferout 
Brigades ; but a careful consideration of the ground on wliicli the 
battle was fought and of the relative positions of the opposing forces, 


1 Koberts's Despatch. “ Ibid. 

® My Service in the Indian Army, by Sir Luther Vaughan, K.C!. B. , Apjiendix VI, 
291 ; also Times, October 15th, 1880, • 
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points to tho conclusion that the fault lay, not in the massing of tlie 
cavalry regiments, but in the original intention to confine their action 
to tJie left bank of tho Argandab, sm error corrected in the end, but 
corrected too late. If, on the evening of the 31st of August, the 
Cavalry, the Horse Artillery, and a regiment of Infantry had been 
posted at Kokcran, ready to cross the river ne^ct day as soon as Baker 
had cai)tured (lundigan ; and if, favoured by the open ground on 
its right bank, they liad pushed rapidly upstream towards the liiglier 
ford, the discovery that their line of retreat was in danger would 
have weakened tlio Afghan defence, and their whole position would 
have fallen into ‘Ross’s hands with comparatively little loss to him 
and at a heavy cost to the enemy, whose regular troops, instead of 
retiring^in good order, would have been utttjrly routed and dispersed. 

The capture of all Ayub Khan’s guns^might seem to give finality 
to his defeat ; b\it he soon rallied his followers, witli the result that 
the Indian (Government had to ke(;p a much larger force at Kandahar 
througliout the winter than was necessary for tlio protection of tlio 
city against local hostility, and tliat after the departure of the British 
garrison, a second battle of Kandahar had to be fouglit before Alxlur 
Rahman could establish his sovereignty over Soutliern Afglianistan.* 

1 Hio mistake which had such serious consequences could not be excused 
on the pleji of ignorance of the locality, for botli sidc^s of the Argandab were 
known to officers of the garrison, and to Colonel Chapman and other officers of 
tlie Bengal Division ; and they cannot have failed to point out to Roberts that 
the ground on the riglit hank of the river wius cas favourabJe, as tliat on the left 
bank was unfavourable, l-o Cavalry oj)eratioiiH. -If. B. H. 



CHAPTKR XXXrX 

Evacuation of Northern Afghanistan 

Ably seconded hy Jiis (liitd* of th«- Stalf, (Vdonel W. 8. A. Lockliart, 
and by his Assistant Adjutant-(h iieral, Ma jor VV. .J. lioyes. Sir Donald 
Stewart, wJiilst assisting Ilohcrts in the organi'/ation tin? Kandahar 
t'ieid b'orco, had been energetically continuing the ))re|r^arations 
for liis own retirement from Kabul, and on the btli of August had 
sent tlie following^ tel(?gram*to the Viceroy : — All our o])jc^cts liave 
been attained, and nothing remains to be done but to hand over 
Kabul to the Amir, wlio is naturally anxious to establisli himself in 
his capital and bring li is government into working order. Politically, 
withdrawal now will he well timed, ami it happens we. shall leave 
Kabul on the day UximI for the purpose two months ago. The state 
of affairs at Kandaha?’, moreover, lendcu-s it highly iic'c<‘ssary that 
we should avail ourselv(\s of present opportunity, whilst country 
here is ({iii(>t and frees from complications.'" ^ 

This message Lord Rij>on repeai<‘d t<) the 8(*crctary of State, 
with the following endorsement of its views. We are of opinion 
that Stewart's proposal to c^vacuatci Kahul must be approvc^d. 1. 
entirely agree with him as to political ijn])ortanee of st^iy.ing present 
opportunity ; if we let tliis slip the situation may change, and we 
may be unable to witlidraw witliout stu-ious cunbarrassment.” “ J 
entirely approve evacuation of Kabul," was Lord Ifartington's reply 
and the withdrawal, saii<;tioned by hotJi (lov(?rninents, began only 
^ a day later than the day originally fixed for it. 

1 Afghaniittan (1881), No. 1, p. 53. * a Ibid. 
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Meantime a divergence of view on a point of cardinal importance 
had suddenly declared itself between Stewart and his Political Officer. 
Sir Donald, distrusitful of Abdur Rahman, both as a ruler and an 
ally, was unwilling to give him arms, or to leave him in possession 
of the fortifications (irccted by Roberts.' Lepel (Irifiin, convinced 
tliJit the new Amir was an able man, and sipcere in his wish to live 
on good terms wdth the Indian Government, desired, within reasonal)le 
limits, to strengtlien liis hands. The order to blow up all the works 
around Kabul, had been given without Griffin's knowledge, and 
when lie heard of it acjcidentally from the ('Ommanding Engineer, 
ho wont straiglif to Stew art to express his surprise that so important a 
decision should not have been communicated to liiin . Stewart (Jcfcndcrl 
his silcpce on tin? ground that^the retention or destruction of forti- 
fications was a matter entirely for tfio miliiary authorities, and declared 
that, as a soldier, he could not consent in leave behind him fojls 
and walls which, at some future day, might bo used against British 
troops ; but Griffin refused to admit that a question wliich involv(*d 
grav(5 political issues, could be regarded as a purely military concern ; 
and pointed out that the settlement just concluded aimed at the 
reconstitution of a strong Afghanistan, standing in friendly relations 
to the Indian (Jov(^rnment ; and that if, with one liand. Sir Donald 
led Abdur Rahman into Kabul and, wdth the other, blew up the 
works that might enable the Amir to hold his own in that city, he 
would discredit him with his subjects, and abandon him defenceless 
to the attacks of his enemies, who, however divided among them- 
selves, w'oultL Ih». certain to combine for his overthrow. Even from 
the military standpoint the Political Officer condemned the Generars 
refusal to accord the Amir material aid, arguing that, though a lavisli 

1 “ Griffin is muck taken with Abdur Rahman’s intelligence and nice manners. 
Unfortunately, like all Afghans, he wants everything from us, and all ho has to 
give in exchange is the chance of his friendship. The fact is, wo have made ^ 
a mess of the business, I fear, and have been wasting our time on a man whO| 
has no real strength of his own.’* (Sir Domld Steward' 8 Lift^ p. 374.) 
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gift of guns and rifles might be dangerous, a mo^^lerati;? number, suflicient 
to enable him to arm his own spc^cial friends, would net as a check on 
the tribes that might be tempted to harass tlie retirir\g Ihitish force, 
whilst the possession of vast fortifications, requiring large numbers 
of troops to hold, would be a- security against tr<‘acliet’ous ])ursuLt, 
should treachery cnteii into the Amir's plans. 

Finding tliat ho could make no impression on Sbnvart by spoken 
arguments, (Jriflin withdrew to canbody tliem in a memorandum; 
and, Avhen this also failed to alter the Generars views, li<*. apiieak'd 
to the Covernnu'iit of India., who twicti refused to interfere. For- 
tunately for Afghanistan, and fortunately for India* Mr. Lepel (h illin 
was ri)t a man to be daunb'd ; and w hen, in protesting foi* tlie third 
time against what he saw to be ajatal (uror, Ju^ j*eqii(\sted that his 
protest should bo placed* on official record, the (Jovernment gave 
way, and tc^legraphed to »St(;wart dirt^cting him to tM)iiu‘ to an under- 
standing with his Political Officer. It would se(*m that, on n^fleotioii, 
8ir .Donald had arrived at the conclusion fhat tlu'. position he had 
taken up was less vital than ho liad at first dc^elarod if. to Iks ; for 
ho now told Oriflin that; if ho were oonvincod that Abdur Ibiliman really 
sot groat store by tho fortifioatioas, Jio would cancel fim order- for 
their destruction. Tho proof asked lor was (juickly forthcoming. 
The samo ovoning a swift nicssrmgor carried to Abdur liahman (b*iffin'.s 
instructions for a letter to bo written to hims(5lf, in w Inch tluj Amir 
was to set forth tho dangers that would threaten his position at Kiibiil 
if the fortifications were destroyed ; and when, the next rnoining, 
an explicit and strongly worded rerfiiest tliat they miglit be loft intact, 
arrived and w'as laid before Stewart, tJio (hmr^ral yiehh‘d '‘•graeefriljy 
^nd cordially ” to the Political Officer ; and if he thought the 
Amir's letter a strangely iimel}'^ one, he never showed any surprise.” ^ 

1 “ The situation wiis thus ha^rpily saved ; but 1 was cerlain then, and am 
certain now, that if tho fortifications had been blown up, and this insulting 
display of distrust had been .shown to our chosen nominee in the siglil of all 
Afghanistan, Abdur Kahman would never have eslrjkblitdicd himself at Kabul, 
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Reassured on this vital point and apprised of the approacliing 
departure of the British troops, Abdur Rahman had been drawing 
nearer to Kabul; and, on the morning of the 1 1th of August, Ko 
y4nd Sir .Donald Stewart met, for the first and last times outside the 
western gate of the Sherpur cantonment. It was tlic Afglian Prinoo 
who had asked for the int(?rviows yet, once jinsido the tent in which 
it was to bo held, he seemed to have nothing to say ; and as neitlior 
Stewart, nor the two (lonerals, Hills and CJoiigh, who had ac(M>iU])ani(‘(l 
him, could speak Persian, there was an awkward silence after Lepol 
Griffin had finished making a few compIiiiHUitary nmiarks, so that 
Sir Donald h)st patience and was in the act of rising, when the Amir s 
tongue Was suddenly loosened. Witli Avarmth and camutstness 
Abdur Rahman now thanked ytewart and Grilfin for th(‘- honour 
and consideration they had shown him tliroughout 4110 negotiations, 
and expressed his deep gratitude to the British GoverniiKuit for 
having placed him on the throne of his ancestors. His interests 
and the interests of that Government were one, so lu^ dc'clan^d, and 
his friendship for it would bo undying. All pres(‘nt wore struck 
by the sincerity of the Amir’s tone and manner, and it was with 
feelings of genuine compassion that the three G(?nerals parted from 
a man who w^nild, they believed, soon fall a victim to the rivalries 
by winch he w^as surrounded. TJie Political Oflieet, Avho liad had 
many opjAortuniticss of judging of Abdur Rahman’s chanxeter and 
abilities, took a more hopeful view' of his prospects, believing that 
if the British Government only extended to him its full and ungrudging 
sui)port, he wduld overcome successfully his many difficulties/ 

and AfghaKistan would hfivc fallen haek into the eluiciiS and auar<4iy from wliicli 
4110 'late Amir saved it. ' * (Article entitled “ Afghanistan and the Indian JIfrontior,’ ' 
'by Sir L. <jriliin, K.C.S.I., in the Fortnightly Rtvdew November, 1901, written 
a feiv weeks after the death of Abdur Rahman.) 

1 “ Very few persons believed tliat Abdur Rahman >could maintain himself on 
•the throne, and even the Foreign Secretary, Sir Alfred Lyall, the ablest of the 
Simla officials, Avho possessed an intimate knowledge of Afghan affairs, prophesied 
that the Amir wopld have to leave the coimtry with the British army.” (ibid.) 
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At the end of the interview, tlie Amir rode hack to his camp to 
prepare for the morrow’s public entry into Kabul, and tlio British 
officers returned to vSherpur to mak(^ over tlui caiifconiuent, the Bala 
Hissar, and the forts on tli<^ various heights around the city, to tlie 
Afghan officials appointed to receive them. When the last of them 
had changed hands, all the troops in and around Kabid, organized 
into one Division, commanded by Major-CJeneral Hills, and evT-iry 
regiment and detachment scattered along the. hundr<>!d and <-ighty 
miles wliich separate Kabul from Peshawar, set their faces eastward* 
and juarched for home. The whohj inoviauent was carried out in 
accordance witli a programme drawn iij) by Major Boyes and 
issued • to eviiry (commanding Onicer, »Sta(T-()fficer, and Jlcad of 
Department; and to prevent any; clashing of troops, tlje exact 
position of eacih corps was lclegrapli«*d tlaily to Hii’ Donald Stew art’s 
HeaiKiuartcrs. 

The force now set in motion amounted to twimty-threi^ thousand 
men, of wliom, as shown by the accojiipaiiying Tnhh, about seven 
tJiousand started from Kal)ul : — 

'rAHLK. 

Major-Ciicncral »I. Hills (.'ei.iiniiiic.lijig. 

/ II -II (I'jim.sna HiitU^ry. 

BoyaJ Aitillfiy . . • ,(m 1<VU1 Uattwy. 

I Ist Punjab Cavalry. 

• • • _ 1 2nd jab (.^.vvaliy. 

1st Infantry Brigade? lirigiidicr-(.'cni‘ral C. (ioiigli <«>mmiindiiig. 

ii-Utli Foot , ^ 

28th Punjab Infantry. 

4i)th Sikbs. • 

2iul infantry Brigade— Hrigadicr-(ient?ral li. J. Hughes com maud itig. 

Foot. 

3i'd (jlliurkbas. 

H)th Punjab Infaiitry.t 


1 Part sent on with oonvoya. 
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3rd Infantry Brigade. - Brigadier-General W. Daunt commanding. 

G7th Foot. 

27th Punjab Infantry.* 

5tli Punjab Infantry. 

Divisional Corps — 3 companies Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

The (vorps of (hi ides. 

c 

§ 

The strength of the force which inarcliwl out of Kabul towards 
Peshawar was as follows: — 


(FROM A RFTURiV DAIFl) 17TIf AlTGUS'r, INCLUDING THK 
(LUtUiSONS AS FAR AS dAGDALLAK) 


•c 


13!) 


1,1)01 


5,331 


P 

b 0* 
w-n 
S'A 
h”-. 


7,431 


3,411 I 1,:172 i 2,!)Sl) I lji!)4 


754 


•282 


The untlcr-riK^niicmed troops had left Kahid previously on 
their return journey to India, and are not included in the above 
return : — 


A B Royal Ilorao ArtiJlciy 
G-3 Royal Artillery, Field Battery . 
b- ll „ ,, Elephant Battciy 

12— {) ,, ,, ,, 

19th Bengal Lancers 
5 conj panics Bengal Sappers . 


About 2,(MX) men. 


In addition to the foregoing there were, on the Line of Communica- 
tions between Butkhak and Lundi Kotal, under Major-General R. 0. 


^ Part sent on with convoys. 
Regimental followers only. 
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Bright (whose head-quarters were at Safed Sang), sonic 14,000 troops, 
disposed as follows, viz : — 

3rd S€aion,~¥Toni Butkhak to Safed Sang, iiiuIcm’ Brigjwlier-Goneral K. 
Sale-Hill. 

2 Gnus No. 4 Hazara Mountain Battery (from Ka.biil). 

6th Dreagoon Guards (Carabineers). 

17th Bengal ('avalry, 

25th Foot. • 

22nd Punjab Infant ly. 

30th „ 

2nd Section , — ^From Rozabad to Dakka, und(jr Brigadier-thuioral .1. Doran. 
G-3 Royal Artillery. 

Part of .5th Bengfil (.^avaliy. 

8th Bengal Infantry. 

• 9th ,, „ (fiartof). 

1st Maiiras Infantry (part of). 

15th „ „ . 

• 

(The first Section, from Lundi Knlal to IVsIiawnr, is not includi^d 
in this statcinent.) 

The following “ Moveable Columns '' w(‘r(' also ludd available 
ill the vicinity of the main road : — 

No, 1 Moveable Column . — From Safed Sang at AJardandan, overlooking the 
Hissarak Valley 

4th Bengal C'avalry (i)art of). 

5ist Foot. 

31st Punjab Infantry. 

1st Ghiirkhas. 

No, 2 MoveaJde Column . — Near Jolklabad : — 

2 Guns No. 1 Mounhiin Battery. 

4th Bengal Cavalry (Head-quarters). 

2-5th Fusiliers. 

Dth Bengal Infantry (Head-quarters). 

1st Madras Infantry (part of). 

At Peak Bolak : — 

L-5 Royal Artillery. 

5th Bengal Cavalry (Head-quarters). 

2-14th Foot. 

32nd Pioneers. 

1 company Madras Sappers and Miners, 
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To ni()V(^ twenty-tlireo thousand discifdined troops over rougli 
roads, running through sweltering valleys, with high passes or narrow 
defiles at either end , to cncamx) them, night after night, on cranijMid 
spaces, with limited water-sux)ply, i)icketing every lieight and searching 
every lateral valley, Itjst some sudden attack should break their 
rest, was, in itself, no easy task ; hut its dyiicultics were trebled 
by the necessity of supplying the needs and assuring the safety of 
forty thousand cam})-follo\vt»rs, to say nothing of many Hindus and 
some Afghan Sirdars, who had elected to go into exile rather than 
remain within reach of Abdur HaJiman’s strong liaiid. J^arge droves 
of cattle accompafiied tlie. fugitiv«‘s, and the transport for the vast 
host corjsjsted of ev(;ry d(‘Scri|)tion of eaniagc — carts, hacl^jcries, 
ekkas, ek'j)liants, camels, mules, jionies, donkeys, and pack bullocks ^ 
— many of them without drivers, for the Hazaras (mgage^d at Kabul 
had d('serted, though tlieir ex|)enses for the return journey liad been 
guai'ant(‘ed to them. 

The whol(> Kabul Division encamped the first night at Butkhak ; 
but the second night, owing to the limited spac^e availabU^ at Lattaband, 
(.lough’s Brigade, which acted as rear-guard tliroughout the mariih, 
halted three miles short of the Kotal. The third evemiug, the rear- 
guard did jxot get into iSeh Baba till U pan., and many of the baggage 
animals, laden since 4 a.rn., never got in at all, but lay down and died 
on the road, niere was heavy work to be done and hardships to 
be borne by every man in the retiring force, but the brunt of the 
suffering fell on the transport, and the worst of the fatigue and woiTy 
on the troops t|j.at had it in chargci. “ It is impossible to describe 

I “'Hio |lcliii’n Marcli tt) India under Sir Donald Stewart in 1880,*’ by 
Ucutenai»t’(’oluncl Walter J. Boyj's. Jour ml oj Rof/al United Service Institulion, 
Vol. XXXVll. 1803, No. 180. 

“ The carriage ... of the sick down from tiio front was a great strain to 
my transport, as the greater portion wcit) conveyed in carts below 8afed Sang 
to Jellalabad, where they embarked on rafts, which, for invalids, were peculiarly 
advantageous, reducing, as they did, the journey by some four days.” (Report 
of Lieutenant-Colonel H. (St. 0. Tmsker, Chief Director of Transport.) 
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in adequate tonus the difficulties and ])erj)l(^>citics which devolve 
upon the rear-guard of an army man? King ]»v confined, waterless 
roads in a mountainous region under a bioiling sun. Loads get 
displaced and must b(? readjusted ; a pony or a camel casts its load, 
which must be replaced or transferred to anotlu>r animal, or a wheel 
comes off in tlie narro^vc^st and most difficult part of the road. Each 
and every such incident causes a check along the wliole linc^ and a 
huddling tog(‘thcr of animals ensues ; })oni(‘s and mules begin to 
fight and kick ; weak and jaded followers declart^ they cannot march, 
but they must be got on somehow. iSiicli, in a f(>w words, arc some 
of the cver-recurring dilemmas which, from morn ’till night, tax the 
patience and endurance of a baggage or rear-guard, ^riu? (unbarrass- 
inonts above referred to an* considerably (*nfianeed wh(?n, ^is in this 
instance, the transport is* of a ver}' mixed kind. Movement must 
then be regulated by the pace of the slowest animal.” ' 

So wrote Boyes in his naiTative of ilio march, and the picture 
is not exaggerated. TIkti* arc no statistics to show' the ])erc(Mitagc 
of sickness among the troops subjected to these, harassing and ex- 
hausting conditions, nor how' many of tlie “ jaded followers ” died 
on the road, but the report <if Major (1. IJayter, Director of Kabul 
Transport, shows that of tlic nine thousand four lumdred and thirty- 
three animals starting from that city, thirteen hiindri'd and eighty 
I)erished ; one convoy alone losing a liundn^d and <u’ghty-fivo caiiuJs 
out of four hundred and seven, in crossing tlu^ Lattaband Pass. 

Beyond Sch Baba, owing to the confined natun^ of the ctmntry, 
it became necessary to move the ftn’cc by briga^les ; and after 
Gandamak, wduu’e it concenf.mted for tiu? last tim<>, it had to be 
broken up into half-brigad(*s, the scanty supply of water and the 
narrow camping grounds in the Khyber forbidding the passage of 
any larger body. In consequence of this rearrangement, tlio rear- 
guard remained at Safed Sang from the 1 8th to tlie 23rd of August, 
1 “ The Return March to India under Sir D. Stewart," by Colonel Boyos. 
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and when it resumed its march, it took with it a large accumulation 
of heavy camp equipage and twenty thousand maunds (over sevt^n 
hundred tons) of ordnance stores, carriage for which was provided 
by utilizing every sick camel that was pronounced capable of carrying 
a light load.^ Even with this aid some Government property, food 
stuffs, and grain had to bo left behind * at thii^ and other posts, and 
the Khujianis and men of Hissarak fought fiercely for the possession 
of some twenty or thirty cartloads of miscellaneous stores abandoned 
at Basawal, tlie latter carrying off the lion's share.® At Dakka, 
Gough’s Brigade halted again to cover the troops still defiling through 
the Khyber, and on the Lst of September moved on to Lundi Kotal, 

where its Commander was instnicted to remain till further orders. 

• #- 

Practically, the British retirement from Northern Afgiianistan 

*■ « 

had been unopposed. Ihere were a few attempts to plunder, and 
the Khujianis assembled in large numbers, but, wanujcl by Gougli, 
did nothing to impede his march ; and, so far from suffering from 
liunger, the troops enjoyed almost a superfluity of good things, tlianks 
to tlie Chief Director of Transport, Cok)nel Tucker, who, foreseeing 
that the exodus from Kabul might come at any moment, on his 
own responsibility, had sent back the transport animals, which had 
brought to Peshawar the lieavy baggage and surplus ordnance stores, 
laden with food stuffs and forage, for distribution all along the lino 
of communieations.'^ 

Day by day, as the troops moved forward, the Force under Sir 
D. Stewart s command grew^ less and less, for eacli corps, as it emerged 
from the Khyber, came under the jurisdiction of Major-General 

G. C. Hankin, commanding the Pcsluuvar District. Hankin’s in- 

< 

structions were to avoid a large assemblage of men at the Harri- 

‘ Report by Lt. -Colonel H. St. G. Tucker, Chief Director of Transport, 
a Major C. Hay tor, Director of Kabul Transport. 

® “ There seems to have been some misunderstanding regarding the carriage 
for this particular station.” {Lieutenant-Colonel II. St. G. Tucker’s Report.) 

* Ibid. 
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Sing-ke-Burj encampment, midway between Jamrad and Peshawar, 
and to prevent any delay at Peshawar itself, or on the banks of the 
Indus. Lieutenant-Colonel fi. U. Wolseley, who had Inwl considerable 
experience in the moving of troops both on the Kandahar and Kuram 
lines, was sent to Hankin as Chief «)f the Staff, to assist in the lalwrious 
work of planning and sjupcrvising the onlerly marcli of nine batteries 
of Artillery, nine x-egiments of Cavalry, twenty-one regiments of 
Infantry, and eight comi)anies of Sap|jt‘rs and Miners. The difficult 
task of setting thousands of men across the swollen river at Attock 
and Khushalgarh — the ( hmmander-in-Chief had agreed to llankin’s 
request that he might be allowed to use both the tflrand Tinnk and 
Kohat^roads— fell to (.’aptain C. A. (hi-tlicw ; and, Jis in tIie,pi'(!vious 
year, great assistence was naidered to the militfiiy authorities by 
Mr. H. B. Beckett, .Deput}» C-ommiK.sitmer of Peslhawar, who colk'cted 
the five hundred boatmen needed for thi' 0 |K‘ration, and warded off 
a threaten(‘d strike among them by iiis fij*mn(?ss and tact.^ 

Thanks to the rapidity witli whicli tlie dispersion of tlic troops 
was effected, to tJie healthiness of the summer of JS80, and to the 
unremitting attention devoted to th(‘. sanitary arrangements by 
Deputy Surgeon-General J.\ T. KjastM*, and liis two principal medical 
officers, Surgeon-Major J. Good and Surgeon-Major J. Browne,'* 
only the 9th Foot, thc^ last regiment to leavc.^ Afghan tfUTitory, was 
attacked by cliolera before itiaching tlu? Indus. A S(?corid outbreak 
occurred after crossing that river, at tlie Jiiissan-Abdal encamping 
ground, but botJi wenj of a mild typci and occrasioned very slight 
delay. ^ 

Though the Head-Quarters Staff was not broken up till the 3lst 
of August, Sir .Donald Stewart left Jellalabad on the 23ixl for Lundi 

1 See Chapter I. of this Volume — “■ 'Phe Mareh of Death.” 

2 Upwards of 60 sick officers, 1,400 British soldiers, 3,000 Native soldiers, 
and 3,800 camp-followers from the front had passed througli the hands of those 
three medical officers during the previous six montlis. ^ 
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Kotal, wliere he arrived the next day. All his arrangements had 
worked and werti working well, and his presence and advice weie 
more needed at Simla, where many military pn)l)lcins were awaiting 
solution, tlian with the; troops whose safety was now fully assured. 
As questions conncctc^d with the occupation of the Khyber were 
among those that would hav(? to be decided,^ he lialted on his way 
dowTL and made a careful inspection of LunJli Kotal and Ali Masjid. 
“ The worst site possible for a cantonment or advanced post ; every 
possible objection could be made to it,” ‘ was his verdict on the 
former position, and the latt-er, thougli “ exceedingly strong,” he 
condemned as tew much scattered, too exttaisive to be “ held, if 
seriously ^ attacked.” * ^ 

At Peshaww, where he arrived on the 3()th of August, yir Donald 
had a long conversation on frontier affairs with tlie Cortimissioner 
of the District, Oolonel W. G. VVaterficld. The two men were of 
one mind as to the “ general principle of withdrawing all troops 
from the frontier,” but differed as to the status to be accorded to 
the border tribes ; Waterfield desiring to makt; tli(;m infhq)endeiit 
both of Afghanistan and India, wliich in Stewart's opinion would bo 
a mistake. 

On tlie 31st of Augtist, Stewart handed over command of all 
the troops still in Northern Afglianistan to (3en(*ral Bright, and 
travelled up to Simla, wliere Lord Ripon met him witli a hc^arty welcome 
and the ofltjr of a seat on his Council, made vacant by the resignation 
of 8ir Edwin Johnson ; and whe^re, a few days lat(?r, he received 
the gratifying intelligiaici^ that tlie (J.ue(m had conferrerl upon him 

1 tSir iV. i^tcwari's Lifey p. 

Dopnty Surgetin-Gcnoral A. Smith, in consultation with the Principal 
Medical Officer of the Khy])cr Force, also carefully inspected the site, and 
recorded the o})inion that “ from something inliercnt in tlie position and 
climate of Lundi Kotal, it is a moat unhealthy station for European troops/’ 
and “ strongly recommended, on sanitary grounds, that it be abandoned.”— 
H, B. H. ^ 2 Ibid. p. 383, 
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the Grand Cross of the Bath, in recognition of his great services, 
both military and political, in Afghanistan. His own verdict on 
the period wliicJi covered tiiose services is recorded in his Diary dated 
Jamrad, August 29th — “ Got out of Afgliaiiistan to-day Avith some 
pleasure. Th(> last two years have betm eventful onc\s in iny life, 
and I am thankful that 1 hav«*- come through them without any 
discH'dit in any partichlar ; " * and this modest judgment must, 
on the whol<^ be emdorsed by the historian. During tlu^ two years 
in which Sir i.)onaid had exei*cis<‘d absolute power over the lives 
and foiliunes of a coiupu'red peopli*, he had never hvxm guilty of an 
act of injustices or crue^lty ; he iiad done, his bi‘st tp soften iho hard- 
ships which the military oci^upation of a very poor country must 
entail* upon its people* ; and h(' had *siiccc(;d(^d in preserving the 
peace of the territories undi*!* his fule and in winning tlu? respect, 
if not the all’ection, of the inhabitants of Kandaliar. But if as an 
administrator h(5 takes rank with his great [nedecessor, Sir William 
Nott, as a soldier he takes rank below him. It is impossible to picture 
to oneself Nott throwing away his transport in a purposeless march 
to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, or committing the tactical blunders which so 
nearly ended in disaster at Ahm(*d Khel ; and yet, though remembering 
those? two iTi(iidt?nts, Sti^wart had r(*ason to lx? thankful that he had 
escapt'd discredit — he may \\'(J1 have fedt in later life that liis greatest 
achievement, tlu? admirably cuiiceiviid and e\eciit(?d evacuation of 
Northern Afgliaiiistan, overshadowed by tlu^ brilliancy and success 
of Roberts's march on Kandahar, was not apprcciat(?d at its true 
value. The claims of that aciiiovemeiit to the admiration of (jvery 
serious student of military hist<3ry, were well summed up by Colonel 
Boyes in the article entitkxi “The Return Mareli to Imjiia under 
Sir Donald Stewart," already quoted from : — “ Taking into con- 
sideration (so he wrote) the size of the Army, 23,000 men ; the number 
of camp-followers, some 40,000 at least ; the large quantity of stores. 


« Sir D. Stetrarl'K Life, p. 387., 
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ammunition, and supplies ; the mixed description of transport ; 
the difficult nature of the country ; the lawless, freebooting character 
of the tribes along the route ; and the season of the year when the 
march was made, it is not too much to say that tlie return of the 
Afghan Field Force to India in 1880, under General Sir Donald Stewart, 
is one of the most striking examples on record of how a higlily-dis- 
ciplined, well -organized force in the hands of a skilful General can 
successfully overcome the greatest difficulties/' 

The withdrawal from Kabul accomplished, the Government 
turn(‘d its attention to the evacuation of the Kuram. I^liis valley, 
once so ardently coveted by Loid Lytton, had bi^en sU'adily sinking 
in value under the test of actual possession. No one now dreamed 
of domimiting Kabul from the Shutargardan Pass, and tlie^road 
to tluxt cfty wliieli was to supersad<i the Khyb(*r route, had come to 
be regarded by Roberts himself as a mere l)y-road/' 'Hk' (-om- 
mandor-in-Chit'f had nev(M* noiirisluwl any dcihisions as to the riiifiiary 
importance* of the Kiirjim. In Octob(U*, IS78, he liad rocomnunded 
that Roberts’s Division should bo transfernsl to Pi'shawar ; in August, 
18751, he had antieipat(*d what actually occurred a f(nv weths later 
in the advance on Kabul, ‘ and it was thcu.('ff>r(? no wondc^r that when 

* “ Iho Shutargardan must ever l>e eoiisidered a. bad lino of inilifaiy com- 
munications. From Habib Killa, upwards, the road piiss(\s through a diflicult 
country over th(^ IViwar Kotal (8,{>(.i0 feet) onward to tlu^ narrow defile of Hazar 
Darakht, attaining (mi the crest of the Shutargardan an elevation of 11,200 feet. 
Ihe descent to Dobundi and Kusiii is extremely difficult and stwp ; for wheeWi 
carriages it is iin])i’acticabVv and it would take a vast oxp(?iidilui*e of money to 
make it passable, Hie variation of altitude in the short distance whicli separates 
Habib Killa from Kushi is^ surely in itself prohibitoiy of all thought of a railway 
beyond Kuram. The above features indicate enormous difliciilticjs for those 
who liavo to provide siwdi continued Iransporl of niunitions of war and 
food supply, as the advance of an army by this route w’oiild imply. Unless a 
transport train far more extensive and more efficiently organized than any we 
have seen in the hist campaign, were avaihible for him, it commandin’ who would 
advance to Kabul! by this line would find enornKuis difficulties in his way, for, 
having expended the limited number of days* supply he could hope to earry 
with him, he n^^st^ of necessity, become dependent on the means of some other 
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the question of holding, or retiring from, the Kiirain eaino up for 
settlement, he should Iiavo been found declaring that, as a line of 
military communications, experience has c()ndeinn(>d it, and I abandon 
it as such without the slightest regret/' ‘ Watson, the (hmeral on 
the vspot, wlio had luid long and trying exp(ui(Mice of tlu^ imhealthiiK'ss 
of the Kuram, and tliv restless liostility of the liill-tribes on its borders, 
was quite as n^ady to let it go. “ 1 know of no n^ason for lve(q)ing 
troops any longer in the Kuram," so telegraph(‘d to tlu' h'oHiign 
Secretary on the 2nd of October. “ 1 understand that liave no 
political interests in the valley, and with r(\gar(l to our obligations 
to the Tiiris, as (Jovernment declines to give thcjii a. Oovernor, and 
they cannot elect one themselvc's, 1 will dividi^ tlu' country into 
districts .under leading Malliks, giving each s(*t one of oui* foits for 
their protection. Districts will administer tli(‘ir own allairs locally, 
but will all unite to resist a common (memy. I will now issiu' the 
Proclamation forward(;d undtu* your tc^Iegram of the 2.Sth of August. 
Can you send me sorm? printed copit's ? I'uris attach grc'at im- 
portauee to this, and, if wididy circulated, tin* Kabul Covcrninent 
will know that we are in earnest. "Jliese arraiigcnumts can be nuidc 
in a few days." =* 

On receipt of this teltigjaui, the Foreign S(;e]*t*tarv informed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab that tlu* evacaiation woultl begin 
on the 15th of October, and iiistriicited hiin to arrange' with Watson 
for the rectification of boundaihvs made necessary by the se|)aration 
of the Kuram from Afghanistan and the restitution of the Ifarriab 
and Khost valleys to the Amir, 

The proehamation embodying theses political clitingc's was now 
issued, and at the same time Watson advanced livt^ thousi/ii<l rupees 

column, operating either l)y the (lhazni or by the Jellalabad roacl. This would 
have been General Roberts’s condition had he been called upon to advance in 
March or April last.” (Extract from Sir Frederick Haines’s Minute of 25th of 
August, 1879.) 

1 Afghanistan (1881), No. I, p, 8G. 


a ibid. ]>. 94. 
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to the Turi and Bangash headmen to meet the expense of raising 
levies for tlie defence of the posts and forts, of which they were 
to be the heirs, and presented them with some rifles, matchlocks, 
and ammunition captured from the Afghans. Those preliminaries 
accomplislied, all troops and stores were withdrawn from the en- 
campment on the Peiwar Kotal — ^the 8hutarjfanlan and Ali Khel 
had been abandoned by Gordon months before; the Kuram Forts 
were handed over to the Turis on the morning of the IGth of October ; 
and the troops moved by easy stages down the valley up wiiicli 
Roberts had marched just two yeans before, and, with the recrossing 
of the; Kuram Rivof, the w'ar in Nortlu‘rn Afghanistan came to an (md. 


" OnSKWVATlONS 

ft 

t 

OusERVATiON I. Sir Donald Stewart has lieen criticized for tlui 
despatch of Roberts's column to Kandaliar, and for liis own rapid 
and complete, withdrawal from Afghanistan ; hut the considerations 
by which he was influcnci^d justified his action in both cases. Techni- 
cally, the march on Kandahar ran countei* to sound niilitaiy rules, 
but the circumstances under wliich it was conducted and the objecjt 
for which it was undertaken, took it out of the category of enterprises 
wiiich those rules condemn. Stewart kmiw', as none of his critics 
could know', the strength and efficiency of Jioberts’s isolated and 
baseless force, and the unlikelihood of its meeting with serious 
opposition, or suffering from lack of food and forage ; and though 
that knowiedg<j. w ould not have justifiiid him in sending it out on 
a three-hundred-mile march for an object of small importance, or 
one that could have been better attained in some other w^ay, it did 
justify him in doing this when the lives of a large body of Anglo- 
Indian troops were at stake, and he had good grounds for believing 
that no other help could have reached them in time to avert fresh 
disaster. « 
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Observation II. The time and manner of the evacuation of 
Northern Afghanistan were determined chiefly by political reasoms* 
Stewart recognized that Abdur llahman would be A iiir in name 
only till lie had entered into possession of his capitril, and tluit liis 
entrances into Kabul must be pr('C('dod by the removal of the foreign 
Forc(?, whose prescn'ie^ was incompatibhi with the full exercise of 
his authority ; and, withdra wal once? bi'gun, it seemed to liim safer, 
easier, and juore ('(jononiieai to carry his tJoo[)s sliaight tlirough to 
India than to halt them at any point between Kabul and l\‘shawar. 
He was not ignorant of tin? misfortune which liad l)efallcn the regi- 
-ments retiring througli the Khyber the previous year ; but he know 
! that, the present summer was an exceptionally h(?althy one in India, 
land that all precautions would b^-^ takcai to minimize th^ risks to 
which his troops would 60 exposed, and, against those risks, he sot 
the exhaustion of local supplies, th(? foul state of tlie camping grounds, 
and the bad effect on the Iwjaltli of tlio men whidi must be looked 
for if, under harassing and dc'pressing conditions, they were kept 
much longer away from tlu*ir homes. 
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«■ 

Retirement from Southern Afghanistan 

On the morrow of his victory over Ayiib Khan, 8ir Fr(?dorick Robci’ts 
had to face the prol>t(>ni, ever recnrrc'iit in Afghanistan, of liow to 

tf 

feed lus troops, for the supplies remaining in Kandahar were barely 
sufficient tC* meet the imnii*diat<? nec'ds of its gai’ri.soii, and the resc^^irces 
of the .snvrounding country were ^well-nigli exhausted. To make it 
easier to get at what food might be. available*in the district, he stopped 
Phayre s advanced troops at Karez-i-Zarak, twelve inil<\s south of 
Kandahar ; dcispatched Mai?gregor’s Brigade, accoTiipanied by the 
Central India Horst*, to Chaman, in anticipation of orders to proceed 
to India ; and scatteied llu' troojis of the otlier two Ih'iigal Brigades 
as widely as priidenoe would perm.it. An expedition to Maiwaiid, 
for the purpose* of ascertaining vvliat tri^atrnent tlie Afghans had 
accorded to Burrows’s dead * and discovering vvh(*ther there were 
any sui*vivors of the light, incidentally opened u[) other sources of 
supply, by (jonvinciiig the people tJiat if tJuy kept the peace, they 
would not be punished for their past offences.® 

The (Expeditionary force, consisting of a Field Battery, four 
hundred and fifty sabres, and two Infantry regiments, all belonging 
to the Bcimbay Division, and commanded by Brigadier-General 
Daubeny, arrived at Maiwand on the loth of September. On the 
march, which follow'od the line of Burrows’s retreat, a hundred and 

1 Small detachments of the regiments which took part in the action, 
accompanied the column for the purpose of identifying the dead.— H. B. H, 

3 Brigodier-General A.,G. Daubeny’a Despatch, dated 23rd September, 1880. 
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forty-four bodies were discovered and interred ; but on the field of 
battle itself all the dead had been buried, though at different dates, 
for the earth on tlie Afghan graves was hard and set, whilst that 
on the British graves was soft and loose, llie bodies of eight British 
officers were identified, and two Native noii-coinniissioiu'd offi(:?er.s, 
one transport driver, nnd four cam p-f olio w('r.s, \vl»os (5 lives had been 
spared, were traced and jeleas*d. Bringing with, him thivse men and 
a gun of the sinootli-bon'. Jhittery found at Hau/i-i-Madad, Daubony 
Returned to Kok(’ran on tlie 23id of Heptcniber, by which date Sir 
.b^rederick lloVierts, whose, lu'alth liad Ixseii nnujli shak(Mi by the? In^avy 
strain, mental and physical, to whicli lie had beefi subjected during 
the kst twelve- months, was no longer in Kandahar. A Medical 
Board liJid recomineiuhd liis r^arji^^ dcpai’tun^ for Krig^nd, but. 
Unwilling to ler^ve the cohntry till all que.stions eonnee-tod with its 
pacification aiul occupation had be.eii settled, Ik^ consulted himself, 
kt first, with moving uj) to Pishin. bailing, however, to recover 
strength, at the end of a month spimt principally with Saridcman at 
Quetta, he applied to be relieved, and on tin*. J»^th of October, handed 
over the command to Pliayre — Primro.se had b(»en rccalhd — and at 
the invitation of J^ord Ripon proceeded to Simla, Avlicre he enjoyed 
the pleasure of receiving from the Vieia-oy the Queen’s autograph 
letter, conveying her sati.sf action with tlu*. manner in wliieh the service 
entrusted to him had bei^n performed. That satisfaction hmnd 
pubUo expression in the bestowal of a barom^tcy, a like honour being 
accorded to Donald Stewaib, and Parlianu'iit showed it.s agret^rnent 
with the Sovereign by voting to each the sum of £12^500. 

The retirement of tlu^ Bengal Division, to which the ^remnants 
of Burrows's Brigade and the 2nd Baluchi regiment were attached, 
begun on the 10th of Septt'inber whem the 3rd Brigade left Kandahar 
for Chaman, was completed by the 23rd of October, on which day 
the last troops left Sibi for their allotted stations in India. The 
usual difficulties inherent in the nature of the country had presented 
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themselves ; but Phayre^s expectation, that the relief of Kandahar 
would be followed by the collapse of the revolt on the line of com- 
munications, proved correct, and even the small columns detaclu^l 
to punish the Kakars and Achakzais for tlieir misdeeds met witli 
no opposition. Baker and Maepherson withdrew by the Bolan, 
whilst Maegregor marched by the Harnai route, nj-establishing, as 
he advanced, the posts along the railway which had binn abandoned 
after tJio Mai wand disastm*. At Sibi, where he arrived on the 8th 
of Octf»ber, he reorganized his Force, and marched on the 11th by 
a circuitous route to Kalian, the principtal village of the rebellious 
Harris, from whoiA he had been instnicted to demand restitution of 
all treasure and other property plundered from convoys, the pajjment 
of a fine yf twenty thousand nipet's, compensation for privatci losses, 
blood money for the slain, and hostages fbr future good conduct.^ 
Tlie road followed by the Force ran over a succession of mountain 
ranges, almost impracticable for cavalry, and through gorges so 
narrow that a laden mule could hardly pass betwi;en their rocky 
sides ; but, thanks to the precautions observed, there were no 
casualties, and when, on the 6th of November, Kalian came into 
sight, Mehrulla and Karam Khan, the chiefs of the trilie, warm'd by 
a message from Maegregor that only prompt submission could save 
their village from destruction, came out to meet him, and lisinded 
over fifty thousand rupees as a proof of repentance for the past and 
an earnest of good intentions for the future. Six days later 
Maegregor’s column broke up at Drigri on the British frontier ; the 
troops belonging to the Punjab Frontier Force marching for Dera 
Ghazi Khjin, and those returning to the Punjab crossing the Indus 
at MitUhnkot. 

Though the Bengal Division, moving down, had met other Bengal 
corps, moving up the Bolan, and thought he pass was alive with camels 

1 Life of Sir Charles Maegregor^ Vol. 11. p. 271. 

s lbid.«p. 288. 
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laden with the stores that had accumulated at Sibi, which Sandeman's 
renewed influence had induced the local chiefs to provide,* tlu^ future 
of the province for which troops and stores Avc^ro bound was still 
in doubt. 

Even under Lord l^ytton’s administration, tliotigli th<^ V'ic<uoy 
himself might eonsidei- tlic <|uestion clos(‘d, th(^ ease, for complete 
Avithdrawal from KaiidaJiar luul been ch^arly statc'd by Sir J)onaId 
Stewart in India,- and in EngJand by Sir E. I*(5rry,‘ a Member of 
the Secretary of State's (^)uneil, whilst the opposite oi)iriion had 
been stoutly maintained by Sir Erederick lh)l)erts ; * but only after 
Ml*. Gladstone had succeeded Lord Beaconsfield afi Prime Minister, 
was attempt made to arriv** at a conclusion hy weighing against 
each otluT the vu^ws of the men n^ost eoinpetent to speal^ for the 
opposing schools, of thouglft which, for the last fivcMir six years, had 
been struggling to control tlu? fon>ign policy of India. 

On the Council of the Secretary of Stat(^ for India, Sir H. Norman, 
Sir R. Montgomery, and Sir 1^. Perry advocated, and Sir W. Morewethor 
and Sir H. C. RaAvlinson denounced, tlu? proposed retirement from 
Kandahar.“ In the Viceroy’s Council, the. Hon. E. Jhiring (afterwards 
Lord Cromer) stood for witlulrawal ; ® the Hon. VV. Stokes,' tlio 
Hon. Rivers Thompson,'* and Sir En.d(;rick Haines against it; whilst 
tlic Hon. tJ. Gibbs, seeing “ many objections to our holding Kandahar 
now, and many good reasons why we may retina from it with com- 
parative ease," did not oppose such a course," and Sir Donald 
Stewart, Avho thought little of Kandahar's strategical value and 
was not “ an advocate for annexation for any purpose," hesitated 

• 

1 Life of Sandemun, p. 156. 

2 Afghanistan (1881), No. 2, pi>. 27, 28. 

a Ibid. pp. 28-33. ^ Ibid. No. 1, pp. (34-72. 

3 For all these Memoranda see Ibid. No. 2. 

•* Ibid. No. 2, pp. 67-77, and Ibid. No. 3, pp. 11-14. 

^ Ibid. No. 4, pp. 3-5. » Ibid. No. 3, pp. (3-10. 

w Ibid. No. 2, pp. 81-85. Ibidf No. 4, pp. 5, 6, 
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to suppoi-t withdrawal, “not on a disapproval of the effect of that 
action,” but on the ground that it would involve the existing Govern- 
ment in a “ disregard of obligations which were formally and publicly 
undertaken by their })r(.*deeessors in office in the name of Her Majesty 
the Queen.” ‘ 

Of the military expCMts, unconnected witli either Gouneil, 
suited by Lord Hartington, Colonel J. Last, Head of the Tiitelligence 
Deimrt.mont of the War Office, Sir A. Alison, Ih*])uty Qllartermastei;- 
General,^ Sir Garnet Wolseley, Quart(?rTnaster-Gen(ual/ and Sir IL 
Sandernan ^ sided with tlu* suf)port(M*.s of retirement, and the Duke 
of Cambridge *’ arid Lord Napi(‘r of Magdala '* w ith its oppojients. 

Within each of the two classes into A\'hi(;h, broadly spciftking, 

the writ^'j's of these Memoranda must l)e divided, viz : those who 

desired, and those who d(^])recatod the refemtion of •British troops in 
Southem Afghanistan -there wiw ninny diff(!j(‘n(^(\s of view; Si(’ 
H. Norman, Sir E. Perry, Mir R. Montgomery, and Mir E. Baring 
jiressed for a return to India's natural frontier, the frontier which lud 
been hers since the anm^xation of tin; Punjab, and for tlu^ n^stitution 

1 AlffhaniMan (I SSI), No. 4, p|>. 7, S. a Ibid. No. 2, pp. 42'-4(). 

^ VVolseley in liis able MoDiurancliini on the siibjcrt writes : — “ Bearing in 
mind the tenure upon wdiich wc hold ])osscsaioii of India, I would for military 
reasons deplore our permanent retention of Kaiuialiiir. Many of those who now 
urge us to kecji possession of lluit plaee know lit tle of tlio diJliculties we had to 
face in 1857. Having served through the Indian Mutiny, I remember them 
well, and looking back at thorn m)w, it is diifioult to undei'stand how others 
who had the same experienee can w'iali to iwld to the resjionsibilities whieJi then 
nearly crushed us. What should wo have done in 1857, 1858, and 1859 if we 
had had a garrison at Kandaliar ? ... To occupy a point so far removed beyond 
our frontiQT w'ould be a serious financial burden even in times of profound fKiace, 
and in time of any great trial its iiossession would indeed be a white elephant, 
capable of ruining our Indian Emjhre by the cost wliich the necessity of sup- 
porting it Avon Id entail iijion us. ... It^i retention will certainly cripple our 
military resources, and it would seriously hamper our strategical operations, 
in the eA^ent of any great internal disturbance in India.” (Ibid. p. 80.) 

* Ibid. No. 5, pp. 16-21. b Ibid. No. 2, pp, 46, 47, 

« Ibid. pp. 77-79. • 
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of Quetta to the Khan of Khelat ; but the Hon. J. Gibbs, Colonel 
East, Sir Garnet WolscJey, and Sir U. Sandeinan, all advocated the 
retention of Pishin and Quetta, and East advised making the extension 
of the Harnai railway to Kandahar a condition of handing over that 
city to Abdur Rahman. 

On the other side,vSir F. Haines, Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
Sir W. Mcrewether were in favour of annexation, pure and simple, 
the first-named including Khelat-i-(5hilzai and the line of the Helmand 
in the province which ho was eager to add to the British Indian 
Empire ; whereas Rawlinson strongly deprecated annexation, and, 
“ coupled with the condition of retaining a strong British garrison 
in thej3rovince for military purposes,’’ proposed ofTering “the sove- 
reignty of- Kandaliar to Abdur .Rahman ” ; whilst Stokes was of 

• • 

opinion that the, only reasonable, altcvrnativc courses to annexation 
was t(» be found in the rt‘.storatioii of Yakub Klian to the Amirship 
and tlui makiivg over to him of Kandahar,* ** 

The calculations as to the annual military cost of annexation 
varied with th(*. standpoint of the writers— MiTcwether contending 
that it would be trifling, Sir E. Baring believing that it would be 
considerably in excess of £1,000, 000, and Sir H. Norman sotting it 
down at £1,400,000 ; but these calculations cannot be tested by 
results, since Kandahar was not annexcxl. 

The prophecies of the wonderful effects of annexation on the 
trade of Kandahar and the rapid conversion of its inhabitants into 
loyal subjects, can no more be put to the test of subsc.Mpient experience 
than the calculations as to its military cost ; but so^ne opinion as 

* Mr. Stokes, who was the legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, seized 
this opportunity to put on record his firm belief in the Ex- Amir’s innocence : — 

** I am,” so he wrote, “ one of the few persons, who have read the mass of the 
so-called evidence against that Amir. I say now, as I have always said, that 
it does not establish his complicity in the murder of our Envoy, and I therefore 
think that we should not treat his resignation as irrevocable,” He was also 
legal member when Lord Lytton was Viceroy. — B. 
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to their nature can be arrived at by inquiring into the fulfilment, or 
failure of fulfilment, of former predictions of men of the same school, 
and to this test they were subjected by Sir E. Baring in the first of ; 
his Memoranda : — Comparing the results of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
“with the previous utterances of tho rival schools of Indian politicians,” 
so lie wrote, “ I find that, on tho one side, not one of the advantages, 
whicli, according to the advocates of a ‘ forward ’ policy, were to have 
been reaped by a departure from the timi^-honourod traditions of 
India’s greatest statesmen Jiave as yet been attained. ... On the 
other hand, T iind that the gloomy predictions of tlie opposite sch(X»l 
have been realized to a very remarkable extent. History, I conceive, 
scarcely furnishf^s another so striking examph^ of the speedy and 
complete fulfilmcmt of political prophecy. . . . Nothing would be 
easier than to quote numerous passages fiom the abundant literature 
on this subject in support of these views. I content myself with 
one example from the writings of each school. 

“ Shortly after the signing of the treaty of Gandaniak, Sir H. 
Bawlinson commenced an article in the Nineteenth Century in the 
following Avords : — ‘ The curtain has fallen on the second Afghan 
w^ar almost as suddenly as it rose, and the public, in so far as it is 
represented by tho London xjress and the l^iidon Avorld, seems almost 
ashamed at having been deluded into taking an interest in so small 
and ephemeral a matter. A reaction of this nature is perhaps the 
natural consequence of the exaggerated tone w^hich was taken at 
the outset by the opponents of the war in regard to its character and 
the risks that it involved. The late Lord Sandhurst, it is well knoAvn, 
affirmed a few years back that it would not be safe to advance to 
Kandahar 4vith a less force than 30,000 men, and the expense of 
such an enterprise was popularly estimated at twenty millions of 
money. We were told, indeed, that our so-called ‘ Jingoism in the 
East’ would inevitably lead either to national disaster or national 
bankruptcy, and now, because these sinister predictions have not 
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been realized, but, on the contrary, a short, inexpensive, and not 
inglorious campaign, skilfully conducted and bravely supported, 
has been crowned with a peace promising substantial political results, 
we are taunted with having made a mountain out of a molehill, witli 
having raised a hobgoblin f(»r the mere purpose of laying it — and, 
in fact, with having betrayed the nation into a n(?edless and unseemly 
exhibitirm of alarm.’ 

“ Compare this jubilant statmnent with the siibsei|uent events. 
When ^ the curtain had fallen on tht> second Afghan war/ no long 
interlude was allowr^l to elapse Iwifore it rose again on the third,' 
and again, a little later, on an episode? which may afmost bo dignified 
by thrj name of a fourth war. For a considerabh*, time ue had a 
force across the frontier largely in excess of the 30,000 men pf which 
Lord Sandhurst .spoke, lire popular estimate of tlie cost of the 
war is, 1 fear, not far wrong. Two incidents — the murder of the 
British Envoy and the d(?feat of Centiral Burrows — have occurred, 
which came nearly within the category of ‘ national disaster/ We 
are, I believe, free from any danger of ' national bankruptcy,’ but 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s policy has takt?n us as far along the road to 
tlie bankruptcy of India as it was possible to travel in two years. 
The most ‘ sinister predictions ’ of tlie adverser school have been 
too truly realized. A war w hich has lasted for two years can scarcely 
be called ‘ short.’ It has certainly not been ‘ inexpensive.’ It 
has had its inglorious as well as its glorious incidents. It has not 
always been ‘ skilfully conducted.’ The ‘ peace ’ with Avliich we. 
were ‘ crowmed ’ Avhen Sir Henry llawhnson wrote, \vis of the most 
ephemeral description. Its ‘ political results ’ were certq-inly not 
to be termed ‘ substantial.’ The Afghan difficulty bears, I fear, 
in allegorical language a far greater resemblance to ‘ a mountain ’ 
than to ‘ a molehill.’ TJie ‘ hobgoblin ’ has indeed been raised, 

1 Officially called the 2nd Phase of the 2nd Afghan War, hut, as a matter of 
fact, it was a 3rd War. — H. B. H. • 
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but has not yet been laid. The nation, or at all events a large Section 
of it, so far from exhibiting * a needless and unseemly alarm,' is, I 
fear, far too prone to forget the true history of this Afghan business, 
and still to turn for guidance to those politicians who have in the 
past led it astray. 

“ Compare, by the light of our present knovdedge, these utterances 
of Sir Henry Ilawlinson Avith the opinion expressed by the Government 
of India on January 28th, 1876. After reviewing the probabhj 
results of forcing a British Resident on the Amir — results which 
were all subsequently brought about — th(^ Gove^rnment of India 
went on to say, "a condition of things lik(‘ this could not exist for 
any length of time without leading to altered relations, and p^)ssibly 
even in the long run to a rupture with Afghanistan, and thereby 
defeating the object which Her Majesty's 'Government have in view. 
. . . We an*, convinced that a patient adJu*ren(!e to th<? policy adopted 
towards Afghanistan liy Lord (banning, Lord Lawnmee, and f^)rd 
Mayo, which it has been our earni^t endc'avour to maintain, presents 
the greatt?st ])rimiis(^ of the eventual I'stablishment of our relations 
with the Amir on a satisfactory footing, and vve d(q)recatc, as in- 
volving serious danger to the peac<? of Afghanistan, and to the interests 
of the British Empire in India, the execution, under present cir- 
cumstances, of the instructions conveyed in your Lordship's Despatch.' 

“ If I' dwell on the prc?viuus utterances of tlu^ two schools, it 
is l)ecause Indian (piostions are often — in my opinion too often — 
decided by an appeal to the authority of experts, and I submit 
that, if any srch appc^al is to be made, it is essential to bear in 
mind, in deciding on the policy of the future, the relative claims 
to inspiVe confidence which each of the two schools can adduce by 
an appeal to the past." ‘ 

Tliere can be no doubt that the Gladstone Ministry did bear those 


1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 2, pp. G7, 08. 
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relative claims in Tnind ; no doubt that the evidence before them to 
show that not one of the advantages wliich according to tlu’! oni^ scliool 
were to be rcapi^d from tJie “ forward policy had been obtained, 
w'liilst the gloomy predictions of the other school had been realized 
to a remarkabhi extent, did weigh witli tlieiu in deteriuining to 
abandon Kandahar ; b;it that abandonment was involvi^d in the prin- 
ciples vqjon w'liicii, when in olHce, the Liberal Party Iiad acted, and 
for w’liich, when out of office, it had strcMiuously contended ; and 
nothing short of positive^ firoof that tlie ('vaeuatiori of Southern 
Afghanistan must endangiu* Hritish ridi; in India would have justified 
them in refusing to take? tliat step. Such proof w as iiltogetlier lacking, 
and Si^’ H. Rawlinson's assertion that, in retiring to I^isliin or l^iiul, “ we 
should abdicate our |)o.sition as a fiist-elass Asiatic pow'(*r and must 
be content, lH?r(‘i}ft(U‘, to phxy a very subordinate jiart in the history 
of thi‘ world,’' as also his predictions that “ withdrawal would pre- 
dispose many of our largi* feialatories to listiMi to iutrigu(^s against 
the stability of our rule,” have bi*en fully refuted liy subseijuent 
events. As for Sir I). Stewart’s argument against r(‘tiremeut based 
on the contention that, whetluu* tlu^ policy of the lat(‘ Ooverniiumt 
w'as good or bad, it ought not to disturIxNl without the clearest 
necessity, it could have little weight with iium wlio kiunv it was not 
they, but thc*ir pnxh'eessors in olliec*, who luid bniki^ii tlu^ (continuity 
of Gn^at Britain’s Indian frontiiu* policy, and had th(» full (?onviction 
that, in returning to the time-honour(*<l traditions of India’s greatest 
statesnum,” they would be. giving both to that eoimtjy and to Afghani- 
stan the best assurance that, though tJie evil influfneos of panic 
and lust of compiest might, from time to time, g(;t the upper hand 
in the councils of the GoviTiiment and p(M)ple of (ireat Britain, 
common sense and an honest l(»v(‘ of peace and justice wen^ thc! normal 
foundations of lier rult;. 

The inquiry into thc military and political valu() of Kandahar, 
which may be said to havi* bf^gun with Sir 1). Stewart’s Memorandum 
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of the 1st of April, 1879, ended with Lord Napier of Magdala's Memo- 
randum of the 12th of October, 1880 ; for all subsequent Minutes 
and Memoranda were but protests against, or (expressions of agreement 
with, a decision at which tlie British (Jovemment had arrived, and 
from which there was no likelihood of their receding. 

The Despatch of the llth of November, 1880,^ in which Lord 
Hartington communicated that decision to the Government of India, 
after briefly surnmarizing tlm vit^ws which he and his colleagues 
had r(3jected, declared in unequivocal U^rms that recent experience 
had done nothing to strengtlicn the argiinieiits of tliosc who desinjd, 
as a military measure, to advancii the Indian frontier, and mu(;h 
to verify ,the forebodings of those who were opposed to that ppKcy ; 
that Russia's fidvanccs in (?(mtral Asia weri^ not of a nature to endanger 
the safety of India, and that, however urrfrumdly her ultimate aims 
might bo, the best way to defeat them was to go into tin? prcidicted 
straggle, as the defenders, not as the destroyers of Afghan inde- 
pendence. 

Firm as regai’ded tlui policy to wliieli the Indian Govcirnmemt 
was now directed to give elTect, th(^ British Government showed 
its(df conciliatory in matters of detail. I»rd Ripon was to keep 
in vi(^w the i)aramount importance of witlidrawing on the earliest 
suitable occasion ; but the clioie(^ of the occasion itsi^lf, and the nature 
of tht^ arrangements wliich tlu^ retiring troops werci to leave behind 
tliem, it left with confidence to the decision of His Exccjllency in 
Council, witli the sol(3 proviso tliat, whoever the future ruler of the 
evacuated territory might be, be should chrarly understand that he 
must rely on liis own resources and not look to Her Majesty s Forces 
for assisJtance.- 

In a later Despatch, Lord Hartington expressed the hope that 
it might be found unnecessary to prolong the occupation of Kandahar 


1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 1, pp. 89-93. 

2 Ibid^ No. 3, pp. 1, 2. 
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by British forces beyond the winter,* and tlie Government of India 
decided that the evacuation should begin about the middle of April 
and notified tlie Arnir that, if he wito willing to take over the 
administration of Southern Afghanistan, he must lose no time in 
completing his preparations for occupying it.- Tliis intimation was 
highly unwelcome to *Abdur Rahman ; ni)t that he was unwilling 
to add Kandahar to his dominions,® but bccauso lie liad not yet 
consolidated his powi^r at Kabul, and lacked tlio guns and ammunition 
without which he could not liope to extend it to a distant province 
in the teetli of so powerful a rival as Ayub Khan.' His repnjsentations 
on tliis point so far boro fniit that the (bmmissmnc'T f»f P«\shawar 
was i.^structcd on the 27th of February to inform }Lim*that tlie 
ammunition askc'd for was ready to l)ci made over to liis^tofficials, 

9 

1 Stroiigtli of fonro in Kandahar and on Lino of (^miniuniiraiions thronglioiit 

the winter of IS80->J1 : 

Oarrison nf Knmi-ahnr, 

1 Battery iloyal Horse- ArtilltMy. 

2 ,, Pi(dd Artillery. 

I ,, Mountain Chins. 

1 ,, Heavy (hins. 

1 British t -avalry Ih^giiiiont. 

2 Native ,, ,, 

1 British Infantry ,, 

6 Native „ ,, 

1 Company Sappers and Miners. 

2 Afghanistan (1881), No. 5, p. .‘?0. 

3 “ The kingdom of Kabul without Kandahar was like a liead without a 

nose, o.r a fort without any gate.” of Ahdur Hahnuin, by Sultan Mahomed 

Khan, Vol. 1. p. 208.) * 

* “ I have neither any good guns nor amiiiiiiiition, which may bo usefully 
employed against an enemy, . . . and unless the illustrious British CJovernment 
helps me with ammunition, E should find myself in a very difiicult petition.” — 
l-iottcr from the Amir dated Fehruaiy 10th. Six? Afghanistan (1881), No. 5 
p. 68. On the 11th of December he had written The degree and extent 
of the desolation of the country and the de-stniction of the materials of the 
Afghan Empire are such that they cannot be restored and replaced with little 
money and small funds."' (Ibid. p. 13.) * 


lAna nf CuhinmnirafinHs, 

I l>:it(.(My Mountain (hins. 

1 ,, Heavy (bins. 

4 Native Cavalry Ri^giinonts. 

5 „ Infantry „ 

3 ( ■nMi])anies Sappers and Miners. 
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either at Peshawar, or in the Khybcr ; and in his reply, though still 
complaining of the shortness of the notice accorded to him, he wrote 
that he had set about equipping the necessary force, and hoped that 
his troops would arrive at Kandahar within the appointed time. 

On the 1st of April, the Amir wrote to the Viceroy that the new 
Governor of Kandahar, »Sii*dar Malioiued Hashim Khan, escorted by 
a thousand horsemen, had l(‘ft Kabul on the 21st of March, followed, 
on the 24th by two thousaml eight lumdred infantry, under the 
command of General Ghulaiu Hyder Klian, and that it was his 
intention, as soon as ho received news of the- arrival of his cavalry, 
to inarch himself for Kandahar, with as many troops as lie could 
equip atwi provide with transport, taking witli him all th^ tribal 
chiefs 'Vof Kabul, whose pn*sence miglit be eonsider(‘d injurious, and 
leaving only “ faithful servants and conscientious officials at Kabul /' ' 

Whilst an Afghan force, vvfis on its way to Kandahar, transport for 
bringing back the Britisli garrison of that city was coming up from India, 
laden with provisions for man and beast : all camping grounds were 
being stocked with forage, and big tents pitched at every halting place 
in the Bolan ; while Major Westmacott was busy stuniring the goodwill 
of the tril)(>smen by ]>romising higJi prices for food and forage supplied, 
and undertaking that no foraging parties should cntc.T th(iir villages. 

During the months which had elapsed since the raising of the 
siege of Kandahar, the ganison of that city liad been subjected to 
much ignorant criticism, and the following Farewell Order of its 
new commander, Major-fieneral li. Hume ® — Phayre had returned 

1 Afghanistan (1881), No. 5, p. 85. 

2 Tlio Major-General arrived at Kandahar on the 29th of Noveml>er wdth 
the Cki(?f of his Statf, Lieutcnant-Ooloiiel H. A. JJttle, and Jiis Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, Major M. J. King-Harman. 

Hume was a distinguished officer, but not more distinguished than Phayre ; 
and after the admirable manner in which the latter had performed the onerous 
duties that devolved upon liim in both phases of the war, he ought not to have 
been passed over in favour of a man who had taken no part in either campaign. — 
H. B. H. 
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to his original appointment of Inspector-General of Communications — 
was a strong and generous protest against the aspersions cast upon 
its courage and its discipline : — 

“ Before parting with the regiments of the Bombay Army, whom 
he may not again meet, tlie Major-General takes this opportunity of 
publicly recording his o|)inion that, from his personal experience, there 
is nothing in the appearance and bearing of any of thos(‘. regiments to 
justify the manner in wliicli they have been publicly h<*ld up as inferior 
in soldier-like qualities. Major-Gemu-al Hunu^ would, with tlu^ greatest 
confidence, command any body of the Bombay troops on active* service 
in the field, were he appointed to do so by higher adthority, and feels 
assured that his confidence in them would not be misplaceci.'’ ‘ 

The above order was issued on ,tlie 12th of April, in the b(Jief 
that the Third Brigade wohld start for India the following day, but, 
delayed by violent storms, it did not march until tlie I7th. Tlie 
Second Brigade followed on the 20th, and, on the 21st, General Hume 
handed over the city with fifty thousand rup(*es, ihr<‘(? thousand 
rifles, aud eighteen field-pieces to Sirdar Maliomed Hashim, wlio 
had arrived on the 16th, and aiecoinpanied by the Kx-llcsidcmt, 
Colonel St. John, marched with the (Javalry and the l^'irst Infantry 
Brigade for Quetta. With his arrival at that station on tln) 4th of 
May, the Second Afghan War, so far as (hi^at Britain and India 
were concerned, was at an end ; but Afghanistan had still months, 
of civil strife to go througli before tluj unity, \\'hich I^ord Lytton 
had made it liis object to destroy, could be restonfd. Nmvs from 
Herat, receivc.‘d prior to the departure of tlie Briti.9)i troops, had 
shown that Ayub Klian was not inclined to yi*‘ld Kandahar to Abdur 
Baliman without a struggle ; and one of tlie new Governor s first 

I “ I was glad to sec General Hume’s order about tlie Bombay troops. I 
expect they were more sinned against than sinning. The host troops in the 
world will get defeated if under a bad general.” (Kxtract letter from Sir Charles 
Maegregor to General Hon. A. E. Hardinge, (^*onimander-in-Chief liombay 
Army, dated Simla, June 2nd, 1881.) * 
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acts was to send a cavalry regiment to liold Girishk, strengthening 
the position a little later with two guns, a second regiment of cavalry 
and one of infantry. This force, early in June, fell upon Ayub Khan's 
advanced guard, and, according to advices wliich St. John reported 
to Simla, entirely defeated it. Whether the sources from which 
St. John derived liis information were altogether trustworthy, seems 
doubtful ; for, on the HOth of June, he was fairly confident that 
Ayub Klian would not attempt to leave Herat, and on the 21st of 
July, he had to telegraph to the Indian Government that that Prince 
was already throe hiindn^d miles from tliat city, and only a few 
marches from Cfirislik.' Unwarned by Ihirrowss defc^at, Gliulam 
Hydivr committed the (^rror of advancing to nK^ot the cmen^y, and 
wlien 1^^ liad concentrated at ^Girishk, Ayub Khan made a rapid 
marcli, crossed the Hcdmand by a ford Ihwer dow'ij the stream, and 
was in a fair way to captun*. Kandaliar by a coup da main, when 
Abdur Ralnnan’s lieutenant overtook him at Atta Karez. The 
battles that (msu(*d was long, and, for a time, indecisive. Ayub Klian 
rep(‘ating tlu? tactics which had proved successful at Mai wand, got 
his cavalry completely round his adversary's right flank and in rear 
of his baggage, and then made a direct attack on hts infantry. 
Repulsed by a cavalry charge, he brought up reinforcements ; at 
this critical moment, the Ghilzai regiment and the Kandahari Cavalry 
came over to him ; and the engagement ended in a general flight, 
in which the Amir's troops lost all their gnns, baggage, and treasure. 
The news of the defeat of his Coramander-in-Chief brought Abdur 
Rahman himsiolf into the field. Leaving his eldest son, Habbibula 
Khan, tg represent him at Kabul, he marched .for Southern Afghanistan 
with twelve thousand men ; ten thousand tribesmen joining him 
en route. On his approach, Ayub Khan ^'vacuated Kandahar, 
which had opened its gates to him after his victory, and took up 
a strong position on the slopes of the hill abovQ the site of the old 
* Afghanistan (1^831), No. 5. p. 110^ 
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city, with tlio Ex-Wali’.s contingent in restirvo on its crest. The 
two forces, wliicli were about c^qual in strength, met on tlie 22nii 
of September ; both fought with great iiercen(*.ss ; ))oth were well 
commanded ; and for two hours it was im]K)ssible to say to which 
sid(3 victory would inclint^. Then, tJic Kabul army’s flanks began 
to fall back, but its c^ntjo, led by Abdur Hahman in person, lield 
firm, and the contingent posted on tlie summit of thc3 lull, detecting 
signs of weakening in Ayub Khan’s troops, went over to the winning 
side. Taking adv^antage of the. (»onfusion into w’hich tliis treachery 
liad thrown tlie (*nemy, tlie Amir prc'sstnl forward w ith the whole 
of Iris army, and defeated his rival as completely that rival, two 
months liefore, had defc^att'd (fiiulam Hyder Khan. , 

Ayub Khan tk^d towards Hevrat ; but, b<*fore leaving^ Kabul, 
Abdur Rahman Jiad sent Instnu^tions to Sirdar Kudus Khan, tlie 
Clovernoi* of Afghan 1\irk(‘.stau, to mareli at once, on that city, and 
ho had taken it by assault on the 4th of Se])tmnb(^r. 'DopriviHl of 
his expected refuge, tlic fugitive Rrinei' turned aside into RcTsia, 
where he remained till 1S88, when, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
bring about a rising against Ids cousin the Amir, he surn‘ridercd 
to tlie British (Joveinmc*ut, and now' resides at Miirrce as a political 
prisoner at large ; whilst his brotlior Yakub, tlu3 Kx-Amir, divides 
his tijuo betwTMm Mussoorie and Dora Dun. 

Though in his Despatch of the lUh of November, Lord Hartington 
had declared that there was no room for compiT)mise between the 
two absolutely conflicting liruNS of policy, one or other of wliich ho 
and his colleagues had had to choose ; and tliough, H his Despatch 
of the 3rd of December, lie had clearly indicated that he fcgarded 
the restoration of the entire district of l^ishin to Afghanistan as an 
integral part of the policy which the Government had deliberately 
adopted, the arguments in favour of its r(?tention ultimately prevailed 
with him, and it remained a British possession, with conse(]uoiices 
to India vvliich will bo brielly set forth in a concluding chapter. 
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* 

Consequences of the War 

EXTENSION OJr THE FRONTIER — ALIENATION OF THE INDEPENDENT 

TRIBES 

Histokv nowhen*. prcHents a clostT parallel than that which exists 
between "the causes, conduct, and consequences of the Afghan war 
of 18.‘18*42, and the causes, conduct, and consequences of the Afghan 
war of 1878-80. Both liad their origin *in the fear of Russia, yet 
neither had Russia for its object. Each was begun under a fatal 
luisconeeption of its cliaracter, cost, and probjible duration. Each, 
though, in intention, directed solely against a Frince, became, in its 
progress, a struggle w'ith a Fc‘ople. Each ran a long and chequered 
course, and w'as marked by incidents little creditable to British honour 
and British lium unity. Eacli closed witli a march which surrounded 
political failure with a halo of military success, and gave an air of 
freedom to an in(‘vitabl(r retn^at. Each left behind it, to the people 
of India, a legacy of indebtedness and poverty — to the people of 
Afghanistan, a legacy of bitter memories and deep distrust of British 
promises. Eacli failed of its object — ^nay, more than failed — for, 
insti^ad of establisliing on the throne of Kabul a sovereign devoted to 
British •interests, the oni*. ended in the restoration of the able Prince 
to depose whom it had been begun ; and the other, in the nomination 
to the Amirship of the last man on whom, fiom its own point of 
view’, the choice of the Indian Government should have fallen, because 
the man apparently most likely to prefer Russia’s influence to that 
of Great Britain. • 
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• 

Tliere was yet another feature in wliich tlie later contest was 
the counterpart of the earlier. Both taught so forcibly the folly of 
the fears wliich gave them birth that t'X[)ej*ience, for a time, silenced 
misconceptions, and men who had bcjcn warm yiartisans of pressing 
forward over deserts and mountains in si'iirch of that elusive fiction 
“ a scientific frontier,” reiurm‘d to India thankful for tlu* defences 
with which Natuni has 'richly endowed her. The wisdom so dearly 
bought nicay be summed up in the words of five distinguished men, 
three of whom wrote from contemporary knowledge.* of the first war, 
and two out of p(*rsonal exjH*ri<*nc(? of the s(‘Cond. 

Triumpli you may ; confident you may bc^ as 1 am, in the 
gallantry of your troops ; but wJum, thniugh their gallantry, the 
victory has been gained and you have sueccetl(*d, tluui will come 
your difficulties^.'’ ' § * 

“ The whole tpu'stion (of the occupation of Afghanistan) is one 
of commissariat ; that of (*oinmissariat, onc‘. of means of transport." * 
Afghanistan m(*rits the charatder giv*‘n to Spain by the first 
Henry of France. : lnvad(.* with a large force, and you arc dcstroyi^d 
by starvation ; invade with a small force, and you are. overwhelmed 
by a hostile pi‘ 0 [)le.*’ * 

“ It has always ap])cared to me tliat, however confident our 
officers in thos(^ days wen? of tlie sound policy which led to tlic 
expedition, a large majority of tliose wdio survived it, or wlio liave 
studied that ((ucstion since the war in Afghanistan . . . havi^ deprecated 
very strongly an advance into that countiy, or any very intimate 
interference with its affairs. ... It could not supply tiie food for such 
an army as we should reipiin* iJiere, and tlu‘rcfore its supplies must 
come from a distance. It can, indeed, scarcely feed its own population, 
however hardy and abstemious it is known to be. ... To endeavour 

1 Duke of Wellington in 1839. 

3 Ibid., l.jetlcr to Lord Ellenborougli in J842. 

3 Major-General Sir Henry Durand’s History uj the First Afghan War, 
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to hold such a country firmly, to try to control such a people, is to 
coiurt misfortune and calamity. The Afghan will bear poverty, 
insecurity of life, but he will not tolerate foreign rule. Tlie moment 
he has a chance he will rebel. His naturj?, his religion, the habits 
of his life, all tend to foster feelings of independence and hardihood.'* ^ 
“ For my part 1 think we shall make a very great mistake if we 
annex any considerable part of Afghanistan. It is a wretched country, 
and could not support an army for any length of time ; and T am 
quite sure that, w^ith India at our back, we could not keep up a force) 
of 20,000 men in one place " ; and, “ I must say that the people 
who said that, whe/i once we gave up our frontier, tlunv was no telling 
where we are to stop, seem to have prophesied rightly." - ^ 

“ It may not be very flattering to our amour propra, but I fecil 
sure I am right when I. say that the less tjio Afghans see of us, the 
less they Avill dislike us. Should Russia, in future years, attempt 
to con(iuor Afghanistan, or invade India through it, we should have 
a better chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests if we avoid 
all interference with tlumi in the? meantime. . . . Tlie longer and more 
difficult the line of communication is, the more numerous and greater 
the obstacles which Russia wouUl have to overcome ; and, so far 
from shortening one mile of the road, I w'oiild let the w eb of dif!ieiilti(*s 
extend to the very mouth of the Kliyber Pass." ’ 

The truths eontaiued in these (quotations have double value as 
being ccpially true for both of Afghanistan's neighbours. Where 
India cannot subsist an army of twenty thousand men, neither can 
Russia ; if it would be madness in the Russian Government to entangle 
itself in a web of difficulties in the hope of shaking Great Britain's 
hold u})on India, it will always bo madness in an Indian Government 
to entangle itself in a similar web for the purpose of weakening Russia's 

t Miiuitc by Sir John J^wrence in 18()9, 

3 Sir I). Stewart — Kandahar, in 1870 and 1880. 

3 Sir F. JRoborts — Kabul, in 1880. 
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authority in Central Asia. To a Russian, as to a Jlritish army, would 
be given tlio choice between perishing of starvation or at the hands 
of a hostile people. The difTicultics which W(Jlington foresaw as 
aw'aiting a victorious Biitish army on its arrival at Kabul, would 
be greater, not less, for a victorious Russian army on entering that 
city ; because, for tl^e latter even more than for the former, the 
question of how to maintain itself there would be one of commissariat., 
and that of commissariat one of transport. 

And as, in one direction, these dicta apply equal)}" to Russia and 
to India, so, in another, tliey are e([ually true of the subjc^cts of the 
Amir and the Independent Pathan Tribes ; for, '?)f the lattcM* also, 
it may be said that tli(‘y will bear iKivcrty and iiist?(!urity of lifc^, but 
they will not tolerate foreign rule ^ that the moment they Jiave a 
eliance they will rebel ; aAd that the l)(»st way of attaching tlumi to 
our interests in tlie hour of a Russian invasion-- admitting tliat sucli 
an invasion wcae })ossil)le — is to avoid all int(?rf(U‘enci*. with tliein in 
the meantime. That policy of non-intci-ferenee witli the borchu* tribes 
steadily pursued by liord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Jx)rd Xortlvbi’ook, 
was broken by the war. With thrive British armies trying to force, 
their way to the hc'ai-t of Afglianistan, it was impossible to avoid ' 
coming into collision with Die tribes whose territories tliey violated ; 
and the numerous punitive expeditions wliieh grew out of these colli- j 
sions, arousc'd fierce lescntment in tin; breasts of despoiled and home- ' 
less men. Time, however, would have softened that resentment if, 
on the cessation of liostiliti(ss, the Indian Goverinmait had n^vertol 
to a policy to the results of which, wilting in Octol^er, 1870, Le])el 
Griffin, then Secretary to the Ihinjab Government, could, b(‘ar the 
following fine testimony : — 

“ The frontier tribes are slowly, but surely, losing their suspicion 
of and dislike to the British Government. The change is gradual ; 
but if we look back twenty, or even ten, years we see how sulistantial 
has been the progress made. Tliey are still savage, fanatical, and 
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ignorant, but they have learned to believe in the fairness of our inten- 
tions, and so far appreciate our rule that they leave their hills in large 
numbers, abandon their predatory life, and settle quietly in British 
territory/' * 

Looking back over the twenty-eight years that have elapsed since 
the evacuation of Afghanistan, the reverse of ^hc above pictui'e pre- 
sents itself to the eyes of the inquirer. Slow^ly, but surely, one tribe 
after another — Kakars, Zobites, Waziris, Urakzais, Afridis, Mohniands, 
and Yusufzais — have come to regard the Indian (Joveminent with 
ever-growing distrust and dislike ; to dislK'lieve utterly in the fairness 
of the intentions «f a neighbour which, with or without pretext, has 
not scrupjed to pemetrate deep into thi^ir territories, and makes no 
secret of its determination to bring them under its authority. The 

t- a 

one fatal consequence of the war of 1878 was just this change of policy 
towards the border tribes, and it is directly traceable to an unfortunate 
concession made by the Gladstone (’abinct to view^s that it did not share. 
Had Lord Harrington fallen back at the soutliern extremity of India's 
North-West frontier as completely as he fell back at its northern 
extremity, a fresh advance, on different lines, beginning ab ovo, w'ould 
have presented itself to public opinion in its true magnitude, and have 
met w'ith w ide discussion and weighty opposition ; but the annexation 

I The impartial testimony of the StatcmenUs of Moral and Material Progress 
in India confirm (Griffin's rcpuit. 

1873- 74. “ Tlie North-West Frontier is reported never to liave lieen so 
tranquil since the annexation of the Punjab.” 

1874- 75. “A continuous policy of t-onciliation, a grenving triwlc, and a 
wholesome fear o# speedy chastisement for hostile acts, have combined to make 
the tribes amenable, and to render the frontier districts almost as tranquil as 
those of tfie interior.” 

187T>-7f>. ‘ ‘ The Punjab Frontier from Hazara to 8ind was, with one 
exception, peaceable and orderly throughout the year, and more so than in any 
other year since the annexation of the province.” 

1876-77. ” If the whole condition of the border from Hazara to Sind be 
consideivd, it will bo found that in no year since the annexation of the Punjab 
has the border been generally more tranquil.” 
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of Quetta and Pirfiin, and the creation of outposts in Kakar territory 
to protect the Harnai rtailway, made possible that “ insidious creeping 
over the country like a mist ** so indignantly repudiatc'd by Sir William 
Mansfield when Commander-in-t'liief in India. The fruits of this 
method so far have? l)een oni' big war and many litth* w ars ; the locating 
a number of small garrisons in inaccessible regions, in the midst of 
hostile peoples ; * a large addition to India s military fences ; a big 
increase in her military and politicral charges ; the conctmtration of 
a large part of her army within siglit of tlie north-west frontier ; and 
the creation of a fresh scJiool of alarmists, even wilder in their visions 
of coming evil than their prtd(*cessors— men who^are never weary of 
predicting the triumphant inan^h of Russian armies over pas.s(\s com- 
pared with w'hicJi the Tvhyber and ^lu^ Bolan ani open ami ly vel roads. - 
It would be giAdng these* propliets too little credit for a knowledge of 
the profession to which most of them belong, to assiune. that they 
have faith in their own predictions. Mo experienced soldii‘r can 
believe that a Russian force, encumbered with heavy artillery, long 


1 The cstfiblishmcnt of such (mtptists Wtas eondenined in advance hy Sir E. 
Haralcy : — “It appears <o he holiovwl that posts pushed up llie passes would 
lessen the chances of future contests with the iiiimly hill-tribes. Thai they arc 
unruly would a[>})ear an excellent reason for keeping Ilu*ni in our front rather 
than in oiir rear. Posts separated by such distances snd such inacc<.*,ssil»le 
country, can oxereise no infliicriee over the iiihabifaiils iM^twc'eii ; on the contrary, 
we should thus be offering them new and ]>oieut luf^ans of niobwting us.” (Extract 
from Ijccturo delivered on the 13th of December, 187S. Jnnriuil of ihn United 
^Sendee Instiintionf Vol. XXII. No. XtWlII. p. 1037.) 

2 “ In forming an idea of a march in force through such passes, it may assist 
us to remember that an English Army Corps, say 24,(HK» Strong with artillery, 
extends with its combatant foree-s only, on a European road about 10 miles in 
length, and with its trmns 27 unites. Allowing only a slight increase for the 
nature of the road, the combatants of a similar force in the pass would stretch 
18 miles, the total with trains 30. Thus, when tlie head of the (sombatant 
column issued from the ])as.s, its rear would he nearly two days’ march behind ; 
and considering the host of animals required for the necesfl«ary suppli(;s on such 
an expedition, the rear of the trains could then scarcely be less than six days 
behind the head of the column.” (Ibid. p. 1029.) • 
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transport trains, and hosts of follower, will over enter India via Gilghit 
or Chitral, nor, yet, that a feigned attack by either of those routes 
to cover a real invasion by one of the oldc'.r roads, can carry panic 
into India, and disorganizes the Government s plans for her defence ; 
but, by persuading others that such a danger exists, the ncAv Forward 
Party has been enabled to exalt the military sJb the expense of the 
civil power, to tighten its grip on the public purse, and so to organize 
and distribute tlie Indian Army tliat a third advance on Kabul and 
Kandahar can be madtj to appear a simple undertaking comjiared to 
the second and tlu> first. To appeiar, not to be, a simple undertaking. 
A thirel aelvanee on*tliose e^ities will mean a third Afglian war, and a 
third Afglian w^ar will prove more', costly and more', dangerems than 
either of ijs forerunners — more ct^stly, because it will bave for its 
obj(!ct the perman(‘nt occupation of Afghanistan ; more dangerous, 
because the Afghans are b(5ttcr armi^d than when they narrowly mis8(?d 
annihilating Roberts at Kabul, and defeating Stewart at Ahm(;d Khel ; 
because the Pathan eh^ment in the Native army is stronger than when 
the. rifies of the 2l)th Punjab Infantry warned thi'. defenders of the 
Spin Gawai Kcjtal of tlio approacli of a British column ; and because^ 
the India of to-day is a less trustworthy base from whicJi to engage in 
a war of conqiK^si, than was tlie India of 1838, or 1878, A national 
Government, emharkiiig on the most ind<^ferisi])lo of wars, can always 
count on the blind siii)|)ort of the majority of its countryjiien ; an 
alien Government appeals in vain to the passions and prejudices of 
its subjects. The former Afghan wars had no national enthusiasm 
behuid them ; tl*?. war of the future will be wagexi in the teeth of 
national ctxndemnation. The educated Native* knows that India, 
with hei'^land frontier triply guarded by river, desert, and mountain 
has no reason to fear foreign invasion ; and no sophistry can convince 
him that the Scientific Frontier of the Forward Party will add to his 
security or fail to add to his burdens ; and it must not be forgottem 
that the educated Nativ^-i has to-day greater opportunities of influencing 
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his uneducated countrymen than he had sc^vcnty, or oven thirty, 
years ago. 

No Secretary of State, no Viceroy has evt*r pretended tliat wars of 
aggression can be rendered popular with tli(> Indian people ; but in 
the Despatch which closed Lord Lavvix‘nc<^*s (^^lreer^t]lat gre«at statesman 
laid down, for all time, the anteoc^dent (conditions on whicli India's 
foreign Government c&n enjoy security in tluc face of a thicattmcjd 
invasion : — 

Previous abstinonco from entanglement at eitlun’ Kabul, Kandahar, 
or any similar outpost; a compai't, higidy e(jiii|)ped and disciplined 
army, on w'liieh full reliamu^ can Im* pJae(‘d ; the,eont(‘ntm(*rit-, if not 
the attachment, of the nuusscss of tlio p(‘opl(' ; a senses of security of 

title and possession in tlie minds of the (liiefs and Native* aristocrac'y ; 

» • 

the c;onstruetion of matejial w'orks ealculati'd to ejihatuie thi^, comfort 
of thti peophj, wliilst adding to its own politi(*al and military stnmgtli ; 
the liusbanding of the nation's iinane(*s and tlie multiplying and 
consolidating of its rosoiu(M‘s ; qni«*t pn-paration for oonl.irigi*nei(*s, 
which, in India, stat(‘snu'n should never dis!-(*gard ; and siudi st(*ady 
avoidamic of all condui’t that could invite foreign aggression, or stir 
Up n^stless spirits to domestic r(*voli, as would insfiire its .subjects and 
neighbours witli full (jonlidiuiee in the reolilude and hout^sty of its 
intentions. 

On such broad foundations something gr'(‘ater may bt^ achieved 
than mere immunity from panic in the fac^i; of dang(^i’ threatening 
from wdthout — ^naimdy, tlw^ crefition of a strong and pros|H*rous India, 
loyal to the connection to wdiicli slio owes her uni^y ; lait tliey can 
nev^er be laid whilst money wdiicJx sJiould b(^ Itd’t in the pc^oplc's pockets, 
or spent on reprodiudive works, is wasted on fortilieations and strategic 
railways, the maintenance! of an army greatly in excess of its l(*gitiniate 
strength, and the upkeej) of outposts which serve no purposcj savci to 
irritate and provok(j the tribes w'hom tlu\y are suppo.s(‘d to control. 
Political reforms mock a nation’s liopes so long as material conditions 
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remain unimproved ; and because Militarism and Poverty always 
have been, and always will be, indissolubly allied, the dearest wish of 
every lover of England and India must be to creatti in both countries 
a Forward Party which shall take as its watchword — Progress founded 
on Peace. 


FINIS. 
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Casualty List of British Officers during the War 

KiLI.J5D 

1. Major A. D. Andorson, 23^1 Hongal Vioiioers. 

Lieutenant F. (J. C. Angelo, 31.st Punjfih Infaiiiry. 

Lieutenant F. JVL Barclay, 45th Bengal Infantry. (Mortally 
« wounded.) » 

2nd Lieutenant H. J. (). Barr, H6th Foot. 

5. Major Wigi*ani Battye, (Jorps df Guid<\s. * 

Major H. H. Birch, ^th Ihinjab Infantry. 

Major G. F. JJlackwood, Royal Horse Ai tillcTy. 

Brigadier-General H. I<^. Brookt^, (/oniiiiaiiditig 2nd Infantry 
Brigade, Kandahar Field Force. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. Brownlow, (IB., 72nd }lighland(‘r.s. 

10. Captain S. G. Butson, !)tli l^ancers. 

Major Sir P. Louis N. ('avagnari, K.C.B. 

Lieutenant R. T. (.hute, (>0tli Foot. 

Lieutcnant-Odonel R. S. lUeland, Dth Lancers. (Mortally 
wounded.) 

Lieutenant Duncan (\»le, 30th Bombay Infantry. 

15. Major John (Jook, V.C^, 5th Gurkhas. (Mortally wounded.) 
(captain G. M. (Jruikshank, Royal Fngint-ers. 

(^^aptain F. J. (Jullen, 00th Foot. 

Captain J. Dundas, \\C,y Royal l^ngineers. 

Lieiitenant ^r. O. FitzGercald, 27th Punjab Infantry. 

20. Lieutenant St. «f. VV. Forbes, 02nd lligliiandt^i-s. 

Lieutenant O. E. S. ForlKis, 14th Bengal Lanc(>i's. 

Captain St. J. T. Froine, 72nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant C?. H. Gaisfoixl, 72nd Highlanders. • 

Lieutenant-(yolonel James Galbraith, (iOth Foot. 

25. Captain E. S. Garratt, 00th Foot. 

Captain F. T. Goad, 5th Hyderabad (Jontingent. (xVlortally 
wounded.) 

Chaplain Rev. G. M. Gordon, (Jhurch Missionary Society. 
Lieutenant W. R. P. Hamilton, V.C., Corps of Guides, 
Lieutenant Edward Hardy, lioyal Horse Artillery. 
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30. Lieutenant 0. J. R. Hearsey, 9th Lancers, 

Captain P. C. Heath, Brigade-Major, Ist I^rigach^, Kandahar 
Field Force. 

Lieutenant T. Rice Henn, Royal Engineers. 

Lieutfinant C. W. Hinde, 1st Bombay (Jrenadiers. 

Lieutenant A. Honywood, 66th l^^oot. 

35. Mr. W. Jenkyns, C.f.E., Civil Service, Political Officer. 
Lieutenant W. N. Justice, 30th Bombay Infantry. 

Surgeon A. H. Kelly, Bengal Medical IViiWtmcnt. 

(captain J. A. Kelso, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant Y. G. Kinloeli, 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

40. 1/ieutcnant G. H. Lmnadcn, 8th Bemgal (Javairy. 

Lieutenant Hector Maclaine, Royal Horse Arrillory. 

Captain W. H. McMath, 66th Foot. 

2nd Lieutenant E. S. Marsh, 2--7th Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant C. A. Montanaro, Royal Artillery. (Mortally wounded.) 
45. Lieutfcnant-Colon(4 W. H. Kew'port, 28tli Bombay Infantry. 
I;i<‘utenant (1 Nugent, Royal Engin(H?rs. 

2nd •Lieutenant W. R. ()liv«y, (56th Foot. 

Lieutenant E. G. Osborne^ Royal Hor3(i Artillery. 

Lieutenant W. (-. Owen, 3rd Bombay (Cavalry. 

50. Lieutenant E. Palmer, Bengal (Commissariat l)e|i}irtm(‘nt. (Mor- 
tally wounded.) 

(.Captain C. F. Powell, 5th (jjiirklias. (Mortally woiiufled.) 
Lieubmant M. E. Rayner, 6(ith Foot. 

Lieutenant T, J. OM). Renny, 4th Punjab Infantry. (Moitally 
wounded.) 

Major W. ileytiolds, 3rd Sind Horse. 

55. Lieuttmant W. P. Ricardo, OtJi Lancers. 

(^ai)tain W. Roberts, 66th Foot. 

(.■aptain E. J). Shafto, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. M, Shcwell, J.)ej)uty Commissary-General. 
(Mortally wounded.) 

Captain H. F. Showers, 1st Punjab Infantry. 

60. (.■aptain H. F. Smith, 30th Bombay Infantry. 

Surgeon W. B. Smyth, M.B., tJ.S.I. 

Captain N.* J. Spens, 72nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant F. C. Stayner, 19th Bombay Infantry. 

Captain E. Straton, 2-22nd Foot, 

65. 2iid Lieutenant B. S. Tliurlow, 51st Foot. 

Major R. J. Le Poer Trench, 19th Bombay Infantry. 

Major T. B. Vandcleur, 2-7^1 Fusiliers. (Mortally wwnded.) 
Major S. J. Waudby, 19th Bombay infantry. 

Lieutenant C. G. Wliitby, 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

70. 1 jeuteiiant H. V. Willis, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant N. (> Wiseman, l-17th Foot, 
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2nd Lieutenant P. F. Wood, 2-7th Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant O. B. Wood, Transfiort Department. 

Lieutenant I. D. Wright, Royal Artillery. 

ToUil Killed — 74. 


Wounded 

1 , Lieutenant-Colonel y It. S. Anderson, 1st Bombay Infantry 
(Grenadiers). 

LieiiUmant L. S. Hyde Baker, ilrd Punjab Cavalry. 

Major S. J). Bai*row, lOth Bengal Lanoers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Batty c?, 2nd Gurkhas. 

5. Cyaxitain F. T). Battye, Corjis of (luides. 

Lieutenant-C'Jolonel .1. H. Broonu*, 2nd Ihmjab (^avahy. 
Lieutenant A. M. Caulfield, (16th Berks Regiment. 

Lieutenant N. F. F. Chamberlain, C<‘iitral India Horsu 
Lieutenant 1). C'lu^smy, 23rd PiontM.*rs. 

10. Major J. J. Scott Chisliolrms OtI? Lancers. 

Cajitain W* C^molly, 2nd Battalion 7th Royal Fusiliers. 
Lieuti‘nant W. Cook, 3rd Sikhs. 

Major R. (^irlx'tt, F -3 Royal Artillery. 

Surgeon A. Duncan, Al.l)., Inriian Mtrdical l)(*])artment. 

15. Lieuttmant E. J. N. Fasken, 3rd Sikhs. 

Litaitcmant H. F(‘rgus.soii, 72rid H ighlaud(*rs. 

Li(iiitenant-( 'olonr*] A. FitzHugli, 5tli (lurkhas. 

(Captain N. P. Fowell, F-B Royal Horsts Artillery. 

Lieutenant (\ F. Gainbier, 5th Punjab Cavalry. 

20. Captain A. *J. Garr'ett, llycicu’abad (?oiitii»g(Mit.. 

(.■aptain D. F. Gordon, 02nd Gordon Highlandiu's. 

Lieutenant S. 1). (Gordon, 10th Br*ngal Lancers. 

Colonel Sir H. H. Gough, \X\ 

C/axitain J. Grant, 1st Bombay Infantry (Grenadiers), 

25. Captain F. L. Graves, O-ll Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Coloiud 0, J. (irifliths, 3id Sikhs. 

Captain C. H. Hamilton, Royal Artillery. 

Cax^taiii T. Harris, Ofith Berks Reginumt. 

Lieutenant H. R. L. Holmes, 45th Sikhs. 

30. Major J. S. Iredell, 30th Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutiinant-Colonel J. Lawson, 50th Foot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Luck, 15th Hussars. 

Lieutenant H. B. Lynch, 66th Berks Regiment. 

Major J. A. F. H. Stewart-Maekenzie, 0th Ijaneers. 

35. (Lionel J. H. P. MalcoJmson, 3rd Sind Horse. 

Surgeon-Major J. Martin, Army Medical Departiricnt. 
Lieutenant 11. S. Massy, 10th Bengal Lancers. 

36 
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Captain M. Mayne, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. 

Surgeon C. J. McCai^ie, M.I)., Indian Mcjdical Department. 
40. Captain S. A. Menzies, S)2nd Gordon Highlanders. 

Lieutenant S. C. H. Monro, 72nd Highlanders. 

Lieutenant A. M. Monteith, 3rd Sind Horse. 

Major H. C. Morse, 8th Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. Burn-Miirdoch, Royal Engineers. 

45. Captain R. H. Murray, 72nd Highlanders. 

Colonc'l T. R. Nimmo, 2.Sth Bombay Tnbxntry. 

Captain J. V. Nugent, 51st Light Infantry. 

SurgfHm C. W. Owen, Indian Medical Department. 

Captain A. J. Poole, 07th Regiment. 

50. Surgeon- Major A. V. Preston, M.B., Army Medical Departmen 
Captain A. J. F. R(*id, 20th Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. H. E. R(Md, 3id Bombay (^iVcalry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel F. F. Rowcroft, 4th Giirklias. 

Lieutenant H. W. Seymour, 16th Bombay Infantry. 

55. Major J. B. Slater, 2nd Sikhs. 

Surgfon A. K. St(*wa?t, Poorvfi Horse. 

Lieut(‘nant 1). W. Stewart, 02nd Gordon Higlilandi^rs. 
Lieutenant i\ d. L. Stuart, 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 

Lieutenant L. Sunderland, 72nd Highlanders. 

00. Major E. T. Thac^keray, WC., Royal Engineers. 

Lieutenant F. J. Tobin, 23rd Regiment Bombay Infantry. 
Deputy Surg(‘on-General S. C. Townsend. 

Captain V. W. I rower, 0th Lancers. 

(’aptain D. M. J). \Vati‘rfi(*ld, Royal Artillery. 

05. Major R. J, Watson, 1st iiattalion Worcester Regiment. 
Li(‘utcnant S. Watson, 50th Foot. 

Captain H. L. Wells, Royal Engin('ers. 

Captain G. W. Willoek, 3rd Bengal (’avalry. 

Lieutenant H. St. L('ger Wood, 15tli Foot. 

70. (^oJon(*l P. S. Yorke, Pith Bengal Lancers. 

Captain 0. Young, 5th Punjab Infantry. 

Lieutenant E. A. Young, 10th Bengal Lancers. 

ToUiI W mmded — 72. 


Dikd from Exposure or Disease 

1. Lieutenant P. E. Anderson, 25th Punjab Infantry. 

Surgeon-Major G. Atkin.son, M.B., Army Medical Department. 
Captain W. B. Barker, 10th Hussars. 

Major H. G. Beclier, 11th Ihmgal Infantry. 

6, Captain John Becke, 21st Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutenant W. E. Bishop, 2-llth Foot. 
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Surgeon-Major R. H. Bolton, Arjny Medical Department. 
Lieutenant A. Burlton-Bennet, lOtli Bengal Lancjcrs. 

Lieutenant J. F. M. (\impbell, 20th Bombay Infantry. 

10. (Japtain (1 A. (krtliew, lOtli Ihmgal ('Javalry. 

Captain D. T. Chisholm, r>0tli Foot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W H. J. Clarke, 72nd Highlanders. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. ("ollins, 2 (U)tli Kifies. 
Lieutenant-Colonel ,0. B. Crispin, 4th Bombay RiHes. 

15. Captain E. W. H. Crofton, 4-OOth Bifles. 

Lieutenant R. E. L. Daercs, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. l)aiil)euy, 2-7tli Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant (I. G. Dawes, 1st Bengal (?avalry. 

Lieutenant A. E. Dol)son, Royal Engineers. 

20. Lieutenant-Colonel H. Fellowes, 32nd Punjab Pioneers. 

Captain J. H. (Jam])le, 1-I7th Foot. , 

Major J. Godson, 4th Madras Infantry. 

Suffgoon H. A. C. Oay, M.B., GM., Bengal Medical Deparbiuont. 
Captain G. »1. Han', 22iid Punjab Infantry. 

25. Sub- Lieutenant F. H. Harford, 10th Hussars, (l)rowued'*) 
Lieutenant W. F. Heniiell, 1st Punjab (Cavalry. 

Surgeon A. C. K(*ith, M.B., Army Mediijal D^*partnlent. 
Surgeon-Major H. Kelsall, Army Mi'dieal Departnnmt. 
Lieutenant S. E. L. Ijcndruni, Royal Artillery. 

30. 2nd Licutc'nant E. D. l^os, I -25th Foot. 

Captain C. S. .Morrison, 14th Ih'iigal LaneiTs. 

Lieutenant A. R. Murray, (\)rps of Guides. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Xicholetts, 20th Bombay Infantry 
Colonel J, J. O’Bryen, 22nd Punjab Infantry. 

35. Major C. V. Oliver, OOth Fo(»t. 

J^ieute'nant Lord Ossulston, 4th Battalion RiHe Brigade. 

Captain E. VV. Perry, 40th Foot. 

Deputy Surgeon-CJerieral J. H. Porter, Army Medical Department. 
Lieutenant Brownlovv l^)ulter, Royal Engineers. 

40. Major L. A. Powys, 50th Foot. 

Captain J. J. Preston, 4th Rifle Brigadt*. 

Captain R. B. Reed, 1-J2fch Foiit. 

Lieutenant J. T. Rice, Royal Engineers. ^ 

Lieutenant S. W. T. Roberts, 27th Punjab Infantry. 

46. Lieutenant H. R. Ross, Royal Artillf?ry. 

Captain A. P. Samuells, 32nd Punjab i^ioni^crs. 

Captain E. VV. Samuells, Bengal Staff (>>rp.s. 

Captain T. a*B. Sargent, 78th Highlanders. 

Major L. Smith, 3rd Gurkhas. 

50. Mr, D. B. Sinclair, C.S., Political Officer. 

Lieutenant H. H. S. Spoor, l-25th Foot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. T. Stevenson, Poonti Horse. 
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riiptain S. A. Swinlcy, 11th Bengal Lancei's. 

Brigadier-(h>neral J. A. Tytler, C.B., VX-., ( -ominanding Zaimukht 
Expedition. 

/>5. Lieiitonant E. I*. Vcnti’is, 3rd BiitTs. 

Siirgoon-Major J. WalJaon, M.A., M.l)., M.R.C'.S. 

Surgeon J. E. Walsh, M.I)., Bengal Medieal l)('pai*tinont. 

2nd Lieutenant E. H. Watson, l-17tli Fo(d.. 

Surgeon (J. Watson, M.B., Bengal Mediea^ J)(?|)artnient. 

00. Captain A. A. Weighall, 2-lltli Foot, 

Tiieutenant F. VVhittiiek, 1st Bombay Cnaiadiers. 

C-aptain V. IT. Winlerhotliam, Madras Sa[)pers. 

Surgeon-Major fJ. H. Wright, M.K.(\S., Army M(‘dieal Department, 
liieiiteiiant (}. M. Yaldwyn, 2-(ith lYiot. 

Tofal f)ml (U, 


Abstract 


Kilhd . . . c. 74 

Wound ed ... .72 

Died 04 

Total (hmudUefi 210 


TTiero exists no oflieial reeord of the exact nnmheis killed, wounded, 
and invalided in the War; hut Major (i. J. Younghushand in his 
Indian Frontier Warjare jmts tJiem down at iilTy thousand, 
“ apju'oximately eipiivalent to tin* entire: force that was in the field 
at any one tirm*,” and I his esf imati* is ])roha.l)ly not c\agg(Tated. 



PBBSS OPINIONS 0N*'J;HIJ KlJtsr VOMJ.ME OK TUB AKOHAN WAR 

ruifi Ti^rKS.-— iVow tliiil npiniiiii in ro»^ai’(l to liKlimi fnmtior policy Ims 
uiulergoijo a ninrkod cljan^^o, (.’«)Ioni'l If. li. jraniutV careful study of tlio tVonts 
which led up to the Secoiul Af^lioji War is distinctly opport..iin«\ . . . From 
lii-st to last, tlie book will wt?!! rt*])ay si iidy by cvf?ry one wlio cares to iindtTslaiul 
how wars can bo made - ami a\'oidc«l.” 

Tiil<: OnsKiiVKK. — VVe know of no one bolter ijualitieft to deal with events 
in Afghanistan than (>)l(>nel >1. \i. Ilaiina.” 

Mall (iAZi'rrTK. --‘M'liluncJ Jlaiina’s trcnuaidons t'aro, completeness 
and cicarnoss, witli l»is iiitensi* convicl ioij, make liim a very powerful writer.” 

AtiijiIN . i-JUM. The abilit'j with which his case is |>roseiited is considerabioy 
and it is probable that in his ttiain lino his N'iew is a well-founded one.”' 

Mokninu lar:Ai>i:ii.- ‘‘ Colonel Manna is piaailiarly well litloil to liandle tlaj 
nuiltiplicity of <pa*.stioiis- political, niililary, linancial, aii<l social- that arise in. 
coiuie«?tioii witli the iSecoial Afghan War.” 

M.VaNtJKESTi-ni CrAKOiAN. “Colonel Hanna rails bis book, of wliieli the 
first voliiiiio lias now been [oiblished. The Scrom/ Aftjhutr Wur \ but its seopo 
is wider than the title. . . . Tlie ]iresent volunio justilics Ihe Juipe that tho 
work when compleloil will ])(i.s,se.ss tlie highest political value, (’olojiel Jlainia 
brings to his task a iniial inilan'd with iabia*al priii<M'])les, as well a.s an alirio.st 
unrivalled Uimwlcdge of Mu* froriticr-prolilem in its military and political aspccls.'' 

■Leeds MKitiamv. - " (.^ihuiel Manna's work promises to l>e 1 he sta.ndai‘d 
authority on Llio liistov> of iJu? Hcctajd Af^lian War. It is wntLen with <;oii- 
spicuou.s ability, ami with a inaiiifcst desire to slate tlic truth, tlie wJiole (ruth, 
and nothing but t he truth, regarding t>iu? «.»f tJie most senseless wars of aggression 
recorded in tJio annals of Mic I British Empire.” 

Advocate of India. — “ Colonel Hanna: siiows clearly and for<-ibly, ami 
with the aid of nniinpeacha)>]e authorities, that on tlus brink of war tlie army 
was fuumi thoroughly incapable of elTcctual warfare.” 

Hnited iSEiiViCE .Mac. AZIN E. — *' T lji.s is a rem.irkabh', aft excclkail , and a 
most inlorcstingly instructive \\t>rk; and tho second xailmne wIk'Ii^ it afipears 
will b«.? eagerly seized ujion by ail rcadiTs of that which has now been [lublisliod. 
. . . Tlie volume before us is a most mastcx-ly oxpositi<in of the subject with 
which it deals, and cannot ho too strongly recoinincnflod.” 

Manchester Courier. — “ ' rho present volunio cuds at tin* moment of the 
advance, and wo shall therefore look oagiM-ly for tfir- eontimiatioii of the story. 
If it is continued in the same i.'xhau.stive and judicial m.iiinor as it lia.s (tom- 
monced. Colonel Hanna will liave made a imtable and valuable contribiitioii to 
modern ludiau history.” * 
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Invkstoks’ Review. “Nothing is set down in it huphazurd, notliing from 

mere impulse or pussiun. It is » enlni and aliiuist colourless . . . narrative of 
facts based upon documents accessible to all.” 

(Ilasoow Herald.- - “ '.rhe aullior writes w'itJi a very thorough knowledge 
of the subject ; his bicts are marshalled with remarkable skill, and his 
argumentation is exceptionally vigorous. These qualities mark his book as 
a valuable (Mint ribiit ion towards the adiMpiato understanding of a (juestion 
which has not yet lost its importance.” 

Western MAiii, C’ardikf.— ^ Colonel Hanna, tell^i his story in a style that 
makes int(?restiiig reading, whilst the sidelights are a. character that one would 
not miss willingly. As it is, wo think there should b(3 a hearty welcome for the 
volume issni^d because of its general interest.” 

'Ihe Army and Navy (Jazktte. - Colonel Hanna's book, the iirst volume 
of whicli was published on Tliursday last, has come opportunely. It fairly 
shows that wo ha\e, as regards Afghan affair.^, consi.stenlly done wJiat we ouglit 
not to have dem?, and left undone or loft unsaid many things that belonged to 
our peace.'- ^ 

The Li3’>3Hary U'orld. — “ A work like Colonel Hanna's appeals specially 
to the student, particularly to the political and military student.” 

SiiEKFiKi.i) Daily Telkcsraph. — 'iJ.Vll who take an (Janiest and' continuous 
interest in Hritisli operatiims on the North-Westt Indian Frontier . . . will do 
well to get (.'olonel Hanna’s book.” 

Western ^Ieiu?i’UY. This bulky volunm is a cnisliing and remorseless 
(«x))osuro of t he ‘ Forward Folicy.’ Colonel Hanna . . . has, in addition to 
military knowledge, tindess industry and a lii'in grip of facts.” 

FiTBLic Opinion. — “ Wo heartily rf^runiitieiid this very able history of event.s 
that ha\o proved so (fostly to Kngland in lives and money. 'I’lio work is w»j 1I 
written, and should be widely read.” 

Newcastle Leader. — “ Such a task as Colonel Hanna has undertaken re- 
(juiivs n«»t only the faculty of the liistorian, but the special training of t-ho soldier 
for its efTtu.’tive treatment; and Cokmel Hanna has both this historic ability 
and this special training.'' 

The C-HAMPiON, Homuay. — “Colonel Hnima has uIimmuIv won his spurs as a 
wTitcr and publicist of no mean n^nown, on (pK'stions relating to the Afghan 
and North-West Frontier politicos, and he has well been d(*scribe,d by on© leading 
London joimnul as ‘ peculiarly littod to liandle the multiplicity of questions — 
political, social and military—in cMinnection with the Second Afghan War,’ and 
by another as bringing to bis task ‘(ran?, clearness, completeness and conviction.* 
We entirely cumnir in these views.” 

The World.^-“ The first volume ... is now published, and contains a 
full and interesting account of tlie various events wdiich led to the genesis and 
growth of th(^ P'orward IVilicy, and so to the outbreak of the war, which the 
next^ volume is to chronicle.” 

Liverpool Post. — “ Especially valuable is Colonel Hanna’s analysis of the 
circumstances attending the llussian Mission to Kabul, under Cencral Stolietoft, 
which hav(j been put forw'ar'd by apologists of Lord Lytton and the Beaconslield 
Government as an ample justification of the Afghan War.” 



PRESS OPtNlONS ON THE SECOND VOLUME 

Pai-Ii Mall Oakistti^.—'* ILmna inny bo oi.nijjratiilatod «m an 

oxtroinely iuujiirate, jminstakuifr, «in*i i-lfm* aecMnint of a. vory uii.satisfaoUuw 
war. Hia critifisnis . . . aiv, we* holiovr, ^'imutmIIv si>uii(l."’ 

JVIOWNINO Post. No uno tuMiIci ho nmro oMfiiiblo ».>f writing a liislory of it 

tliari Colonel Hanna.” 

EmNBijROH Evening News. “ Erw hooks liiivo over gixoii a lM?Hor do.srrij#- 
tion of inoiintiiin \varfart3 and its perils, aial bow a rough eoimtry teiuls to dis- 
Loeato military^ irioveineiits, whili? there art? smiie life-like pfis.sages descfriptive of 
the frequent raitls on the British lines t>f e«)ninumu?atioiis by t he wild Iribesnaai.” 

Scaw-SMAX. — “ 'I’his voliina? elleefix ely brings up ji. x aluablo niilifai\>' liistory' 
whieh has already in it s tirsi, Jialf gained ti high n'pulalion among I lit' studious 
soldiers best eapablo of weighing it.s iiienla.” 

India. — “ A sourehiug, uneoniprttinising and illniuiimt ing pit'ets of hLstorieul 
work.” 

Shefeieli) Daily I NnEi*ENJ»ENT. 'I’ti gixt? a hieid at'cnunt t>f this tanghal 
eanipaign is no easy matter ; hut C.ViIonel ilaniia ha.s htjcai siieeessful.” 

Mokninu Leadeh." “ Tht? tale is told, hot li from the inilitary and the poliiitad 
points of vioxx', vx'ith a iiiotleration. a siriet imfjartiality, anti a serupiiltuis rf?garti 
for at;euracy' xx'hii^h xxin and lu»kl the e.oiilitleiiee of the rt'ailta*.” 

MANtJUESTEit CoiMiiEK. — “ The slorv is clear aiul sulVunent ami no extraneous 
matter is included.” 

Shkp’FIELI) Teleuk.xi'JJ.— .M tist ehiiplers of the narratix'i? clost? xvith 
* Ohserx'ations ’ t>r critieisms, xx'hich, whel.lua* jusliiit'tl or not, cannot hut make 
a soldier think out carefully the prohleiu.s set hefon.’: him. This i.s a wtirk which 
could only be thino by one xvho i.s himself a scient ific soldier, anil is well aeipuiintoil 
with the country about xvhitrh ht? writt?s.” 

Hu ODER.SEiELi) ExAM IN Eli. — “ The combination of .soldier arul historian, 
still more of the sokiior and libcral-iiiindetl hisUu’ian, is one that is cuily too rare 
in the annals of jniblieatioii.” 

Literarv World. - “ Colom?l Hanna writes clearly anti elTeclix tjly, •anti, 
more especially in the doscriptixe parts of his narrntivt?, xx'c«aro impressed by 
the fact that he writes with sutlicieiicy anti knowltnlgc.” 

The Speaker. For soldi<?rH the vtihimo is full of iii.stru(ftiorf. Bcside.s 
containing a clear acrcounl of each action aiul exi>edil ion, to mf>st tjf the tlescrip- 
tiv'e chapters is appended a series of obscrvtitioiis, t*aeh id which is a carefully 
considered criticism on the events diw-ussetl in the preceding pages.** 

The Sattjhday IIevik\v.- -“ Military students* will thank UoIi»nel Hanna 
most for liis analysers, and xvill enjoy his .stiiiml tmd jutlicial xveigJiiug and com- 
parison of means to an end. . . . Colonel Hanna, has written a x-'cry able hook 
and has the courage of liis eonvictioiLs, a welcome tnut ii\ tlicso days when robust 
opinions are largely out of fashion.” 
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INDIAN PROBLEMS 


No. I. Can RnssiA Invadm India ? ^ 

No. II. India’s Scjentific:: Frontiek — Where is it ? What is it ? 
No. 111. Backwards on Forwards 1 


02UNIONS OF THE PRESS 

Manchester Cu^irdian. — “Culoiiol HHiina lias given in a crtinparatively 
small space, and with adrnii’uble cloarnoss, such a conspectus of re<?ent frontier 
policy in India as c^an hardly bo. found elsewhere, and such a dernonstng^ion of 
its real imianing and too probable consoquencos as should have an clTect, even 
at this elwentli Ijoiir, on every mind not obstinately closcrl against conviction.” 

Saturday Review'. — “These problems arc All of the hj*<hcst interest and 
importance ; they dominate our foreign policy both in Europe and Asia ; while 
for our riidian Empii*c, their prop('r intcirpretation and decision involve the 
gravest issues of 2 )rospcrity and safety, hankriiiitcy' and ruin.” 

The Scotsman. — “ (^)lonel Hanna’s Indian Problem, Backwards or Forwards ? 
is quite as remarkable as his first and second for its strength of conviction, 
thorough knowledge of his sul)je<*t, and force of reasoning. 1’horo seems to the 
inoxjiert reader no escape. He not only atlvances an o 2 >inion, but proves it almost 
like a proposition in Euclid.” 

The Daily (liiArific. — “ Colone*! Hanna has certainly' collocdod a striking 
number of weighty utterances in fa\'oiir of his main conteiilion. Tliat contention, 
briefly stated, is, that the Indian Covernnient ougJit iic\cr to have advanced 
beyond the Indian Frontier at the foot of the mountains, and ought, as sp€>edily 
as iMissiblo, ti> re^tiro to that frontier.” 

Broaj> Arrow.— Colonel Hanna may bo satisfied that ho has accoiiiplishod 
cxcoJlont and enduring work.” 
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Nutta Sing, Subadur, 218 
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Killed, 413 
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17 
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Palmer, Lieut. E., mortally wounded, 
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^ 300 
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har. 538 
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Seymour, Lieut. H. W., wounded, 391 
Shafto, Ca]it. E. D., killed in explosion, 
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Sher All, Sirdar — 

Governor of Kandahar, 296, J."'. 
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istan, 302 

Sluu* Sing, Siibadar-Major, 364 
Shere Sing, Subadar, 288 
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Sherston, Lieut. J., 108 note, 189, 270 
Shewt?ll, Lieut.-Col. A. M., 437 note 
Mortally wounded, 450, 457 
Shirres, Lieut. J. C., 107 
Showers, Capt. H. F., murdered, 386 
Shutargardan — 

Defence of, 106 
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Slade, Capt. J. R., 395, 409, 412 
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note 

Smith, Major Euan (Political Officer), 
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SmitJi, Lieut. E. D. N., 399, 404 
Smyth, Surgeon W. B., killed, 16, 115 
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212 and vu>tc 
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reprisals, 209 
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War), 209 
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22 
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402 

Kandahar Culiinin organized, 405 

Rolx^rts, farewell to, 472 
3iarch justified, 532 
Kandahar — 
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Farewell Durbar, 3 1 1 

Force to threaten Ghazni, 290 
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- ♦iB., 19 
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314, 310 
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spected, 528 
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Ursii, 330 
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of, 340 
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Political and military powers, 372 
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Stewart, Major G., 205 
Stewart, Major J. €., 205 
Stewai‘t-Mackenzio, Capt., 175, 179 
Stockwell, Major C. M., 72 
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Budget of 1880, 347, 350 
Straton, Capt. £., 170 
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Stations menaced by marauders, 487 
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Sw\*tenham, Capt. II. H., 107 
Swinley, Capt. G., 134, 212 


: Tanner, Col., 297, 380, 480 
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I T.^inple, Sir Riclnird (Governor of 
Bombay), 305 

; Tliackoray, I^lajor E. T., 233 
Severely vvcvmdod, 259 
Tlml, occupatioi.'* of, 305 
Thoin}»son, Hon. Rivera, 537 
! Thuiuia Sing, Jemadar, mortally 
i wounded, 211 note 

■'ThurJow, Lieut. B. S.; mortally 
i woimdod, 3<)3 

: Tillard, Major J. A., 330 
Toinn, Lieut. F. T., wounded, 485 
T<»wnsend, Deputy SurgiMm-GoiitTaJ 
S. (J., s(=»vorcdy wounded, 50 
Traft'ord, Lieut. (>. A. C. do, woiimlod, 
442 
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309, 313 
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bazaars,” 130 
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Charkis Gough’s, 128, 130, 250 
Kiirain Field Forc(j, 44 
Maegrogor on, 55 
Memoraiidiiiu of Kennody, 280 
Pha^Tcj’a, 484, 487 

Powindahs’ camels taken by "^orco, 
479 

Ri,w-guurd, 525 

Scar<*ity and immaturity of animals, 
282 

Stewart’s, 309 

Trench, Majm* K. .1. Le P.,,438 
'IVower, LicMit. C. .1, W., gallantry, 181 
Wounded, 200 

Tucker, Lieut.-CoJ, H. St. G., Report 
qiiotisl, 524 laM, etc. 
i Fi:m3thought of, 520 
i Turner, Capt. A. H., 108 noU', 158 iwie 
' Twyman, SiiVi-Lieut. H. M., inentiimed 
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: Tyler, Gen., 103 note 
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Lpttves Gandtimak for Lnndi Kotal, fi 
Zaimnkht Exijodition, llo 

Ordered to conclude operations, 
obeys aftt‘r dispersing IJrak- 
zais, 120-1 

'JChnI, death at — Appreciation, 121 


IJ 

Vrnkzais assist Zairmikhts and arc? 

fim^d, 120-1 
Ursn, jiction at, 335 
Casualties, 337 
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Viuidek'ur. Major T. Ih, dies from 
M < iiiids, 457 

^'allgharl, Gen. {Times Correspond- 
ent) — 

Kandahar, biilTilo of, 515 
Native' Army, wearing out, 278 note 
Yakub Khan's innoeenco, 377 
\ iceroy, see Lord lA’ttou und Lord 
lli}a.iu 

\ ictoria CVoss awards — 

Adams, Rev. J. W., 181 
Asliford, Pi'ivale, 45(» 

Chase, Lietit. W. St. L., 450 
Cuiiynghain, Lkait. Dick, 203 
Hnuunond, Capt. A. G., 215 and note 
Stirtt»rins, Onpt. E. H., 300 
Seller, Lniue-Corporal George, 200 
and note 

Vousden, Capt. W. J., 210-1 
Vousdeii, Capt. \^^ J., V.C. award, 
210-1 


*Vvaleott, Maji>r E. S., 437 note 
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sliip, 355, 350 

Walker, Lieut.-Col. O. E., 303 
Waller, Li||nit. E. A., 442, 444 and note 
Walloi stein, Oopt. P. H., 330 
Warnehvd, Rev. T. J. L., ((uoted, 405 
note 

Wateriield, Ool. W. G., 528 
Memorandum cpioted, 140 note 
Wuterfield, Capt. D. M. 1)., severely 
\voiinded, 108 
Watson, Goii. John, V.C. — 

Succeeds to Kuraui command, 114 


Watson, Gen. John, V.C. (continuedy- 
Withdrawal from Kurain advooat^ 
122, 531 
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W'auflby, Major S. J., killed, 385 
Wellington, Duke of — 

Advicf> to Col. Stevenson in 1803, 43 
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Incapac'tv of Head of an Army vital, 
460 

Invasion of Afgiuinistan, 551 
W'emyss, Col. H. M., 236 
^^>stmacott, Major R., 489, 546 
R'estminster, Duke of, Memorial to 
Prime Minister, 270 
Wheatley, Lieut. H. S., distingnisluij? 
himsolL 514 

Whitby, Lieut. 0. G., killed, 422 
White, ]\Tn jor G. S. — 

Argandeli Pass, 197 
Charnsiab, 70, 7*1, 287 
Kabul, o|)erationa round, 203 
Kandahar^ battle *'of, mentioned in 
despatches, 508, 514 
AViliJums, Major B., 246 
Wolscicy, Sir Charles, J77 we/r, 180 and 
7iotc^ 188 note 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet, 538 and note 
Wolsi^lev, Lieut.-Col. G. H., 527 
Wood, Utmt. f. V. F., killeil, 455 
Wood, Lieut. H. St. L., w'ounded, 453 
W’^ood, Lieut. O. B., killed, 366 
Woodthorpe, Major R. G., 225 «o/e 
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Yakub Khan — 
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